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FOREWORD 


Tus issue of THe ANNALS contains addresses delivered at the Fifty-second An- 
nual Meeting ef The American Academy, held in Philadelphia on April 2 and 3 
last. To them has been added a paper by “John Lee,” a distinguished Chinese, 
because it seemed particularly appropriate for inclusion. 

The Fifty-second Annual Meeting was one at which the average attendance at 
the six sessions was the best in the history of the Academy. As usual, delegates 
were appointed by organizations and institutions in all parts of the world. Desig- 
nation of the 560 delegates was by nine states, the Panama Canal Zone, and Puerto 
‘Rico, two cities, 220 associations, and 100 universities and colleges. Of the educa- 
tional institutions, 65 were American and 35 were in other countries. Of the 220 
associations, 152 were American, 34 were foreign, and 34 were international. 
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The Basıc Issues of the Near East 


By CHARLES MALIK 


HE Near East from the Western 

viewpoint is associated with, and 
its significance restricted to, only such 
things as strategy, oil, Palestine, and 
history. 

Ihe Near East means strategy, to 
start t with. ~The hastiest reading of the 
daily press, the most casual glance at 
the map, are sufficient to impress one 
with the significance-of the Near East 
from the standpoint of world strategy. 
To cite a single example: the Suez 
Canal is undoubtedly the most impor- 
tant waterway in the whole world. 
Strategists will declare that altogether 
apart from the Suez Canal, he who in 


the present air age dominates the Near . 


East is likely to have a strategic ad- 
vantage of a decisive character.’ 

The Near East has recently_also.come 
to mean oil. Again, if the experts open 
up at all, they will say that the oil re- 
serves of ‘that part of the world are per- 
haps equivalent to the sum total of all 
the oil reserves in the rest of the world. 
This is a tremendous, tremendous fact. 

At the present moment, the Near 
East is.coming to mean Palestine and 
the Palestine problem. Who is not alive 
to this fact today? But I shall not 
dwell here upon the Palestine problem, 
which has, in my opinion, been exag- 
gerated out of all proportion to its in- 
trinsic character. When such an artifi- 
cial exaggeration supervenes, one thing 
is needful: to restore sanity of outlook 
and rightness of perspective by viewing 
the problem as a mere subsidiary detail 
within a total pattern. 

Finally, the Near East is Beer 
with history. -It is the cradle of West- 
ern civilization, the source of the three 
Semitic world religions, the birthplace 
of a number of historic cultures, Re- 


—_— 


ligion, philosophy, science, art, tech- 
nology, all these components of civiliza- 
tion had their origin in the Near East. 


THROUGH WESTERN EYES 


This is the ordinary, meaning at- 
tached to the Near East. It will be 
noticed, however, that this view is com- 
pletely external and utilitarian: all 
these aspects which are associated in the 
foreign mind with the Near East refer 
in reality not to the Near East in itself, 
not to its intrinsic being and character, 
but rather to what it means to the out- _ 
side world: to the Westerner and his 
own interests! _ 

Strategy and oil are thought of in 
terms of the West’s need for them and 
interest in them; ‘its historical signifi- 
cance is viewed in terms of its relation 
to Western history and civilization; 
Palestine is a problem to the Westerner 
not because it is a problem for Pales- 
tine and in Palestine, or for and in the 
Near East, but because it is a problem 
in local American politics, because there 
is such a thing as- Semitism and anti- 
Semitism in America. - 

It is not the Near East as such that 
the Westerner thinks of, but himself 


. and his own interests. He overlooks the 


basic’ fact that the Near East is ulti- 
mately a human territory, that it is a 
region inhabited by about one hundred 
million human beings, with their own 
traditions, their own problems, their 
own destiny. The Near East is pri- 
marily not a function of the outside 
world, but an integral and original part 
of the world existing by its own right 
side by side with the other parts. 
Hence to be able to appreciate the 
inherent character of the Near East, 
and to understand its basic issues, it 
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becomes necessary to perform a com- 


plete turnabout of outlook, a total revo- 
lution of perspective: the Westerner 
must put himself within the human 
situation of the Near East itself; he 
must take into consideration its human 


and intrinsic significance, and view in- | 


wardly its problems. He has to trans- 
plant his standpoint from externalistic 
instrumentalism to inward intrinsic ap- 
preciation; from spectatorial curiosity 
to authentic inward concern; from a 
view of the Near East as an instrument 
and a means to an understanding of the 
Near East as an end. He must under- 
take a radical and serious self-positing 
within the inner crisis of the Near East 
itself, the crisis of its people, if he is to 
aspire to an adequate appreciation of 
its basic issües. 

It is from such a standpoint—from 
the inner standpoint of the Near East 
itself-—that I shall approach the issues 
of the Near East. 


CRISES IN THE NEAR EAST 


All the “basic issues of the Near 
East-—-whether those which! arise from 
permanent and natural conditions, or 
those which are brought about by the 
present, contingent historical stage— 
are ultimately symptoms of a terrific 
human crisis in the life of the peoples of 
the Near. East. The Near East is 
awakening to its own realities and to 
the realities of the world: hence the 
issues of its life. It is the awaken- 
ing which generates the problems: a 
slumbering Near East would be less 
burdened by the problems which are 
‘haunting it at present. 

If the crisis is partly generated by 
unsatisfactory conditions of life, it is 
also partly caused by a stronger urge 
for better conditions and a more abun- 
dant life. It is this urge which reveals 
the unsatisfactory character- of these 
conditions in the first place. ‘The issues 
_ of the Near East thus point not only nor 


even primarily to backwardness but to 
the desire for progress, not only to not- 


being, but also and primarily to a crea- - 


tive and positive yearning for being. It 
is the latter which makes the former 
noticeable at all: it is the awakening 
which generates the crisis, 

And this’ urge, this yearning, this 
awakening is already responsible. for 
the tremendous leaps towards progress 
which the Near East has made sincé the 
end of World War I, leaps which by 
themselves have made certain parts of 
the Near East more civilized than at 
least three quarters of the globe. 

The Near East extends east as far as 
India and possibly includes India, and 
west as far as Greece, and possibly in- 
cludes Greece. My discussion. applies 
in varying degrees to this entire re- 
gion; but the instance of its application 
is of course the Arab world, and even 
within. this world my propositions ap- 


- ply to certain portions of it more than 


to others, 

Consider a circle described on the 
map, with Beirut, my hometown, as its 
center, having a radius of one thousand 
miles. This circle will comprise the fol- 
lowing ten cities: Athens, Istanbul, 


‘Antioch, Beirut, Damascus, Baghdad, 


Jerusalem, Mecca, Cairo, and Alex- 
andria., It is difficult to describe a 
similar circle anywhere else on the map, 
a circle which will comprise so much 
history, so much meaning, so much 
achievement, so much basic constitution 
of the very fabric of Western culture. 
While this article will apply in general 
to the Middle East in its more extensive 


acceptation, I am keeping in mind for 


the most part this central core of the 
ten fundamental cities in that region 


with their corresponding hinterlands. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF Economic PROGRESS 


There are grave economic issues ‘in 


-the Near East. Economic production is 


ás 


— 


ar 


and enterprises 
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‘primarily agricultural; economic insti- 


tutions are almost exclusively private 
and individual; local trade is somewhat 
primitive; foreign trade is mainly of 
the importing type; the standard of 
living is low, extremely low in some 
regions, with unfavorable repercussions 
upon. nourishment, health, education, 
prosperity, and culture. oo 
The Near East, thus, stands in need 
of far-reaching economic development. 


This development has to start with | 


agriculture. It cannot stop there: it 
must also undertake thé task of indus- 
trializing the Near East, a task involv- 
ing a new order of economic projects 
issuing in serious 
changes of outlook upon life, adjust- 
ments of habits and traditions, and re- 
organization of the social fabric. 
The industrialization of the Near 
East will produce a new balance of 
trade; it will also require the.introduc- 
tion of vast sums of capital. Problems 


of social organization and class rela- ` 


tionships will accompany the revival of 
agriculture and the rise of industry. 
The .need for central planning, which 
may be felt as a precautionary measure 


against possible social and economic 
` crises and disasters, may conflict with - 


the age-old traditions of individualism, 


and the sanctity of property ownership. 


Finally, with the advent of technology 
and the machine, serious disturbances 
of, and struggles within, the Near East- 
ern traditional outlooks may ensue. 
The economic development of the 
Near East may well issue in untold 
prosperity and unprecedented progress: 
higher standards of living, material 
abundance, greater freedom, new towns, 
new projects, a new population totaling 
at least five times its present figure of 
a hundred million! What significance 


- all this will have to the balance of hu- 


manity, to the economy and prosperity 
of the world at large, I leave.it to the‘ 
imagination to assess. 


‘monies. 


READJUSTMENT OF SOCIAL ORDER 


Another order of life which is under- 
going a deep crisis at the present day in 
the Near East is the social order. It is 
a crisis which cuts deep. into, and dis- 
turbs the very foundations of, social in- 
stitutions, traditions, and patterns. In 
many respects a quasi-mediaeval pat- 
tern of social life wearily drags on in 
Near Eastern villages and towns, re- 
flecting itself in the means of produc- 
tion, in social ties on the level of the 
clan, in superstitions and folklore, in 
daily beliefs and aspirations. 

The family is the basic unit and the 
predominant social institution; the vil- 
lage and the farm are the original cen- 
ters of life. Religion is the strongest 
single social and spiritual force, and 
around the mosque and church not only 
the specifically religious rites center, 
but also the more purely social cere- 
Wedding and funeral, reli- 
gious feast and social jubilation, even 


-at times political rallies, have to pass 


through the churchyard or the mosque 
court. Religious considerations are 
paramount; and religious persons are 
for the most part the chief directors 
even in purely social affairs. 

Into this venerable and tranquil socio- 
religious mediaevalism new elements are 
entering, causing not a little disturb- 
ance, generating a complex situation of 
cleavage and crisis, and calling for im- 
mediate adjustment. The modern ma- 
chine and means of transport are break- 
ing into the rural tranquillity; the 
towns are inviting a continuous influx 
from the villages, with resultant separa- 
tions and disruptions for the family; 
nationdlism is challenging religion as a 
social force; and the development of’ 
education and secularism is knocking at 
the . foundations of the once. unques- 
tioned religious authority. 

The old and the new, the conservative 
and the dynamic, the local and the for- 
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eign, the religious and the secular, the 
primitive and the scientific, the rural 
and the urban—all these meet one an- 
other face to face, mingling together in 
a thousand and one permutations, and 
preparing themselves for a fierce battle 
to be waged in the bosom of the Near 
East: The Near East may well: be fac- 
ing an epoch of social unsettlement of 
the first magnitude. 

A readjustment of social ‘life is in- 
- evitable in the Near East. Just what 
shape, what direction this readjustment 
will take depends necessarily upon the 
quality of leadership which will emerge 
in the Near East and also upon the re- 
action of the outside world to cur prob- 
lems. In this reaction the United States 
_could play.a decisive role according to 
whether it succeeded in creating a rela- 
tionship of trust and confidence or one 
of deep mistrust and antagonism be- 
tween the Near East and the Western 
world. . 


AWAKENING TO POLITICAL RIGHTS 


Political life is the scene of another 
crisis. The people are awakening to 
their inalienable’ political rights, in 
some cases after. centuries of foreign 
rule in which an alien bureaucracy 
monopolized all authority and the pub- 
lic slavishly accepted the role of obey- 
ing and having its fate externally de- 
termined for it. While the Near East 
still has a long way to go, it has auspi- 
ciously started on the path of political 
discipline and social emancipation. - 

The ordinary citizen is gradually ex- 
tending his vision beyond his own self, 
his ‘property, and. his family, to his 
community. at large; he is being steadily 
disciplined in social responsibility. 
There is much room for political parties 
as institutions of political schooling and 
expression of an enlightened and com- 
bined public opinion and will, and as 
an occasion for participation in civic 
duties and shouldering of national tasks. 


There is equal room for a free and re- 
sponsible ‘press, stimulating, guiding, -in- 
forming public opinion. 

An enlightened public opinion ‘is 
gradually. taking shape in the Near 
East. Last year the Government of 
Egypt negotiated a treaty with Britain; 
but Egyptian public opinion forced the 
Government out of office and rejected 
the treaty. This year the Government 
of Iraq negotiated. a treaty. with Brit- 
ain; but Iraqi public opinion not only 
rejected the treaty but caused the lead- 
ers who negotiated it to flee their own 
country.. 

And in connection with the question 


of Palestine, the most decisive factor 


has been the fact that it is not the dozen 
kings and princes and chieftains who 
have determined the policy of the Arab 
world with respect to Palestine, but the 
deep, enlightened conviction of the pub- 
lic before which these kings and princes 
themselves live in literal fear and trem- 
bling. The political effectiveness of the 
people in the Near East is a new phe- 
nomenon. ' 

The political problems of the Near 
East are not merely internal to its sev- 


eral countries. There are problems aris- 


ing from the relationships of these coun- 
tries among themselves and also from 
their total relationship to the rest of the 
world. 

Within the Near East itself a League 
of Arab States has been functioning for 
a few years; with relative success ‘in 
certain fields and real promise of suc- 
cess in others. There is much talk 
about a more extensive Near Eastern 


League, to embrace within its member- ` 


ship the Arab and non-Arab states of 
the region. The most basic problem 
faced by such regional institutions is 
how to strike a balance between the 
sovereignty of their member-states and 
the common tasks and interests of the 
whole. The Arab League is not a super- 
state; but neither is its covenant a 
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mere treaty between otherwise unre- 
lated states. It enjoys an intermediate 
status, possibly quite novel in interna- 
tional relationships. 

But perhaps a more serious political 
problem of the Near East is the safe- 
guarding of its independence in the face 
. of a number of competing nations, all 
greedy for its economic resources and 
strategic advantages. The Near East is 
fully aware of the extent of foreign de- 
sire to master it, and of the insecurity 
of its independence in the whirlwind of 
world wars and conflicts. 

The independence of the Near East 
depends. upon three factors: wise for- 


eign policy on its part, the existence of ` 


a stable and just international order, 
and the strength and inner stability of 
the Near East itself. The independence 


of certain parts of the Near East has. 
more often been endangered by internal ` 


strife and discord than by purely ex- 
ternal forces; but, on the other hand, 
external forces have more often been 
the causes of internal discord than have 
intrinsic difficulties and incompatibili- 
ties. The battle for a better social and 
economic life in the Near East is part 
of the battle for independence; and the 
assaults upon the independence of the 
countries of the Near East will inevi- 
tably retard progress in the economic, 
social, and political fields. 


THE Issues IN EDUCATION 


There is also an educational crisis in 
the Near East. That there are parts of 
the Near East where literacy is very 
low and higher education almost extinct 
is counterbalanced by the fact that in 
other parts literacy is extremely high 
- and the general level of education and 
culture practically as advanced as any- 
where else in the world. 

Campaigns against illiteracy are in- 
creasing; more and more educational 
institutes are being established; and 
hundreds of students are going abroad, 


£ 


annually, to European and American 
higher centers .of learning. The. thirst 
for knowledge in certain parts of the 
Near East is not inferior to its like in 
any other’ part of the world. l 

What constitutes our educational cri- 
sis, however, is the variety of types 
of culture and systems of education 
throughout the Near East.- Most 


‘schools were foreign at the beginning of 


our recent awakening, and even today 
almost all the institutes of higher learn- 
ing are still partly or wholly foreign. 
By foreign I mean primarily French, 
American, or British. 

One problem raised by this situation 
is the problem of languages. Almost 
all higher learning in the Near East is 
carried on in some foreign language. 
The result of such a linguistic and cul- 
tural diversity is that the newer genera- 
tions are severed from their own cul- 
tural traditions; that they suffer from 
a tangible inadequacy in. the mastery of 
their own mother tongues, and, above 


all, from an incapacity to have any seri- 


ous mutual understanding in the deeper 
intellectual issues. The sufferings of a 
two-tongued, two-cultured man are be- 


yond description. Certainly the foreign 


educational institutions will have to be 
held as responsible for the educational 
heterogeneity and cultural confusion in 
which we live in the Near East as they 
are for our awakening and enlighten- 
ment. . 

A reaction to this diversity of culture 
is developing. In certain circles an at- 
titude is gaining ground whereby all 
foreign institutions are condemned as 
interested religiously or politically. 
Fearful of chaotic alien inculcation, 
these circles warn continuously against 
Western systems, preferring an intel- 
lectually- closed, exclusive, and pure 
Near East to one culturally uprooted 
and self-estranged. 

Of course the fate of the Near East 
does not lie in the direction of such an 





| 


* 


field of real crisis. 
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extremist, reactionary, 
viewpoint; but neither does it lie in the 
direction of an indiscriminate, uprooted, 
and confused sort of learning, as at pres- 


ent rules the day. The issue is basic, 
` because the spiritual health of the Near 


East depends upon its outcome; and it 
is complicated, because if heterogeneity 
and sheer receptivity can never be the 
last word about the intellectual fate of 
the Near East, so equally exclusiveness 
and “closedness” 
génial in a region whose whole history 
has been one of encounter and inter- 
course, and whose better lights have al- 
ways shone within such a context. 

The basic issue of education, then, is 
how to evolve a truly local system, pro- 
gressive but rooted, trustful of what is 
best and truest in the West but also 
loyal to what is deepest and highest in 
its own tradition, synthetic but dis- 
criminating, practical but also open to 
the possibility of producing philoso- 
phers and saints. 


NEED FOR RELIGIOUS RENAISSANCE 


Finally, the religious situation is a 
The Near East is 
profoundly religious in temperament 
and tradition. That it has been the 
origin of the three fundamental world 
religions is not a cause of, but an evi- 
dence for, this fact. Religion is no 
more that wholehearted “centeredness” 
around God, that clear awareness of His 
presence, that complete surrender to His 
Will, which constituted the essence of 
our religions at the time of their rise 
and spread: Christianity is no longer 


-` the pure love of God and man, the liv- 


ing faith in the crucified and resur- 
rected Lord; nor is Islam that surrender 
to God’s Will which fired a handful of 
Bedouins to conquer the greater part of 
the world within a few decades. 

` Religion has for the most part lost 


its authentic meaning; it has evaporated 


and self-closed . 


can never be con- . 


into casuistry, rendering its demands 
less difficult and its impositions less ex- 
acting; it has shifted its emphasis from 
faith and inwardness to rites and cere- 
monies. Our religious crisis is therefore 
this: that the birthplace of religion is 
no longer religious except in a deriva- 
tive and external sense; the descendants - 
of those who were granted the burden 
and vision of God hardly know His holy 
name. 

Our genuine Semitic religious fervor, 
failing to find vent for itself in authentic 
religious channels, frustrated in its 
depths by its own self-impoverishment, 
seeks an outlet for itself in the negative 
form of quasi-religious bigotry and fa- 
naticism, and in sectarian ill will and 
hostility. Such fanaticism has cer- 
tainly been one of the most detrimental 


_ forces in our recent history. It is both 


a religious and a national calamity. 

Religiously speaking, it substitutes 
hatred for love, negativity towards the 
other religious communities for positive 
sympathy, bigotry for faith, and de- 
structive hostilities for the fullness of 
religious life. Nationally, it cuts across 
the unity of the nation, divides it into 
hostile camps, thwarts any combined 
action, brings the sectarian interests 
immediately into such prominence as to 
banish out of sight the common national 
tasks, and gives rise to embittered and 
frightened ‘minorities only too anxious 
to obtain the assurance and assistance 
of foreigners of ‘the same religion, a 
gesture which foreign imperialism has 
seldom been slow to interpret or ex- 
ploit. 

Another phase of the religious issue is 
the extent to which it is possible in the 
Near East to separate religion from 
politics, the church from the state. This 
whole problem of the impact of religion 
upon social life and legislation will have 
to be faced with all sincerity and frank- 
ness, with courage, and N all with 
tolerance and love. 


Ev 
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These, in outline, are the basic issues 
of the Near East, symptoms of a pro- 
found self-questioning of its own life 
and destiny. ‘There is nothing inher- 
ently insoluble about them; but their 
constructive ‘issue, entailing a creative 
transformation of the Near East, will 


depend partly upon the quality of lead- 


ership which the Near East is capable 


of producing, partly upon the kind and 


degree of understanding which the Near 


East will meet with in the outside world. 


The United States can play a significant 
role in this external understanding. «It 
can help economically, socially, politi- 
cally, educationally, and even reli- 
giously. But it cannot do this except 
after removing all sources of misunder- 


standing and mistrust between itself and 


Charles Malik, Ph.D., Washington, D. C., 


-United States. 


that part of the world; and after com- 
ing to grips with its own basic material, 
social, and spiritual problems. 

If the ultimate crisis in the life, of 
America is itself truly faced, and if no 
cloud whatsoever is allowed to darken 
the firmament of understanding between 
the Near East and this country; then I 
can promise you two hundred years of 
the most fruitful and friendly co-opera- 
tion between the Near East and the 
The outcome of this co- 
operation will be a’ prosperity and a 
richness: of life wholly unprecedented in 
the history of the Near East, occasion- 
ing a re-entrance of our people into the 
creative history of the world as a posi- 
tive force of good and light and truth, 
as a witness to the glorious possibilities 
of man and to the radiant significance 


‘of his eternal spirit. 


is Minister from Lebanon to the United 


States and is President of thé Economic and Social Council of the United Nations. In 
1945 he was a member of the Lebanon Delegation to the United Nations Conference on 


International Organization at San Francisco. 
` Beirut and at Harvard University, he was for some years pro fessor of i es at his 


alma mater in Beirut. 


Educated at the American University in 


Strains and Stresses in the Middle East 


By Emit LENGYEL 


DISCUSSION of the strains and 

stresses in the Middle East means, 
of course, in the Near East. That adds 
a bit -more to the general confusion. 
_ There is no distinction between the 
` two, however; the confusion has arisen 
from the fact that our British “cousins” 
use one term and we another, which 
once again emphasizes G. B. Shaw’s 
quip that “the United States and Great 
Britain are two countries separated by 
a common language.” 

I should like to concentrate upon the 
Turkish Republic, which, it seems to 
me, is a pivot of the Middle East. It is 
a striking fact (particularly to one re- 


cently returned from that country) that‘ 


we in the United States are very little 
aware of the great changes that are tak- 
ing place currently in Turkey’s interna- 
tional relations. In order to understand 
the real impact of these changes, it is 
necessary to examine in what respects 
the present trend differs from the trend 
of the past. 


The role which Turkey played for 


` several centuries in international rela- 
tions is well known. Turkey was the 
country that guarded the ramparts of 
a Western world exemplified by Great 
Britain, which had spread -her Empire 
over all parts of the globe and which in 
that expansion had built up an exten- 
sive line of imperial communications 
known as “imperial life lines.” 

‘More than two hundred years:ago, at 
the time of the rule of Peter the Great, 
a threat appeared on the horizon, cast- 
ing its giant shadow over Great Brit- 
ain’s imperial life line. Thet threat 
was Imperial Russia. 

The background of Imperial Russia’s 
real or apparent needs, which are cer- 
tainly not minimized by the vastness of 


8% 


the country, need not be clarified; for 
even’though Russia was vast, it played 
a rather unimportant role as a great 
power. Thus it was reminiscent of 
those mammoth prehistoric animals of 
the mastodon class, with a huge body 
and a tiny skull. Size, after all, is in 
no relation with importance. 

In an effort to contact great-power 
lines, Imperial Russia made countless 
attempts to break through the frigid 
zone and reach the south, near to or on 
the shores of the Mediterranean Sea or, 
as the historians say, to get down to 
“warm waters.” Every time Russia 
wanted to get down to warm waters, 
she got into “hot water’—bacause of 
the proximity of the British Empire’s 
imperial life lines. Some observers say 


- that these life lines were many hundreds 


of miles removed from the spot on which 
Russia wanted to obtain a foothold. 
Britain, however, had acquired a very 
great sensitivity to any country’s pres- 
ence within a radius of several hundred 
miles of those life lines. - Therefore—in 
the past, at least—-Russia could not 
reach warm waters becäuse “there has 
always been an England.” 

It is well known, however, that Eng- 
land’s policy was to share this burden 
of maintaining imperial life lines by set- 
ting up a group of satellite states at 
highly vulnerable positions. In such a 
position was the Ottoman Empire, one 
of the satellites whose job it was to ab- 
sorb the shocks of the Russian giant 
eager for warm waters. And.behind the 


‘Ottoman Empire was the strength and 


(perhaps more than the actual physical 
strength) the great prestige of the Brit- 
ish Empire. 

However, the Ottoman Empire soon 
began to fade, its demise postponed for 


i 
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a time by the backing of Great Britain. 
This was the situation up to the end of 
the First World War: the constant con- 
flict between the Ottoman Empire and 
the Russian Empire, challenger for a 
strategic place on The Straits. 


REVERSAL OF TURKISH PoLicy 


The great change was ushered in with 
the “changing of the guard” in Turkey. 
The Ottoman Empire’ yielded to the 
Turkish Republic, headed by one of the 
ablest of statesmen and perhaps one of 
the greatest of nation-builders, Mustafa 
Kemal, whose country honored him with 
the surname of Atatürk, which means 
“First and Foremost Turk.” 


Friendship with Russia 


‚Mustafa Kemal reversed the trend of 


Turkish diplomacy; instead of carrying 
on the ancient feud against her north- 
ern neighbor and serving as Great Brit- 
ain’s apprentice, he made friends with 
the “colossus of the north.” One of 
several possibly sentimental reasons for 
this move was that the “colossus of the 
north,” after the First World War, had 
found it convenient to be among the 
first to recognize the independence of 
the new Turkish Republic. _ 

But there was no doubt—and the au- 


. thority for this is the record of his 


speeches in the Grand National Assem- 
bly of Turkey—-that Mustafa Kemal 
was strongly convinced (particularly 
when he compared the size and situa- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire before and 
after the First World War—beforehand, 
extending over a tremendous territory, 
and afterwards, limited to the high- 
lands of Anatolia) that it was impos- 
sible for a country of the size and lo- 
cation of Turkey to resist the pressure 
of the Russian “colossus” and remain 
the cat’s-paw of the British Empire. 
While he undertook the gigantic task of 
completely overhauling the domestic and 
political structure of Turkey, he wanted 


to be at ease as far as relations with his 


northern neighbor were concerned. 


Such was the historic mission of 


. Mustafa Kemal, first president and 


founder of the Turkish Republic. 

In execution of this policy, his Gov- 
ernment concluded a pact of friend- 
ship and nonaggression with the Soviet 
Union and cordial relations were estab- 
lished between the armed services of 
the two countries. Today it is inter- 
esting to reflect upon the fact that, 
about two decades ago, the impover- 
ished Soviet Union was the first coun- 
try to extend material assistance, in a 


kind of lend-lease, to the new Turkish 


Republic. With that assistance it was 


`. possible for Turkey to launch a. pro- 


gram of modest industrialization. 


Pacts and associations 


As to other aspects of Mustafa 
Kemal’s foreign policy program, he an- 
nounced (and although he was a diplo- 
mat, he no doubt meant it) that his 
country would covet no additional re- 
gions. In carrying out his policy (to 
which, of course, there were a number 
of exceptions) he associated Turkey not 
merely with his neighbors in the north 
—the members of the Soviet Union— 
but also in the west, the east, and the 
south, -An amazed world was treated to 
the fantastic spectacle of the “bad man 


of the Balkans,” the utterly unspeak- 


able Turk, initiating a pact of friend- 
ship in the Balkans which was designed 
to keep inviolate the boundaries of the 
Balkan countries. 

These plans matured in 1934, when 
under the inspiration of Mustafa Kemal 
the present President of Turkey signed 
the Balkan Pact in which Turkey, 
Greece, Rumania, and Yugoslavia were 
associated in the pursuit of what ap- 
peared to be peace, law, and order. 

In 1937 Mustafa Kemal and his 
Cabinet initiated an equally surprising 


_ policy when there was consummated 
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_ the so-called Saadabad Pact, by which 


Turkey, Iraq, Iran, and Afghanistan’ 


were brought together in the pursuit of © 


peace, consultation, and nonaggression. 
Through Iraq, one of the Arabic coun- 
tries of this region, Turkey may have 
been thinking of further associating 
herself with the Arabic countries. 

All this is the mere background of 
the past; in the light of perspective it 
. Is possible to appreciate the historic sig- 
nificance of the change that is being 


-~ effected now. 


RETURN TO ANCIENT PATTERNS 


The present inhabitant of the Presi- 
dential residence in Ankara is Ismet . 
Inönü, who is the very antithesis of 
Mustafa Kemal in type and mentality, 
‚and as a man of action: the late Presi- 
‘dent, a savage genius, irresponsible in 
many ways but highly creative, and his 
„successor, a great Army leader in the 
past, a plodding, pious Mohammedan. 

What was happening in Turkey’s ‘in- 
ternational relations during the last few 
years of Mustafa Kemal’s life is now a 
matter of historic record. In Turkey 
the President does not live in a glass 
house and foreign policies are not en- 
acted in a glass house. 
known fact, just the same, that rela- 
tions cooled between Russia and Tut- 
key in those last years. 
sources, explaining this situation, have 
suggested that Mustafa Kemal was no 
longer able to hold the reins tight and 
that he had to relinquish part of the 


task of government to Ismet Inönü, 


- who wanted to ‘go his own way. 
"The way of Ismet Inönü, insofar as 
relations with Russia are concerned, is 


It is a well- 


Authoritative _ 


. the way of the average Turk, who does 


not speak about Russia, but about Mos- 
cow; whose mind at the mention of 
Moscow reverts to the time, when there 
' was not yet a Russian Empire, only the 
Muscovite rule; and who, when con- 
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fronted with the fact that the Italian 
or the Greek waged war against his 
country before‘ and. after the First 


‘World War, says that the enemy was 


the Muscovite. Only Mustafa Kemal 
had hoped to change the pattern which 
had stamped the Muscoyite as the 
Turk’s traditional enemy. But when 
his chance came, the Turk reverted ‘to 
that ancient pattern, which is exempli- 
fied by Ismet Inönü. 

When Mustafa Kemal died in 1938, 
the two men had apparently patched up 
their difficulties. At least, it was 
claimed that a will of the late leader 
named Ismet Inönü as candidate for 
the Presidency. 

It may be argued—although it can- — 
not be proved conclusively—that it was ‘ 
the Soviet Union who took the initia- 
tive in antagonizing Turkey. There is 
no doubt, however, that Ismet Inönü is 
associated with a diplomatic trend dif- 
ferent from the one that Mustafa Kemal 
followed. And, if Ismet Inönü has not 
dared openly to formulate that policy, 
it is because the name of Mustafa 
Kemal is sacrosanct in present- day 
Turkey. 


Claims on The Straits 


The Soviet Union claims that during 
the war the Turkish policy was un- 
friendly to her, and that the treaty 
regulating navigation in The Straits— 
the Montreux Pact of 1936--was so 
manipulated as to be turned against 
her. Toward the end of the war, the 
British Foreign Office also maintained 
this view; and when the war was over, 
Russia claimed in various devious ways 
that the guardianship of The Straits 
should be entrusted not merely to Tur-. 
key, which according to: those claims: 
had defaulted on her covenant, but to 
the joint custodianship of the Turkish 
Republic and the Soviet Union. Andi 
this is where matters stand today. 
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Tue SITUATION TODAY 


In line with the execution of her 
policy, the Turkish Republic, in revert- 
ing to the historic past, was forced not 
‘ merely to turn away from one country 
but to appeal to another. She natu- 
rally had.to turn for defense toward the 
West. In the West she found that Eng- 
land was no longer the great power she 
had been supposed to be as late as the 
outbreak of the Second World War: the 
prestige of Great Britain had suffered 
greatly in that part of the world. She 
discovered that Britain’s “imperial pur- 
ple” had fallen on the shoulders of the 
United States. The Truman Doctrine 
was announced, and today we find that 
- we have designated Turkey as a demo- 
cratic country, the independence of 
which is to our national interest. 


I shall not go into the merits of this 
claim, but rather shall point out that. 


with the new role of the Soviet Union 
in southern Europe and the emergence 
of the Arab League since the Second 
World War, the very foundations of 
Mustafa Kemal’s foréign program have 
been shaken. The signatories of the 
Balkan Pact, with the exception of 
Greece and Turkey, now belong to the 
Soviet sphere of influence. The Saada- 


bad Pact has been reriewed, but is to’ 


expire, unless renewed again, in June of 
this year. 

This means that, contrary to the ante 
bellum situation, when the Turkish Re- 
public had pacts of friendship, nonag- 
gression, and neutrality with practically 
all her neighbors, at the present time, 
as far as her neighbors are concerned, 
she is on friendly terms only with 
Greece and Iran. And she is certainly 
not friendly either with the Soviet 
Union or with the Balkan countries in 
the Soviet sphere of influence. 

Furthermore, there is the other im- 
portant distinction in the situation as it 
exists at present: the United States is 


i 


several thousand miles farther away 
from Turkey than was the British Em- 
pire, particularly its Near Eastern bases. 
Perhaps the importance of this fact is 
minimized today by air transportation. 
It may nevertheless account for the 
way in which one of Turkey’s nationals 
recently described the diplomatic po- 
sition of that country. “Turkey,” he 
said, “is like a nation on the flying 
trapeze.” 


PAn-ISLAMIC SCHEME 
The task of changing the Turkish 


‘situation to Turkey’s advantage is a 


difficult one. Evidently, the United 
States is in no position to back up by 
effective military means the actual 
physical threat of invasion on the part 
of the Soviet Union. The Turks, 
aware of this, are seeking other asso- 
ciations, 

One of such associations has been re- 
cently suggested by the Whitehall in 
London, which has proposed that an 
entire chain of nations, extending from 
Egypt to Pakistan and-comprising also 
the other Arabic lands, Turkey, and 
Afghanistan, unite in defense of their 
national interests. The underlying idea 
of this association, of course, would be 
Pan-Islamic solidarity. 

Such a scheme, from the British and 
perhaps from the Ameritan point of 
view, would have the great advantage 
of uniting a powerful group of coun- 
tries with a population of nearly two 
hundred million people in close prox- 
imity with and in some cases adjacent 
to the twenty million Moslems of the 
Soviet Union. Thus these Moham- 
medans might serve as examples to the 
nationalistic or religious movements of 
Mohammedans in the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

The disadvantages of such an asso- 
ciation are also obvious. The Turkish. 
Republic is not based upon Islam. One 
of the revolutionary actions of Mustafa 


Ca 
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Kemal was to divorce Islam from the 
Turkish state, not merely because he 
himself was not a pious Mohammedan, 
but because he associated the difficul- 
ties which the Ottoman Empire had 
experienced with the Islamic rule. He 
realized, too, that in the contemporary 
world the Western trend was away 
from religio-political attachments and 
toward nationalism. 

Mustafa Kemal may have been con- 
sidered atheistic, ‘but Ismet Inönü 
clearly is not. If he is a devout Mo- 


hammedan, as is claimed, he is not able 


to profess his faith publicly because of 
- Turkey’s high esteem for the late great 
leader’s words. Be that as it may, 
since modern Turkey is not built upon 
an Islamic foundation, its position as 
keystone of any Pan-Islamic union 
would be an anomalous one. 


GREATER SYRIA 


Another plan was brought to light 
when King Abdullah of Trans-Jordan 


recently- visited Ankara: the possibility. 


of setting up a Greater Syria of which 
Abdullah would, of course, be leader 
and in which structure Turkey, too, 
would have a place. : The Turks are 
tight-lipped about King Abdullah’s 
. scheme. However, it would seem that 
his political maneuverings are doomed 
to perennial failure, 

The over-all impression to be gained 
in the Middle East on the subject of 
King Abdullah is that only one person 
in the world is very fond of his diplo- 
matic plans—and that person is King 
Abdullah himself. 


British plots and counter plots 


It was claimed that the ubiquitous 
‘Whitehall was behind the scheme for a 
Greater Syria. During the Second 
World War, the Whitehall had uttered 
a magic word which, most people be- 
lieve, helped the Arab League to come 
into existence. The Arab League, from 


¢ 


-the British point of view, had turned 


out to be & “sorcerer’s apprentice”; for 
it was okviously not the object of 
Whitehall to create a substitute for the 
British imperial- balance of power. 
British policy since the collapse of 
the Ottoman Empire has been no secret. 
It was ably set forth in T. E. Lawrence’s 
The Seven Pillars of Wisdom (by | 
“Lawrence of Arabia”), a book which 
deserves ‘tc be better known than it is 
at the present time, probably because 
many people feel that it is written in a 
too “popular” vein. When the Turkish 
Empire collapsed after the First World 
War, Lawrence says, Great Britain was 
faced with a very grave decision. The 
Ottoman Empire had been a British 
satellite and the guardian of British 
ramparts. Now that it no longer ex- 
isted, what should take its place? At 
that point, according to Lawrence, Lon- 
don decided that the political vacuum 
created .by the collapse of the Ottoman 
Empire shauld be filled by the Arabs. 
British imperial policy everywhere, 
and particularly there, operated on the 
principle that a nation or a group of 
peoples would get as much from Britain 
as its position warranted; so that, to 
the accusations that Britain has de- 
faulted on. obligations incorporated in 
the famous wartime correspondence of 
Sir Henry MacMahon, who signed a 
pledge of independence with the Grand 
Sherif of Mecca, the British are ‘able 
to aver tkat those pledges were con- 
tingent upon the ability of the Arabs to 
get together, eliminate their differences, 
and set up an adequate organization. 
This wes the situation during the 
Second World War, when the Germans 


‘stood at El Alamein and the heart of 


the Middle -East was threatened by the 
Panzer Kerps of Rommel. The Arab 
League then came into existeice, prob- 
ably.in partial fulfillment of what many 
Arabs considered a British pledge; by 
not following in British footsteps, by 


no 
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showing too much independence, by 


turning into a veritable “sorcerer’s ap- 


2) 


prentice,” it must have proved - disap- 
pointing to the British after the Second 
World War. Therefore, it has been 
suggested that the Whitehall inspired 
Abdullah of Trans-Jordan to sunder 
this seeming Arab unity by projecting 
a new plan—that of Greater Syria— 
into the forefront of interest. Perhaps 
Abdullah visited Ankara in the hope 
that the Turks. might also be induced 
to have a hand in the project. 


OIL—AND COMPLICATIONS 


There are so many plots and counter- 


plots in the boiling caldron of the Mid- 
dle East that it is not possible te con- 
sider them in detail. However, one fact 
is important: the United States is evi- 
dently deeply immersed in that same 
caldron. It’is very little known that in 
the southern part of Turkey, in the 
Raman Dag region, oil has recently 
been discovered—in such abundance, 
Turkish sources assert, that Turkey will 
not be dependent upon imports from 
abroad. 
‚The saying is, that there can be no 


` greater misfortune for a small country 


than suddenly to become rich, espe- 
cially if that wealth is in oil. 

According to a famous agreement 
known in the history of the Middle East 


as the Red-Line Agreement, the British, 


Dutch, and American members of the 
Iraq Petroleum Corporation were to 
participate in such new Turkish ex- 
ploitations. However, a significant an- 
nouncement has recently been made to 
the effect that a United States concern 
alone, without the participation of the 
other three nations, is producing the ' 
Turkish oil. 

Where there is oil, there is trouble. 
Where there is oil, there are bound to 
be international complications. 

It is in the interest of all Americans 
to create an informed public opinion 
conversant with these developments, of 
which very little is known in the out- 
side world. Perhaps if we sufficiently 
kindle our interest as a nation in the 
troubles of the Middle East,. cradle of 
mankind and of the three great re-- 
ligions, we may help to prevent it from 
bécoming the graveyard of mankind and 
of all the religions on the surface of the 
globe. 


Emil Lengyel, J.D., is associate professor of education, School of Education, New 
York University, New York City. He is the author of several: books, including The 
Danube; America’s Role in World Affairs; Turkey; and the latest, Americans from Hun- 
gary. He recently returned from an extended trip overseas, in the course of which he 


visited Greece and Turkey. 


Palestine: Acid Test of the United Nations - 


‚By Cart HERMANN Voss 


WO weeks ago, on that tragic after- 
noon when the United States dele- 
` gation asked the Security Council to 
. shelve the partition plan and establish 
a trusteeship over Palestine, one of the 
delegates to the United Nations was re- 
. ported to have said: “The first child of 
the United Nations is dead.” In an- 
swer to this remark, another delegate is 
said to have replied: “I fear the mother 
will ‘die, too.” on 

It is this concern for the future of the 
United Nations, our only present hope 
for world peace, that impels me to ad- 
dress myself to the subject: “Palestine: 
Acid Test of the United Nations.” . 
_ At this moment the future of the par- 
tition plan for Palestine, decreed by the 
General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions, is uncertain. It may be that the 
combination of forces assembled in op- 
position will succeed in crushing it. : If 
defeat be its fate, the result will be a 
blow to the Jewish people, especially, to 


the Jews in Palestine, in displaced per- 


sons camps in Cyprus, and in Germany 
and Austria; it will be a bitter disap- 
pointment to all believers in interna- 
tional justice; it will be a source of de- 
spair to all who pray for an integrated, 
peaceful world; and it will do irrepa- 
rable damage to the authority and pres- 
tige of the United Nations. 

The Palestine partition plan of the 
United Nations is an outstanding ex- 
ample of the way in which collective ac- 
tion can operate in a civilized world. It 
is now being sabotaged, however—sabo- 
taged especially by the United States, 


PROTOTYPE OF THE FUTURE STATE 


The partition plan seems to envisage 
a state system which would be an ad- 
vance over the monstrosities of arbitrary 
rule throughout the world today. A 
modern state is free to treat the citi- 
zens fairly or unfairly; to permit reli- 
gious: and racial discrimination or to 
prohibit it; to. exercise its economic 
sovereignty wisely or otherwise; to tol- 
erate attempts of the international com- 
munity to prevent its abuses of power 


‘or arrogantly to reject them. 


Not so, however, with the states en- 
visaged in the Palestine plan. In. these 
Jewish and Arab states, the equality of 
all citizens and the freedom of all re- 
ligions would be not merely guaranteed . 
by an internal constitution which ‘could 
be upset at the behest of a local ma- 
jority, by the whims of a parliament, by 
the caprices of a cabal of conspirators, 
or by a dictator. This equality and this 
freedom are placed under the guarantee 
of the international community. In 
these states, economic union would be 
compulsory, for it is stipulated in the 
interests of general welfare. In many 


‘respects, these states would be super- 


vised by representatives of the United 


- Nations acting with the authority of an 


the nation which had assumed leader- ° 


ship in pressing for its adoption. A day 
will come when America will rue her 
decision to destroy this United Nations 
proposal. 


organized world behind them. In these 
states, the United’ Nations as the nu- 
cleus of a world parliament would be 
given a special position of. authority en- 
abling it, if it were so minded, to curb 
any tendency to abuse the powers of 
sovereignty. 

How tragic it will be if this vision re~ 
mains only on paper. If; however, it 
becomes a concrete reality, then Pal- 
estine may present the world with a- 
prototype of the civilized state of the 
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`. -be influenced by this example. 
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future, -a political entity in which man 
` kind will, find authority linked with re- 
sponsibility toward the world at large. 
All states of the future would inevitably 
Hu- 
manity would have something better to 
anticipate than a continuation of the 
present system of autonomous and will- 
ful states free to plunge themselves and 


all mankind into a catastrophe brought | ` 


about by an endless succession of wars. 


STAKES IN THE PARTITION PLAN 


When the General Assembly of the 
United Nations at Flushing Meadow on 
November 29, 1947 adopted its plan for 
the partition of Palestine into Jewish 
and Arab states, an international re- 
gime for Jerusalem, and an economic 
union between the two states, the casual 
observer’ assumed that: the issue had 
been settled and that it would vanish 
from the front pages of the newspapers, 

Any expectation of this- kind was 
wholly .unjustified. Even if sins of 
‘omission and sins of.commission on the 
part of the United States, Great Britain, 
and the Arab states had not-led to 
anarchy in the Holy Land, there still 
would have been no grounds for the sup- 
position that the Palestine problem was 
no longer of prime concern. Here was 
a set of recommendations presented by 
an investigative commission and adopted 
by an ad hoc committee which, by de- 
cisive vote of more than two thirds of 
the General Assembly, became a “de- 
cision.” Here was a problem of which 
one government, Great Britain, was re- 


lieving itself of responsibility and for . 


‘which it requested swift, decisive ac- 
tion. Positive action was required to 
start this plan and to keep it function- 
ing, for it was not a self-starting ma- 
chine. 

In order to put the plan into action, 
- various instrumentalities of the United. 
Nations were expected to carry out spe- 
cific tasks. Loyal collaboration between 


~ 


them and the member states was con- 
sidered imperative. Such implementa- 
tion is a delicate, complex problem, 
probably the most delicate issue with 


‘which the new world organization has 


been confronted. If the United Nations 
is successful in so intricate a problem as 
this, it will have proved its worth for 


‚other, more vexed issues.’ 


Should the United Nations fail at 
this point, the damage will be enormous. 
I believe that the prestige and dignity, 
the authority and power—in fact, the 
entire future of the United Nations— 
are all at stake on this issue. Palestine 
is, indeed, the acid test of the United 
Nations. For that reason many friends 
of peace who otherwise might not be 
particularly concerned with the rights 
and wrongs of this question are intent 
upon a favorable result. 

Thoughtful students of the Palestine 
problem are beginning to realize that 
the time has passed when we must deal 


-primarily with Zionist claims and anti- 


Zionist counterclaims. It may be a 
diverting intellectual pastime to debate 
such issues as national sovereignty for 
both Arabs and Jews in Palestine, ab- 
sorptive capacity of the land, the alleged 
ambiguity of the Balfour Declaration, — 
possible contradictions in the McMahon 
and Sykes-Picot agreements, the legal 
aspects of the League of Nations’ Man- 
date, America’s historic support of Zion- 
ism, the benefits accruing to Palestinian 
Arabs from the colònies of Zionist pio- 
neers, and all the other issues which 
have filled countless books on the Zion- 
ist question. These points have been 
thoroughly discussed, studied, analyzed, 
and assessed; now they take a sec- 
ondary position. The issues of the 
United Nations and its survival take 
precedence. OS 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE PLAN 


I shall therefore focus attention upon 
the administrative aspects of Palestine 


` 
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and the United Nations, for the Pales- 
tine question has involved the United. 
. Nations in more than merely political 
problems.. To an unprecedented degree 
the United Nations is implicated be- 
cause at one stage or another, its every 
major organ has been or will be dealing 
with some phase of the project. May I 
list more in detail the many ways in 


which the partition plan gives a defi- | 


nite task and responsibility to the prin- 
cipal agencies and organs of the United 
Nations? ‘ 


The General Assembly 


The General Assembly was asked by 
the mandatory power to make recom- 
mendations for the future government 
of Palestine and was expected to re- 
ceive reports-on the implementation of 
the decisive vote it takes on its recom- 
mendations. A subsidiary organ of the 
United Nations, the United Nations 
Palestine Commission, has been charged 
with the responsibility of governing 
Palestine and of progressively trans- 


ferring its powers to the Provisional 


Councils of the Jewish and Arab states 
respectively, to the Economic Board, 
and to the governor of Jerusalem. Ata 
. later date, the General Assembly would 
. have to pass on the request for admis- 
sion to the United Nations of the two 
newly created states. . 


The Security Council 


The Security Council is charged with 
responsibility for safeguarding the Holy 
Land from aggression. It is also the 


organ for the guidance of the United 


Nations „Palestine Commission. If the 
Security Council asserts its authority, it 
would deal with possible international 
threats to peace as a result of any op- 
position to the implementation of the 
partition plan. The Security Council is 
the. organ which receives monthly and 
special reports concerning the partition 


plan. It is doubtful whether the pro- 
visional government that is to be set up. 
especially the provisional government of 
the new Jewish state, will be able to 
carry out its functions immediately; . 
hence, the need for action by the Se- 
curity Council to establish an interna- 
tional force to keep the peace in the 
event disorders break out. . 

A number of evasive legalisms have 
been introduced by the United States 
delegation to the United Nations to cast 
doubt upon the power of the Security 
Council; but it has been maintained by 
a logical interpretation of the United 
Nations Charter that the Security Coun- 
cil does have the power to implement 
partition, although it does not have the 
power to alter the partition plan. At. 
the San Francisco Conference it was 
clearly understood-—with the American: 
delegation concurring—that the Security . 
Council was not limited to the provi- 
sions of Chapters VI, VII, VIII, and 
XII of the United Nations Charter, but 
could expand to meet needs ard duties 


_otherwise not noted in those chapters. 


It is true that no military forces such 
as an international police force are at 
present available in the structure of the 
United Nations, for agreement has not 
been reached by the representatives of 
the United Nations Military Staff Com- 
mittee. Small contingents could, how- 
ever, be contributed to an international 
force by the middle and smaller powers. 
Such an international force, aided by 
volunteers, could join with the militia 
stipulated by the partition plan for each 
of the two states. The trusteeship 
proposals, recently introduced by the: 
United States delegation to the United 
Nations, may mean even more conflict 
in the area, for both Arabs. and’ Jews 
will undoubtedly oppose the move. 
Then additional troops—not fewer— 


may make this problem of grave con- 


cern to the Security Council. And 
upon the establishment of an interna- 


wi 


r 


sT 


-in Oriental countries. 
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tional force depends the success of its 
solution. p 


Economic and Social Council . 


The Economic and Social Council will 
have to appoint three international 
members of the Joint Economic Board 


with comprehensive powers over eco“ 


nomic, transit, and currency problems 
for both states, as well as for the inter- 
national cities of Jerusalem and Bethle- 
hem. The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil would: be able, through these ap- 
pointees (three from the Jewish state 
and three from the Arab state), to en- 
sure a mutually beneficial system of 
economic relations if that area. The 
economic union between the city of 
Jerusalem and the two divided states 
would be a unique feature of the par- 
tition plan because its progressive inter- 


. national character may serve as a con- 


structive example to other countries. 
But the plan of economic union has 
broader implications. Not only would 
it confer national freedom in the terri- 
tory of Palestine on two separate na- 
tionalities, Arabs and Jews; other as- 
pects transcend the idea of nationality. 
The Jewish people would now enjoy the 
sort of national liberation the Arab peo- 
ples have attained in such full measure 
during the past thirty years in seven 
states of an area of 1,204,000 square 
miles, 99 times the size of Palestine: 
Palestine can claim a special position 
in the industrialization of the Middle 
East, not by virtue of the already ap- 
preciable extent of her production, but 
because of the existence there of peo- 
ple not found, for obvious reasons, in 
other Oriental lands: viz. trained spe- 
cialists, skilled workers, and an instru- 
ment-minded class of - industrialists. 
Palestine has proved what can be done 
Neighboring 
lands have already evidenced genuine 


interest in Palestine’s achievements and — 


will seek her assistance when the po- 
litical obstacles have been removed. 

The Economic and Employment Com- 
mission of the Economic and Social 
Council could direct its attention to the 
oil supply of the Middle East and make . 
recommendations for an international 
oil authority, which would be a salutary 
influence in an area riddled by bitter 
rivalries for oil fields. A committee is 
studying the formation of an Economic 
Commission for the Middle East to be 
created in 1949. Here is a contest for 
oil supplies going on not only between 
the Russians and the Americans, but be- 
tween the British and the Americans as 
well. Decisions made on the Palestine 
question by the United States State De- 
partment and by the more powerful 
Department of Defense are apparently 
determinéd by considerations about 
Anglo-American oil deposits in the 
Middle East and strategic American 
interests, rather than by considerations 
of justice and the verdict of an interna- 
tional tribunal. Here is a focal point 
of infection for another war. An inter- 
national oil authority under the Eco- 
nomic and Employment Commission of 
the Economic and Social Council is of 
real importance. - 

A project would hereby be inaugu- 
rated which would be unique as an 
experiment in international government 
under the United Nations or integrated 
with it. To that extent, at least, it may 
be said that the fate of the United Na- 
tions and the destiny of the Jews are 
entwined. A determined policy of de- 
velopment, promoted and guided by the 
states concerned and assisted by the 
Economic and Social Council, could 
bring about a greater development of 
Palestine for the benefit of all its in- 
habitants and of the Middle East as 
well. 


The Trusteeship Council 
The Trusteeship Council would have 
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the responsibility of supervising the 
government of Jerusalem and Bethle- 
hem, cities sacred to three major faiths, 
Islam, Christianity, and Judaism. It 
would be the administrator of the cities 
of Jerusalem and Bethlehem through 
the instrumentality of a governor se- 
lected by it. It would also work out 
the statute for these two cities. 


The suggestion to arrange a trustee- . 


ship for Palestine, it should be remem- 
bered, was rejected by the United Na- 
tions Special Commitiee on Palestine in 
August of 1947, as well as by the ad hoc 


committee of the General Assembly . 


later that autumn. 

In commenting on the American sug- 
gestion for a trusteeship in the Pales- 

tine crisis, the Australian Minister for 

External Affairs, Dr. Herbert V. Evatt, 

registered his opposition:  * 


Decisions of.a competent international 
conference should be accepted aiter there 
- has been full enquiry and fair debate and 
a just settlement has been reached... 
The United Nations decision was reached 
‚by more than a two-third majority, the 
only dissentients being the Arab States and 
certain nations very closely associated with 
them. The decision was a just and im- 
partial one and must not be lightly set 
aside. . 

In my opinion, the United Netions de- 
: cision, has been gradually undermined by 
. intrigues directed against the Jewish peo- 
ple. It would be little short of a tragedy 
if the fundamental rights of self-govern- 
ment were to.be denied to both the Jews 
and Arabs as it is guaranteed to them un- 
der the Assembly decision just as religious 
freedom is also guaranteed to the Chris- 
tian churches throughcut Palestme. The 
only considerations that influenced the 
United Nations Assembly were those of 
justice and fair dealing to all concerned. 
It would be most disturbing if mere con- 
siderations of power politics or expediency 
were allowed to destroy the decision. 
“ However, if a Special United Nations As- 


sembly is called, it is hardly likely to ac- . 


cept any plan which involves the annihila- 


tion of the previous decision unless new 
facts. of overwhelming cogency are proved 
to exist. 

- I need hardly add that under the United 
Nations Charter the Security Council has 
no power whatever to overrule the recom- 
mendation of the Assembly. 


The Talea Court of Fishes 


The International Court of Justice 
will have to decide on all controversial 
issues concerning the validity of inter- 
national agreements and will be the 
competent organ to interpret the decla- 
rations of the two governments to the 
United Nations. 


The Secretariat 


The last principal organ of the United 
Nations, the Secretariat, through its 
chief, the Secretary-General, must sup- 
ply funds for the United Nations Pal- 
estine Commission and serve as a co- 
ordinating center for all its activities. 
The Secretary-General, as the guardian 


‘of the peace, is the chief of staff who 


supervises “the peace commission of the 
world.” 


The. World Health Organization 


The World Health Organization would 
be challenzed by the question of how it 
might rid the Middle East oi the dis- 
eases which are the curse of that area. 
Bilharzia, cholera, amoebic dysentery, 
pellagra, and, most of all, malaria, are 
the foes which could be vanquished by 
the World Health Organizatian in con- 
junction with the excellent medical serv- 
ices hade available by the Jews. Arab 
states may for a while decline with 
haughty disdain the offers of the Hadas- 
sah-University-Rothschild Hospital to 
aid in fighting disease in the Middle 
East, but eventually they .will surely 


want to co-operate with a health pro- 


gram inccrporating the Jewish health 
forces and the World Health Organiza- 
tion. The World Health Organization 
could avail itself of the scientifc skill . 
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and the experimental research carried 
on by Jewish scientists in: the. Hebrew 
University on Mt. Scopus. .' 


The International Bank and Fund 
The International Bank for Recon- 


struction and Development and the In- 


ternational Monetary Fund could aid in 
financing such a project as the Jordan 
Valley Authority, the concrete realiza- 


tion of the famous “Lowdermilk plan.” 


The several hundred million dollars 
needed to build the dams, irrigation 
canals, flood control and soil: reclama- 
tion projects, deepened river channels 
and hydroelectric plants, could ‘be re- 
paid within a half century. The moneys 
advanced might prove to be a more de- 
pendable loan than many other trans- 
actions of these two organizations. 


The International Refugee Organization 


The International Refugee Organiza- . 


tion could aid in bringing to Palestine 
not only the hapless refugees lingering 
in detention camps on Cyprus, but also 
the quarter of a million stateless Jews 
who face their fourth year of “libera- 
tion” in detention camps of the British 
and. American zones in occupied Ger- 
many and Austria. 


UNESCO 


The’ United Nations ‘Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
would find in the Middle East a re- 
markable opportunity for achievement 
through education and international un- 
derstanding. Here is the grievous prob- 
lem, of illiteracy with which so many 
Arab states are burdened, as in Egypt, 
where the illiterate comprise 90 per 
cent of a population of 17 millions. 
The Arab community in Palestine is 
less than 30 per cent literate, büt the 
Jewish community is about 93 per cent 
literate. The Arabs have little ac- 
quaintance with higher education and 
find it almost unattainable; in the Jew- 


‘ish community, higher education is an 
accepted and desired possibility. 

UNESCO would have an importarit 
task to fulfill in Palestine, namely, the 
modernization of Arab life by raising 
the educational standards of the Arab 
community. When that goal is at- 
tained, the gulf between Arab and Jew 
will be in great measure bridged. If 
the Arabs do not as yet share the so- 
cial and cultural values of the Jews, 
values based upon European standards 
of civilization, it is not because the 
Arabs reject them, but because they 
have not yet managed to attain them as 
quickly as they desire. The balance is 
shifting from the desert to the towns, 
from nomadism to urban stability, from 
religious dogma to intellectual adven- 
ture. The transformation is an inex- 
orable process. UNESCO would be 
called upon to aid in the transformation 
and to make it a reality more speedily 
and smoothly achieved. 


Specialized agencies 


It would not be long before the Pales- 
tine partition plan would need for its 
full implementation the help of certain 
specialized agencies of the United Na- 
tions, especially the International Civil 
Aviation Organization, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, the International 
Trade Organization, the Universal 
Postal Union, and others as well. The 
partition of Palestine, if successfully 
carried through, would represent the 
most comprehensive venture in inter- 
national co-operation, one in which all 
the bodies of the United Nations and 
numerous specialized: agencies would 


. participate. 


- A Parapox or History 


If, in this almost microscopic spot of 
land in the Middle East, the United 
Nations succeeds in using its full power 
‚and all its organs and agencies, it will 
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then have acquired the strength, the ex- 
perience, and the authority to do larger 
tasks, perhaps in areas of even greater 
conflict and complexity, such as India- 
Pakistan and China. 

‘This, test of the United Nations is 
both interesting and ironic. Why? 
Just this: Judaism has helped foster a 
unique example of an enduring nation- 


alism paired’with the imperishable idea . 


of universalism. Note how the yearning 


of the deeply religious Jew: “Next year 
in Jerusalem,” has been coupled with: 


“the message of the Lord” as inter- 
preted by Amos: “Are ye not as chil- 
dren of the Ethiopians unto me, O chil- 
dren of Israel?” It is not one or the 
other, not Zionism or universalism, but 
both a national hope and a universal 
ethic at one and the same time. It is 
the drive of the Jewish people for na- 
tionhood, the centuries-old urge for na- 
tional survival, that puts to a rigorous, 
almost merciless test. the ability of the 
United Nations to approximate, in its 
structure aS a peace organization for 
the world, that universalism which is an 
integral part of Judaism and thereby 
of the Judaic-Christian-humanist ethos. 
Here is a curious paradox of history. 


THE PROBLEM oF AGGRESSION 


By an interesting coincidence, the 
Palestine case has confronted the United 
Nations with another test of particular 
significance: the maintenance of an in- 
ternational verdict in the face of vio- 
lence and aggression. Sooner or later, 
this test must be met by any interna- 
- tional organization that is worth sur- 
viving. The danger is greatest when 
the threat of violence is strong and en- 
.dangers an organization as yet weak 
and untried. It is indeed fortunate 
that, in the case of Palestine, these 
forces of aggression and violence are 
weak forces which can only bluff their 
way through because of cowardice and 
indecision among the great powers, led 


by the United States. If the leading 
powers of the United Nations had re- 
mained united behind .the verdict of 
November 29, 1947, the aggression 
might easily have been overcome. They 
might thus have created a precedent of 
tremendous significance for the future, 
of the international organization. 


WHAT WE Can ACCOMPLISH 


At this crucial time, the developments 
on the Palestine issue are clouded in un- 
certainty. The great powers hesitate. 
America backs and fills. The small coun- 
tries, demoralized by such an example, 
are undecided because the United States, 
the greatest power on earth, leads the 
procession of fumbling, indecisive -na- 
tions. For the sake of questionable 
tactical advantage in a great-power 
game, America seems ready to sacrifice 


not only her.own justice and honor, but 


the future of the United Nations as 
well. America succeeds only in provid- 
ing a spectacle of indignity and com- 
plete lack of principle. 

But it is not too late. Perhaps this 
blueprint of a better state system in 
Palestine, under a high-minded interna- 
tional supervision, will yet become a 
fact. Should that eventuality occur, 
then the United Nations will have ac- 
complished three things: 

(1) The United Nations will have ' 
remedied the national homelessness of 
the Jewish people and brought a meas- 
ure of healing to the hurt inflicted 
upon the Jews by an unchristian world 
through two millennia-of a so-called 
Christian era. 

(2) The United Nations ‘will have 
aided both Arab and Jew in weaving a 
pattern of co-operation helpful to the 
surrounding lands in an awakening 


‘Middle East, a Middle East which will 


be hindered if a Jewish state in Pales- 
tine is throttled. 

(3) The United Nations will have 
shown to the entire world that in the 


`y 
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microcosm of the Palestine problem lies 
the macrocosm of .the world problem. 
There, in miniature, exist the kind and 
variety of United Nations activities 


which the world will need and expect on 
a far larger scale in the years ahead if 
mankind is to be spared the scourge of 
war. 


Carl Hermann Voss, Ph.D., New York City, has served since 1943 as extension secre- 
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and author on religious and international subjects; last year he made extended trip to Eu- 
rope, the Middle East, and South ‘Africa, during which he visited Palestine on two difer- 
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- India’s Role in One World ; 


By Asar ALI 


HE kind of one world in which In- 

dia is to play her role is, as far as I 
can judge, a recent conception. Science; 
during the past quarter of a century, 
has overcome temporal and spatial im- 
pediments to such an extent that today 
it is possible for people living. in the 
most distant parts of the world to be 
reached within a few hours by air, while 
the voice of the east and the west, the 
north and the south, can be heard across 
thousands of miles within a few seconds. 
Further, it may be possible before very 
long for television to bring the visual 
pictures of various parts of the globe to 
every home; dnd we must not forget 
that death and destruction can also be 
carried to the remotest parts of the 
earth within incredibly short time. 

All these developments have brought 
the oneness of the world into bold re- 
lief. However, while scientific progress 
has advanced by leaps and bounds, the 
concept of human and ethical values, 
which should stabilize peace and steady 
progress of the whole of humanity, 
seems to -have left much to be desired, 
and the kind of one world which should 
function as an integral whole still lingers 
in the region of hope and fear. 


THE WORLD WE DESIRE 


[L Perhaps the nearest description of the 
world we hope for would be the knitting 


` ` together of all human relationships and 


activities as well as the natural resources 
of this planet into one economic and 
- ethical fabric with a view to obtaining 
- the maximum good of mankind with the 


fullest individual and collective freedom. 


After all, there are only three elements 
in the structure of civilized human so- 
ciety: (1) the natural resources of the 
globe, (2) human and auxiliary labor, 


and (3) human intelligence and skill. 
When these three elements are properly 
compounded, human needs are provided 
with all the achievements which the civi- 
lized way of life demands and can pro- 
duce. . 

The first prerequisite of achieving 
such a result, in my opinion, is the 


definition and final acceptance by all 


human beings of fundamental human 
rights. So long as this foundation is not 


‘well and truly laid, and so long as fun- 


damental human rights are not put be- 
yond the pale of controversy, it will be 
futile to think of achieving one world. 
The Human Rights Committee of the 
United Nations has drawn up a report, 
but its definitions are still in the realm 
of controversy. Curiously enough, the 
keystone of the Charter of the United 
Nations rests on fundamental human 
rights which have yet to be defined and 
accepted by all. The lack of this defini- 
tion has caused some of the decisions of 


` the United Nations to be questioned by 


individual nations and groups. “After 
all, real justice depends on universally , 
accepted axioms and sanctions, and so 


- long as international law has not crys- 


tallized in universally accepted princi- 
ples, one world can hardly be expected 
to emerge from the realm of dream. 

So far, international commerce and 


‚communications, which are dictated by 


the economic needs of human beings, 
have knitted the world into one integral 
whole. Other attempts consist of inter- 
national negotiations resulting in trea- . 
ties which govern international relation- 
ships and dealings. What is required, 
however, is something far beyond these. 
One world will require a world gov- 
ernment, with all its requisite organs 
for executive, deliberative, and judicial 
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This means that the abso- 


to undergo an agreed modification, and 
some of the powers exercised by indi- 
vidual nations will have to’ be pooled 
and delegated to the federal world gov- 
ernment. The extent. of such federal 
powers will naturally be the subject of 
negotiation between various nations and 
powers in order to establish co-operative 
peace and collective progress. 


ATTEMPTS AT FEDERATION 


It is a well-known fact of history that 
in the past efforts have been made along 


- similar lines by religious groups and also 


by megalomaniacal conquerors. These 
attempts, however, have not resulted in 
the production of one world. The first 
comprehensive and international at- 
tempt of a political nature, inspired by 
President Wilson, was made at the con- 
clusion of the First World War and 
took the shape of the League of Na- 
tions. Before the beginning of the 
Second World War, however, imperial 


ambitions and ruthless aggression tolled. 


the death knell of the League of Na- 
tions, and it died unwept and unsung. 

The second and latest effort ‘has ma- 
terialized in the form of the United Na- 
tions organization; but even the United 


. Nations represents only fifty-seven na- 


tions. Some of the others, both in Eu- 
rope and in Asia, are still unrepresented 
in the United Nations. During the 
short ‘period that the United Nations 
has been in existence, its strength and 
its weakness have been clearly revealed, 
and although heroic efforts are still 
oe made, it has not yet advanced 


An the experimental stage, and seems 


have no more than moral authority 
without any material sanctions. 

I do not wish to tread on the thorny 
ground of international controversy, but 
it is common knowledge today that the 
world is sharply divided by conflicting 


ideologies, and the realization of the 


dream of progressive co-operation, which 
the masses of humanity are still await- 
ing, seems to be receding into the back- 
ground, and suspicion, distrust, and 
gnawing’ fears are nn on the 
horizon. 

It is against this omi that we 
have to think of achieving one world. 
To my mind, certain basic factors de- 
mand immediate recognition if this state 
of affairs is to be improved. But hav- 
ing regard to the subject to which I am 
to address myself, I must not stray too 
far out, but should proceed on the as- 
sumption that one world will be a re- 
ality within measurable time, and give 
you a bird’s-eye view of what India’s 
role can be in such a world. 


Inpra’s POLITICAL STATUS 


WĪ must assure you at the outset, that 


by her history, traditions, and aspira- 
tions, India stands for peace throughout 
the world, which naturally means that 
India stands for human freedom, both 
individual and collective, and construc- 
tive co-operation. Let us, however,- 


_look at the factual picture of India 


since its emergence as a coequal and 
sovereign member of the family of free. 


a, of the world. 


„Until August 15, ‚1947, India was a 
single_ geographical and political "unit 
with a total area of 1,819,000 square 
miles, and 400 million inhabitants, vari- 
ously distributed between British India 
and the ‘so-called Princely India. All 
itS major problems were dealt with as 


. a whole, and its entire war and peace 


potential was subject to integral plan- 
ning and mobilization. During the 
First and Second World Wars India’s 
contribution to the victory of the forces 
of democracy . ‘was proportionately im- 
mense; and during the Second World 
War, India’ s value as the most. impor- 
tant. strategical base in the Eastern 
Hemisphere was universally recognized. 

In view of the general political and 
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economic conditions prevailing in the 


world and the uneasy balance of se- 


curity and peace, the controversy over 
the division of India into two separate 
states of equal sovereignty and unequal 
resources acquired considerable impor- 
tance during the past two and a half 
years. But the force of rapidly worsen- 
ing circumstances and the compelling 
necessity of organizing the immense eco- 
nomic potential of India constrained 
the leaders of political opinion to accept 
the British Government’s suggestion that 
the larger units of India should be 
constitutionally divided into the Indian 
Union and Pakistan, and Princely India 
should join one or the other Dominion 
according to feasible community of in- 
terests. Accordingly, on August 15, 
1947 the two Dominions came into 
being. 

The population in the Indian Union 
amounts to nearly 320 million, after the 
accession of the bulk of the Princely 
States; and the population of the north- 
western and northeastern halves of 
Pakistan is of the order of 70,5 million. 
By far the larger part of actively or- 
ganized industries and enormous eco- 


nomic potential are in the Indian Union, . 
and even according to the distribution 


of communities, very nearly half of the 
Moslem population is also in the In- 
dian Union. 


NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


- The Indian Union as a whole is busy 
mobilizing its industrial, mineral, and 
general economic resources, and several 
projects equal to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority are either under way or on 
tbe eve of being launched. Among the 


- undertakings of the Indian Union are 


transport and communication services; 
defense services; key and public utility 
industries; industries connected with 
large-scale agricultural programs which 
may cover over 75 million acres; Irriga- 
tion, hydroelectric, and thermal station 
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projects aiming at the irrigation and 
electrification of many hundreds of 
thousands of square miles; extension of 
railroads by thousands of miles; exten- 
sion of national highways by nearly 300 
thousand miles; vast schemes of build- 
ing dams; and the reconstruction of 
nearly 500 thousand villages, with up- 
to-date health and social services. These 
projects spell billions of dollars’ worth 
of mechanical equipment and services, 
and the employment of every available 
citizen of the Union. 

You can picture the immense effort 
implied in all this. Nine provinces, 
some equal to the larger countries of 
Europe, and certainly bigger than any 
country of the Western Hemisphere 
with the exception of. the United States, 
are engaged in maturing, preparing, 
and implementing these projects and 
schemes. 


‘STRATEGIC POSITION 


“This gives you the sketchiest outline 
of India and its potential ; but by far 
the most important factor is the. peculiar 

grea a e a nr nn ne 
importance .of_India_in_respect of any 
development in the world. India_is on 
the crossroads of the “world. One’ can- 
not yt girdle the globe by air or any other 
route without crossing or touching India 
at some important point. It has been 
assessed as one of the most important 
strategical bases in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. Its war and peace: potentials 
are immense. They are nearly as great 
in respect of the Eastern Hemisphere as 
are those of the United States in the 
Western Hemisphere. With her peace 
potential fully developed, India can al- 
ways be counted upon as one of the 
greatest factors in the process of sta- 
bilizing peace in the East. A well-or- 
ganized and strong India spells strength 
to all the neighboring countries of 
southern Asia, and it also means a great 
deal of strength to China. Therefore 
the entire economic resources of India, 
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when fully developed, can contribute a 
considerable share of assistance to the 
economic development of the rest of the 
world. This means that for the peace- 
ful development of humanity, India. 
should be looked upon as a great reser- 
‘voir of manpower and economic devel- 
opment. 


GOVERNMENTAL STRUCTURE 


Sovereign India is developing as a 
secular democratic republic, with a fed- 
eral center and autonomous states. The 
framework: of its Constitution is very 
much like that of the United States, but 
with a slight difference in its working. 
However beautifully the working of 
your Constitution may suit you, our ex- 
perience and training lead us to prefer 
the parliamentary system as it obtains 
in the United Kingdom. Your Consti-. 
tution puts the Chief Executive and the 
Congress into power for a specific pe- 
riod of time. There may be conflicts 
between the two and disputes may arise, 
but nevertheless they remain in power 
for the entire term for which they were 
elected. We, on the other hand, are 
introducing the parliamentary system of 
government. By this I mean that the 
majority of the elected representatives 
will take over the executive function, 
the Cabinet, and when a majority loses 
the confidence of the country it natu- 


rally- walks out, and the other party 


walks in and holds the reins of govern- 
ment. 

India stands for the damy fra- 
ternity, and freedom of all human 
beings in all fields of life, with no dis- 
ability of any kind imposed on anyone. 
I will digress here to answer a question 
that is put to me over and over again— 
“How is your caste system going to af- 
fect the working of your Constitution?” 
The caste system in India has ceased to 
exist, or ceased to function. Today, in 
a Cabinet ‘of fourteen in the Central 

Government of India, two ministers are 
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from the lowest caste. The very Consti- 
tution under which we are to function 
was drafted by a committee which was 
presided over by Dr. B. K. Ambedkar, 
an alumnus of a university in the United 
States, who belongs to one of the lowest 
castes. Thus the members of the lowest 
castes are helping to decide the destiny 
of the country. 

- Nor are we going to impose any dis- 
ability on anyone for any other reason. 
All’ adult men and women have been en- 
franchised. They.can vote anyone into 
power or out of power. There is no 
distinction between men and women in 
India as far as their political status.or 
power is concerned. ‘They are like the 
two wings of a bird; if the bird is to 
fly straight and properly, both pinions 
must work—men and women. 


InpiA’s VITALITY 


India. has the unique distinction of 
being ¢ one of the survivors of the ancient 
Civilized world, having traveled down 
the stream ‘of time, under the arcade of 
many historical vicissitudes, to take up 
the fearsome challenge of the atomic 
age. About five or six thousand years 
ago the entire civilized world consisted 
of only five or six regions and five or 
six powers. They were ancient China, 
ancient India, Iran, Egypt, and the 
whole of that land in which flourished 
Judea, Mesopotamia, Assyria, and all 
the big Chaldean and other Semitic em- 
pires of their day. Greece was not 
born, nor was Rome. In that civilized 
world India pulled its own weight. 

Most of those powers have disap- 
peared. Only China and India have 
survived these six thousand years. 
There must have been something unique 
in their thought processes that enabled 
them to travel down the centuries while 
their contemporaries disappeared. The 
seeds of the defunct civilizations reap- 
peared in Greece and Rome, but even 
they disappeared and have reappeared 
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among you. 
past, the entire drift of the past, are 
finding expression here. 
due to the fact that history follows a 
certain rhythm of existence, consisting 
. of birth, growth, decadence, and dis- 
integration which is always followed by 
resurrection through new seeds. This 
rhythm applies not only to the vegetable 
kingdom and the animal kingdom; it 
~ applies also to nations, to great groups 
of people. They are born, they grow, 
they exercise their fullest powers, per- 
haps for a long span of years—perhaps 
for two or three centuries—then de- 
cadence sets in and the decay results in 
a dispersal. This dispersal may carry 
away those individual groups or nations 
into the limbo, but the seeds are left 
behind to sprout again, somewhere. The 
seeds of Rome and Greece anc ancient 
Egypt are, to my mind, living here 
within and under new conditiors and in 
a new environment. 


ON THE EASTERN HORIZON 


India, however, has survived all these 


= 


His Excellency, Hon. Asaf Alt is Ambassador of India to the United States. 


‘Those arts, .the historic 


But that is‘ 


` 

six thousend years; but India has 
known a great many changes, including 
stagnation for centuries. But now In- 
dia-is fully aware, is wide awake, and 
all her ancient ideas are reviving. I 
feel that there is a revival not only of 
India but of the entire East. It is quite. 
possible that the sun of civilization has 
completed its cycle and is beginning to 
rise in the East once again. Let us 
hope that will be the dawn of one world, 
in spite of all the great disappointments 
and despair which face us today—in 
spite of all the fears which overhang the 
whole of humanity in heavy clouds. 
Let us hore that one world will not re- 
mdin a mere idea, but will become a 
practical reality. 

I therefore may be permitted to say 
that India ‚is destined to fill an impor- 


Se mn 


tant. role_in_ one. world ‘or even na ı 


‘bifurcated world ‚in both the moral.and 
the material fields of human activity. 
The eyes cf one-fifth of the human race 
inhabiting this ancient land are fixed 
upon the horizon to hail the dawn of 
peace in a happier and better world, 
which, let us hope, will be one world! 


He has 


been a lawyer by profession and has had extended experience in Indian public life and is 


particularly an expert on defense and on foreign affairs. 


In addition to his long political 


service, including that of Cabinet Minister, his interests have been wide, ranging from 
literature to the fine arts and from philosophy to the abstruse sciences. 
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The New Far Eastern. Conflict 


By NATHANIEL PEFFER 


HESE are historic days in the Far 

East. They are historic in the Far 
East, in the United States, and certainly 
as far as relations between America.and 
the Far East are concerned. It is pos- 
sible to say that for the Far East there 
has never been a more historic moment 
—not even in 1842 when England forced 
China to open up to the West; nor in 
1853, when Perry did the same thing in 
Japan; nor in 1937 when Japan invaded 
China. 

President Truman recently’ signed a 
bill authorizing a loan (so-called) of 
some.$467 million to the National Gov- 
ernment of China, thus opening a new 


chapter in Far Eastern history.” This ' 


action represents an intervention in the 
internal affairs of a great Far Eastern 
country such as no world power has ever 
attempted, even in the “palmiest” days 
of nineteenth century imperialism. 

In those imperialistic times great pow- 
ers sought territory and special privi- 
leges, mainly economic. But none of 
them (except Japan, in 1937) ever pre- 
sumed to determine who should govern 
China and -how it should be governed. 
None of them ever threw its strength 
economically and politically behind one 
group in China in order to establish and 
maintain that group. Yet that is what 
the United States is doing today with 
its $467 million. 


OUTCOME OF CHINESE Loan 


The least unfortunate outcome of this 
United States policy is that we shall 
simply lose $467 million. That, how- 
ever, is too much to hope for. The 
second least unfortunate outcome is that 
about a year from now we shall find 


` ourselves obliged to cover our first in- 


vestment in the Nanking Government 


_ by giving another $467 million, or $500, 


or $600, or $700 million, and that we 
shall lose those sums as well; and that 
a year thereafter we shall do the same 
thing, and lose again. In other words, 
the most fortunate thing we can look 
forward to is that we shall lose no more 
than one or more billion dollars. 


U. S. Protectorate over China 


The third least unfortunate (and 
more likely) outcome is that the United 
States will find that money is not 
enough and will be (or will feel) obliged 
to send armament followed by military 
technicians and civilian officials to exer- 
cise supervision over the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, so as to ensure the effective 


‘use of its continuing investment. In 


other words, this country will establish 
a quasi-protectorate over China; and in 
so doing, will incur all the animosity and 
the rancor with which the Chinese have 
properly come to regard any great West- 
ern power attempting to exercise im- 
perialistic rights in China. All the hos- 
tility which the Chinese once felt, toward 
England, Germany, France, Russia, and, 


‚Japan will be directed toward the United 


States. This, however, is one of the 
more fortunate of the possible conse- 
quences. 


Likelihood of war- 


What is more dangerous (and this is 
emphasized not melodramatically but 
in an attempt at cool, dispassionate 
analysis) and even more likely, is that 


‚the United States will be obliged to send 


both arms and men to China to safe- 
guard the National Government which 
it has guaranteed and subsidized. Then 
Russia will send an equal number of 
arms and men; and the two forces al- 
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most inevitably must clash. We shall 


_ thus have precipitated a war which (I 
say this confidently but with passion-- 


ate regret) we shall lose unless the re- 
verses we inevitably suffer in the Far 
East are overmatched by military suc- 
cesses In Europe. 


Chinese plight 


One thing is clear. The recent loan 
to China is of the utmost importance 
only in what it portends, not in what it 
is. This $467 million is of no conse- 
quence except to the taxpayer; of itself 
it is meaningless and farcical. It might 
just as well’ be packaged and dumped 
into the Potomac, for all the good it 
will do either to America, or to China, 


-or to the Far East, or to history. 


- 


The . National Governments first 
requisite for stopping the Communist 
advance has not been money. On the 
other hand, insofar as money is needed, 
many times $467 million would have to 
be sent to China. Our $467 million is 
like a pebble dropped into a placid 


pond; a few ripples, and the water. 


closes over it. 

May I illustrate what we have done 
in the present period of “higher states- 
manship”? We'have found a man 


- about to go bankrupt, a man whom we 


do not particularly like but whom we 
consider necessary for our well-being. 
His creditors are closing in on him; 
there is talk of “forged checks”; he 
might go to jail. He is $2,000 in debt; 
we lend him $600. He earns $24 a 
week and habitually spends $47; hence 
his indebtedness. - At the end of a year, 


` of course, he will be $2,595 in debt— 


more than when we found his plight so 
great that we gave him $600. 

A year from now, then, China’s finan- 
cial situation will be worse than it is 
now; presumably we shall donate: an- 
other half billion; and after yet another 
year, another half billion; and so on 
until, presumably, the Communists take 
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over, after which we shall bring our 
donations to an’end and charge off the 
two or three billion to the American 
taxpayer, 


æ 


MILITARY AID TO CHINA 


It is not necessary to argue this point 
too far. It was conceded by the most 
ardent advocates -of aid to China, who 
admitted in the Congressional debate 
that money was not enough. They ar- 
gued that military aid—meaning arma- 
ment—ought also to be given. And in 
this there is more logic, but at the same 
time not quite enough. If what we seek 
is the victory of Chiang Kai-shek over 
the Communists, arms are not enough 
either. Like money, they have not been 
the prime requisites of the National 
Government. In July 1946 the forces 


.of Chiang Kai-shek began the civil war 


with an almost immeasurable superiority 
in armament, which had been made pos- 
sible by the utilization of arms sup- 
plied and stored up by the Americans 
before the Japanese surrender, presum- 
ably for use against Japan. 

The Nationalist Government, then, 
began the civil war with an armament 
superiority which we could hardly re- 
produce now without tremendous ef- 
fort. Nevertheless, it was on the de- 
fensive after a year of fighting, and now 
is fleeing and only desperately clinging 
to survival. 

The most we can accomplish by send- 
ing arms to China is to reproduce the 
conditions of eighteen months ago; by 
any axiom, the same conditions or 
causes produce the same effects. If we 
give the Chinese Government the same 
degree of superiority in'arms as it had 
eighteen months ago, eighteen months 
hence we shall again and to the same 
extent have to restore that superiority. 

Neither money nor armament, then, 
is enough in times as dangerous and as - 
critical as these. And any nation as 
powerful as the United States has not 


A 
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only a political but a moral obligation 
to act with the courage of its logic. It 
is sound policy to do everything neces- 
sary to accomplish our purposes: in 
China. Let us see by what courses of 
action those aims can be attained. 


DEFEAT OF THE NATIONALISTS ` 


First it is necessary to ask why, in 
spite of sufficient money and armament, 
in spite of the excellent troops trained 
under the Americans from 1943 to 1945, 
the Nanking Government is not only 
receding but probably collapsing. 

The question is a puzzling one. In 
1946 and 1947 neither the Americans nor 
any Chinese who. had retained a sense 
of responsibility anticipated such a set- 
back. - None of us expected a debacle 
of the present dimensions. We knew-— 


in spite of the boastings of National 


Government military advisers—that 
there would be prolonged see-sawing 
ending in a deadlock—entailing, co- 
incidentally, the death of millions of 
Chinese and the suffering of -millions 
more. But we did not expect positive 
Communist victories. We expected Na- 


tionalist victories, since it was the Na-- 


tionalists who had the troops and the 


_ equipment; we thought that the Com- 


munists would utilize the strategy which 
the troops of Chiang Kai-shek and the 
Communists had together used on the 
Japanese: to retreat, to filter back 
quietly, necessitating another Japanese 
offensive. What we did not realize was 
that the Nationalist Government was 
already in the last stages of decay. 


Non sequitur in the Senate 


May I parenthetically call attention 
to a charming and illuminating mar- 
ginal note on contemporary history? 
The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, that elite Committee of the 
greatest deliberative body in-the world, 
was the scene of a delightful succession 
of episodes when it met to consider the 


question of Chinese aid. One day it 
presented to the Senate a report deal- 
ing with the China Aid Program, in 
which it stated essentially that the Chi- 
nese Government was rotten, replete 
with inefficiency, corruption, bureau- 
cratic maladies, military incompetency, 
and dishonesty among Army command- 
ers; and that, furthermore, it had lost 
the popular confidence. Therefore, the 
report continued, let us give this Chi- 
nese Government $467 million. 

After it had been pointed out in the 
newspapers that the Committee report 
might be something of a non sequitur, 
Senator Vandenberg, its chairman, arose 
in the Senate and announced that he 


‘wanted to unsay what the Committee 


had said. He explained: he had not 
read what his Committee said; then, 
having read it, he would not deny it; 
he would just unsay it. “Besides, 
Chiang Kai-shek is very patriotic.” So 
let the United States give his Govern- 


-ment $467 million, no matter what kind 


of a Government it is. 

Despite the operatic nuances of that 
episode, the Committee report stated 
the truth. It is historically demon-- 
strable that when any government loses 
the moral support of its people, it is on - 
the way out. The National Govern- 
ment in China has lost the loyalty, the 
confidence, the trust of the Chinese 
people, to an extent that even those of 
us without illusion were unaware of. 
Therefore it is not so much the Com- 
munists who have won the war as the 
Nationalists who have lost it. There is 
a distinction here, and a revealing one. 


THE CHOICE 


There is serious danger now that the 
Communists will take over the control 
of China. If they are to be stopped, if 
the Nanking Government is to be saved, 
we must, in the name of logic, send 
American troops 3 
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China. We must.take over the conduct 
of the. war, entirely supplanting the 
National Government. : We must pro- 
ceed, if we can, to crush ‚the Commu- 
nists, and let the Russians do what they 
will. If a case can be made out against 
the Communists on the ground that 


‘ they are. a Russian vanguard (which 


may: be true, although we have no proof 
of it).American forces alone can stop 
them. Unless we do that; we must do 
nothing—just let events take. their 
course. 

The less disagreeable of two dis- 
agreeable choices is to do nothing; to 
wait and see; to remain a free agent; 
to watch the actions of the Communists 
in the event they are victorious, par- 


ticularly insofar as their relations with 


Russia are concerned, Thus we would 
be free to say to the Russians that, 
whatever happeris in China, they on 
their part shall not intervene. 

It may very well come to pass that 


the Russian challenge will have to be. 


met. If so, should it be met in Asia, or 
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in the West? My own belief is that to 
chance an encounter of the ‘Russians in 
Asia by. supporting the Chinese Na- 
tional Government may very likely be 
fatal. Asia from our point of view 


represents the most unfavorable battle- 


ground for a Russo-American conflict. 
We would inevitably lose because we 
back a government in China which, 
lacking the support of the Chinese peo- 
ple, cannot stand; and also because, in 
the event of a Russo-American war in 
the Far East, the majority of the Chi- 
nese people would be against us. 

Let us then, if we, must stand up to 
the Russian challenge, choose a part of 
the world in which we can support 
whom we will with a sense of dignity, 
and in which the majority of the peo- 
ple would be behind us. Let us meet 
the Russians, if we must, in Europe. — 

Thus in my opinion, although a case 
can be made out for either of these two 
courses of United States action in re- 
gard to China, it would be wiser to do 
nothing at all at the present time. — 


Nathaniel Peffer is pro fessor of international relations at Columbia University. He 
has spent several years in the Far East, most recently serving there for the Department 
of State on a cultural relations mission. The latest of his published general KOORS 15 
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The Chinese Struggle for Democracy 


By JoHN LEE 


` 


TO STORY about modern China is 
more exciting than the story of 
her people in their struggle for democ- 
racy; only a major part of it can be 
told here, and that in bare outline form. 
This outline, though incomplete, may 
be sufficient to indicate what the strug- 
gle involves. 

Generally comprehended, democracy 
is both the means and the end of a, 
progressive humanity. It is a s a process 
of living, a "Philosophy of life. It im- 
plies ‘socialization; it means_all_of lib- Jib- 
erty, equality, and fraternity. 

Practically, it is the feeliñg, thinking, 
and acting “of the people, by the peo- 
ple and for the people” in_a_society. 
As an ideal, it calls_for a common- 
wealth of man "without. malice.toward 


any person, but with good. will toward. 


all... As a state of affairs, it shows 
ownership, ‘control, management, and 
adaptability | by common, consent, As 
a way of life, it means freedom (accord- 
ing to the law of experience) in good- 
ness, in þeauty, and in truth. “As a 
government, it must be of, by, and for 
the people, protecting their. certain 
rights. and privileges as well as. impos- 
ing upon them obligations and even 
sacrifices. 

The Chinese have been struggling for 
democracy—for a democratic society 
and a ‚democratic government-—since 
time immemorial. Their struggle be- 
came increasingly evident, more or less 
organized, unprecedentedly intelligent, 


and relatively widespread toward the 


end of the last century. It is in the 
short fifty years of the present century 
that their endeavors must be considered 
vital to the logical development, of 
China, 


DEMOCRACY IN ANCIENT CHINA 


_In the more than three thousand 
years preceding 1912, China was an 
absolute monarchy; but previous to the 
dynastic history there were benevolent - 
Governments headed by the somewhat 
democratic Emperors Yao and Shün. 
Usually, in classical political teachings, 
there are references to Yao and Shiin 
as illustrious rulers of a people’s gov- 
ernment. They were supposed to un- 
derstand “what heaven would hear” 
from the people and what “heaven 
would see” of the people. It was in 
these terms that Confucius and his 
great adherent Mencius (both of whom 
the Chinese have revered for over two 
thousand years as their supreme na- 
tional authorities on religion and phi- 
losophy as well as on politics and gov- 


` ernment) referred to Yao and Shiin 
- with such respect and admiration. 


Mencius used to speak of the people 


as being first in importance in a coun- 


try, more important than the domain 


‚itself; he advocated revolution against 
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a cruel monarch. “With this Mencian 
theory of government as part of the 
people’s thinking and understanding, 
dynasty after dynasty changed when 
distress became unbearable and revolu- 
tion or invasion succeeded. 

“Yet every monarch was a believer in 
Confucianism, even though he might at 
the same time believe in Taoism and 
Buddhism. Like his officials, he had to 
submit himself to censorial criticism, 
which, ideally, amounted to what is at 
present understood as denouncement or 
impeachment. On the other hand, a 
censor might have to give his life for 


the good of the people if he persisted 


\ 
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with his criticism in spite of the throne’s ' 


influential opposition or objection or if 
his criticism became too severe to be 
tolerated after repetition. In the his- 


tory of almost every dynasty there is a‘ 


record of martyrs in censorial service. 
Evidently, democracy in a sense had 
long been known to the Chinese; and 
under the absolute monarchies of China 


_ there were elements of democracy which 


a Confucian would apply and defend. 

Rulers in China, native or alien (as 
of the Mongol-Yuan and Manchu- 
Ch’ing Dynasties), were usually expedi- 
ent or wise enough to observe certain 
laws and customs of the country, al- 
though they sometimes regarded them- 
selves immune from such observations. 
When a ruler did not abide by the in- 
herited political practices, there would 
ordinarily be autocracy or tyranny. 
Then censorship (impeachment) be- 
came useless. Except for revolution, 
there was no salvation for the people; 
yet revolution from century to century 
did not effect a change in the form and 
spirit of government. 

-It was with the life and work of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen that the idea and ideal of 
a republic began to spread among the 
Chinese intelligentsia. Dr. Sun Yat-sen 


charged his followers to realize what he. 


called the three pfinciples of the peo- 

ple: social democracy, political democ- 

racy, and economic democracy.* 
CHINESE SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


For approximately two thousand 


years the Chinese have been speaking’ 
of the “three religions” and the “nine. 


streams” (of man)., The three re- 
ligions were Confucianism, Buddhism, 
and Taoism. The nine streams were 
the scholars, the farmers, the artisans, 
the merchants, the soldiers, the doctors, 
the fortunetellers, the astrologers, and 

1Sun Fo, China Looks Forward (New 


York: John Day Co. Inc., 1944), particu- 
larly Part II. = 
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the physiognomists. Besides these, 
there were the jugglers, the acrobats, 
the boatmen, the actors, the servants, 
the slaves and others who, on the out- 
side of the “streams,” , had -no social 
standing. Those in the “streams” were 
granted more social recognition as their 
“streams” inclined upwards, while others 
lost such recognition as their “streams” 
turned downwards. © | 

The “streams” gave rise to.the seven 
social classes: the scholars, the farmers, 
the artisans, the merchants, the soldiers, 
the doctors, and all the rest. . The, doc- 


© tors and soldiers as well as the scholars 
- might become teachers- and take in stu- 


dents or followers; the ‘merchants and 
artisans might become masters and take 
in apprentices. The soldiers and the 
doctors, and especially the scholars, 
might. rise to hold government positions. 
The farmers, artisans, and merchants 
were hot encouraged to‘secure any for- 
mal education, and none was provided 
for them. They had to struggle to'at- 
tain even an informal education; some 
of them managed to learn to read and 
write. And even though they belonged 
to the higher social scale, they were 
ordinarily not permitted to sit in pub- 
lic beside a government official. 

-A youth supposedly unfit to be a 
scholar would turn to medicine or mili- 
tary service. One unfit even for a medi- 
cal or military career would turn to 
fortunetelling, or astrology, or physiog- 
nomy. A scholar was supposed to con- 
tinue his learning throughout his life; 
he was to aim at a government office as ` 
high as that of prime minister. If he 
failed to attain such a position, or if he 
retired from a government office at a 
not too advanced age, he could take 
up teaching. Very’ rarely‘ would any 
scholar become a farmer, an artisan, or 
a merchant, or vice versa. 

The women of China were, like chil- 
dren, dependents, and were unqualified 
to- adopt any career except household 
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service. Among the poor they could be- 
come farmers, artisans, traders, or for- 
tunetellers. Women of the classes of 
officials and scholars were confined to 
their homes, where they were able to 
learn reading and writing and even 
painting under a private tutor. 

The one ambition which a promising 
young man in China, even of the serv- 
ant class, could aspire to was a high po- 
sition in government. Indeed, there 


‚were more such successes by men of the 


lower classes, in spite of poverty and 
humble parentage, than in the cases of 
good family or noble heritage. Some 
times even the son of slaves was able 
to attain that ambition. 
Moreover, a daughter or a son might 
marry freely into any socially recog- 
nized class. Virtue, beauty, intelli- 
gence, and learning counted much more 
than social position. Social classes 


there were, inevitably; but there was no | 


strict social barrier, and no legal dif- 
ferentiation in respect to political or 
economic rights was instituted as the 
basis of a class. Apparently a wide 
range of liberty, equality, and fraternity 
was available to the Chinese. 


BEGINNING OF MODERNIZATION 


However, up until the end of the last 
century, there were but relatively few 
Chinese who .could enjoy liberty, 
equality, and fraternity to the extent 
that people in America were possessed 
of these rights during the same period. 
The scope and airhs of education every- 
where in China were very narrow, and 
its system was rigid and antiquated. 
Even if one ambitious to become a great 
merchant, artisan, or farmer were de- 
termined to get a formal education, he 
would have learned that there was none 
available to him. Education of the day 
consisted only of classic literature and 
history; no science of any sort, no pure 
or applied art except calligraphy and 
painting, no geography, no scientific 


school. 


demonstrations were taught in any 
_ The official class and the class 
of scholars which supported it were 
supreme in power and position, and the 
other classes could not rise to challenge 
them, unless their own sons became suc- 
cessful scholars. i 

Although the Manchu Government 
began to establish new schools as early 
as eighty-five years ago, they were used 
largely to prepare students for diplo- 
matic and consular service, and the stu- 
dents were entirely composed of schol- 
ars who had already passed one or more 
civil service examinations. It was due 
to American and British Christian mis- 
slonary effort that Chinese education 


‘really began to have a new meaning, a 


larger aim, a broader scope, and a more 
efficient system. Missionaries pro- 
ceeded to teach the Chinese children 
not only to be scholars, but also to be 
better farmers, better artisans, and bet- 
ter merchants. They began to educate 
the women and the girls as well as the 
men and the boys of all the socially 
recognized classes. 

In their schools were taught not only 
Chinese literature and Chinese history, 


but also world history, Biblical litera- 


ture, English language and literature, 
geography, law, politics, economics, so- 
ciology, mathematics, and other sci- 
ences; there were classroom demonstra- 


‚tions, experiments, practical art, and 


even engineering. Medicine and nurs- 
ing were taught formally, informally, 
and on a practical basis. Some Ameri- 
can missionaries took home with them 
selected students, girls as well as boys, 
who then continued studies ‘in colleges 
in the United States: -Merchants were 
inspired to take up politics; artisans 
and farmers were advised to go into 
business. Quietly. a rather undefined 
revolution spread itself over China. 
At that point both the Government 
and the people themselves began to 
modify their old educational system 
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and to think about abolishing it along 
with the system of classical civil and 
“military examinations. The Govern- 


ment as well as private persons sent’ 


students abroad for: better education 
and opened new schools in certain areas 
of the country. The new theory was, 
that all classes of people were to have 
equal opportunity for advancement in 
education and culture. This was the 
first powerful struggle for democracy in 
modern China, and it has been going on 
with renewed effort and enlarged sig- 
nificance, a 


REFORM AND REACTION 


That same desire to be done with the 
old ways caused a social consciousness, 
a kind of humiliation, to spring up as 
China suffered a series of defeats by the 
great powers. There followed a sense 
of grave doubt as to-the existing order 
of things that permitted the Manchu 
house to rule the country. These senti- 
ments were sharpened as railway, min- 
ing, navigation, and other rights went 
to foreign concessionaires, as publica- 
tions were issued by missionaries, as 
returned students and graduates of new 
schools awakened the passivity of those 
who read their words, and as Dr. Sun 


Yat-sen and his collaborators began to- 


agitate on a nation-wide scale, .through 
secret organizations, against the Manchu 
rulers. 

Dr. K’ang Yu-wei, another Cantonese 
inspired and ‘encouraged by interna- 
tional publications, had succeeded in 
winning the favor of the young Em- 
peror Kuang-hsii, and the so-called re- 
form movement. spread. K’ang wanted 
to break down the Manchu barrier so 
that the Chinese would stand on an 
equal political plane with the Manchus; 
he proposed to establish a Constitu- 
tional Government after the British pat- 
tern so that China might become a mod- 
ern power. He headed a nation-wide 
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struggle for democracy, but failed as 
the Empress Dowager Tzu Hsi reas- 
serted her power over the Emperor. 
K’ang fled. Many of his collaborators 
and sympathizers were beheaded or dis- 
missed from Government offices. The 
struggle subsided abruptly. 

For one reason or another these re- 
actionaries against the modernization of 
China were aroused to commit violence 
against Christianity and. against the na- 
tionals of the great powers, this despite 
the Chinese tradition of religious toler- 
ance and the Chinese custom of hospi- 
etality to strangers or even to foreigners, 
which was unsurpassed since the Mid- 
dle Ages. For centuries, a Chinese 
family might embrace Confucianism, 
Buddhism, and Taoism at the same 
time: Taoism as a defense against ‘evil, 
Buddhism as an escape from evil, and 
Confucianism as a‘teaching of com- 
promise amid conflict or confusion. 

Fabulously enough, a mixture of 
animism ran through the religious life 
of China; even the most agnostic Con- 
fucian tolerated it. Then came Christi- 
anity, which to the Chinese was a re- 
ligion of assertion; this was because 
the vigorous Christian missionaries ap- 
peared rather intolerant, especially the 
Catholics, who even went so far as to 
interfere with ‘cases of dispute in dis- 
trict courts in which Christian converts 
were invclved. The converts usually 
insisted on the right as they saw it and 
often displayed intolerance of the Chi- 
nese “idolators.” _* : 

Added to the intolerance and inter- 
ference of. the missionaries were criti- 
cisms and intercessions on the part of 
reformers throughout the countryside. 
To these the fanatics in Shantung and 
Chili (naw Hopei) reacted violently, 
and the extremely conservative and 
jealous Manchu officials supported 
them. What was called the Boxer Re- 
bellion quickly sprang up. It failed, 
succumbing to the forces of the great 


ae 
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powers and bringing new humiliation to 


China as the powers invaded Peking 
and dictated terms of reparation. Its 
failure, however, led to the ascendancy 
of modern China in social position and 
to the decline of the Manchu Govern- 
ment. At the same time greater num- 
bers of intellectuals began to participate 
directly and indirectly in the revolu- 
tionary movement. : 

With the turn of the cenit new 
ideas and new ideals began to be propa- 
gated. More students went abroad, 
particularly to Japan, where revolution- 
ary thoughts were fashionable among 
the Chinese .who lived there. They 
. came in contact with Dr. Sun and his 
` comrade Mr. Huang Hsing, who were 
traveling in Japan at that time. A 
multiplicity of daily and periodical 
publications were sent into the interior 
from: the seaports. Writings about re- 
publicanism, socialism, and anarchism 
even floated into some of the villages. ` 


Boycott against the U. S. 


At the top of the list of those new 


ideas was the one on boycott. As a 
measure with which to challenge an 
American syndicate’s right to transfer 
a concession for railway construction to 
a Belgian interest, boycotting American 
goods was popular from Canton to 
Hongkong, Hankow,. Shanghai, and 
other cities. Students paraded through 
the streets to demonstrate their de- 
mands against the American unilateral 
deal. Revolutionists in the name of 
editors, teachers, and scholars wrote 
powerful and widely read editorials and 


delivered patriotic orations in schools. 
and temples where people of all classes 


gathered. Finally, the American syndi- 
cate relinquished its concession to the 
satisfaction of China, and the boycott 
was called off. It was at about this 
time that the first student strike against 
Government authority in China took 


place at Nan-yang College (now Chiao- 
tung University).? 


War and revolution 


Afterwards, retired officials and schol- 
ars united at various places to lead the 
gentry or the people in general in a 
campaign for railway rights, which be- 
came an indirect: revolutionary adven- 
ture. In 1904 came the Russo-Japanese 
War over Manchuria, a cherished part 
of China. Many scholars and retired 
officials with their sons, who were often 
students in Japan, expressed sympathy 
for the Japanese, while merchants’ along 
the coast of China supplied the Japanese 
with the sinews of war. They prompted 
the Manchu Court to recognize the sig- 
nificance of the Japanese victory. Some 
of them began to participate in busi- 
ness enterprises and a number of mer- 
chants secured official ranks and rose 
to positions of power in the country. 

As a result, the Manchu Government 
promised to inaugurate a constitutional 
monarchy as a substitute for absolutism. 
High official missions were sent abroad 
to study constitutionalism, and a series 
of preparatory steps were decided upon 
so that within ten years a constitu- 
tional monarchy with self-governments 
throughout the Empire would become a 
reality. But there was no leadership in 


2 Since then there has been a student move- 
ment in the country which must be reckoned 
with as a social phenomenon and a political 
index of national significance. It is still 
merely a protestant movement (as it was in 
previous centuries from the time of the Han 
Dynasty) whereby students mass themselves 
to protest against persistent autocracy, exces- 
sive suppression, irreconcilable usurpation, de- 
liberate unfulfillment of promise, or unsavory 
compromise. of vital national interest. It is 
positive in’ assertion. Its achievements, how- 
ever, seem to have been rather negative. To 
be fruitful in power, it must become creative. 
Its contribution to democratic struggle is evi- 
dent; but its contribution to the construction 
of democracy, which is more important, is not 
yet apparent. 
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the Government’s constitutional : move- 
ment. 

At the same time the revolutionary 
movement under the leadership of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen grew stronger. A series of 
uprisings stimulated the Chinese youth 
everywhere to act persistently against 
the Manchu Government. Finally there 
- was the successful revolt at Wuchang 
on October 10, 1911. The Republic of 
China was born at Nanking, January 1, 
1912, and subsequently the Manchu 
Emperor Hsüan-T’ung, later known as 
Pu-yi, abdicated. 


SINCE THE REVOLUTION 


Since that time no social class has 
gone unrecognized in China; all classes 
of people and all tribes stood in equality 
before the law. More and better schools 
of all grades were built; more and bet- 
ter-trained students went to America 
and Europe for study or travel; more 
and better-educated Chinese joined 
newly organized business concerns. 
Since 1919 coeducation has been in 
practice fron kindergarten to graduate 
school. Citizens having reached a cer- 
tain age with sound minds and good 
health, regardless of sex, race, or creed, 
could rise to hold the highest office of 
the Republic. Indeed, they were all to 
enjoy life, property, and the pursuit of 
happiness to an equal degree. No so- 
cial barriers: of any kind were to stand 
between the people. . 


Kun 
Superstition 


“ Chinese society appears to be grow- 
ing more democratic, however insecure 
that democracy is at the present junc- 
ture. To explain that insecurity we go 
back to the “streams” of man, which 
carry a “mixture” of social heritage. 
Two elements of the mixture—poverty 
and superstition—are notable; they are 
to be found everywhere on the Conti- 
“nent of China. Superstition in nature 


~ 


is re-enforced by religious belief in 
Taoism and Buddhism, which teach 
submission to or escape from surround- 
ing forces in the struggle for survival. 
It blends with animism and with fa- 
talism; it. circulates through the warp 
and woof of the Chinese nation, which 
often seems full of compromise. It 
tends to circumscribe,. if not destroy, 
freedom o: thought. Along with Con- 
fucianism, which advocates the uncon- 
ditional worship of ancestors, it tends 
to insist that one should submit oneself 
without reserve to authority. It be- 
comes an ally to autocracy. 

However, as a result of the impact 
of Western commercialism and Christi- 
anity, of -he spread of new, vigorous, 
stimulating education, and above all, of 
the billow of violent modernization from 
the seacoast inland and from cities to 
villages, superstition is steadily losing 
whatever zrip over the Chinese life it 
still retained after the Revolution of 


1911. The autocracy which exists now 


is superficial; and whatever authoritari- 
anism still prevails cannot endure for 
long, since the old superstitious institu- 
tions are beginning to crumble. ~ 


Poverty 


As an economic phenomenon, it seems 
that poverty will be with China for a 
long time to come, in view of the slow- 
ness of the industrial revolution, which 
began long before the political revolu- 
tion. Nevertheless, as a social condi- 
tion it shifts considerably, and as a 
personal misfortune it involves no. per- 
petuity whatsoever. It exists among all 
classes of the people as an evidence of 


. the lack of radical economic progress. 


The socially unrecognized class always 
suffers from poverty, the more so be- 
cause people of that class have -been 
forced into it because of poverty; once 
a person does not have to suffer pov- 
erty, he will endeavor to rise above It. 
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Wealth 


In the socially recognized ‘classes of 
people, wealth can always be found. 


= Wealth in the rural districts largely 


means land and therefore grain, vege- 
tables, forests, cattle, game, and poul- 
try, in addition to domestic goods, 
precious stones, objects of art, gold, 
silver, and so on. Wealth in the urban 
areas means all these things along with 
buildings, factory products, imports, 
and securities. There is no feudal lord- 
ship for -stable hereditary holdings. 
There is no trusteeship, either, for per- 
petual ownership. Wealth can be in- 
herited, but all the sons are entitled to 
share the inheritance, although the 
shares may not be equal: usually the 
eldest receives two shares. Therefore, 
unless there are other sources, wealth 


may gradually be reduced per capita, . 


and after two or three generations the 
same family, whether remaining intact 
or dividing, must become poor. j 
On the other hand, a poor family may 
become rich through chance, change of 


‘circumstances, or courageous activities. 


There is nothing to bar one from mak- 
ing or accumulating a fortune by hon- 
est means, the most common of which 
is still hard work. 

Without commercialism or industri- 
alization there can be no great wealth. 
With industrialization, commercialism, 
high finance, speculation, and hoarding, 
some Chinese in the trading centers are 
becoming very rich; but their number 
can scarcely exceed two or three scores 


and their respective fortunes can hardly 
amount to more than a few million dol- 


lars in gold currency. 
‚In addition, there is a dishonest 


method by which officials, especially the - 
. military, have for the last forty years 


become very rich; this method has been 
known, variously, as “exploitation,” 
“corruption,” “the squeeze.” As a con- 


‘sequence there is a new alignment of 


the Chinese population: the very rich 
and the very poor. Furthermore, as a 
result of inflation, the rich become 
richer and the poor poorer. In some 
places the farmers—even tenant farm- 
ers—grow rich’ on account of rising 
prices in agricultural products. On the 
other hand, unemployment in some 
cities and towns has become a more 
serious problem. 


The middle class 


The middle class, largely composed ' 
of honest and hard-working scholars, 
teachers, professionals, minor officials, 
retired capitalists, dependent property 
owners, homekeepers (widows), inde- - 
pendent farmers, well-to-do ‘artisans, 
small merchants, business officers, and 
clerks, seems to be in danger of sink- 
ing quickly and in untold turmoil, suf- 
fering over its losses even more than 
the lower class suffers. Yet, paradoxical 
though it may seem, those who belong 
to this middle class (including their 
sons and daughters, who are still attend- 
ing colleges) are the ones who most earn- 
estly and, with relatively few exceptions, 
disinterestedly advocate the necessity 
of democracy. What may be called the 
intelligentsia belong to this class. 

These people, of course, constitute 
only a minority throughout the coun- 
try, but they can assist and lead the 


‘majority. Their demand for a demo- 


cratic government established by law 
sounds and resounds on all sides. This 
“demand” is not new; how or when the 
“supply” will be made available does 
not seem quite certain. 


GOVERNMENTAL STRUCTURE 


It is claimed that the National Gov- 
ernment of China, in its modern form, 
dates back to January 1, 1912. It is 
still a revolutionary Provisional Gov- 
ernment. After years of struggle and 
change, it exists by virtue of the adop- 
tion in 1928 of a new Provisional Con- 
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stitution by the Nationalist Party; -it 
has adopted rigid rules and regulations 
on people’s organizations; it directly or 
indirectly exercises some control over 
freedom of speech, press, and assembly 
and over political activities and educa- 
tion. Nationalist Party members con- 
tinue to occupy the principal offices and 
missions in central and local spots. 


For this reason it has come to be re- 


garded as a one-party rule. 

According to the Constitution, which 
expresses Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s ideas but 
not with any definiteness, the Govern- 
ment is headed by a State Council with 
its chairman as the Chief Executive and 
. Commander in Chief of the Republic’s 
_ military forces. Under him are five 
branches or Yuans: the Executive, the 
“Legislative, the Judicial, the Examina- 
tion, and the Control. Heads of the 
five Yuans are members of the Council 
ex officio, and all the members, includ- 
ing the five Yuan heads, are elected to 
the Central Executive Committee of the 
Nationalist Party. Of course, ‘they are 
responsible to the pärty instead of to 
the people. 

The organization of the Nationalist 
Party is similar to the Communist Party 
in the Soviet Union. At the bottom 
are the cells, groups, and sub-branches, 
and upwards are the branches and the 
local, city, and provincial organization. 
-At the top is the central organization, 
Its administration is in the hands of 
the Standing Committee, a part of the 
Executive Committee. Members of the 
Executive Committee are elected at a 
convention of party delegates which 
meets every two or three years. 

While Dr. Sun Yat-sen was alive, 
he ‘himself. held the chairmanship of 
the Executive Committee, he was 
called Tsung-Li, which means “the one 
who administers.” Later Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek became the chairman; 
"he has been called Tsung-ts’ai, which 
means “the one who decides.” It is 
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he, rather than the committee, who 


makes the final decision. He has a 


: veto power over all questions of his 


party to which the Government is held 
responsible. 
been an accusation of the possibility or 
actuality cf dictatorship. 

The organic law for the province] 
and local governments is made and en- 
forced by the Central Government. Ac- 
cordingly, there is no election of gov- 


ernment officers in China. The Central 


Government appoints all the principal 
officers of a province or of an “inde- 
pendent” city. The governor of a 
province appoints all the principal offi- 
cers of the local governments under his 
jurisdiction. Thus there has been a 
persistent criticism that the Government 


_of China is overcentralized. 


With the adoption of a new Consti- 
tution by the people through their rep- 
resentatives at a convention on Decem- 
ber 25, 1546, and with the almost im- 
mediate termination of the “period of 
tutelage,” 


Government. 


THE CONTEST FOR POWER 


In order to adjudge the present 
changing Government, a perspective or 
review of its background is imperative. 
Following as it does the birth of the 
Republic and the abdication of the 
Ch’ing Emperor, the Government of 
China was expected to continue as a 
government of, by, and for the peo- 
ple; but there have not been enough 
people to understand what such a gov- 
ernment would imply, nor have there 
been enough leaders to comprehend its 
operation. 

In 1912, although the’ Manchus as a 


For this reason there has - 


on 


t 


considerable change is ‘to be > 
effected in the workings of the Chinese 


ruling class had succumbed to oblivion, . 


military feudalism, the old officialdom, 
and the corrupted Confucianism re- 
mained intact. The Manchu leaders 
manipulated the new situation, intrench- 


t 
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ing upon the fruits of the Revolution. 
The focus of their attention was Yüan 
Shih-k’ai, on whose leadership depended 
the revival of the old order. With the 
encouragement of the then resourceful 
British diplomacy and in. spite of his 
own oath of loyalty to the Provisional 
. Constitution, Yüan dared to raise the 
issue of whether a limited monarchy 
would not after all be better for China 
than a republic. It took him four years 
to defeat the republican military forces; 
he abandoned the Republic, but he was 
“emperor” for only six months; he died 
on June 6, 1916. Most of his military 
lieutenants abstained from his active 
monarchial movement; other militarists, 
however weak or obscure, rose to op- 
pose it; and then the halfhearted old 
“official-scholars” betrayed him. 

The republican idea persisted and the 
way to democracy was reopened. Li 
Yiian-Hung, Vice President according to 
the Constitution, became President 
without opposition. He had no mili- 
tary power strong enough to protect 
himself against military attack from 
the powerful Pei-yang clique, a descend- 
ant of the regime of Yüan Shih-k’ai. A 
‘short but unsuccessful attempt to re- 
store Pu-yi as the emperor ensued, after 
which the Pei-yang clique held the mas- 
tery of the political .arena until 1925. 

Henceforth the issue was not who 
should, but who could become the Presi- 
dent of the Republic. While there was 
a question of right over might (a Con- 


stitutional issue) there was also a ques- 


tion ‘of might over right (a military 
issue). Necessarily, these issues split 
China into a southern and a northern 
faction, and then the south as well as 
the north broke up into civilian and 
military elements. The result was that 
no Constitution could withstand a mili- 
tary test. On the other hand, with per- 
. sonal interest at stake but without po- 
litical or social objectives even on the 


horizon, the military rule fell to pieces; 


it could not stand a test of national or 
international ‘opinion. 

But the clear-visioned Dr. Sun-Yat- 
sen and his party with its revolutionary 
platform withstood all combatants. The 
dominant northern military leaders in- 
vited him to Peking, and he arrived 
there at the end of 1924. Very regret- 
tably, he was seriously ill, and died 
on' March 12, 1925. During the two 
months he spent in Peking he accom- 
plished-nothing substantial. His per- 
sonality was respected—but his ideal 
was ignored. His task of unifying 
China by pacific: means and of com- 
pleting the Revolution, even in its po-. 
litical aspect, remains unfinished. 

General Chiang Kai-shek succeeded 
Dr. Sun, it is said, by sheer force, luck, 
or logic. At the time of the great lead- 
er’s death, those civilians who had many 
followers, who were supposed to under- 
stand Dr. Sun’s teachings, and who as- 
pired to succeed him in the Nationalist 
Party, were Hu Han-min, Liao Chung- 


‚kai, and Wang Ching-wei. After the re- 


organization of the party in 1924, Com- 
munists were admitted as regular mem- 
bers and at once began to hold strategic 
positions therein. Then for the first 
time the party was known to have two 
wings and a center.” The right wing 
was nominally held by Hu Han-min, 
while the left was led by Liao Chung- 
kai, and later by Wang Ching-wei. Sun 
Fo, the son of Dr. Sun and a young 
man at that time, was in some way 
classified as chief of the center faction. 

Inevitably, there was a bitter strug- 
gle for leadership, a struggle of a kind 
foreign to the nature of the Chinese. 
None of these men, except Sun Fo, was 
a college graduate of any modern edu- 
cational institute, and democratic poli- 
tics was something as yet unlearned. 
The Nationalists were badly divided 
among themselves, while the Commu- 
nists in the party were united. Inter-- 
nally, there was a scramble for control. 


r 
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Externally, there was a grand expedi-_ 


tion against the militarists in the north. 


The Communist Party co-operated in — 


the expedition; its leaders took full ad- 
vantage thereof to expand its. “organiza- 
tion and operation. 

“ Actually, the internal struggle of the 
Nationalist Party had begun long be- 
fore this, in the period soon after the 

. abdication of Emperor Hsüan-T’ung. 
The party admitted into its rank and 
file many new members -who were not 
revolutionary in spirit but, instead, con- 
servative in thought; they. had more 
faith than Dr. Sun-had in Yüan Shih- 
‘k’ai. By and large, the Nationalists 
grew weary after 1911 and were more or 
less willing to suspend or even abandon 
the Revolution. Dr. Sun was consider- 
ate enough to resign his presidency in 
-favor of Yüan Shih-k’at, who assumed 
office the following’ April. 

Dr. Sun then traveled throughout the 
country, occasionally delivering a speech 
on socialism, democracy, or national- 


ism, which alarmed certain foreigners as: 


well as certain Chinese. He started to 


organize the National Railway Corpora- 


tion, which ended with his coming into 
open opposition to Yuan. He fled to 
Japan, from.which he returned after 
Yiian died. - 


Dearth of democratic elements 


Early in 1912, with discipline on the 
wane and a wave of dissipation spread- 
ing over the country, some of the Na- 
tionalists believed in,the necassity of 
reviving Confucianism.~ Their leader 
was Huang Hsing, then regarded most 
highly on the revolutionary frontier. 
In 1913 Huang Hsing failed in the Na- 
tionalist challenge against. Yüan; he re- 
tired, went abroad, and died soon after 
returning from America in 1917. 

With the realization of their weak- 
ness in military resources, most Na- 
-tiondlists turned to parliamentary con- 
trol as a means of dominating. They 


were led by Sung Chiao-jen, who was, 
however, assassinated late in 1912. 

Teng K’eng was a quiet, simple, and 
faithful leader, a Cantonese from the 
south whom Dr. Sun regarded as the: 
most trustworthy disciple in the repub- . 
lican military service. : He strongly in- 
sisted that all military authority be . 
subordinate to civil authority and that 
loyalty to the party and its leader be 
unconditional." He was entrusted to, 
build up a revolutionary army. He was 
assassinated early in 1922. 

Liao Chung-kai, another senior but 
relatively young leader who resolutely 
believed in the Revolution, was very 
energetic, sincere, and enterprising; but 


he, too, fell at the hand of an assassin 


in the summer of 1925. ° 

Thus, to the bitter disappointment of 
Dr. Sun, no constructive democratic ele- . 
ments seemed able to survive. Since 
that period, the Nationalist Party has 
been more disunited than ever, and the 
apparent solidarity that existed after 
the departure of “faithless” Wang 
Ching-wei in 1938 does not satisfy its 
old comrades. 

For almost eight years after 1917, 
Dr. Sun wrestled with his subordinates 
as well as the treacherous militarists for 
the control of a few provinces in the 
south, especially in the Province of 
Kuangtung. He nearly succeeded in 
this effort before he was called north. 

During almost three years following 


1925, General Chiang Kai-shek fought 


his old comrades, the militarists of the 
Rei-yang clique, for a number of prov- 
inces in the Yang-tse Valley. Fortu- 
nately he was successful; the provinces 
came under his control. ee 


Expulsion of Communists 


In 1927 the Nationalist Government 
at Nanking supported the operation to 
expel the Communists from the Na- 
tionalist Party. The Nationalist Gov- 
ernment at Hankow was dissolved, and 


a 
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the Russian advisory aid discontinued. 


‘ In'1928 the Nationalist Army took over 


the control of Peking and the northern 
expedition ended there. Although there 


-were still some militarists inside the 


Great Wall whose loyalty to Nanking 


was doubtful, the Chang family which. 


ruled Manchuria kept secret its attitude 
toward ‘Nanking. 
Meanwhile the purge continued. A 


. program of “tutelage” in democracy, 


according to the scheme of Dr. Sun, 
should have been carried out ever since 
1926; but the wrestling for power be- 
tween the Nationalists and the Com- 
munists and simultaneously among vari- 
ous Nationalist groups apparently con- 
sumed all their energy and attention; 
none could be spared for the work of 
“tutelage.” 


` The demand for true democracy 


Since.1931, with the return of Man- 


churia to China (before the Mukden 


Incident) there has been no serious di- 
vision which might be considered detri- 
mental to the process of China’s unif- 
cation, except where the Communists 


have ruled in military, social, and po- . 


litical opposition to the National Gov- 
ernment. At that time a nation-wide 
plea began to make itself heard for a 
government based on law rather than a 
government ruled by a few men. The 
Communists directly and indirectly 
spread the idea that Communism could 
solve China’s problems and that the 
Communist Party is truly revolutionary 
whereas the Nationalist Party is reac- 
tionary. Partisans and nonpartisans 
alike, on the other hand, strongly up- 
braided policies and practices for which 
the National Government was held’ re- 
sponsible. 

Apologists for the National Govern- 


ment explained that the Communist: 


armed opposition, together with the 


, Japanese invasion, had hindered its 


preparation for a thorough “tutelage” 


in democracy; but such excuses were 
effectively repudiated. Independent edi- 
torials and criticisms of the Government 
have been harsh. After 1935, on the 
eve of the war of resistance, the intelli- 
gentsia made a definite demarid for de- 
mocracy——for inalienable rights. Dur- 
ing and after the war, as criticisms on the 
inefficiency and corruption of Govern- 
ment officials and the breach of promise 
of Government leaders multiplied, the 
demand sounded more strongly. 

In response, the National Govern- 
ment created the People’s Political 
Council, where independent and par- 
tisan representatives gathered regularly 
to hear reports from the Government, 
to criticize its doings and sayings, and 
to pass resolutions for Government ac- 
ceptance. The party was also respon- 
sible for the creation of a Constitutional 
Convention which adopted a permanent 
Constitution that seems to be relatively 
democratic, in spite of some imperfec- 
tions. ‘It also organized a Coalition 
Government in which even nonpartisan 
leaders participate to express in word 
and in deed the wishes of the people. 


Tre OBSTACLES Factnc CHINA 


To what extent the Government of 
China has been democratic for the last 
thirty-five years may be debatable; but 
there can be no denying that it has been 
of an experimental nature; it has- never 
claimed to be permanent. Its tendency 
is democratic, in a pattern partly Brit- 
ish, partly American, and partly repub- 
lican Russian, with some of its own 
Chinese elements. Law, order, and se- 
curity prevail to a relatively large ex- ` 
tent in spite of postwar uncertainty and 
civil war disturbance. The struggle for 
democracy-as a political movement con- 
tinues. The extent to which it can suc- 
ceed its dependent on how soon the 
obstacles it faces are removed. Some 
of these obstacles are: (1) military 
domination; (2) extensive undermining; 
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(3) traditional ideology; (4) technical 
deficiency; (5) nepotism; and (6) il- 
‘literacy. ` 


MILITARY DOMINATION 


Dr. Sun deplored the fact that the 
Revolution of 1911 was largely a failure. 
It succeeded in overcoming the Manchu 
imperial family, whose young Emperor 
abdicated; the Manchus as a ruling 


class yielded and became a feeble mi- 


nority. It failed, however, to destroy 
the military power‘ which guarded the 


social tradition and political custom so. 


incompatible with democracy. That 


power from the time of Lin Hung- ° 


chang’s death was in the hands of Yüan 
Shih-k’ai.’ Dr. Sun fought against Yüan 
Shih-k’ai literally singlehanded for five 
years. Succeeding in the maneuver 
against the Nationalist movement but 


failing in the attempt to establish a . 


new dynasty, Yüan died. The military 
power passed on to Tuan Ch’i-jui, who 
in the.end failed to hold it. 

Military power in China was scat- 
` tered, but not destroyed. It remained 
a source of privilege and authority. 
Whoever possessed it was lord of the 


~~ area which his military forces con- 


trolled; the tighter the grip he hed upon 
it, and the larger the area over which 
‚ that grip extended, the more influential 
and the wealthier he might become. 
There would be many an order of the 
day for him to issue, but no national 
law. for him to observe. His country’s 
Provisional Constitution was a .dead 
letter as far as he was concerned. l 

A period of political chaos resulted, 


‘in which society suffered the conse- 


quence of instability and uncertainty: 
- the Government operated like a game 
of chess played by militarists, the in- 
trigues of foreigners as well as the ad- 
vices of politicians complicating the 
sport. It finally ended when the Na- 
‘tionalist movement (led by Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek, who was the 


+ 


most able disciple of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
and was supported by certain elements 
of the populace and ,the intelligentsia) 
triumphed over the various military ele- 
ments. 

:In one sense, there had been no un- 


' constitutional military government any- 


where in China since 1931; but such 
governments actually had existed in 
more than one province (aside from the 
Communist organization). | Nowhere 
could civilian officials apply their vital 
authority without the tacit consent or 
even collaboration of active or retired 
military officials. l 

At. present, military power is still at 
a premium. The Chief Executive of the 
Republic and almost all provincial gov- 
ernors are militarists, even though some 
of them say that they haye been out of 
the military service for “such a long 
time.” Moreover, in numerous towns 
and cities the chief of police is a mili- 
tarist; the head of many a hsien is a 
military officer. | 

It is generally known that with rare 


exceptions no militarist in China has 


been educated in democracy. And it is 


.generally admitted that unless civil au- 


thority anywhere in the world remains 
superior to the military, there can be 
no really creative democratic govern- 
ment. The failure of the Nationalist 
Party, which was responsible for the 
idea of “tutelage” in democracy, may be 
largely attributed to this fact. The un- 
organized intelligentsia in and out of 
Government -service attempt to assert 
their rights and to fight against the 
militarists; but there is no substantial 
evidence. of their success. At ‘present, a 
permanent Constitution having been 
adopted, the “period of tutelage” is con- 
sidered at an end, and a new Constitu- 
tional Government is to be operative. 
Whether the military is- to continue in 
power is a decisive question for the 
Chinese people to answer; the shape of 
China in the next generation will de- 
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pend on whether their desires, are ful- 


. filled by their Government. 

Before 1927, no political organization 
except ‘the National Party, which has 
been armed since the Revolution of 1911, 
maintained ‘any armed force in China. 
The tuchun, or war lords, were armed 
for the reason that they were active 
generals, conspicuous as individuals or 
leaders of cliques and not as partisans 
of a republican movement. They had 
no political party, not to mention a po- 
litical platform or program, and they 


had no following based on their politi- 


cal credo. 


The Communist opposition . 


Since 1927, however, the Communist 
Party, which was organized about 1921, 
began to maintain and expand a large 
armed force. For four years this force, 
in a part of the Province of Kiangse 
(south of the Yangtze River), fought 
the forces of the Government; it was 
defeated and together with its political 
organization escaped to a part of the 
Province of Shensi (north of the Yel- 
low River) from which it was driven 
early in 1947. It then entered the 
Province of Shansi, part, of its force 
scattering elsewhere in the north of 
China. | 

The Communist Party is the strong- 
‘est and best-armed opposition with 
which the National Government has 
had to contend. With the assistance of 
General George C. Marshall, an attempt 
was made to reach some agreement be- 
tween these two forces by means of a 
compromise through a third party com- 
posed of all the other smaller political 
parties that have arisen since 1922. 
However, pride, prejudice, envy, sus- 
picion, and internal dissension nullified 
all such efforts. The Nationalists and 
the Communists still rely on force in 
the realm of politics, and the question 
of when and how their armed struggle 
is to terminate is of the deepest concern 


_tactics and habits. 


f 
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to every Chinese patriot. In the mean- 
time the intelligentsia, partisan and non- 
partisan alike, call for “nationalization 
of all armed forces” and “democratiza- 
tion of all political power.” 


UNDERMINING OF THE CHINESE 


Another serious obstacle is what may 
be called an extensive “undermining” of 
the Chinese. In order to effect a re- 
vival as a great power, China has been 
in a process of modernization for the 
last three generations, ever since Tséng 
Kuo-fan, Cho Tsung-t’ang, and Lin 
Chih-hsu were in power as viceroys. 
Three factors of the process, still the 
most important, are education, indus- 
trialization, and commerce. Education 
requires new ideological and material 
equipment; it calls for new texts as well 
as new dimensions of curriculum. In- 
dustrialization demands new capital as 
well as new mechanism and new motive 
power. Commerce has need of new in- 
struments of communication and’ new 
means of transportation. 

All these new things-cannot be found 
at home; they must be imported. Not 
only must the Chinese open their doors, 
they must also open their minds and 
hearts. Foreign influences invade China, 


and foreign intrigues accompany for-. 
foreign ` 


eign ideas, foreign practices, 
Some of them are 
forced on the Chinese; others are 
gladly accepted. Some of them cannot 
be digested; others are not well co- 
ordinated. Most of them are poorly 
adapted to the real needs of the Chi- 
nese nation. 

Whatever the sources, ona in- 
trigues carry with them a policy of ex- 
clusiveness, a policy of extension of 
foreign influence. With variations, the 
aim is apt to be personally or nationally 
selfish and even aggressive. Influences 
as well as intrigues then tend to be 
lavishly ` exploitative and destructive. 
They permeate the Chinese life of to- 


x 


“ 
` 
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day—first on a social level, then eco- 
‚nomically and politically, and ulti- 
mately psychologically—with demor- 
alizing and far-reaching effects. They 
work for dissension rather than unity, 
and therefore result in division rather 
than union. 


How much Chinese internal strife of 


the last forty years has been due to for- 
eign intrigues is difficult to estimate, 
but there can be no doubt that the 
effect of foreign scheming has at times 
been substantial. The considerable ex- 
tent to which Chinese achievement in 
its republican struggle has been due to 
foreign influence must be admitted, but 
it is difficult to say just how worthy the 
cause, In view of present-day Chinese 
politics. Mn 

For the last two generations, foreign 
intrigues and influences have penetrated 
every major social, economic, and po- 
litical movement in China. Whether 
the Chinese themselves or the foreign- 
ers will hold the reins in the formation 


of a new government and a new society 


is a question for every Chinese leader 
to ponder. A superiority complex or an 
inferiority complex must on one side or 
the other result in disaster. Only a 
balance of mind and a sense of pro- 
portion can usher in goodness and truth 
for all concerned. ~ 


TRADITIONAL IDEOLOGY 


Next to the extensive undermining of 
the Chinese people is the invisible ob- 
Stacle of traditional ideology. The idea 
of family. is the center of that ideology. 
The Chinese family is like a hierarchy 
composed of parents and their children 
and their children’s children; the. ideal 


family is “five generations in the same. 


hall” with “one hundred children and 
one thousand grandchildren.” This 
means that the larger the family, the 
‘keener the happiness. 
informal or formal, may therefore be 
justified. Bachelorhood and spinster- 


ni t 


. than, a rich man: 


Concubinage, - 


hood are necessarily abhorred; at any 


rate, both are extremely rare in China. 


The idea of wealth is another of the 
Chinese traditions. When the new year 
arrives, the household slogan is “Gold 
and jade fill the hall!”; and the salu- 
tation is “Prosperity in wealth!” To 
be poor is pitiable; to be rich is glorious. 
It is said that a poor man may be just 
as virtuous as, if not more virtuous. 
But it is observed 
that a rich man is much admired, while 
in this.new age a poor man is more apt 
to be slighted. 

The third idea is nobility, which 
means the rising to high position in gov- 
ernment. This idea and the one con- 
cerning wealth usually go together; one 
hints at the other. For it is known that 
“to get rich through a government office 


‚is much easier than to do so in any 


other way.” The Chinese often say: 
“Wealth, glory, prosperity in accord 
with one’s desire.” 

The fourth idea is longevity, the 
ideal. of living for as long as a hundred 
years. When a child is born, a precious 
gift may be presented to him with an 
inscription: “Longevity, wealth, no- 
bility.” 

These four ideas are but aspects of 


one great idea: the attainment of well- 


being for one’s own family. It leads to 


. aspiration, which leads to avarice. 


These traditions have been passed 
from mouth to mouth, from generation 
to generation, as slogans. They still 
exist for all the people, without distinc- 
tion of any kind, to cherish and to 
realize. As the Communists insist, they 
are the ideas of feudalism. They are 
detrimental to the new China. Feudal- 
ism, which is their root, must be de- 
stroyed; and it cannot be destroyed un- 
less its leading exponents, the landlords, 
the capitalists, and the Confucian schol- 
ars, are “eliminated” from the revolu- 
tionary arena, 

Along with the popular ideas so much 
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appreciated in the past but now de- 


nounced, there are the ideas of obliga-- 


tion: rather formally taught at home 
and in school: loyalty, filiality, honesty, 
and purity. They are ideas of virtue; 
the greatest of them is filiality. A Chi- 
nese may be filial at the expense of the 
other three virtues, as story after story 
in popular books has demonstrated. 
The emphasis‘on filiality is quite com- 
patible with the ideal of the family. 
Thus a Chinese is justified in whatever 
he does to secure his family needs. It 
is easy for him to aim at longevity, 
wealth, and nobility, rather than at 
loyalty, honesty, and purity. Gradu- 
_ ally the vision of a prosperous family 
instead of a prosperous community or a 
prosperous nation takes possession of 
him. In fact, the idea of service and 
sacrifice for a public good instead of for 


personal or imperial good i is rather new - 


to the Chinese. 


Danger in traditional aims 


The aims of longevity, wealth, and 
nobility have become selfish ones— 
wealth and long life for oneself and one’s 
family. Besides, to regard wealth and 
nobility in the sense of prosperity and 
fame or in the sense of being rich in so- 
cial position and high. in political sta- 
tion, without practicing service and 
sacrifice in the sense of sympathy and 
love for other people—is undemocratic. 


The application or possession of wealth. 


and nobility for oneself or for the wel- 
fare of one’s immediate relatives can- 
not be compatible with the desire for 
democracy. It is said that for this 
reason alone Christianity as a dynamic 
religion and a spiritual missionary move-. 
ment must be promoted and advanced 
in China. 

Realizing the shortcomings and even 
the possible dangers of the old tradi- 
tional desires, Dr. Sun Yat-sen declared 
that the Chinese as a nation and as 
. individuals should recall. and practice 


- 


f 


with enthusiasm the other old virtues: 
humaneness, love, sincerity, righteous- 
ness, harmony, and peace. ‘Unfortu- 
nately, his declaration is still not greatly 
observed, and evidently the desire for 
riches and for higher official position is 
stronger than ever in China. Further- 
more, speculation (as the result of 
wars) seems to be a new habit which 
the Chinese have acquired. As long as 
the moral trend of Chinese society re- 
mains uncertain, there is no sound so- 
cial foundation for a Chinese Republic 
as great as the past of China demands 
and commensurate with China’s mission 
as a leader in the family of nations. 


TECHNICAL DEFICIENCY 


Next to the hindrance of traditional 
ideology comes the problem of technical 
deficiency. Democracy implies a rep- 
resentative government of law by con- 
sent. Accordingly, life, property, and 
the pursuit of happiness must be de- 
fined, defended, and developed through’ 
due prccess of law, and thé government 
is held responsible for the definition, 
defense, and development of such rights. 
Similarly, liberty, equality; and fra- 
ternity must be defined, defended, and. 
developed, although more implicitly 
than explicitly. There must be moral 
or social law as well as statutory or po- 
litical law, judicial law as well as ad- 
ministrative law. There must be inter- 
national as well as national law.‘ The 
formation of ideas and ideals in law- 
making is a technical as well as a so- 
cial, political, and an economic matter. 
The'way in which a law takes shape is 
also a technical process. A law is made 


- by representatives and must be executed 
and interpreted by representatives, ac- 


cording to the letter and spirit of the 
Constitution. The selection of such 
representatives is also technically com- 
plicated. 

- People must exercise their rights and 
enjoy their privileges; they must as- 
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sume their responsibilities and meet 
‘their obligations. They ‚must be con- 
-sulted as to what their government 


should or could do; and their opinion | 


must be considered. There must be 
freedom from want, freedom from fear, 
freedom of religion, and freedom of ex- 
pression. ‘There must be free educa- 
tion, free travel, free residence, Iree en- 
joyment, free recreation, free culture, 
free medical and sanitary service. 
Every one of these pronouncements 
implies a question of “how,” which is 
technically difficult as well as tremen- 
dously expensive. The Chinese are ex- 
tremely poor not only in money but 
also in technique. When and where 
they are to attain the “know-how” is 
largely dependent on leadership, which 
implies numerous leaders; these in turn 
depend on conscious direction and 


scientific organization, which seem to - 


be emerging in China, but not with. any 
clarity. ‘The Chinese intelligentsia, not 
to mention the “unintelligent” people, 
have yet to learn to be self-educated in 
the technique of democracy for good- 
ness, truth, and beauty, not for the sake 
of selfishness, monopoly, or exploitation. 

With the establishment of the Repub- 
lic in 1912, a number of political parties 
sprang up like mushrooms; they passed 
out of existence quickly, except for the 
Nationalist Party, which underwent two 
radical reorganizations under the leader- 


ship of Dr. Sun. These reorganizations 


(as well as the failure of other parties) 
were mainly due to the lack of knowl- 
edge, conviction, and loyalty on the 
part of minor leaders and active mem- 
bers alike, as Dr. Sun pointed out later 
on. Persons joined a party for some 
personal gain or convenience; they did 
not cherish a social ideal, they did not 
defend a political principle, and they 
did not follow a spiritual commander. 
They. had no learning of political theo- 


, Xies or techniques. 


The new ‘Political parties as well as 


the Nationalist Party are more effi- 
ciently organized at the present time. 
Notwithstanding doubt and debate as 
to their competency, their foundations 
seem to be stronger. Whom among the 
Chinese people do they really reoresent? 
It is evident that they express the aspi- 
rations of the people who, they claim, 
believe in them. They possess better - 
knowledge, definite conviction, and loy- 
alty-in politics. The success of their 
common endeavor must depend on the 
practicality of their minds more than 
on the earnestness of their hearts. 


~ 


NEPOTISM 


The fifth problem facing Chinese 
democrats is nepotism. In compliance 
with an idea of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, an or- 
ganization which was to become a mod- 
ern civil service system was instituted 
some twenty years ago as a chief branch 
of the Government, under the name of 
the Examination Yuan. Its achieve- 
ment has been disappointing. A spoils 
system just as corrupt as, if not more 
corrupt than, similar systems which 
existed in other countries a few genera- 
tions ago has prevailed. Somehow the 
Provisional Constitution of the Repub- 
lic has been ignored. There was no 
possibility for the growth of good gov- 
ernment. where good and able persons 
had no independent way of entering 
public service; if they did manage to 
enter it, they found that there was slim 
opportunity for co-operation; they were 
forced to become “timeservers” or to - 
leave the service altogether. 

The feudalistic thinking which does 
not differentiate between self-interest 
and interest in society at large has 
permeated the entire political atmos- 
phere; the idea of exploitation for per- 
sonal advantage has pervaded Govern- 
ment life and made it no more than a 
source of vanity and pleasure. Rela- . 
tives, friends, and partisans are picked 
from among civil service candidates, re- . 


gardless of qualifications. Persons who 


have come to join the Government are 
considered in the light of favoritism. 


Things are done on a personal basis. 


rather than according to law. Corrup- 
tion has spread from office to office and 
from province to province. ' 

This evil must be eliminated from the 
Chinese political mind in order to en- 
sure the honesty of the Government, 


without which there can be no success- 


ful democracy. This is a traditional 
and an economic problem; it is educa- 
tional as well as moral; it is social 
rather than political. How corruption 
can be eliminated from politics and gov- 
ernment in China entails not only revo- 
lutionary considerations but also tech- 
nical ones. Some system and some 
method under modern scientific manage- 
ment are required. 

Another type of nepotism is what has 
been known abroad as “bossism.” This 
is generally said to exist in. Communist 
as well as Nationalist: politics and gov- 
ernment. One or more politicians con- 
stitute a “boss” system in which no pro- 
gressive or “different” thinking is com- 
mendable or even permissible, and in 


which no unrecommended person or 


idea is. acceptable. Blind obedience is 
obligatory, and therefore :personal alle- 


giance, personal interest, and personal - 


relationships supersede party ideal, 
_ party policy, and party relations with 
the nation. Whatever comes into the 
hands of, the “boss” remains with him 
under his personal control. 

In the Orient, the word “clique” is 
more commonly used than the word 
“bossism.”’ Both terms, however, have 
the same general connotation. It would 
be interesting to speculate as to how 
many cliques there are among the Com- 
munists. On the other hand, it is said 
that there are at least five of them in 
and under the Nationalist Party, one' or 
two of which, it is rumored, may be 
considered liberal. How strong and 
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how truly liberal they are remains to 
be seen. 

The prevalence of cliques within the 
armed forces is as universal as it'is tra- 
ditional. A military clique can last for 
a long time. As has been the custom 
for centuries, an armed force in China 
is organized and built up on a personal 
basis. Usually with or without au-. 
thority, an officer is able to begin train- 
ing his men, finding the “sinews of war” 
for them, feeding and clothing them, in- 
creasing their number, and moving them 
about as he pleases, especially while the 
government under which his military 
power prevails is ineffective. All these 


men are his, and loyalty is expected of. _ 
‘them even long after he leaves the 


“service.” His successor, who comes to 


. them as a stranger rather than one from 


their own ranks, finds it difficult to 
command their loyalty. This fact gives 
rise to a serious problem in the attempt 
to “nationalize all the armed forces.” 


“Business interests” 


Nowadays there is a ‘new form of 
nepotism which may be called “business 
interests.” In the old regime, no offi- 
cial was allowed to have business con- 
nections, not to mention organizing or 
operating a business; and no business 
man was appointed to any government 
post. This taboo was the result of ex- 
perience, which had led to the belief 
that “music, women, commodities, and 
profits” are bound to go together in a 
detestable corruption of moral char- 
acter and good government. However, 
this restriction gradually came to. be 
disregarded, and was forgotten by the 
end of the Manchu Dynasty. 

From the inception of the Republic, 
officials have grown “wise” enough to 
participate in business enterprise, and . 
businessmen have been welcomed into 
Government circles as officials, associ- 
ates, and friends. Special privileges 
manifesting themselves in different ways 


f 


have been taken. and handed out by 
officials, their relatives and friends with 
, business connections. 
“official capitalism,” as it is called, is 
one of the evils .of present-day China. 
Democrats criticize and condemn it in 


so many words, but as yet have found. 


no way to combat it. 


ILLITERACY 


The sixth problem which China has 
to solve in order to bring about a genu- 
ine democratic government is illiteracy. 
By illiteracy is meant, first, the inability 
to read and write at least a thousand 
simple Chinese. words, and second, the 
unwillingness to be self-educated to a 
degree commensurate with one's office 
‘or position. 

Illiteracy of the first kind is very ex- 
tensive; for there still exists a large 
majority of mature Chinese who are not 
ablé to read and-write even a hundred 
simple and useful Chinese words.. They 
cannot be competent representatives in 
` government or politics; they cannot 
easily exercise their rights in compli- 
cated elections; they may be exploited 
or corrupted with facility. 


Illiteracy of the second kind is even. 


more serious. Only rarely does a Chi- 
nese who is entrusted with some au- 


thority, right, or duty try to find the ° 


best means of doing what he should do, 
- not to mention trying to improve his 
present knowledge. Most of the Chi- 
.nese are intelligently alert, but they are 
easily led to abuse their intelligence; 
they are rather too lazy to: read, to 
search, to experiment and create; they 
readily assume that they already know 
enough of what should be done. Con- 
sequently, failure is inevitable and mis- 
takes unavoidable. 

The Chinese often violate laws which 
they do not read or carelessly ignore. 
Those who can read refuse to do so, 
_ form a habit of illiteracy, and volun- 

tarily remain ignorant, while others 


Consequently 
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who cannot read at all are involun- 
tarily ignorant. Without the under-. 
standing and the ability required of a 
dutiful citizen or a conscientious offi- 
cial, these people cannot be representa- 
tive or responsible in republicanism. 
Instead, they hinder the development of 
democracy. 

There are among the intelligentsia, 
the poor as well as the rich, those who 
try to do everything possible to help the 
really illiterate improve their lot. They 
advocate compulsory free education 
which, again, is a serious technical 
proposition as well as a difficult finan- 
cial one. Financially difficult and tech- 
nically irksome, the phonetic system of 
reading, the phonographic system of 
learning, and the audivisual system of 
teaching are not at- present available to 
any considerable extent. 


New programs 


Somewhat helpful in the reduction of 
involuntary illiteracy has. been the 
“word-learning” movement in which 
people are urged to study and are 
taught to read a thousand or more 
words, which are simple but at the 
same time useful in daily life. This 
movement is universal in China, espe- 
cially -in urban areas, although ‘the 
method of teaching still varies even in 
the same city. It is not expanding 
quickly enough, however. Everywhere 
it is progressing too slowly and is too 
limited, chiefly due to lack of funds. 
And unless, more people can read and 
write, democracy in China is a rather 
precarious undertaking in spite of the 
ambition cf the people, the promises of 
the Government, and the brilliancy of 
any leadership. 

Very helpful in the diminution of 
illiteracy has been the literary revolu- 
tion which in 1919 began to spread all 
over the country. As a result, the na- 
tional language, or “dialect,” as some 
would say, has come to be practiced :so- 
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cially and officially recognized, and a 
lively new literature has sprung up, 
while the old classical Chinese is used 
less and less frequently. Indeed, the 
reading public is larger than ever, espe- 
cially among the young. ` More publica- 
tions are circulated; books as well as 
daily papers and ‘periodical publications 
can be found not only in large cities, 
but also in remote towns or even small 
villages. 

This increased circulation, however, 
is not impressive in a population of 450 
million; a circulation of 300 (or 200 or 


even 100) thousand is considered excel- . 


lent. The exchange-of views and propa- 
gation of ideas are not extensive enough, 
nor quite effectual. The development of 
democracy: in China is bound to be 
slow, and the responsibility of the pres- 
ent leadership must be fully and con- 
scientiously assumed and deliberately 
shared with the intelligentsia of all 
parties. 

Of assistance, too, have been the citi- 
zenship training programs, the common 
education promotion, and the “reading” 
movement of certain private and pub- 
lic organizations including the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations. Such programs are lim- 
ited by’ personnel problems rather than 
by lack of funds; they do not seem to 
be making any ‘extensive progress. 

Informal and self-education more 
than formal or school education must 
be promoted and widely ‘propagated if 
progress toward a true democracy is 
desired. 


Back to the village 


Of some small help in eradicating 
illiteracy has been the “back to the vil- 
lage” movement. Up to the middle of 
the last century there was no large city 
in China except the national capital and 
a few provincial capitals, none of which 
had a population of over half a million 
(exclusive of the military). The popu- 


lation of the whole country was perhaps 
much smaller than 350 million. Peo- 
ple were scattered in villages, towns, 
and cities alike. For the last three 
generations, however, the population has 
been gr2atly increasing. 

Although the expansion of commerce 
and industry has come even to certain . 
interior areas, and the extension of com- 
munication and transportation has been 
quickened, the people have begun to 
migrate to towns and cities, which have 
grown gradually larger during the last 
fifty years. The educated and well-to- 
do people more and more frequently 
desert, their native homes and move 
from villages to towns and from towns 
to cities. Relatively, the villages are 
more backward than ever now; and the 
problem of illiteracy in villages has 
worsened. 

About twenty years ago there was 
much agitation in favor of returning to 
the villages to live. ‘It continued quietly 
during the war years, yet seemed to 
have very little effect. Now, however, 
owing to keen competition for life in 
cities and towns, many school graduates, 
especially women, do return home or ac- 
cept invitations to go to villages as 
teachers, thus helping to promote the 
cause of education. As time passes, 
better village schools are being built in 
most provinces. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE NATIONALISTS 


Social democratization was a great 
success under the leadership of Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen while he was alive and, because 
of his inspiration, after he died. War, 
education, travel, association, and com- 
munications facilitate it now. Eventu- 
ally our economic democratization will 
be effected, dependent on the growth of 
unionism, socialism, and agrarianism, 
all of which meet but feeble opposition 
anywhere in the country. All political 
parties are in favor of social democrati- 
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zation, expressing’ rather similar terms 
in different ways. 

So far, however, rural agrarian move- 
ments and labor union movements are 
not independent like those in ths United 
Kingdom or in the United States, but 
are more or less dependent on and re- 
lated to a political organization—par- 
` ticularly the Nationalist or the Commu- 
nist Party. According to the teaching 
of Dr. Sun, the Nationalist Party has a 
very clear platform and a detailed 'pro- 
gram for the advancement of economic 
democracy. Similarly, that party has 


the most decisive platform and program . 


‘ for political democratization. If the 
Nationalists are able freely and fully to 
realize what Dr. Sun advocated but 
failéd to accomplish himself, there is 
bound to be a strong democratic China. 

The Nationalist Army defeated all 
the important war lords. The Nation- 
alist movement resisted foreign aggres- 
sion, The Nationalist leadership is even 
` now unifying China as a Republic. The 
Nationalist Government is participating 
actively in the organization of the 
United Nations. In spite of the task of 
unification which they are undertaking, 
the Nationalist militarists of all ranks 
must refrain from taking part in poli- 
tics and government from now on—say 
for a generation. Thus we shall not 
have to fear the military domination of 
China. “The. military” will come to 
mean to us what it means in the United 
States or the United Kingdom: an or- 
gan for national defense rather than a 
group which exploits the people. 


THe TASK OF THE INTELLIGENTSIA 


‘If the intelligentsia: in the.Netionalist ` 
Party (be they politicians or not) also 


give up any idea of exploitation or spe- 
cial privilege, if they truly become serv- 
ants of the people, as Dr. Sun used to 
command them to be, they will be 


better citizens and unselfish masters of’ 


. the technique of democracy. They may 


Cd 
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even turn out to be good and able lead-. 
ers in politics and in government, as 
Dr. Sun expected so long ago. They 
may stand up as independent and crea- 
tive thinkers and as free workers for 
mankind in general and for the Chinese 
in particular. Their leadership, estab- 
lished by election or even by acclama- 
tion or for worthy service, would be a 
source of inspiration to others besides 
the Nationalists; these smaller groups 
would consequently build up a more 
competent organization. When such 
leadership prevails, nepotism and illit- © 
eracy are bound to be overthrown; the 
democratic struggle may very well be a 
joyous one, replete with deeper confi- 
dence and larger wisdom. 
Finally—once and for all—the Chi- 
nese intelligentsia must understand, in 


‘the light of the Constitution, the proc- 


esses by which their Government makes 
laws, and also the ways in which the 
laws may be executed. For the adop- 
tion of a constitution, however demo- 
cratic, is not’ enough; ‘its application 
must be unfailing. A government often 
acts without regard to its constitution, 
and an unconstitutional law may be en- 
forced because of the ignorance of the 
people. At that point democracy, how- 
ever lofty the term, is a worthless 
mockery. The supreme law of the land 
must be effective if the land is to be 
safe and free. 

It is more likely that the people 
rather than the government officials 
violate or ignore the law. Not all the 
people can understand it and evaluate 
it properly. The responsibility of safe- 
guarding, publishing, and improving the 
Constitution as well as the Republic 
itself rests in the main with the intelli- 
gentsia, especially the educators. 

The Chinese intelligentsia must learn 
how elections may be carried out in 
order to avoid errors and corruption 
and to ensure efficiency, fairness, and 
popular support. Electioneering can be 
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‘prevented; but prevention implies pa» 


triotism, patience, and practice more 
than adequate method or propaganda. 
As the history of politics has shown, an 
election is a very expensive affair, and 
because it is so, good but poor and 
modest citizens cannot afford to partici- 
pate in a contest for political office. As 
long as there is a question of “refund” 
of election expenditures, nepotism can 
hardly be avoided. The American, Eng- 
lish, and Russian experiences should be 
studied and ways and means introduced 
to enable qualified persons to do their 
part at election time. 

As things stand, the Chinese Govern- 
ment and the political parties may be 
expected to be reasonably interested in 
elections; it is not to be supposed, how- 
ever, that they organize and manage 
them without prejudice, error, and ex- 
ploitation. The intelligentsia must in- 
struct the Government, the political par- 
ties, and the people themselves; the peo- 
ple everywhere in China are still waiting 
to be educated in practical rather than 
in theoretical politics. 


In THE HANDS OF THE EDUCATORS 


The Chinese intelligentsia must be 
aware of their Government’s policy of 
education. In all events, that policy 
must be definitely nonpartisan, demo- 


. cratic, progressive, and far-reaching in 


every respect. The Chinese educators 
who have been struggling against a still 


aggressive authoritarianism are far. from 


victorious. Certain educational publi- 
cations which they are responsible for 
are rather poorly co-ordinated and are 
insignificant in circulation and influence. 
Chinese educators of all types should 
possess a sense, of responsibility, a 
strong spirit of self-sacrifice, a high 
ideal of service, a great mind for pre- 
paredness, a rising: standard of value, a 
wide range of vision, and a wholesome 
habit of upbuilding to meet the crises 
of the age. Democracy is dynamic, 


positive. creative, reflective, and ad- 
justable; the extent to which it pos- 
sesses these qualities’ is: indicative of 
the degree in which freedom prevails. 
Freedom ‘of speech, of the press, of as- 
sembly, and of religion, which we con- 
sider vital to the life of man every- 
where, depend on freedom of education, 
although in modern China education has 
been growing with the aid of the other 
freedoms. 


Defective organization 


Chinese leaders in democracy are 
largely young authors, teachers, and 
college graduates; and since education 
and democracy in the modern sense are 
interrelated and rather new to China, 
future leaders must come from the 
schools, especially the schools of higher 
educaticn, unless leaders from the work- 
ing classes enter the new arena of poli- 
tics. These men come from all parts 
of China, but mostly ,from Shanghai, 


' Peking, Nanking, Canton, and Wu-han. 


As was so in the past, they are loosely 
organized. They have groups, clubs, 
and associations; but their associations 
on a national scale exist in name only 
and are largely partisan in objective. 
There is‘not one effective organization 
which is also nonpartisan and co-ordi- 
nated ir. idea and activity. 

Besides, the ideas and the activities 
of these men are often conventional and 
negative rather than constructive and 
practical, There is a three-dimensional 
looseness about them: vertical, hori- 
zontal, and inner looseness. In, other 
words, looseness in time, in space, and 
in content is characteristic of them. De- 
velopment of ‘constructive thought, such 
as that which resulted in Bolshevism 
in the case of the Russians, is unknown 
to them. Expansion of constructive ac- 
tivity, like socialism in England, is non- 
existent, ‘as is: richness in constructive 
spirit, like pragmatism or the ideal of 
efficiency in the United States. Publi- 
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cations conveying their thoughts on ap- 
plied and pure social science are rela- 
tively few, and it is not certain that 
‘they can last much longer than similar 
publications of their predecesscrs. 


Other problems of pedagogy 


How many teachers there are who can 
compare with John Dewey or H. G. 
Wells in creative work or in influence 
and who remain for any length of time 
in the field of education or letters is an- 
other, rather personal problem. Conse- 
quently, the Government of China can- 
not, be entirely democratic in its Gov- 
ernment until another generation comes 
. along with more efficient political train- 
ing and more seasoned convictions. 

There is one more vital question to 
be considered: In view of the world 
situation, how can China be free from 
international encumbrance during these 
coming decades? While better leader- 
ship is becoming available, nothing is 
so important as education, and no one 
can serve as effectively as educators. 

` More desirable than ever and more 
necessary for the future of China, edu- 
cation must be considered not merely as 
a personal means of salvation, but as a 
social process through which democracy 
may flourish. Education implies teach- 
ers as well as administrators. In China 


in the past there was no administrator 
in education; now there are many, and 
their number is increasing. They must 
consider themselves, in mind and in 
spirit, as teachers; they cannot, be in- 
different to teaching, although their 
work is not actually pedagogical. ` 

In the past, teachers. were very much 
respected, and they respected them- 
selves. It must be made certain that, 
in spite of prosperity or poverty, privi- 
lege or pressure, the integrity of the 
teachers is above impairment.. Aca- 
demic independence, and freedom—the 
invaluable and indispensable prerequi- 
sites of good teaching—must be pre- 
served. The mind of learning must be 
free and the spirit of education must be 
independent—or there canbe no truth, 
no liberty, no fraternity. Teaching is 
both an effect and a cause of democ- 
racy; the prospect of Chinese democ- 
racy. lies within the grasp of Chinese 
teachers in and out of the teaching pro- 
fession. Better in situation, richer in 
opportunity, more heavily burdened in 
responsibility, greater in power, and 
more completely . entrusted with the 
nation’s confidence than other fields 
of leadership, Chinese educators must 
struggle on without fear or favor so 
that democracy may be free to develop’ 
on Chinese soil. 


The author of this article is an important Chinese leader who, desiring to preserve his 
anonymity, has used the pseudonym of John Lee. 


America’s Role ın the Orient 


By Paur V. McNutt 


OR the past ten years I have been 

. urging Americans to turn’ their eyes 
westward, to direct their thoughts 
toward the Orient where the world’s 
greatest markets, the world’s greatest 
sources: of raw materials, the world’s 
greatest economic potentials lie. Al- 
though that part of the world is more 
ancient in civilization and culture than 
Europe, the Far East is truly today an 
undeveloped economic frontier. There 
` we find one and one-half billion people 
- inhabiting lands which abound in unex- 
ploited riches and treasures of the earth. 


ourselves. . We still think in terms of 
what we call the Old World, Europe. 
Our eyes, are still turned east and 
south. It would be to our national in- 
terest and to the interest of mankind 
to devote greater attention to the 
Orient. r 
During the recent world conflict, we 
fought our greatest battles in the Pa- 


cific. The military epic of the war 


Those lands are inhabited by people who ` 


in their millions and hundreds of mil- 
lions have yet to enjoy the fruits and 
goods of modern industry and industrial 


civilization. They are hungry for the | 


products of American factories ` and 
workshops. They, in turn, have the 
raw materials which are needed through- 
out all the world today. What they 
lack is economic organization, social jus- 
tice, and political stability. They have 
awakened .to the realities of the twen- 
tieth century. They do not as yet have 
the tools or the instruments or the 
political conditions which will enable 
them to become a truly integral part of 
a modern and intelligently managed 
world economy. 


Our Pactric- FRONTIER 


In that’entire part of the world there 
is a tremendous reservoir of good will 
for America. Generally speaking, the 
prestige of ‘America is higher among the 
common peoples of the Far East than 
the prestige of any other Western na- 
tion. The trouble is that we have not 
moved, and we are not moving, to use 
that reservoir of good. will for the 
mutual benefit of those peoples and of 


against Japan is one of the greatest 
military accomplishments of all time. 


‘And yet with the war over, we have 


again turned our attention to Europe. 
We are not, in my judgment, devoting 
enough interest to that greater part of 
the world where so much ‘of mankind 
lives. 

Politically, we are deeply and inex- 
tricably involved in the Far East. We 
have become, whether we like it or not, 
the guarantors of peace in the Pacific, 
Our Army of Occupation today rules 
Japan. The American flag flies over a 


> series of outposts that stretch from 


Hawaii west, north, and south across 
the Pacific. Our sons and brothers are 
stationed today in islands whose names 
we never knew before 1941—Okinawa, 
Iwo Jima, Pelelieu, the Ryukyus, Sai- . 


‘pan, and Ulithi, not to speak of Japan 


call to the Pacific. 
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proper. 

= We are, then, committed beyond re- 
That is our fron- 
tier. No nation even approaches us in 
strength and power in that part of the 
world. Yet although we have the 
power, we do not, as a nation, fully 
shoulder the responsibility that is im- 
plied in our authority. We show more 
concern over Hungary and Greece and 
Turkey—and I am not disputing our 
proper interest in that part of the 
world. Yet we appear to have little - 
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concern for the day-to-day -happenings 
in Indo-China and Siam, in Indonesia 
and Malaya, where we have vital na- 
tional interests and where lies, in my 
judgment, one of the major keys to the 
future of mankind. 


Far EASTERN RECONSTRUCTION 
A great deal of concern has been re- 


flected in the press in recent weeks and - 


months concerning the rebuilding of 
Japan. We are very anxious that the 
occupation of Japan should not prove 
an undue drain upon the American tax- 
‘payer. 
cern. It is a-matter of direct interest 
to every one of us, yet the fact that we 
seem to overlook—and it is the most 
striking and central fact of the entire 
Far Eastern situation today—is that we 
cannot rebuild Japan, we cannot cancel 
our expenditures for occupation, with- 
out concerning ourselves with the other 
countries in the Far East. 


From my observations in the Orient,, 


there is certainly no‘way of solving our 
problems in Japan without first be- 
ginning to help solve the problems in 


the countries neighboring Japan. Those . 


countries, most of them victims of Japa- 
nese aggression, must be assisted in 
their economic rehabilitation. Then 
and only then will they be able to ab- 
sorb the products of Japanese mills 
and factories; then and only then can 
there be reconstituted an organic and 
constructive economy in the Orient. 
It must be firmly borne in mind that 
Japanese aggression and expansionism 
were based in large measure on the de- 
sire of the Japanese ruling class -to ob- 
tain. essential raw materials from the 
neighboring countries and to force Japa- 
nese products into the markets of those 
neighbors.. Japanese products cannot 
be sold in any considerable amounts, 
except for specialized items, in America 
or in Europe. They cannot be sold in 


Asia unless the Asiatics have the money . 


cor" 


' terests best. 
That is a very legitimate con- ` 


t 
to buy or the products to sell to Japan 
in return for the manufactured articles. 
_ Moreover, since Japan was recently, 
and still is technically, our enemy; it 
would seem to me a much more intelli- 
gent’ procedure to help build up’ the 
neighboring countries of Japan in Asia. 
The nations that were our allies, that 
are our friends, that were devastated by 
Japan should be the first order of busi- 
ness, reserving for a lower priority, the 
reconstruction of Japan proper. In 
that way [ think we serve our own in- 
In that way we will de- 
velop markets for America. In that 
way we will-develop sources of raw ma- . 
terial for. America. | 
Eastern and southeastern Asia, out- 
side of Japan, has a population of more 
than a billion—a billion consumers and 
a billion customers, The vast majority 
of them are peoples with ancient civi- . 
lizations and cultures with unlimited 


' appetites for modern products and con- 


veniences. They need only the pur- 
chasing pcwer to buy. They need only 
the. economic organization to be able to 
produce. 

This is a program which, in specific 
implementation, faces us with moun- 
tainous difficulties. I am not prepared 
to discuss in detail how this is to be 
done. Yet I think there is an answer, 
and an answer which in the long run 
would be easier and less costly to us 
and to tke world than the answer of 
washing our hands of the responsibility. 
I know that answer would be much 
more satisfactory than the economically 
hopeless program of trying merely ‘to 
rehabilitate Japan in the center of an 
economic vacuum, 

However much we may urge democ- 
racy upon the Japanese people, we will 
be rebuilding a machine primed for’, 


- military aggression against our inter- 


ests, unless we solve the problems of the 
Orient as a whole and not merely the 
problems of Japan because we happen 
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to be the occupying power there. If 
we withdraw from Japan, and we cer- 
tainly will withdraw sometime in the 
future, and leave that nation economi- 
cally strong in the center of teeming 
millions who are economically weak, 
we will have set the stage for another 
phase of aggression and war. 

There has been, and is being, worked 
out a program of reparations, by which 
some of the machines and resources 
which helped build up Japan’s warmak- 
ing power will be transferred to other 
countries, to the countries which were 
devastated by Japan in the course of 
the war. This is one of the instruments 
which can be used, if intelligently man- 
aged, in Far Eastern reconstruction. 


Tue U. S. IN THE PHILIPPINES 


I should like to dwell on a single 
country in the Far East and one with 
which I am thoroughly acquainted, to 
illustrate what I mean by proposing an 
American. program of leadership in the 
Orient. I refer to the Philippine Re- 
public—that nation of eighteen million 
tried and true friends and allies whom 
I left a few months ago after working 
with them. through one of the great 
crises of their history. I should like to 
cite the Philippines as an example of 
what a forward-looking American policy 
can do to win friends and influence 
people. ° 


In placing heavy emphasis on the role 
. of the Philippines in the expansion of 


our commercial intercourse with the 
Far East, I do not mean that emphasis 
to be exclusive. I stress that particular 
approach because it is one in which I 
- am vitally interested. Other approaches 
are, of course, desirable. Nevertheless, 
utilizing our special relations with the 
Philippines for the mutual benefit of 
both countries and for the expansion of 
the economic horizons of ‘the entire 
Orient is the surest way I. know not 
only to expand our own trade and pro- 


‘advancing democracy. 


mote our business and commercial in- 
terests, but also to serve the more tran- 


_ scendental cause of world democracy. 


Advancing trade and democracy 


There are some schools of thought 
which hold that trade and commerce, 
being ‘hecessarily based on profit and 
advantage, are rather sordid affairs’ 
which cannot be coupled in the same 


. breath with idealism and the advance- 


ment of mankind. This particular and 
extremely narrow viewpoint cannot con- 
ceive that the promotion of American 
commerce and trade can be combined 
with the advancement of democratic 
causes in world affairs. For my part, 


`. I see no inconsistency and no clash of 


interests between advancing trade and 
On the con- 
trary, it is true realism to acknowledge 
that only by trade and economic co- 
operation can the political levels of our 
world neighbors be raised. ‘The ex- 
pansion of a healthy and mutually 
beneficial trade with the peoples of the 
Orient is a surer way of promoting de- 
mocracy ‘in their lands than the provid- 
ing of relief to the peoples or subsidies 
to their governments. 

Of course, the key phrase in that 
statement is “mutually beneficial trade.” 
What we must aim for is the type of 
economic statesmanship among our busi- 
ness leaders and among our business or- 
ganizations that will comprehend the 


‘long-term economic interests not only 


of the United States but of all the na- 
tions with which we seek to do busi- 
ness. In this way our trade will be in- 
creased, profits will be made, and the 
economic level of the people of all 
countries involved will be raised. Such 
economic statesmanship is a positive 
contribution to world peace. Such eco- 
nomic statesmanship is the crying need 
of the day. It is a responsibility which 
cannot be borne alone by the State De- 
partment or by Congress or by the 
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President. It must be shared with the 


business interests of our country. They 
are, in the last analysis, the instruments 
of our commercial foreign policy. They 
can, in their own operations, either ad- 
vance, fail to contribute to, or retard 
the cause which is so critical for all 
_ mankind today. 

Today the Philippines is trying to re- 
build and rehabilitate, her war-devas- 
tated economy. In order to give the 
Filipino people a chance to succeed in 
their independence venture, the Ameri- 
can Congress agreed to give the Philip- 
pines a chance to rehabilitate her raw 
materials industries under the tempo- 
rary protection of the American tariff. 


Philippine resources 


The Philippine Government, however, 
is not planning today to have a mere 
raw materials and agricultural economy. 
The Philippines is, as most of you 
know, immensely rich in natural re- 
sources. I refer not alone to the black 
‘gold of the soil, nor even to the vast 
deposits of yellow gold that is found in 
rich veins in many parts of the islands. 
I refer also to chrome and manganese, 
timber and copper, coal and iron, and 
perhaps even oil. I refer also to the 
swift-flowing mountain streams which 
gather into huge uncontrolled rivers, 
promising hundreds of thousands of 
kilowatts of power and hundreds of 
thousands of acres of productive land 
which now lie dry and barren. And I 
refer, finally, to the eighteen million 
people themselves, hard-working, in- 


genious, intelligent, and forthright, who - 


comprise one of the best labor forces in 
the Far East. 

Before the war the Philippines sup- 
plied approximately one seventh of our 
total sugar needs, all of our imports of 
copra, all of our imports of abaca. 
These “big three” of the Philippine 
economy. were supplemented in the 


Philippines by exports of gold, lumber, 


chrome, manganese, and some iron ore; 
by exports of cigars, tobacco, cordage, 
coconut oil, pearl buttons, and em- 
broidery. Roughly one half of the total 
national Philippine income ‘was based 
on the export of these commodities., Of 
that total more than 85 per cent was 
shipped to the United States. 

The cash income from Philippine ex- 
ports’was sufficient to support a rela- 
tively high standard of living, when 
compared with the standard of living 
of other peoples of, the Orient. The 
Philippines became the fifth largest 
market in the world for American ex- 
ports. Philippine , purchases in the 
United States included flour, -dairy 


. products, canned foods, automobiles, 


machinery, steel products, and electri- 
cal equipment.-- And despite their con- 
siderable imports of these and .many 
other commodities, the Philippines had 
a consistently favorable balance of trade 
with us amounting to many millions of 
dollars. The Governmental budget was- 
balanced; the bonded indebtedness was 
regularly decreased; interest payments 


“were faithfully met on all outstanding 


Governmental obligations. 


The real picture 


This was the statistical picture—the 
picture on paper—the picture which 
lulled Filipinos and Americans con- 
cerned with the Philippines into a false 
sense of complacency with regard to our 
economic stewardship of the Philippines. . 
Yet the fact remained that there was a 
tremendous class of the underprivileged, . 
of tenant farmers and farm workers 
who were never out of debt to land 
owners and money lenders, and whose 
cash Income averaged twenty dollars 
annually. There was a thin crust of 
wealth on top and a vast body of sub- 
sistence-living below. Such an eco- 


- homic society was poor planting ground 


for democracy. Yet in this barren 
ground, democracy grew and even 


+ 
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thrived beyond all the dreams and 
hopes of those who loved these people. 


Heroes for democracy 


The war, the recent war, provided 
the ultimate demonstration of the suc- 
cessful growth of the love of freedom 
among the Filipino people. These eco- 
nomically maladjusted people demon- 
strated a devotion to their Government, 
to the United States, and to the insti- 
tutions of democracy which amazed 
and awed the entire world. ‘These co- 
lonial people, in the midst of the ago- 
nies of enemy occupation, showed a 
heroism which is far above the petty 
tribute of mere words. One million 
Filipinos died, victims of the Japanese. 
They need not have died, most of them. 
But they chose to be heroes rather than 
to submit to Japanese rule. They chose 
to be loyal to America rather than to 
accept second-class brotherhood with 
the Japanese. The story of the Filipino 
guerrillas in their hundreds and in their 
thousands is one that will live through- 
out recorded time. What were they 
fighting for? They fought for the hope 
that is in democracy. | 

Today, amidst shambles, ruin, and 
destruction, on the wreckage of a land 
built with loving hands, through the 
centuries, that hope in democracy has 
been and is being realized. A nation 
was born in the Philippines on July 4, 
1946, but a new nation is being con- 
ceived and fashioned today—in terms 
of the promise that is being held out to 
all the people. The Government of the 
Filipino people is determined that the 
ancient feudalism which persisted there 
for so many centuries shall be eradi- 
cated; that there shall be in the Philip- 
pines a democracy, economic as well as 
political, founded on a home-owning, 
land-owning middle class; a prosperous 
and contented working class; and a di- 
versified and vigorous national economy. 
That goal is indeed far distant in a 


land so utterly devastated as is the 
Philippines. But it is a goal that is 
being kept ever in mind—a goal toward 
which progress is being made. 


Privileges extended to Americans 


It is toward the achievement of that 
goal that American business can con- 
tribute. That is what I mean by eco- 
nomic statesmanship. The men who 
made and are making America great, 
the men who made of America the 
arsenal of democracy, are challenged 
today to assist in the reconstruction and 
development of the Philippine Repub- 
lic. In a world in which the germ of 
nationalism is rapidly spreading the 
epidemic of hate, the Filipino people 
look upon Americans not with suspicion 
but with trust and affection. 

Almost a year ago the Filipinos 
amended their Constitution, the basic 
law of the land, to permit American 
citizens to have equal rights with Fili- 
pinos in the development of natural re- 
sources and the ownership and opera- 
tion of public utilities. That the Fili- 
pinos took this action by overwhelming 
vote, of their own free will, was star- 
tling. It ran counter to the currents 
which are today flooding the world 
with suspicion and distrust. 


Challenge to America 


Today it is up to us to prove that 
what the Filipinos did was right and 
for their ultimate benefit. It is up to 
the business men of America to take ad- 
vantage of.the offer so generously and 
hopefully made, without taking advan- 
tage of the people who made it. The 
Filipinos believe fervently in the profit 
system and the free enterprise system, 
with all proper safeguards to prevent 
the unprincipled from taking undue ad- 
vantage of the fair and the honest and 
with the proper tribute given to both 
workers and to Government. Economic 
statesmanship should lead business not 
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only to seek profits but to seek profits 
where they will do the most good for 
America and for the causes in which 
America believes. 

The Philippines hopes to develop in- 
dusiries for the manufacture of con- 
sumption goods, the so-called light con- 
sumer industries. Eventually such in- 
dustries will force some few American 
products out of the Philippine market. 
-~ But the greater wealth that it will bring 
the people of the Philippines will result 
in expanded trade, greater total imports 
from the United States,. and greater 
riches for that part of the world. 

There are vast areas in the Philip- 
pines with relatively heavy population 
that could ‚use new public utilities, 
cheap electricity, cheap transportation, 
and all of the allied services. That is 
the challenge to the builders and engi- 
neers and businessmen of America. I 
could cite many, many more instances 
of such opportunities. If American 
businessmen proceed with such under- 
takings in a statesmanlike manner, 
putting service on a par with profits, 
there will never be a time when Ameri- 
cans are unwelcome in the Philippines, 
- and the cause of democracy will be 
strengthened beyond all actions that 
our Government could take. 

Such a pattern of conduct which I 
urge for the Philippines holds equally 


true for the other countries in the Far. 


East. 


Most of them are now experi- 
encing waves of suspicion and doubt 
concerning the motives of the Western 
powers. That suspicion extends in 
part to individuals of Western nation- 
ality. It is an urgent need of the 
world today that this suspicion and 
doubt be dispelled. Only economic 
statesmanship can do it. Government 
diplomacy can only help. } 

A billion and one-third people are 
within a radius of twelve hundred miles 
of Manila. They are potential custom- 
ers of American goods, but they are 
customers beyond the point of actual 
need only if our goods are served up in 
an atmosphere of good will. I need not 
say how vital good will is in any com- 
mercial undertaking. Yet we some- 
times lose sight of it in international 
affairs. i 

It is true that American products 
must be able to compete in price and 
quality with the products of other na- 
tions. That is primary. But if we 
wish to open up this vast market on a 
permanent basis, we must open it up 
and develop it with demonstrations of 
our supreme interest in the welfare of 
the peoples involved. 

Over the long range that is good busi- 
ness. Over the long range that will 
bring larger profits and more prosperity. 
Over the long range it will help to se- 
cure peace. 


Paul V. McNutt, LL.D., is now practicing law in New York City and Washington and 


has just returned from a trip to the Far East. 


From 1933 to 1937 he was Governor of 


the State of Indiana; he was United States High Commissioner to the Philippine Islands 
from 1937 to 1939 and again in 1945-46, and was the first United States Ambassador to 
the Philippines in 1946-47. He has held a long list of other offices both military and 


civilian. 
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‘One World Versus an Iron Curtain World 


By JosepH S. ROUCEK 


HE desire of western Europe and 
particularly the Anglo-Saxon world 
to transform these troublesome postwar 
years into a period of peace on earth 
has produced the concept of one world 
as the “solution of solutions” to the 
problems of mankind. But we must be 
extremely careful to recognize that this 
concept carries implications which for 
the most part can be fitted only into 
the Anglo-Saxon type of mentality. 
If we are to generalize, one world 
means to most Americans (and possibly 
to Englishmen also) a sort of world 
superstate controlled by an international 
police force which would cope with all 
power problems. Such a force would 
be directed by principles of “justice” 
emanating from a world organization 
which would come to decisions through 


_ discussion and the majority vote, all 


” 


states being at all times willing to sub- 
ordinate their particular welfare and 
needs to the general welfare. 

The basic theories involved in this 
reasoning are that war is a very un- 
welcome but an occasionally necessary 
break in the normal condition of peace; 
that all the peoples of the world will 
benefit by this scheme of collective se- 
curity, which can be coupled with the 
ideals of the Anglo-Saxon type of de- 
mocracy and justice for all; and that 
the world can be educated for one world 
by agreeing on-these few fundamental 
principles. | 

It is generally agreed that world gov- 
ernment is the only alternative to world 
destruction. The goal, therefore, is 
seldom debated as an end in itself; 
strangely enough, however, the possi- 


` bility of reaching it under ‘existing con- 


ditions, in spite of its desirability, seems 


to recede further and further from the 
international horizon. 


THE QUESTION OF SEMANTICS 


The problem inherent in the goal and 
the possibility of achieving it can be 
explained, from one point of view, by 
the basic differences in the “meaning of 
meaning.” Simply stated, the Anglo- 
Saxon world, the central-eastern Euro- 


.pean nations, and the spokesmen of the 


` section’s international problems. 
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Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
might use the very same language, but 
each of them at the same time means 
quite different things. 

We have already noted the ‘ough out- 
lines of the one-world idea of the Anglo- 
Saxons. As far as the central-eastern 
European peoples are concerned (and 
for the moment we are distinctly 
eliminating the Communist spokesmen 
there), the one-world ideal is better 
known and has been tested over a 
longer period in that region than most 
modern proponents of world co-opera- 
tion realize. 


ONE WORLD IN CENTRAL-EASTERN 
a EUROPE 


An explanation of the past and pres- 
ent international relations of the cen- 
tral-eastern European region, in simple, 
practical terms, may be found in the 
question: “Who is to dominate this re- 
gion?”. In other words, the attempts of 
one or another power, in the past as 
well as in the present, to subdue the re- 
gion, and-the counteractions resulting 
from opposition to such imperialistic 
ambitions, have been the crux of that 
The 
shadows of the Roman Empire, ruling 
the entire known world for a time; the 
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Holy Roman Empire; the efforts of the 
Spanish emperors, followed by the Turk- 
= ish, the Austro-Hungarian, the French, 
and finally the German emperors, hang 
heavily over central-eastern European 
history. 

These efforts were definitely based on 
the assumption that the conquest of the 
region would produce one or another 
brand of one world, which, in turn, 
would produce the benefits usually at- 
tributed to such an ideal. History 
shows also, however, that none of the 
peoples living there wanted the par- 
ticular kind of one world that was 
forced upon them. Hence this region 
has acquired a very unfortunate reputa- 
tion as an eternal element of dissension, 
a source of numberless upheavals pro- 
ducing international wars, a constant, 
ever threatening danger to European 
peace. But few historians want to 
acknowledge that the resentment of 
the central-eastern European peoples 
against the imperialistic designs of the 
historical Stalins and Hitlers has been 
the real reason for the persistent upris- 
ings and wars there, and that these 
troubles have been due to the peculiar 
idea of one world which such dictators 
have tried to impress upon them. 

In our own generation we saw, first 
of all, Kaiser Wilhelm’s beautiful dream 
of Mittel-europa, which envisioned a 
great and powerful German one world 
whose political and economic tentacles 
were to stretch from the North Sea and 
the Baltic through Danubian Europe to 
the Bosporus and across it to Baghdad, 
key to the Near East. World War I, 
which attempted to expedite this brand 
of one world, destroyed that German 
dream. World War IT began when Ger- 
many’s geopoliticians convinced Hitler 
that the future of Nazi Germany lay in 
the re-adaptation of the Kaiser’s Drang 
nach Osten policy. Another world war 
- had to be fought to frustrate this hope. 
The basic trouble with these German 


fits. 


and Nazi plans is obvious. The small 
nations of central-eastern Europe did 
not want to live within the German one 
world, wherein a large, imperialistically 
minded nation would rule the region 
and exploit it for its self-designed bene- 
Since they were not partners in 
the enterprise, but only slaves, they 
fought .ferociously on behalf of the 
ideals of the democratic countries which 
promised them national liberation rather 
than national subjugation. 


FEDERALISM VERSUS POWER POLITICS 


At the same time, however, numerous 
voices among the leaders of central- 
eastern Europe propounded that the 
solution of that region’s problems could 
not be found in nationalism alone, but 
in the idea of a federation of small na- 
tions. The concept of such a federation 
as a substitute for the old practice of 
power-political maneuvers by great pow- 
ers received particular recognition in the 
United States during World War IL: 
That the idea was, for a while, pro- 
moted by an official organization (the 
Central and Eastern European Planning 
Board, located in the United States) re- 
flects the tendency of the leaders of this 
movement to accept and follow Anglo- 
Saxon rather than European concepts of 
one world. — . 

The idea was that a federation of the 


democratic forces of central-eastern- 


Balkan Europe—of the common people, 
the workers, the peasants, the middle 
classes, in short, of the free people of 
the region—could be accomplished. For 
instance, President Eduard Benes of 
Czechoslovakia stated officially: “Our 
final aim must be confederation of Eu- 
rope as an element in some sort of world 
commonwealth. ... The security and 
the peace of Europe are indivisible; 


1 Feliks Gross, Crossroads of Two Conti- 
nents (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1945), is the best available summary and 
evaluation of this thesis. 
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that is one of the axioms deriving from 
the present war.”* By means of this 
basic organization of larger federal 
blocs, BeneS found that postwar eco- 
nomic problems would be nearer solu- 
tion, that new and audacious social 
policies would be facilitated, and that 
human rights would be constitutionally 
established throughout the world. 


Tue RISE oF SOVIET OPPOSITION 


It is interesting to note that, by 1944, 
Benes had to abandon his theories, due 
' to the extension of Soviet influence over 
central-eastern-Balkan Europe. In fact, 
although during World’ War II British 
and American policy on the whole fa- 
vored the. discussion of such proposals 
for closer collaboration among the small 
nations of the region, Soviet policy 
maintained a great reserve towards such 
endeavors, considering them a revival 
of the cordon sanitaire idea-initiated at 
- the end of World War I. 


During World War II the Soviet 


Union was already building alliances 
and regimes in this region which were 
favorable to Russian policy. As subse- 
quent events were to show, the broken 
Germanic thrust into the Danube basin 
had been replaced by the Russian 
thrust; and thus the old imperialistic 
one-world concept reappeared on the 
horizon, this time in Soviet garb. 


Soviet CONCEPT oF ONE WORLD 


While the Anglo-Saxon world has its 
own notions about one world, Soviet 
ideology is even more precise about its 
definition of the term. Many grief- 
stricken individuals continue to ask: 
“What does Stalin want?’—but. we 
have the answers clearly before us. For 
Stalin has written his own Mein Kampf, 

2 Eduard Benes, “Organization of Postwar 


Europe,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. XX (Jan. 
1942), pp. 226-42, 


all for thirty-five cents.’ 


and we can read his “secret plans” 


Pax Sovietica 


Briefly, the goal of Stalinism is: “The 
dictatorship of the proletariat is the 
rule—unrestricted by law and based on 
force—of the proletariat over the bour- 
geolsie, a rule enjoying the sympathy 
and support of the labouring and ex- 
ploited masses.” ? 

Stalin, therefore, is working for an- 
other kind of one world, a world quite 
different from the Anglo-Saxon concept. 
It is a world in which not all the people, 
but. only the proletariat, will rule; in 
which force will rule “over the bour- 
geoisie”; and in which the “democratic” 
forces are represented not by all the 
people but only by the proletariat. 
While western Europeans and Ameri- 
cans are hoping for a period of “non- 
shooting” peace, Soviet tactics and goals 
openly show no desire to bring the tor- 


. mented and exhausted world back to 


normal. In fact, Stalin supports the 
“Intensification of the revolutionary 
crisis within the capitalistic countries.” 
To questions about the’ international 
aspects of the proposed system, he re- 
plies: . 


The Soviet power is the most interna- 
tionalist cf all state organizations in class 
society, for, since it destroys every kind of 
national expression and rests on the col- 
laboration of the labouring masses of the 
various nationalities, it facilitates, by vir- 
tue of this, the amalgamation of these 
masses into a single state union.? 


This, then, is the one world to be 
achieved for. Communism by world 
revolution and world conquest. While 
diplomatic skirmishes occur in Paris, 


3 Joseph Stalin, Foundations of Leninism, 
New York: International Publishers, 1939. 

4 Ibid., p. 53. 

5 Ibid., p. 59. 
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New York, or Brussels, plans and. 


preparations are being made for the 
final test in countries behind the iron 
curtain. The battle cry in the Soviet 
Union and her satellites is thet of pre- 
paredness for the present undeclared 
and the coming shooting war. Defeat 
of the Axis was but the first: step toward 
the Soviet one world. Small wonder 
that comrades Molotov, Vyshinsky, and 
Gromyko do not talk or understand the 
language of Byrnes, Evatt, Truman, or 
Marshall; the bald fact is that they 
never will. 

Apologists of the Soviet way of life 
argue that the U.S.S.R. and ts leaders 
desire nothing more than a lasting 
peace. But it is also true that they 
want a Soviet type of peace; Stalin’s 
ideologists believe that peace and fu- 
ture security depend upon global dif- 
fusion of the Soviet system and upon 
complete eradication of any ron-Soviet 
type of society. For them, the United 
Nations is merely an instrument through 
which the United States and Britain in- 
tend to “rule” the world. Working with 
Russia in the United Nations is a team 
of subservient satellites—Poland, the 
Ukraine, White Russia, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Al- 
bania, and Finland; from the Soviet 
viewpoint these nations are “free” be- 
cause they are Moscow-controlled states, 
“liberated” from the influence of a non- 
Soviet type of society. 


ORGANIZATION BEYOND THE 
' Tron CURTAIN 


At the same time, Moscow has been 
cementing its brand of one world be- 
yond the iron curtain through a net of 
treaties—since even the ruthless and 
brutal power-politics system of Soviet 
Russia is inclined to use legalisms to 
put moral approval on the structure it 
extends over its satellites. The network 
of treaties among the states within the 


US.S.R.’s sphere of influence started 
with the twenty-year mutual aid pact 
with Czechoslovakia, signed by Presi- 
dent BeneS in Moscow on December 
12, 1943 and supplemented on May 9, 
1946 by a treaty of friendship and 
alliance between Yugoslavia and Czecho- 
slovakia. Poland concluded a pact of 
mutual aid with the Soviet Union on 
April 21, 1945. On March 18, 1946 
Tito visited Warsaw and signed a 
Polish-Yugoslav treaty of friendship 
and mutual aid. 

Despite many frictions bred of the 
unhappy past, Premier Gottwald of 
Czechoslovakia visited Warsaw and 
signed, on March 10, 1947, a Polish- 
Czechoslovak treaty of friendship and 
mutual aid against aggression by Ger- 
many “or any other country which 
would unite with Germany for this pur- 
pose, directly or indirectly.” All of 
these treaties, including the Yugoslav- 
Bulgarian and the Yugoslav-Hungarian 
pacts of November 1947, contained a 


similar clause: all of them were to re- 
‚main effective for twenty years. 


An eastern European entente under 
Soviet leadership was completed on 
February 18, 1948, when the U.S.S.R. 
and the Hungarian Republic signed a 
twenty-year mutual assistance and co- 
operation pact in Moscow; it encom- 
passed all states east of the Stettin- 
Trieste line and north of Greece, in- 
cluding Rumania, which, along with 
Bulgaria, signed up on January 16, 
1948, 

Parallel to the system of treaties, the 
U.S.S.R. has also, oddly enough, been 
utilizing the policy of Pan-Siavism and 
has been promoting the idea of “Slavic 
brotherhood” among its satellites. This 
form of racialism, the basic idea of 
which is that the possessors of the same 
blood have some special tendency to 
collaborate on a world mission (in spite 
of all the historical evidence to the con- 
trary), is subsidiary to the mission as- 
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signed to the “proletariat,” but is, 
- nevertheless, rather successfully pro- 
pounded among the more skeptical non- 
proletarians of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. 


TECHNIQUE OF COMMUNIST CONQUEST 


The timetable used in cementing the 
iron, curtain world reveals that the 
U.S.S.R. followed the same basic pat- 
tern to take country after country in 
the push across Europe. The steps by 
which a country is brought under Com- 
munist domination are these: ® 

1. The “fifth column” is built up and 
new Communist Party members are re- 
cruited in labor unions, colleges, left- 
wing groups, government departments, 
and the publishing field. 

2. Propaganda campaigns favoring 
poor people, factory workers, minorities, 
and Russia, and opposing “big busi- 
ness,” “reactionaries,” “warmongers,” 
and “fascists” (meaning everyone dar- 
ing to question the perfection of the 
Soviet scheme of things) are launched. 

3. Party members are elected to key 
offices in labor unions and left-wing 
. groups; when necessary, opposition fac- 
tions are allowed to split off, and are 
labeled “right wing.” 

4. Communists are elected to parlia- 
ment on a platform of wide popular 
appeal, stressing higher wages, lower 
prices, social security, civil rights, and 
world peace. 

5. A “popular front” is formed in 
parliament through alliance with So- 
cialists, Social Democrats, or other left- 
wing parties willing to go along with 
the Communists. : 

6. Key places in government posi- 
tions are secured, especially in the 
ministries controlling the police, then in 
public information, and later on, in the 


6€ “How Communists Take Over,” United 


States News—World Report, XXIV, No. 11 
(March 12, 1948), 26-27. 
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{ 
army and in the fields of foreign policy 
and finance. 

7. “Plots against the people” are sud- 
denly uncovered as a means of dis- 
crediting opposing parties; the Com- 
munist-controlled police are used to 


‘seize or threaten opposition leaders. 


8. The orders of high Soviet officials, 
sent in at the psychological moment to 
direct strategy and drive home the idea 
that the Communists are backed by 
Russian power, are carried out. 

9. An all-out push for full control of 
the government is effected by using all 
degrees of threats of a general strike, of 
civil war, or of “protection” by nearby 
Russian troops, in order to paralyze the 
opposition. 

10. The purge of all anti-Communist 
parties and officeholders, the taking over 
of press and radio, and the nationaliza- 
tion of industries are effected, thus com- 


pleting the Communist grip on the gov- 


ernment. 


FIGHTING THE COMMUNIST 
UNDERGROUND 


The Czechoslovak crisis in February 


1948 brought the United States Govern- 


ment up against two of the toughest 


peacetime questions ever to face a de- 


mocracy in the field of foreign affairs. 
These questions are: (1) How can a 
nation based on legal procedures suc- 
cessfully wage a political power strug- 
gle against a nation that constantly 
uses illegal means? (2) How can a de- 
mocracy, based on the right of all men 
to organize political parties of any per- 
suasion, declare that it will oppose the 
right of the Communists to take power 
by legal means in another country? 
These questions are not part of an aca- 
demic exercise indulged in by Wash- 
ington; they represent the most ‘diffi- 
cult problems facing the average Ameri- 
can in these difficult times. 

The first lesson of the Czechoslovak 
experience is that once a strong Com- 
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munist Party becomes part of a gov- 
ernment, it is extremely difficult to 
keep that party from seizing control of 
the government and the country. The 
crux of the problem, therefore, is to 
prevent the Communists from becoming 
part of the government, and to protect: 
key countries such as Italy and France 
so that their non-Communist govern- 
ments cannot be overthrown by ex- 
ternal aggression or Communist treach- 
erv. 

It is easier to define the problem, 
however, than to solve it. First of all, 
in any pre-election campaign, the Com- 
munists always get outside aid to buy 
newspapers and all the support neces- 
sary to convince the voters io go to 
the polls—and vote Communist. The 
United States, however, does not have 
any “secret funds,” especially for such 
purposes. It did have them during 
World War II-——we called them “un- 
vouched funds,” for which the Presi- 
dent did not have to account to Con- 
‚gress—but it has no such funds today. 
Hence the United States authorities 

cannot quietly match the Communist 
election funds; it cannot provide assist- 
ance to the trade unionists who are 
working, some of them unwillingly, with 
the pro-Communist Socialists; in a 
word, the United States cannot act in 
this effective but admittedly illegal pre- 
election game, being divided as to the 
use of “illegal measures” and Congres- 
-sional appropriations for such purposes. 

Hence, the legal tradition of the 
United States strengthens our moral 
case but weakens our efforts to block 
the illegal election tactics of the Com- 
munists. The Government cannot even 
proclaim publicly that aggression by 
Communist trickery inside a key Euro- 
pean country would be considered ag- 
gression against the vital interests of 
the United States. Such a statement 
would, for a democracy that has in the 
past so scrupulously defended the rights. 
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of minorities, involve questions of the 
most fundamental nature. ' 
The problem after World War I was 
how to defend the rights of minorities; 
the problem now in many countries is 
how to protect the rights of the unor- 
ganized majorities against the tech- 
niques of the Communist minority. 
The trouble with a power struggle like 
the present one is that unless the peo- 
ple in the country concerned will re- 
spond openly and courageously to moral 
arguments and legal efforts to help 
them, the opposition has enormous. 
illegal advantages at critical points. 


THE SOLUTION 


The careful student of long-range 
historical trends in central-eastern- 
Balkan Europe will discern that there 
are only two possible solutions of the 
ever recurring problems of the region. 
One alternative, of course, is an im- 
perialistic system such as that tried by 
the Hapsburgs, the Czars, the Turks, 
the Nazis—and now by the Kremlin. 
The last two world wars were fought to 
prevent the continuance of such domi- 
nation. World War III will probably be 
fought on the same issue. Incorpora- 
tion of the whole of central-eastern- 
Balkan Europe with its, powerful neigh- 
bors is but an expression of this imperi- 
alistic tendency. The other solution is 
regional democratic co-operation along 
confederative lines—along the lines of 
one world as conceived by the Anglo- 
Saxons. 


U. S. POSITION 


As far as the interests of the United 
States are concerned, it can be rather 
clearly demonstrated that the safety of 
America depends on her ability to de- . 
feat the efforts of any powerful Euro- 
pean nation to establish an imperialistic 
control over central-eastern Europe and 
subsequently over the whole Continent. 
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For that reason the United States 
fought in both world wars. It is also 
obvious that the United States must 
support the efforts of small central- 
eastern-Balkan nations to remain free 
or to become free once again, and must 


sooner or later also exert every possible 


diplomatic pressure to prevent any long- 
range domination or any creation of 
one world there by a powerful state 
hostile to the United States. 

The recent fall of Czechoslovakia to 
the Moscow puppets underlined the fact 
that United States foreign policy has 
been none too effective in preventing 


the upbuilding of the Soviet one world 
behind the iron curtain. The launching 
of a new diplomatic offensive against 
Finland is but a prelude to the song 
that is to be sung to Turkey, while a 
“full-dress” war, called “guerrilla war- 
fare,” is being carried on along Greek 
borders. The remote threat of the 
atomic bomb is no match for Red guns 
and tanks on the borders of the iron 
curtain. All this means that the Ameri- 
can people will have to make an early 
decision as to whether or to what extent 
they will permit the expansion of a 
Soviet one world. 
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Federalism as an Answer 


By Oscar HALEcKI | 


UR whole approach to the prob- 

lem of how to achieve one world 
must depend on the preliminary ques- 
tion of what that one world is to look 
like. There seems to be general agree- 
ment that it should not be achieved by 
enforcing upon the whole world the 
domination of one power. Such a dan- 
ger unfortunately exists, but not be- 
cause of any American imperialism. 
On the contrary, the American people 
seem rather afraid of their global re- 
sponsibilities, and the United States 
Government is wrongly accused of in- 
terfering with the internal problems of 
other countries; its only objective, in 
addition to self-defense, is to assist the 
legitimate authorities and the peaceful 
majorities of these peoples against vio- 
lent actions of revolutionary minorities 
and possible aggressions, direct or in- 
direct, by the only power which really 
might impose ‘upon the world both its 
political control and its totalitarian 
ideology. There remains, however, the 
hope that even the combined force of 
Russian nationalism and international 
Communism will be unable so to distort 
the great idea of one world. 

But even if that idea is realized 
through a co-operative effort of all na- 
tions, great and small, it hardly seems 
desirable to achieve complete uniformity 
of the whole world under one centralized 
government and without due considera- 
tion for variations in national traditions, 
cultures, and aspirations. What we 
want is unity in diversity, and that can 
only be obtained on the basis of fed- 
eralism. That, again, would probably 
not be questioned by any sincere sup- 
porter of the one-world idea. The trou- 
ble is, however, that there are different 
kinds of federalism or, at least, differ- 


© 


ent interpretations of this term, which 
correspond to different interpretations 
of democracy. 


NEEDS or EAST-CENTRAL EUROPE 


Before turning to that main difficulty, 
another prerequisite must be empha- 
sized. Federalism, no more than the 
one-world idea in general, should not 
be imposed from above. Universal fed- 
eralism ought to be prepared gradually, 
through the development of regional 
federations within the international or- 
ganization which we already possess: 
the United Nations. In that connec- 
tion it has been pointed out time and 
again that in no other region of ‚the 
world is such a voluntary, local federa- 
tion more badly needed than in so- 
called central-eastern, or rather east- 
central Europe, where a dozen of com- 
paratively small nations, situated be- 
tween Germany and Russia, have a 
special need of security through co-op- 
eration. 

It is, however, precisely in that re- 
gion that the two conflicting interpreta- 
tions of both democracy and federalism 
are opposing one another. (With regard 
to democracy, this is an only too well- 
known fact, and it may suffice to specify 


. that the “Eastern” form of democracy 


which, as a matter of fact, is merely the 
Communist form of totalitarianism, is 
“exclusively supported by Russia; the 
east-central European peoples them- 
selves favor, in their overwhelming ma- 
jority, that other form of democracy— 
the only real one—which is not exclu- 
sively Anglo-Saxon and not even ex- 
clusively ‘western, in the geographical 
sense, since it has its deep rcots and in- 
spiring traditions also in the central and 
eastern part of the European Continent. 
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A Pole can be as proud of his nation’s 
mediaeval charters of liberty and of the 
early origin of its parliamentary govern- 
ment as an Englishman rightly is of the 
` Magna Carta and the “mother of par- 
liaments.” 

(It is also worth recalling that the 
ideological issue is, at present, not so 
much capitalism versus socialism as 
liberty versus slavery and spiritualism 
versus materialism. ? And this leads us 
directly to the distinction between the 
two forms of federalism which also 
meet, or rather conflict, in that same 
part of the world. 

A recent book on Feder alism in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe,’ which is very 
critical of Anglo-Saxon and even Swiss 
federalism, is an apology of the Federal 
Government of the Soviet Union. But 
while closely following the party line, 
the author was forced to admit that 
there is in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics the same disproportion be- 
tween the area and population of one 
of the constituent Republics—the Rus- 
sian one—and all the others, that was 
so harmful in a Germany controlled by 
Prussia. ( Moreover, Schlesinger found, 
it necessary to mention that basic prin- 
ciple of Soviet federalism, frequently 
stressed in Lenin’s and Stalin’s works, 


which is also typical of the nationalities | 


policy of the Soviet Union—the prin- 
ciple that while all parts of the Union 
and all ethnic groups are free to de- 
velop the forms of their individual life, 
the content has to be the same every- 
where: socialist in the Communist sense 
of that word. ) 

\For the Western mind such a re- 
striction is in opposition to the very 
idea of freedom, democracy, and fed- 


eralism. And here again the peoples of 


east-central Europe are in full agree- 
ment, not with their Russian neighbors, 


1 Rudolf Schlesinger, Federalism in Central 
and Eastern Europe, New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. l 


but with those Western nations which 
have best developed the federal form of 
government: with Switzerland (which 
must be specifically mentioned because 
the world ought to celebrate this year 
the centenary, not of the Communist 
Manifesto, but of the Swiss Constitu- 
tion, the best in Europe), and with the 
United States of America. ) 


POLAND AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


To quote again the example of Po- 
land, it must be made quite clear, con- 
trary to frequent misrepresentations, 
that in the present crisis the nation of 
Pulaski and Kosciusko is with the na- 
tion of George Washington,. and not 
with the nation of Suvorov. Together 
with the other peoples of a region which 
was so artificially included in the orbit 
or sphere of influence of Soviet Russia, 
Poland really belongs to the Atlantic 


-community and sees in the Marshall 


plan, for instance, not an American 
threat to the sovereignty of the Euro- 
pean countries, but a constructive or- 
ganization of relief and self-help from 
which Poland as well as Czechoslovakia 
was excluded, not because America 
wanted to divide the European Conti- 
nent, but because Soviet Russia did not 
permit the intended participation of 
those two countries. 

Poland and Czechoslovakia can -be 
considered together, not so much be- 
cause of this recent experience, but ' 
rather because they have always played 
a significant role in the planning of a 
real, democratic federal system in east- 


_ central Europe, a system which follows 


the Western pattern and which is there- 
fore easy to integrate in a wider federal 
organization. The distinguished Czech 
historian ‘Father F. Dvornik is studying 
the origins of these projects, in connec- 
tion with the mediaeval community of 
Christendom, in his new book on The 
Making of Central Europe, which will 
appear in the near future. 
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In the recent past, in the years be- 
tween the last two wars, both countries, 
in spite of regrettable misunderstand- 
ings between them, belonged to the 
same political system which D. Dallin, 
in one of the suggestive maps of his 
bock on Tke Big Three, has so rightly 
set against Hitler’s as well as Stalin’s 
“order” in east-central Europe. Dallin 
was also right in pointing out that close 
relations with France, which were typi- 
cal of that system, were no threat what- 
ever to the complete freedom and inde- 
pendence which all the nations of that 
region enjoyed during those brief twenty 
years. 

That period was so brief that the 
plans of one or more regional federa- 
tions in that part of Europe, fore- 
shadowed in various conferences and 
ententes, could not be completed. But 
they were taken up immediately, though 


necessarily in exile, after the outbreak. 


of World War JI and the partition of 
east-central Europe between Nazi Ger- 
many and Soviet Russia. And it was 
the Polish-Czechoslovak Declaration, 
signed in London in 1940 on the unfor- 
gettable Armistice Day, November 11, 
which seemed to be the start and nu- 
cleus of a federal organization of the 
whole region. 


Moscow VETOES FEDERATION 


In spite of some progress made in 
‘ that direction during the following two 
years, particularly because of a similar 
agreement between Yugoslavia and 
Greece, the whole project was already 
seriously threatened when it was dis- 
cussed at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science in 1943. Today the promis- 
ing document of 1940 seems almost as 
“prehistoric” as the Atlantic Charter, 
which was signed a few months later. 


2 David J. Dalin, The Big Three: United 
States, Britain, Russia, New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. 
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Even before the war was over, Soviet 
Russia vetoed the whole idea of federal 
union "among her western neighbors, 
under the pretext that it was a danger 
to her own security, and with the real: 
purpose of converting all the nations of 
east-central Europe, not yet incorpo- 
rated with the Soviet Union like the un- 
fortunate Baltic republics, into Russian 
satellites under Communist puppet gov- 
ernments. A 
Each of these countries individually 
had to enter into bilateral agreements 
with the U.S.S.R., and even when re- 
cently a Bulgarian Communist leader 
once again raised the idea of a pos- 
sible federation uniting Russia’s smaller 
neighbors, he was silenced immediately 
by Moscow. While the freedom-loving 
world rejoices over the independence at 
last achieved by India or by one hun- 
dred million Arabs in Asia, it must þe 
admitted that one hundred million peo- 
ple in the heart of Europe—former al- 
lies, former enemies, and neutrals alike 
-—have lost their independence in an 
unprecedented “defeat in victory.” 


POSSIBILITIES AND PROJECTS 


a 


This being so, it might seem useless 
to continue the discussion of projects 
which have lost any chanck of immedi- 
ate realization. But should we give up 
hope of a better future for so large a 
group of peoples? Such a hope does 
not mean at all the necessity of another 
war, which would be a major catas- 
trophe for mankind and, as usual, no 
guarantee of the solution to any prob- 
lem. But fortunately there are at pres- 
ent indications that peaceful revision of 
a number of intolerable situations is not 
impossible. If the peace treaty with 
Italy can be revised in regard to the 
important issue of Trieste, even greater 
wrongs inflicted upon allies in the never 
ratified Yalta Agreement .could be re- 
paired. And since, after the recent Com- 
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munist coup in Czechoslovakia, the fate _ 


of that country was brought before the 
United Nations and the representative 
of its legitimated authorities could re- 
ceive a hearing, this procedure could be 
followed with respect to other countries 
which were deprived of their freedom 


through a gradual but no less shocking ` 


process and which still maintain their 
constitutional governments abroad, rec- 
ognized by at least some of the other 
powers. 

Without waiting for further steps in 
that direction, the studies, discussions, 
and negotiations in view of a federal or- 
ganization of east-central Europe, to be 


achieved as soon as circumstances per- ` 


mit, should be resumed without delay. 
In some respects, conditions for such 
activities are even more favorable than 
during the war years. Only the four 
Allied nations of that region could have 
participated then; now all the others 
can be included. As long as the West- 


ern leaders were concerned only with’ 


the conduct of the war, federal plan- 
ning with regard to the eastern part of 
Europe had no concrete Western ex- 
ample to follow; today Western unity is 
already a reality, the general organiza- 


tion of Europe has been seriously 
studied, and an exchange of views and 
experiences between the democratic ele- 
ments of West and East could be ex- 
tremely helpful. 

Before the common victory over Ger- 
many, those engaged in postwar plan- 
ning were constantly afraid of hurting 
Russian susceptibilities, and therefore 
even some of them. who were very active 
in that planning came to the conclusion 
that they must turn “from idealism to 
realism.” At present, since “realism” 
has led the world nowhere, it is high 
time ta turn again to inspiring ideas. 
The Communists who struggle so hard 
for a wrong idea present us with a 
challenge to remain faithful to the ideas 
which we believe to be right. One of 
such ideas is the right of the peoples of 
east-central Europe, who have suffered 
so much in the past, finally to organize 
their political existence according to 
their own wishes. It so happens that 
their desire for regional federalism 
would lead to constructive achievement 
in the direction of a world which would 


be not only one world, but a world of 


free peoples, a world of peace under 
God. 


t 
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The Heritage of Masaryk 


Tr 


HE great wars of the twentieth cen- - 


tury have not only been wars for 
power; they have also been struggles 
for men’s souls. The issues at stake 
were not so much a matter of economic 
gains as a determination of the shape 
and course of civilization. This war is 
stil going on. In it, through its geo- 
graphic and cultural position, Czecho- 
slovakia has repeatedly played a sym- 
bolic part. As is well known, the prel- 
ude to World War II was enacted in 
Bohemia. 


TOTALITARIAN ASCENDANCY 


By prelude, I do not mean the pact 
of Munich in September 1938; though 
objectionable for many reasons, it could 
nevertheless be justified. What Ger- 
many demanded then was after all only 
the cession of the Sudetenland, a part of 
Czechoslovakia that was German in 
feeling, language, and descent. Hitler 
could invoke the right of self-determina- 
tion, the principle of Woodrow Wilson, 
in support of his claims. Ä 

There was justification. also in the 
weakness of those who should have been 
the guardians of the victory of 1918. 
The United States and Britain had 
completely and fatally demobilized their 
armies after World War I; their peo- 
ple, as much as those of France, were 
psychologically unprepared to under- 
stand totalitarianism and the German 
challenge, and much too peace-loving to 
take it up. It was’ only Hitler’s march 
into Prague, in violation of the pact of 
Munich, six months later, that aroused 
the British people—too late to avert 
war, but still in time for Britain to save 
the liberty of mankind from Hitler. 

Hitler’s march on Prague was, with 


. liberals. 


By Hans KOHN 


important variations, repeated in Feb- 
ruary 1948. The new “Munich,” for 
which, as for the original Munich, some 
justifications could be found, occurred 
in 1945, when President Beneš con- 
cluded an agreement with the Commu- 
nists. The Czech liberals trusted, as 
Chamberlain had done in 1938 in the ' 
case of Hitler, that Stalin would keep 
the agreement, and that a collaboration 
with the Communists was possible for 
The Communists tore up the 
agreement in February 1948, as Hitler 
had done in March 1939. This time 
their deed awakened the Western world 
-—in all probability in time to prevent 
a third world war by concerted and 
powerful action to save the liberty of 
the West without paying the heroic 


. price of war. But in each case, Czecho- 


_ alike. 
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slovakia became a totalitarian state in 
which the Western way of life—de- 
mocracy based on respect for the indi- 
vidual and on tolerance and free dis- 
cussion—was replaced by an anti-West- 
ern absolutism ruling bodies and souls 
In each case, the heritage of 
Masaryk was destroyed, at least tempo- 
rarily. For all of Masaryk’s lifework 
was devoted to one task: in the spir- 
itual battle between East and West to 
align his people irrevocably with the 
West, morally, culturally, and politi- 
cally. “In the history of Slav thought, 
Masaryk’s philosophy represented a 
definite, decisive and triumphant turn 
towards the West.” + 

1See the important essay by Masaryk’s 
friend and collaborator, Emanue! Radl, the 
late professor of biology at the University of 
Prague, “Masaryk et la philosophie occiden- 
tale,” in Festschrift in honor of Masaryk’s 


eightieth birthday (Bonn: Friedrich Cohen, 
1930), Vol. Tl. > 
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WESTERN SYMPATHIES OF CZECH 
LEADERS 


The Czechs are a Slay people. 
Throughout history, they found them- 
selves surrounded and endangered by 
Germans. Naturally, they turned with 


. sympathy and expectation to the great- 


est Slavic people, the Russians. Sym- 
‘pathy and expectation were increased 
' by distance and ignorance. The few 
Czech liberals who studied Russia 
` closely warned against illusions about 
the colossus of the East. They regarded 
the Czechs as an integral part of West- 
` ern civilization. No one spoke more 
sharply against the dangers of Pan- 
Slavism than Karel Havlicek, the first 
and greatest journalist of Czech de- 


mocracy. The leading Czech historian, - 


Frantisek Palacky, proudly pointed out 
that the Reformation which never 
touched Russia originated in Hussite 
Bohemia, and linked it with the West- 
ern struggle for freedom of conscience 
and individual liberty. In 1848 a Pan- 
Slav congress was called in Prague, but 
it did not look to Russia for guidance 
or help; it looked to Western liberalism. 
The struggle between East and West 
always meant to the Czechs a struggle 
between Eiirope and Russia. It had the 
same meaning in Russia, where the 
Westerners throughout the nineteenth 
century strove to bring to their land 
the Western concept of liberty under 
law. Masaryk’s sympathies were en- 
tirely with the Russian Westerners. 
Among all the Slavs he might be re- 


garded as the foremost Westernizer. 


He opposed Pan-Slavism as he opposed 
Pan-Germanism, that twin curse which 
has distorted nationalism in central and 
eastern Europe. 

Masaryk, though a professor of phi- 
losophy until the unexpected turn in 
his life when, nearing the age of retire- 
ment, he assumed the political leader- 
ship of his people and became the first 
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President of the new republic—an office 


which he filled with rare distinction for 
more than sixteen years, when old age 
forced him to abandon it—has written 
no systematic treatise on politics and 
culture. He laid down his thought in 
three main works, more critical than 
positive: Socialni Otdzka (a philosophi- 
cal and sociological critique of Marx- 
ism, published in 1898), Russland und 
Europa (a study of the spirit of Rus- 
sia, published in 1913), and Svetovd 
Revoluce (memoirs of the World War, 
which he published in 1925 under the 
title “World Revolution” and which 
were translated into English as The. 
Making of a State in 1927). 


MASARYK’s| PHILOSOPHY 


In the center of Masaryk’s philoso- 
phy stood the Western concept of the 
dignity of the individual and of the ob- 
jectivity of truth. His teachers were 
Descartes and Locke, Hume and Mill. 
In his study on Russia, he regarded 
Dostoevski as a true representative of 
the’ Russian spirit and the Russian revo- 
lution. He rejected him as being too 
Asiatic or Oriental, and regretted that 
the Russians had never come under the 
influence of Kant and his critical spirit. 
“The philosophical criticism we expect 
from the Russians will have to return to 
Hume and to Kant... it will have 
to discard uncritical revolutionism.” ? 
When he left on his long pilgrimage of 
exile, he took only two books with him 
—the Bible in its classic Czech transla- 
tion and “The Testament” of Comenius, 
the famous Czech educator and admirer 
of Bacon, who of all the Czech thinkers 


‘stressed most strongly the affinity with 


the West, 

In opposition to the Slavophiles, 
Masaryk declared: “Through my edu- 
cation I am consciously European; by 
that I mean that the civilization of Eu- 


2The Spirit of Russia (London: Allen & 


Unwin, 1919) Vol. II, p. 562. 
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rope and America suffices intellectually 
for me.” ‘Though he never wrote a sys- 
tem of ethics, his whole world outlook 
was fundamentally ethical. From that 
point of view he fought the famous 
battle of the historical manuscripts in 
which he proved that two famous me- 
dieval poems on which the Czechs based 
their claims to early cultural prominence 
were forgeries. It took great courage— 
the courage to stand alone against the 
nationalist passion and pride of the vast 
majority—to wage this battle for truth 
and intellectual honesty in disregard of 
supposed national interests. 

The same ethical yardstick that 
Masaryk applied to nationalism he ap- 
plied also to socialism. ‘Though he sub- 
jected Marxism in his Socialni Otázka 
to extremely sharp“criticism,? he was in 
no way hostile to socialism as long as it 
respected the dignity of the individual 
and the objectivity of truth. He might 
be regarded as a moderate evclutionary 
socialist, akin to English Christian so- 
cialists in his emphasis on the ethical 
component of socialism. He was akin 
to them also in his pacifism. He 
summed up his position in the antithesis 
“Jesus or Caesar,” and put himself un- 
reservedly on the side of Jesus. But he 
was no absolute pacifist. He recognized 
that in extreme cases war was necessary 
and preparedness indispensable, and he 
believed that revolutions might be justi- 
fied under exceptional circumstances 
when oppression became really unbear- 
able. Thus the March revolution of 
1917 in Russia was justifiable; the No- 
vember revolution of 1917 was not. 


3 A new edition of this work was published — 


in Prague by Cin in the fall of 1946 in two 
volumes. Despite the fact that the book is 
not easy reading and, as a work o: more than 
990 pages, was- naturally expensive, 9,000 
copies of it were sold within one year. 
Though written half a century ago, it is still 
of topical interest, and an Englisk translation 
would be well ‚worth while. 


REJECTION OF BOLSHEVISM 


Masaryk’s philosophy explains his 
absolute rejection of Lenin’s revolution 
and of Bolshevism. Many Western in- 
tellectuals who have long since lost 
their sympathy for Lenin’s werk at first 


hailed the November revoluticn“and#its ._ 


promise. Masaryk, who knew Russia‘. . 
better than probably any other Oech. 
dental, never shared this illusion. He 
was in Russia during the revolution. 
In the Christmas issue of the Lidove 
Noviny for 1920 he pointed out that 
Lenin’s revolution was not undertaken 
in self-defense against an oppressive re- 
gime, since Russia was by then on her 
way to liberty, but that it sprang from 
a lust for power. “I saw with my own 


-eyes the horrible acts of the Bolshevik 


revolution. They revealed an almost 
barbarian cruelty, something almost 
bestial, but I felt the greatest moral 
horror for the apparently superfluous 
sacrifices of human lives.” He repeated 
the same fundamental criticism in his 
Making of a State. ‘The Bolsheviks, he 
wrote, “were guilty of much superflu- 
ous destruction. Particularly do I 
blame them for having reveled, after a 
truly Czarist fashion, in the destruction 
of human life. Degrees of barbarism 
are always expressed in the way men 
deal with their own HIVES and those of 
others.” * 

As Masaryk. refused to see in back- 
ward Czarist Russia a model for the 
Czechs, so did he refuse to see one in 
backward Bolshevist Russia. He re- 
garded Bolshevism as determined by 
Russian traditions, and Lenin’s theory 
of revolution as primitive and barbaric. 
He found in Leninism more of Bakunin 
than of Marx. For Masaryk, individual - 
initiative and the right to think for one- 

4The Making of a State: Memories and 


Observations, 1914-1918 (New York, 1927), 
p. 181. 
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self were the indispensable foundations 
of political and intellectual life. “Un- 
critical, wholly unscientific infallibility 
is the basis for the Bolshevik dictator- 
ship, and a regime that quails be- 
fore criticism and fears to recognize 
thinking men stands self-condemned.” 7 


Masaryk the European and Masaryk: 


the democrat had as little use for Bol- 
shevik theory and practice as Masaryk 
the ethical philosopher and teacher of 
his people. He wished to strengthen 
European democracy among the Czechs 
and he desired the Europeanization of 
Russia. 


TRRECONCILABLE DIFFERENCES 


What is happening in Russia and in 
Czechoslovakia today is the very op- 
posite of what Masaryk struggled for. 
Lenin’s revolution destroyed Masaryk’s 
hopes for Russia. After 1945 some ex- 
pected Czechoslovakia to prove that 
Masaryk’s spirit could live on in ac- 
commodation with Leninism, or, as it 
was said, that Czechoslovakia could be 
a bridge between the East and the West. 
The coup d’état of February 1948 de- 
stroyed this illusion. Like Hitler’s 


5 Ibid, p. 180. The early opinions of 
Masaryk are accessible in French translation in 
his Sur le Bolchévisme (Geneva: Société 
„ anonyme des Editions Sonor, 1921). ° 


march on Prague in March 1939, it 
taught a salutary lesson. This time, 
however, the blow was dealt not by an 
enemy without, but by an enemy within. 

Europe was on the way towards unity 
at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Masaryk could then hope for the 
integration of Russia with Europe, for 
the cross-fertilization of the two worlds, 
each opening up to the other. Since 
then, Lenin’s revolution has split Eu- 
rope and the world sharply into two 
opposed camps, and Russia has become 
a more closed society than she ever was 
before. _ 

With Masaryk’s courage and honesty 
we must face the fact that there is less - 
of one world today, when everybody is 
shouting about “one world,” than there 
has been at any time in modern history. 
As Masaryk clearly saw, in this sepa- 
ration of two worlds it is not economic 
issues that are involved, on which a 
compromise could be easily reached with 
good will, but fundamental and irrec- 
oncilable differences on the nature of 
man and the meaning of history. On 
these issues, at least for the time being, 
a cowed and silenced Czech people has 
decided against Masaryk. His heritage, 
however, has become an integral and 
inspiring part of that Western civiliza- 
tion for which he stood and to which, 
let us hope, his people will return. 


Hans Kohn, Doctor Juris, is professor of history at Smith College, Northampton, 
Massachusetts. He was born in Prague, Czechoslovakia, and came to the United States 
in 1933. He has taught in many of our colleges and universities either as a regular mem- 
ber of the faculty or as special lecturer under the auspices of various foundations. Among 
his eighteen published volumes, the latest appeared in 1946 under the title Prophets and 
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‚The Problem of German Recovery 


By Cuarues E. SALTZMAN 


i X 7ITHIN recent weeks I have had 

the interesting experience of mak- 

ing a short visit to Berlin’and the Ameri- 
can zone. of Germany and getting ù 
firsthand glimpse of the problems there 
and of the splendid manner in which 


the American Military Government, un- 


der General Clay, is working out our 
Government’s policies in the face of 
many obstacles. 

United States policy with respect to 
Germany embraces three broad objec- 
tives. In the first place, in keeping 
with the Potsdam Protocol, this coun- 
try committed itself to the elimination 
of German militarism and the war- 
making potential of the country. Our 
second objective is the creation of a 
truly democratic government in Ger- 
many. The third is the restoration of 
a self-sustaining German economy, able 
to contribute its appropriate share to 
the economic recovery of Europe. ` 

These constitute our major objectives 
for the future of Germany. We are de- 
termined to achieve them despite Soviet 
obstruction, which has prevented the 
four occupying powers from carrying 
out many of the provisions of the Pots- 
dam Protocol. 


SOVIET OBSTRUCTIONISM 


Principal among the obstacles created . 


by the Soviets is the failure to achieve 
economic unity for Germany. The artifi- 
cial division of the country and the re- 


fusal of the Soviet Union to pool Ger- 


. man resources have disrupted the sup- 
ply of food and raw materials which 
normally flowed into the western zones 
from eastern Germany. This has not 
only retarded recovery but has greatly 
increased the cost of occupation to the 
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United States and the United Kingdom, 
which have Deen forced to import mini- 
mum requirements. Impairing the eco- 
nomic recovery even further is the fact 
that the Scviets have been guilty of 
unilateral removals of capital goods and 
products from the eastern zone. 

Violations of the Potsdam Agreement 
are not limited to the economic: field. 
Perhaps even more significant are the 
political maneuverings of the Soviet 
Union in eastern Germany. All of us 
have become familiar with Communist 
tactics in Poland, Yugoslavia, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and more recently, in Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, and Finland. 
What Americans may fail to realize is 
that at present the Soviet zone of Ger- 
many is being reshaped in a totalitarian 
pattern along lines similar to develop- 
ments in the eastern. European satellite 
states. 

The boycott of the Allied Control 
Council in Berlin and the recent Soviet 
restrictions on rail and road access to 
Berlin are the most recent manifesta- 
tions of Soviet non-co-operation. 

The continued failure of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers to reach four- 
power agreement on the economic and - 
political questions in Germany has made 
it necessary for the United States, in co- 
operation with other Western powers, to 
seek other means of achieving our ob- 
jectives with respect to Germany. As 
a step toward meeting the unsatisfac- 
tory situation created by the artificial 
division of the country, the United: 
States and the United Kingdom some 
months ago put into effect an economic 
merger of their two zones. At the three- ' 
power talks which recessed in London 
last month, progress was made in de- 


termining the extent to which co-opera- 
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tion could be extended among all three 
western zones, as well as the relation- 
ship of western Germany to the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. 

Let me emphasize that we have by 
no means abandoned all hope for the 
eventual establishment of the economic 
and political unity of Germany. But 
we have long since decided that our 
desire for a unified Germany cannot be 
made the excuse for inaction in western 
Germany, which is detrimental to the 
recovery of all of western Europe. Let 
us look at the economic conditions in 
Germany from this point of view. 


THE DEFICIENT GERMAN ECONOMY 


The main fact about the German 
economy at present is that it is not yet 
a going concern. During my recent 
visit there I saw’ evidences of this on 
every hand. The entire economy is 
characterized by low industrial produc- 
tion. Early this year, for example, in- 
dustrial production in the bizonal area 
was less than half the 1936 level. The 
agricultural situation’ also is unsatisfac- 
tory. As a consequence, it has been 
necessary for us to import large amounts 
_ of food to provide a minimum diet, 
‘which is one-third lower than before 
the war. 

Another factor retarding the recovery 
of Germany is the abnormal supply of 
money in relation to goods. It is esti- 
mated that the volume of currency and 
bank deposits is more than six times the 
prewar level with official prices substan- 
tially unchanged. As a result, purchas- 
ing power and the incentive of money 
earnings are extremely low, so that a 
large portion of the goods available is 
absorbed by the black market. Busi- 
ness transactions and the employment 
of labor depend to a large extent on 
barter. A drastic reform of the cur- 
rency, such as the United States has 
advocated, is urgently needed. 


Effect on the rest of Europe 


The internal situation in western Ger- 
many would be serious enough if it in- 
volved only the German economy, but 
the effects of the economic stagnation 
are not confined within the German 
borders. They extend to all of Eu- 
rope, and to a lesser extent to the en- 
tire world. The lag in German recovery 
is dragging down the whole recovery 
effort in Europe. 

To realize how trüe this is, we have 
only to consider the historical impor- 
tance of Germany in the economy’ of 


‘Europe. Since the beginning of the cen- 


tury Germany has been, except for the 
periods of the two wars, the leading 
trading nation of Continental Europe. 
However, during 1947, exports-amounted 
only to about one-tenth of the level re- 
quired to balance the trade of the bi- 
zonal area at a level which will afford.a 
satisfactory standard of living. Today, 
the countries of western Europe par- 
ticularly are in need of finished goods 
from Germany, while western Germany 
is sorely in need of raw materials. In- 
creased production in western Germany: 
within the established permissible level 
of industry is a prerequisite to the re- 
establishment of intra-European trade: 
And it is essential if the western zones 
are to be self-supporting and the drain 
on the United States taxpayer is to be 
terminated. 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC INTEGRATION 


My recent visit to Europe convinced 
me that the plan to integrate western 
Germany with the economies of the 
countries participating in the European 
Recovery Program is essential to the 
success of the entire undertaking. For 
the utilization of German productive re- 
sources will materially speed the crea- 
tion of a stable and self-supporting Eu- 
ropean economy. 

This fact was recognized by the Com- 
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mittee of European Economic Co-opera- 
tion in its initial report issued at Paris 
in September 1947. I quote it in part: 


For the purpose of drawing up a Euro- 
pean balance sheet of resources and re- 
` quirements, it is indispensable to take ac- 
count of Germany, since that economy has 
been, in the past, and by the nature of 
things will remain, closely tied up with the 
economic system of other European coun- 
tries. If European cooperation is to be 
effective, the German economy must be 
fitted into the European economy so that 
it may contribute to a general improve- 
ment in the standard of living. . . . Other 


Western European countries cannot be- 


prosperous as long as the economy of the 
Western Zones is paralyzed and a sub- 
stantial increase of output there will be re- 
quired if Europe is to become independent 
from outside support. 


The most recent action of the Com- 
mittee of European Economic Co-opera- 
tion, now meeting in Paris, was to in- 
vite the three western zones of Germany 
to become full participating members of 
the European Recovery Program. 

It is important to bear in mind that, 
‘in accomplishing the integration of 
western Germany into the economy of 
western Europe, the western zones will 
not be given any priority over countries 
which have suffered at German hands. 
Rather, the western German economy 
will be rehabilitated within the frame- 
work of the program in such a way as 
to ensure the maximum contribution of 
the western German economy to over- 
all European recovery. 


LIMITATIONS ON GERMAN PRODUCTION 


There is little or no disposition in 
Europe or here to restore the prewar 
volume and pattern of trade with Ger- 
many. It is generally recognized, for 
example, that the restoration of Ger- 
many’s prewar dominance in the metal- 
lurgical, heavy machinery, and chemi- 
cal industries is not in the interest of 


European security. Moreover, it would 
be inadvisable to attempt to achieve the 
highest prewar industrial levels in Ger- 
many during the next few years, be- 
cause—just to take one reason—such a 
policy would require raw materials to an 
extent that would interfere with the full 
utilization of industrial capacity in other 
countries. At the same time, the de- 
livery as reparations of the industrial 
capital equipment which is surplus to 
German peacetime needs should assist 
in re-equipping the industries: of those 
European countries and should reduce 
their requirements for American equip- 
ment. 

The dismantling program about which 
so much has been said in recent weeks 
recognizes the just claims for repara- 
tions by the Allied countries which suf- 
fered great damage as a result of Ger- 
man aggression. At the same time it 
provides for utilization of German sur- 
plus equipment for the benefit of the 
western European economy. 


MISINFORMATION l 


A common belief that the reparations 
program is blocking German recovery 
fails, I believe, to take into account the 
fact that German production is now 
less than half what could be achieved 
on the basis of the resources to be left 
in Germany. For example, the present 
production of steel in the United States 
and British zones of Germany is at an 
annual rate of less than one-third of the 
plant capacity scheduled for retention: 
The real obstacles to the recovery of 
German industry are shortages of food, 


fuel, housing, transport, and other es- 


sential supplies, as well as general finan- 
cial and international political condi- 
tions. 

There is some misinformation which 
is circulated with extraordinary persist- 
ency on this general subject. - The 
charge is repeatedly heard, for example, 
that German fertilizer plants are being 


a 
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dismantled at a time when world food 
production is held back by lack of ferti- 
lizers. I should like to state categori- 
cally that no fertilizer- plants in the 
western zones of Germany have been 
dismantled; and that none are now 
being dismantled; and that, so long as 
the world shortage of fertilizer con- 
tinues, none will be dismantled. 


Frequently heard also are assertions” 


that German production of consumer 
goods such as soap is being deliberately 
kept down, and that the United States 
is having to export to Germany great 
quantities of goods which the Germans, 
as a matter of policy, are being pre- 
vented from producing.’ None of these 
assertions has any foundation in fact. 
The factor limiting German production 
of such commodities is not the indus- 
trial capacity left in Germany, but the 
shortage of raw materials, inadequate 
manpower, and the low state of the Ger- 
man economy in general. 


TRADE PROSPECTS 


As these difficulties are gradually over- 
come, the chief contribution of western 
Germany to European recovery -will be 
in the field of fuel. There has been an 
encouraging increase in coal output, and 
it is anticipated that the Ruhr-Aachen 
coal fields will be able to increase their 
coal exports to a marked degree. To a 
lesser extent, such products as pig iron 
and steel, machinery and equipment 
(especially badly needed spare parts for 
German equipment throughout Europe), 
finished textiles, chemicals, and other 
products will be exported in growing 
volume as the European Recovery Pro- 
gram gets into full swing. 

While the German people will con- 
tinue to live on an austerity standard 
during the recovery program, the pur- 
chasing power of the western zones is 
expected to increase gradually, thereby 
enabling that area to import more goods 
from neighboring countries. This will 


provide a market for such commodities 
as Dutch and Italian vegetables, Italian 
fruit, Greek tobacco, and Scandinavian 
fish. At the same time, it should prove 
feasible to import goods via the Low 
Countries ports and the Rhine River 
system, thus establishing a more nor- 
mal pattern of international traffic as 
well as contributing to the prosperity 
of the other countries concerned. 


CoNTROL OF THE RUHR 


‚In the Ruhr lies the great economic 
strength of Germany. It is the position 
of the United States Government that 
there should be some form of interna- 
tional control which would guarantee 
equal access to the resources of the 
Ruhr. . Furthermore, it is our belief that 


‘the countries- most directly concerned 


should participate in determining the 
allocation of a limited number of criti- 
cal Ruhr products as between German 
consumption and export to other coun- 
tries. .Plans to this end are now be- 
ing developed. Western Germany itself 


. would be represented on such a con- 


trol body. 

This plan is not intended to be puni- 
tive; it is an attempt to find mutually 
satisfactory procedures for the utiliza- 
tion of the resources of the Ruhr for the 
benefit cf the whole European economy. 
In the end, the plan adopted may serve 
as a pattern for co-operative. use of Eu- 
ropean resources. 


MEASURES AGAINST MILITARY REVIVAL 


Finally, I should like to say a word 
regarding the fear of a resurgent Ger- 
many, for this preoccupation exhibits a 
lack of realism which obscures the real 
issues confronting the non-Communist 
world taday. As a result of total mili- 
tary defeat, Germany is at present in a 
state of economic and political prostra- 
tion. We have taken effective measures 
to disarm and demilitarize Germany, 
and as long as Germany is occupied 
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there is no chance for her to develop 
the basis for military power. Certainly 
in the immediate future Germany can- 
not be considered a threat to the se- 
curity of her neighbors or to the world. 

Our: policy, however, is not focused 
exclusively on the immediate future. 
Months ago we proposed a forty-year 
four-power treaty to establish a con- 
tinuing system of inspection to assure 
that, German military power could not 
again threaten the peace of the world. 
While the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics did not accept this proposal, the 
United States Government will work 
with the western European powers in 
support of constructive measures to 
guard against any future German mili- 
tary revival. l 


EUROPE'S RECOVERY 


The German economy must be re- 
built. ‚But we intend to see that Ger- 
many’s renewed economic strength can- 
not be misused. 

Helping a defeated enemy back on its 
feet may seem a strange business to 
some. But it is by no means pure 
altruism which prompts us to do just 


that. While we work toward the re- 
orientatior. of Germany as a peaceful 
nation, we are by no means blindly 
trusting the peaceful intentions of the 
German people. 

At the same time it is not our pur- 
pose to prevent the German people from 
regaining a reasonable and self-sup- 
ported standard of living. That would 


“not be good for the Germans, for it 


would only develop resentment and in- 
evitably lead again to trouble; it would 
not be good for the neighboring coun- 
tries whose prosperity depends on trade 
with Germany; it would not be good for 
the American people who would have to 
foot the bill. How much better is the 
prospect of a Germany politically free 
and democratic, with a healthy, self- 
sustaining economy able to contribute 
its proper share to the revival of Eu- 
rope! 

This is our objective. We shall work 
for it in the months ahead in co-opera- 
tion with the free peoples of Europe in 
the firm belief that this is the course 
which will lead to peace and prosperity 
not alone in Europe, but throughout the 
world. 
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‘« political and social adjustment. 


‘harmony among the nations? 


The Moral Basis of World Peace 


By Cuanc HSsIN-HAI 


HAVE been asked recently if I 

would not, upon my return to China 
a couple of months from now, establish 
a branch of the Spinoza Foundation in 
Shanghai. I have agreed to the pro- 
posal, if for-no other reason, because 
that great Jewish philosopher of the 
seventeenth century made a very. preg- 
nant remark. “Peace,” he said, “is not 
the absence of war, but a virtue born 
from the strength of soul.” } I feel that 
in the present critical period it is a 
very important observation. . I feel that 
it lays the correct emphasis. “It was 
what made Immanuel Kant say, in the 
succeeding century, “It is a mistake to 
think that peace is a political problem: 
it is a moral problem.” 

I believe that for centuries the peo- 
ple in the West have considered the 
problem of peace only as a matter of 
Such 
adjustment is no doubt important, but 
I believe that we need something more 
than a mere adjustment of practical in- 


‘terests to establish a lasting peace. I 


should like therefore to address myself 
to a consideration of the question: Why 
is it that there has been such lack of 
Why is 
it that peace has been so elusive and 
difficult of attainment? I don’t know 
that my answer will be at all satisfac- 
tory. I do know that it will not satisfy 
those people who consider themselves 
to be practical or realistic. My views 
will be somewhat long-range views, and 
I hold them because I believe that only 
when we lay aside the merely practical 
interests, at least for the moment, can 
we find a remedy for our present un- 
certainty. 

The war which we have just gone 
through has stimulated all of us, as 


never before, to thoughts of peace, and 
we have had quite a crop of notable 
books and articles on the subject. 
These have advanced many plans and 
schemes and blueprints for the organi- 
zation of peace, but it seems to me 
that, important as they are, they do not 
go deep enough. Their emphasis con- 
tinues to be on the periphery rather 
than on the core of the problem. For if 
the malady, as I believe with Spinoza 
and Kant, is in the hearts of men, then, 


. however perfect a plan or scheme may 
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be, it has small chance of success if it is 
not preceded by a radical and drastic 
change in our attitude towards political 
and international relations. 


WAR AND THE MORAL PROBLEM 


The world—the Western world—has 
had many plans before. We cannot say 
that they were not carefully or well con- 
ceived. And yet how is it that wars 
continue to be waged at such short in- 
tervals? I was reading the other day 
the figures on wars fought since the be- 
ginning of Europe’s history, which have 
been collected and compiled by an emi- 
nent sociologist, and I could not help 
drawing the conclusion that war, and - 
not peace, has been the normal life of 
Europe. In the case of France, fully 
80 per cent of her entire history has 
consisted of war years, and the same is 
true, in varying degrees, of ancient 
Greece and Rome, of England, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Russia. But the most 
impressive and striking fact is that the 
number of casualties during the last two 
wars has become so huge that it is ten 
times bigger than the total casualties of 
all the wars in the entire preceding thou- 
sand years. What the future of man- 
kind will be, if we continue to have 
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wars at such frequency, of course stag- 
gers our imagination. 

Now in the presence ofall these wars 
it is only natural that the leading think- 
ers of Europe tried to create crganiza- 
tions of peace. More than two thou- 
„sand years ago, the Greeks formed what 


~ was known as the Delian League, which 


included all of the Greek city-states. It 
was a sort of league of nations, but it 
failed to secure the peace which they 
desired. 

In more recent times, the Abbé de 
Saint-Pierre proposed, in those days of 
interminable wars in eighteenth-century 
Europe, what he called “A Project of 
Henry the Great to Render Ferpetual 
= Peace.” It was a grand project, but it 

brought the European world no nearer 
J to peace than before. Immanuel Kant 
conceived a similar project of perpetual 


peace, but even he, with the correct em- 


phasis which he presented, failed to 
bring any relief, 

- And now we have had the League of 
VG Nations, which is today followed by the 
\Y United Nations. If all the other previ- 
ous organizations have failed, what is 
there in our present conduct to indicate 


in any fair estimate of that record, there 
is little to show which has any relevance 
to moral ideals or to the conscience of 
man. i 

Today we are in the habit of saying 
that the only obstacle to a lasting peace 
is Soviet conduct. I am entirely in 
sympathy with that view, because Soviet 
conduct is based upon a theory of life 
which is completely materialistic and 
has no relation to the world of the 
moral law. But I entirely disagree that 
this view of life is not an integral part 
of European thought. It is the logi- 
cal culmination of a philosophy which 
has progressively gained ascendancy 
through the ages. 


THE COLUMBUS COMPLEX 


The negation of the moral order in 
the field of political and social behavior 
is complete in Communism today, but it 
had its beginnings yesterday. We are 
today only reaping the harvest of the 
seeds which were sown as early as the 
time of Columbus when, knowing the 
native population of this new continent 
to be perfectly harmless, he could yet 


„murder them without the least com- 


to us that our new efforts are not tọ Pa punction. To use the words of Colum- 


suffer the same fate? Has there been 
any change or improvement in the be- 
havior of men and nations to strengthen 
our feeling and belief that we shall now 
succeed when others have failed? 

It is my firm belief that unless inter- 
national relations have become the ex- 
pression of moral sentiments which are 
sufficiently strong to mould our actions, 
it is inconceivable that an international 
organization can accomplish much. It 
is my belief also that because these 
moral sentiments have had no chance 
to develop (especially since the Renais- 
sance, which is the beginning oi what is 
known as the modern era of European 
history) the political and social record 


of modern Europe has been one of fric- - 


tion, chaos, and conflict. I think that 


bus himself: “The Indians love their 
neighbour as themselves. They smile 
when they speak, and their words are 
friendly and gentle.” But for all that 
he embarked upon a policy of utter 
treachery and cruelty. He set blood- 
hounds after them and massacred them 
because he wanted their gold, pearls, 
and diamonds. And having acquired all 
that wealth, he was. able to go back to 
Spain and become the most devout of 
Christians. The historian of the Renais- 
sance, Funck-Brentano, told us that he 
wore sackcloth and the rope of the 


* Franciscan round his waist. Mind you, 


he was not hypocritical: he was per- 
fectly sincere. What was astounding 
was that mysticism -and avarice could 
exist side by side in his mind. 


- 
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Now, you will ask, what has that got 
to do with the political conduct of na- 
tions? With the question of war and 
peace? I think it has got everything to 
do with such problems. For you al- 
ready have in this example the fruition 
of a dual standard of conduct which has 
spelt the ruin of the modern world. 
You have one standard for individual 
conduct and another to be used while 
dealing with a group of people or a na- 
tion. I call this the Columbus complex, 


- which unfortunately has existed in vari- 


ous forms throughout modern history, 
and especially in the periods of West- 
ern expansion and of. the exploitation 
of physically weaker peoples. But as 
one scholar warned us long ago: “It is 
impossible to remove the very notion of 
morality from international affairs with- 
out in the long run undermining it in 
private life.” 


MARXISM AND THE MORAL Law 


That is precisely what has now taken 


` place in the Soviet view of life, in which 


the moral sentiment is completely ab- 
sent. It is all a matter of the end 
justifying the means, whether it be in 


public or in private life. ` And the end 


is your selfish interest which you are 
out to satisfy through every means at 
your disposal. Yet there are people of 
even serious thinking who believe that 
Marxism is the latest contribution to 
human thought, that it is a religion 
which is playing a role now much as 
Christianity did in.the days of the de- 
caying Roman Empire. 

As for myself, I am frankly uncon- 
scious of this value. I believe on the 
other hand there is nothing more fal- 
lacious and more dangerous to the world 
than the propagation of such half-truth. 
I cannot see how human relationship 
can ever have stability anywhere with- 
out the cohesive force of the moral im- 
perative. I have tried in vain to find 


‘any concept in the Marxist view of the 


universe which provides room even for 
the most elementary requirements of 
ethical conduct. 

Karl Kautsky, who was one of the 
early exponents of Marxism, made a 
very interesting observation in his book, 
which ke called Ethics and the Mate- 
rialist Conception of History. He said: 
“It was the materialist conception of 
history which has first completely de- 
posed the moral ideal as the directing 
factor cf the social evolution, and has 
taught us to deduce our social aims 
solely from a knowledge of the material 
foundation.” It is this same falsehood 
which is at the basis of the Communist 
Manifesto, and I cannot emphasize too 
strongly that it is this type of falsehood 
which has not only confused man’s 
thinking but is responsible for so much 
chaos ir the world today. 

The Marxist considers everything 
which is not tangible, not materialistic, 
as being nonexistent. He considers the 
moral law, without which no civiliza- 
tion is possible, as having been invented 
by privileged social classes in order to 
enslave and dominate the masses. The 
only principle which he recognizes is 
the conflict of the classes. Behind this 
principle is struggle and hatred. Is it 
not then futile to speak with the Marx- 
ist about harmony, about co-operation, 
about mutual consideration, without 
which the United Nations or any inter- 
national organization obviously cannot 
succeed? , 

It is typical of modern thought that 
we speak of political science, that we 
consider politics as a branch of science. 
While it is true that human behavior 
follows a certain pattern which can be 
reduced to scientific formulas, it is al- 
ways wise to remember that it involves 
also the relationship of man to man or 
of a group of men—call it nation, state, 
or what you will—to another group of 
men. And wherever human relations 
exist, there you will always find the 
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presence of moral sentiments. Now, 
the'Marxist has developed to its logical 
end the conception of politics as a sci- 
ence. It has all become a matter of the 
interplay of forces, and the side with 
the greater force should by right tri- 
umph over the side with the lesser force. 

There is no need for me to remind 
you, however, that this is not exclusively 
a Marxist view: it has its antecedents 
in other forms of Western thought. If 
the Soviet view of life is a complete 
negation of the moral order in interna- 
tional relations, it should be interesting, 
I think, to know how it came about, to 
trace briefly the successive stages in the 


weakening of moral conduct in the evo- 


lution of European political and social 
thinking. It is a misconception to be- 
lieve that this view has anything to do 
with any system of Asiatic thought, an- 
cient or modern. The common talk of 
the conflict of East and West is mislead- 
ing. Conflict between eastern European 
and western European—yes; but not 
between East and West. For Marxism 
is as integral a part of the European 
pattern of thought as Hegelianism or 
Darwinism. — 


DOUBLE STANDARD OF MORALITY 


It is, I am sure you believe with me, 
a common observation that if a person 
living among a society of other people 
should behave in such a way that he in- 
fringes upon the integrity of another 
person, he is censured for having per- 
formed an undesirable act. He is, in 
short, considered unethical or immoral. 
But have we observed also that a public 
official or politician, acting in the same 
way in the interest of his country, is not 
only free from such censure, but is 
often praised for. what he has done? 
We say he is a patriot. We honor him 
by conferring decorations on him or 
giving him titles. 

In other words, therefore, two ac- 
tions, identical in their meaning and 


purpose, produce two entirely different 
reactions and results. A man who ap- 
propriates to himself what is not his is 
condemned for having done an immoral : 
act, while the same man who does some- 
thing against a neighboring ‘nation, for 
the good of his own, is doing a worthy 
deed: he is a hero. ) l 

Clearly then, two different standards 
are employed in our judgment of the 
same human behavior. If one is right 
the other must be wrong. It should be 
absurd to say that both are correct. 
And yet in our desire to employ a dou- 
ble standard we have actually consid- 
ered both these standards to be correct. 
There have been thinkers who justify 
them even on philosophical grounds. 
This is what a German political theo- 
rist, Bluntschli, said: “The moral exigen- 
cies required of political men have a 


. course and norms.different from those 


which religion imposes upon men.” He 
then went on to make the distinction 
between private morality and public 
morality, “which are two trunks of but 
one root” even if they spring from “the 
same basis in the universal ethical 
order.” l 

I believe we are discovering the basic 
cause of the confusion and chaos with 
which the world is confronted, and un- 
less this cause is removed, there will be 
continued uncertainty. The world can 
become one and unified only insofar as 
moral values are universally accepted in 
all of our conduct, whether it be in our 
private life or in our public life, whether 
it be in my conduct or in your conduct. 

Now, the interesting question arises: . 
What was responsible for the creation 
of this double or multiple standard? 


Athenian ethics and politics 


To begin with the ancient Greeks. 
While we’are today accustomed to con- 
sider ethics and politics as being two 
distinct fields of inquiry, the Athenians 
regarded them as two aspects of the 


we 
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same inquiry. Plato and Aristotle may 
have differed in the general trend of 
their thought, but they agreed in main- 
taining that while it is the function of 
ethics to prescribe the good life to the 
individual, it is the function of politics 
to inquire into the nature of the com- 
munity in which that good life is pos- 
sible. It was their conviction that the 
realization of moral aims could not be 
effected by the individuals living by 
themselves alone. A Robinson Crusoe 
has no moral responsibility; it arises 
only when men live together in a so- 
clety. ) 

Society is essential for the fulfillment 
of our moral being, and that is why we 
have the Aristotelian statement that 
man is a social and political animal. 
He is such an animal not so much be- 
cause he has always been found in so- 
clety as because, without society, he 
cannot achieve his fullest development 
as a moral being. Society then depends 
for what it is upon the quality of the 
individuals, while the quality of the 
individual depends upon the oppor- 
tunities which society offers for his de- 
velopment. The two are fully inte- 
grated. They are interdependent; and 
among the Athenians there was no such 
modern conception (with which we are 
all familiar) that the state (written 
with a capital “S”) has a personality 
all its own, over and above that of the 
individual. Ethics and politics with the 
ancient Athenians were two aspects of 
the same inquiry. There was no ques- 
tion of a double standard, and that was 
when man was inwardly at peace with 
himself and with society. 


THE STATE: AMORAL ENTITY 


Now, with the end of the classical 
period, the identity of ethics with poli- 
tics also came to an end. Plato and 
Aristotle were both ethical and political 
philosophers. In fact, they could not 
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be one without at the same time being 
also the other. But from the beginning 
of the modern era, all this was changed. 
The state emerged as a new entity hav- 
ing nothing to do with any ethical con- 
sideration. It is conceived of as being 
a much higher and larger entity than 
the individual, and it obeys only its own 
laws. | 

In as early a thinker as Thomas 
Aquinas or Dante, the state was only 
struggling to be born, but in another 
two hundred years the umbilical cord 
had been cut and the cries of the new 
infant, in its own sovereignty and freed 
from all moral or ethical restraint, were 


- beginning to be heard all over Europe, 


until it grew into the full manhood by: 
which we know it today. 


Machiavellianism 


By then Machiavelli, who lived from 
1469 to 1527, had written “The Prince.” 
And in that flimsy volume was pro- 
pounded a new theory, a new view of 
politics, which was destined to shape the 
subsequent course of political- develop- 
ment. For Machiavelli established a 
territorial state, sovereign unto itself, 
which was to be administered by its 
own laws in conformity with expedi- 
ency rather than with any of the reli- 
gious concepts which had made the 
mediaeval world at once so unique and 
so transcendent. It had no reference to 
a moral order. It placed power and 
efficiency above all other considerations. 
Machiavelli desired efficiency above all 
else, and the success of the governor of 
men was to be measured by his ability 
to expand his influence and control over 
territorial areas irrespective of the meth- 
ods which he might use, rather than by 
his inherent virtue and moral stature. 
Politics became a game in which the 
guiding hand was the ability to ma- 
neuver and to establish a balance of 
power for the’ furtherance of govern- 
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mental action. Politics, in short, had 
become a science! 

Is it not obvious that, once this view 
of international relations became se- 
curely lodged in the mind of men, we 
were led by the logic of events to the 
views of Francis Bacon, of Hobbes, 
of Locke, of Hegel, of Nietzsche, of 
Treitschke, and finally of fascism and 
Bolshevism? One led inevitably to the 
- next, and so on until conscience and the 
moral being of man came to be com- 
pletely irrelevant to political action. 

A time came when even the church 
itself had to step down in order to 
pay homage to this new personality of 


the state: Luther—even Luther—had a. 


new conception of state and of duty to 
one’s neighbor which, according to one 
scholar, Mr. J. N. Figgis, “paved the 
way for that of Hegel.” Let me quote 
from Mr. Figgis again, for I think he is 
one of the most exhaustive thinkers on 
- the subject. 


Machiavelli had the future with him, and 
his view of the efficient extra-legal au- 
tocracy was to be the ideal and practice 
for the government of European states for 
the next two and a half centuries. . . . No 
one can deny... [that] the practical 
conceptions of reasons of state as a ground 
of all governmental action and the balance 
of power as the goal of all international 
efforts, in place of the ancient ideals, in- 
efficient enough but not insignificant, of in- 
ternal justice and international unity ... 
very largely have been ruling in Europe 
ever since.t 


But Mr. Figgis warned us of the grave 
danger of this view. “The danger of 
Machiavellianism,” he warned us, “is 
that it demands of the individual in the 
service of the community the sacrifice, 
not merely of his purse or his person, 
but also of his conscience.” 


' 17, N, Figgis, Studies of Poltticat Thought 
From Gerson to Grotius, 1414-1425, Cam- 
bridge: The University Press, 1907. 


MODERN SOCIAL THEORY 


- The secularization of political and so- 
cial theory since the time of Machia- 
velli is easily the most momentous of ` 
the intellectual changes which ushered 
in the modern world, and that means 
that moral and ethical considerations 
in political and social conduct became 
strangely out of place. I am not going 
to describe this enormous change -my- 
self when another scholar has done it so 
superbly. Let me quote to you a few 
sentences from, Professor R. H.. Taw- 
ney’s book, Religion and the. Rise of 
Capitalism: | 


The theological mould which shaped po- 
litical theory from the Middle Ages to the 
seventeenth century is broken; politics be- 
comes a science, ultimately a group of sci- 
ences, at best one science among others. 
Reason takes the place of revelation, and 
the criterion of political institutions is 
expediency, not religious authority. Re- 
ligion . . . dwindles into a department of 
life with boundaries which it is extravagant 
tojoverstep.... 

Modern social theory, like modern po- 
litical theory, developed only when society 
was given a naturalistic instead of a reli- 
gious explanation. . . . The crucial period 
is the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
. . . Its essence is the secularization of so- 
cial and economic philosophy. The syn- 
thesis is resolved into its elements—poli- 
tics, business, and spiritual exercises; each 
assumes a separate and independent vitality 
and obeys the law of its own being... . 
The theory of a hierarchy of values, em- 
bracing all human inferests and activities 
in a system of which the apex is religion, 
is replaced by the conception of separate 
and parallel compartments, between which 
a-due balance should be maintained, but 
which have no vital connection with each 
other... . 

The ground which is vacated by the 
Christian moralist is quickly occupied by 
theorists of another order. The future for 
the next 200 years (from the fifteenth to 
the seventeenth centuries) is not with the 
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attempt to reaffirm, with due allowance for 
altered circumstances, the conception that 
a moral rule is binding on Christians in 
their economic transactions, but with the 
new science of Political Arithmetic which 
asserts, at first with hesitation and then 
with confidence, that no moral rule be- 
yond the letter of the law exists.” 


Idolatry of wealth 


With your permission I want to give 
two more quotations because the sub- 
ject is very important for the present 
world crisis. _ 


The essence of modern political thought 
is a dualism which regards the secular and 
the religious aspects of life, not as succes- 


sive stages within a larger unity, but as 


parallel and independent provinces, gov- 
erned by different laws, judged by differ- 
ent standards, and amenable to different 
authorities. ... 

But the quality in modern societies 
which is most sharply opposed to the 
teaching ascribed to the Fotinder of the 
Christian Faith, lies deeper than the ex- 
ceptional failures and abnormal follies 
against which criticism is most commonly 
directed. It consists in the assumption 
. . . that the attainment of material riches 
is the supreme object of human endeavour 
and the final criterion of human success. 
Such a philosophy, plausible, militant, and 
not indisposed, when hard pressed, to si- 
lence criticism by persecution, may tri- 
umph or may decline. What is certain is 
that it is the negation of any system of 
thought or morals which can, except by a 
metaphor, be described as Christian. Com- 
promise is as impossible between the 
Church of Christ and the idolatry of 
wealth, which is the practical religion of 
modern society, as it was between the 
Church and the State idolatry of the Ro- 
man Empire.? 


This, then, is the extent of our mod- 
ern predicament. We have indeed done 


2R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of 
Capitalism, a Historical Study, New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1926. l 
3 Ibid. 


full justice to the Biblical saying: “Ren- 
der unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s, and unto God the things that 
are God’s.” 


The social contract 


There is not one social or political 
thought, from the Renaissance to this 
day, which takes the moral imperative 
as the beginning of the inquiry. The 


. individual may still fall within the orbit 


of religion and ethical teaching, but 
individuals living within a group, in 
what is known as society, become.a dif- 
ferent matter. Society is considered as 
no more than an artificial growth which 
takes its forms according to a particular 
set of circumstances. It is a contrivance, 
a compact, arranged as a matter of con- 
venience, and it was out of this attitude 
that the idea of social contract grew. 
It was propounded by Hobbes, elabo- 
rated by Locke, and consummated by 
Rousseau. And in one form or another 
it has persisted down to the present day. 
In the history of that growth, you have 
developed some remarkable civic vir- 
tues, such as freedom, personal liberty, 
which is the essence of the democratic 
process, and of which the Anglo-Saxon. 
can justly be proud. 

But the theory of contract has essen- 
tially no moral basis, and communism is 
the point of culmination, the logical con- 


‚ clusion of a view of society in which the 


moral content is lacking. I insist, how- 
ever, that no sound international life is 
possible without a moral basis. The 
time has come for the West to have 
a complete reassessment of its social 
and political views in the light of its 
moral and religious tradition. The two 
have followed two different ways long 
enough: it is high time that they are 
brought together. Never before has 
Christianity received so great a chal- 
lenge, to use a familiar word of Mr. 
Arnold Toynbee’s, nor so great an op- 
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portunity to see its wonderful ideals 
truly vindicated. | 


.CHINA’S ANSWER 


While we are in this vein of thought, 
may I ask, as a Chinese, if it is possible 
that the East has anything of value? I 
ask this question in all humility and 
with the full consciousness of the deep 
afflictions with which the East itself. is 
tormented. It may sound even pre- 
sumptuous to many of you that I should. 
ask this question. For China today, 
and within the memory of living men, 
is herself being torn asunder by internal 
confusion and chaos. But this is an ab- 
normal period with us: it is itself a part 
of the world movement, it does not rep- 
resent our true personality. Rather I 
should like to invite you to glance over 
the long panorama of China’s history, in 
which there.are certain facts which are 
interesting. ` 


y 


Moral law and survival 


In the first place, other empires, some 
among the greatest and the mightiest in 
the history of the world, have come 
and gone. China has survived the 
vicissitudes of life and maintains her 
continuity. This cannot be an acti- 
dent, for no nation can live by acci- 
dent. There must be some reason, 
some living force, which tenaciously 
holds the people together and preserves 
their identity. 

Secondly, when you consider the 
enormous extent of the territory, which 
is as large as Europe, with a diversity 
of climate, terrain, race, and economy, 
there is every reason why China should 
be divided into as many states and na- 
tions as there are in Europe. We take 
the differences in Europe as a matter of 
course, and yet we think of China in 
terms of a natural political: unit. But 
the political unit known as China is not 
a natural one; it is the work of man, it 
grew out of a system of thinking which, 
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instead of creating division and differ- 
ences which have characterized the his- 
tory of Europe, dissolved these differ- 
ences and brought the people within a 
unified consciousness. 

We have had periods in our history 
when the natural differences threatened 
to split up the country into as many 
parts as there are in Europe, but al- 
ways some cohesive force was able to 
bring them together into a unity. One 
factor which contributed to that unity 
was the language. It has often been 
compared io Latin in mediaeval Europe, 
but it has penetrated the people much 
more deeply. For Latin was the idiom 
confined to. a small group of people who 
were related to the church, while the 
people gererally continued to use their 
different lenguages which flourished side 
by side with Latin. But the Chinese 
language was the only language which 
the people understood, although for 
everyday practical use they had re- 
course to their dialects, which were 
hardly written down and produced no 
literature. 

But the real and underlying cause for 
the unity of China and for its long 
duration is the firm belief in the efficacy 
of the moral law.’ Europe, certainly in 
the Middle Ages, also had a deep feel- 
ing for this moral law. But, owing to 
a strange twist, bitter antagonism be- 
tween the established ecclesiastical or- 
der and the state developed. In China 
fortunately there was no established 
church. There was no conflict between 
church. and state, no distinction be- 
tween spiritual and temporal powers, 
and no dual standard of conduct. 


Theory of empire 

From the very early days when the 
Chou Dynasty was established (in 1122 
B. C.), the emperor ruled on the basis 
of the theory that he had received the 


mandate of Heaven. He was in fact the 
Son of Heaven. He could remain as 
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such only so long as he continued to 
lead the people along the path of right- 
eousness and justice. But how could he 
do so? He could do so, in the. first 
place, by promoting the best interests 
of the people. These did not mean only 
their physical welfare: they included 
the enlargement of their moral stature 
by the cultivation of personal virtue. 
The ruler could be the leader of the 
people only by being himself an ex- 
ample of virtuous living. He would 
then be considered as having the right 
to continue holding the mandate of 
Heaven. 
wise and virtuous administrators, as 
without them good and orderly govern- 
ment was impossible. 

China would of course be a prince 
among nations if this theory of govern- 
ment were consistently put into prac- 
. tice. It could not be. It required con- 
tinually stern spiritual discipline on the 
part of the ruler and his chief assist- 
ants. The moment there was laxity in 
this discipline and they began to for- 
sake the path of virtue, it was an indi- 
cation that they had forfeited the heav- 
enly mandate; the people would then 
have the right to unfurl the banner of 
revolt until they found someone else 
who was better qualified to continue 
the mandate. 

With this theory it is obvious that 
there was no room for military force as 
a necessary adjunct to good govern- 
ment. At best it became a weapon for 
the enforcement of punitive measures. 
The ruler who relied upon force to 
maintain his throne was a tyrant. A 
true prince relied only upon his inherent 
virtues. 

This emphasis on the supremacy of 
the moral law in the government of men 
is clearly different both from the medi- 
aeval and the modern view of politics 
in Europe. It neither projects the ideal 
state into the future world nor allows 
government to be run only as a matter 


He must be surrounded by - 


of expediency. It subjects the reality 
of our everyday existence to the scru- 
tiny and guidance of eternal moral prin- 
ciples. In a sense the ancient Athenian 
view is nearer to the Chinese theory 
than anything I know of. But Athens 
soon gave way to Rome, and the ideas 
of Plato and Aristotle never had a real 
chance of being adequately applied. 

In China, on the other hand, although 
there were periods of chaos and dis- 
order, some of the more illustrious and 
enlightened dynasties really saw the 
fruition of this unique political theory. 
It became unquestioned as the years 
went by, and even alien rulers, such as 
the Manchus, had to govern according 
to that theory, if they wanted to main- 
tain their position. But if they lived 
in the spirit of that theory they were no 
longer aliens. They in turn became the 
transmitters of Chinese culture. 


The difference between men 


The distinction between race, color, 
and creed, about which we hear so much 
these days, is all very superficial from 
the Chinese point of view. It is so un- 
real and artificial. The real distinction, 
and the only one, is whether a person 
has attained moral and cultural en- 
lightenment or not. The only true 
difference is between those who accept 
the moral law and those who reject it 
and choose thereby to remain as bar- 
barians. Under such a scheme there is 
no need for the existence of national 
states. There is no need for national 
sovereignty. The world is a common- 
wealth of man governed only by prin- 
ciples to which all civilized people can 
subscribe. 


- Virtue in government 


I should like to conclude with a few 
quotations from Confucius to show you 


‚how different are ‘his ideas on govern- 


ment and international relations from 
those which have prevailed in the West 
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and how much more sensible and ra- 
tional than anything that Machiavelli 
or any of the subsequent political think- 
ers of Europe has ever said. 


He who governs the people through 
moral excellence is like the Pole-star which 
abides in its place, while all the other stars 
revolve around it. 

The moral power of the rulers is as the 
wind, and that of the people is as the 
grass. Whithersoever the wind blows, the 
grass is sure to blow. 

When there is good and virtuous gov- 
ernment in a country, the people at home 
` are happy, and the people in other coun- 
tries will come. 

The ancient Emperor Shun was perhaps 
the one man who successfully carried out 
the principle of no-government. . For what 
need is there for what is called govern- 
ment? A ruler needs only to be earnest 
in his personal conduct, and to behave in 
a manner worthy of his position. 


It is by knowing such thoughts as 
these that Jefferson could say: “That 
government is best which governs least.” 
This is in line with the thought of an- 
other great Chinese philosopher when 
he said: “Govern a great state as if you 
were to cook a very small fish; don’t 
overdo it.” 

But let me continue with Confucius. 
“When the people outside the country 


do not submit,” he said, “a ruler should. 


improve the moral education at home 
in order to win their heart: when the 
people from outside are attracted and 
come to his country the ruler should 
make them happy and contented.” 
The emphasis is always on virtue and 
moral conduct as the key to good 
government and sound international 
relations, for Confucius believed that 
“moral worth is never alone.” It tri- 
umphs over all obstacles in the long 
run: it conquers all hearts. -But “To 
be moral, a man depends entirely upon 
himself, and not upon others. 
gins with himself and not with others.” 


It be 


. Now a couple of quotations from 
Confucius’ great disciple, Mencius. 
“Only he,” said Mencius, “who takes 
no pleasure in killing has the ability to 
unite the world, for the people every- 
where will flock to him, as water flows 
downward in a torrent, and no one can 
hold it back.” 

“When men are subdued by force,” 
Mencius also said, “it is only for a 
while, for their hearts are not won; 
only their strength gives out. When 
men are subdued by moral conduct, 
their hearts are glad within and their 
submission is sincere.” 


A word to the U.N. 


And finally, I think this quotation 
should be inscribed in gold at the en- 
trance of the new edifice of the United 
Nations: 


The people of old who wished to have ` 
their illustrious virtues shine through the 
world, first had to govern their states well. 
Wishing to do this they first kad to make 
order and harmony prevail in their fami- 
lies. Wishing to do this they first had to 
set their minds right. Wishing to do this 
they first had to be sincere in their pur- 
poses. Wishing to do this they first had 
to have exhaustive knowledge. To have 
such knowledge depends upon a careful 
investigation of the nature of-things. For 
with careful investigation of the nature of 
things knowledge becomes broad. With 
such knowledge the purpose becomes 
sincere. With a sincere purpose the mind 
becomes right. With the mind right the 
personality of the individual blossoms 
forth. With the personality so cultivated 
the family has order and harmony. With 
order and harmony in the family the state 
becomes well governed. With the states 
well governed then peace prevails through- 


. out the world. 


The individual, the family, the state, 
the entire world, are governed by the 
identical principle, by the same moral 
law. There is only one standard in all 
the spheres of human conduct. It is 
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only then that we can have unity: it is 
only then that we can hope to have one 
world. i 

It will still be a long time before we 
can have this unity. This is as yet an 
imperfect world, and the United Na- 
tions an imperfect organization. But a 
beginning has to be made somewhere in 


the road to moral progress, and the 
United Nations is that beginning. If 
the peoples of the world are -earnest in 
making full use of their wisdom, their 
sanity, and above all their moral sense, 
it may not usher in the millennium, but 
at least it should bring us a reasonably 
long period of peace and security. 
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One World Through the United Nations 


By Juriusz Karz-Sucay | 


HE development of democracy and 

the growth of democratic ideals 
have made it more and more apparent 
that political problems covering fields of 
vast importance to all nations cannot be 
dealt with coincidentally or ad casum. 
The great French Revolution, which 
opened a new era in the development of 
these democratic ideals, and the great 
struggle of the peoples of Europe which 
followed in the nineteenth century, are 
the most significant landmarks of our 
times. The fifty-second annual meeting 
`- of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science is being held at the 
same time as the hundredth anniversary 
of the vast wave of popular movements 
and struggles known in history as the 
“spring of the people,” which brought 
about the most important aspects of the 
political forms of modern states. 

The increasing number of problems 
as well as their complexity have neces- 
sitated the growth of political and so- 
cial science and the need for statesmen 
whose skill is not gained by experience 
‘alone, but whose experience is preceded 
by a ‘scientific schooling comparable to 
what is necessary for any other branch 
of human activity. There is consider- 
able need for such men because, al- 
though humanity is able to proceed ra- 
tionally and make complicated investi- 


gathering on our political horizon and 
hostile propaganda and mutual ac- 
cusations darken the relations between 
nations. The worsening of the political 
situation, however, the danger of the 


‚new and more serious conflicts which 


| many politicians foresee, make, in my 


belief, more necessary and more vital a 
rapid return to the ideals of unity which 


i brought“ victory in the war against 
t Fascism and enabled us to establish the 


f 


„United Nations. 


At a time when a new 
division of the world seems to be grow- 
ing stronger and stronger, when “cur- 
tains,” barriers, and walls are being 
erected between nations, those who 
cherish the idea of one world and of 
the unity of nations must speak up 


more loudly and more convincingly, in 


a voice which will resound everywhere 
as a hope and a warning, so zs to pre- 
vent the triumph of the forces of evil. 


. And Rumors OF WAR 


On October 23, 1946 a warning was 
sounded in the United Nations: 


Lately we have heard talk about the pos- 
sibility of another world war. Fears have 
been aroused all over the world. These, 
fears are unwarranted and unjustified. 
However, rumors of war still find willing 
listeners in certain places. If these rumors 
are not checked, they are sure to impede 


gations in scientific laboratories, sound} world recovery. ` I have been reading re- 


principles are being rejected where ef- {i 
fective implementation of political and | 
economic processes is at stake. 

The subject of this discussion is the 
one world which might be achieved 
through the United Nations. I müst 
admit that it is not very gratifying to 
speak about the United Nations and the 
achievement of a united world at a 
time when clouds of war seem to be 
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ı ports from many parts of the world. These 
reports all agree on one major point: the 
people of every nation are sick of war. 
| They know its agony and its fucility. No 
responsible government can ignore this 
universal feeling. 


The words which I have just quoted 
are part of a statement made by the. 
President of the United States at the 
opening of the second part of the first 


3 


session of the United Nations General ' 


Assembly in 1946 in New York. 

Why, then, do these words seem so 
strange to you? What has changed 
sincé October 1946? Why would you 
not expect the responsible statesmen of 
the United States to speak today, in the 
same terms, of the possibility of an- 
other war? 

You know the answer. I do not need 
to divulge the identity of those “willing 
listeners” to- rumors of war, or tell 
where they are; I do not have to ex- 
plain what has happened since October 
1946 “to impede world recovery”; who 
it is who does not check such rumors; 


who it is who arouses fears all over the - 


world; and which “ responsible govern- 
ment” is ignoring the universal feeling 
of the peoples of the world. 


. UNITY IN WARTIME 


To understand the deep political crisis 
we are living through in ‘international 
relations, we must analyze both the 
unity which not so long ago we saw 
flourishing and progressing and the diffi- 
culties which this world of ours faces at 
the present time. This situation, in 
‘which hostility and disruption have su- 
perseded unity and understanding, has 
not been created incidentally or over- 
night. { -In the years between V-Day 
and the present, we have strayed farther 
‚ and farther from the noble ideals we 
adhered to during the war, and conse- 
quently narrow national interests and 
imperialistic tendencies—the domina- 
tion of nation over nation—are being 
substituted for those ideals.\ 
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only nations having at their disposal 


the’ means to bring about victory. 
While the fighting was still going on, 
while the horror of war was still pres- 
ent in their minds, leaders of the world 
came together in international confer- 
ences and tried to lay down new founda- 
tions for international collaboration and 
new forms of co-operation among na- 
tions. ‘This is the meaning of the At- 
läntic Charter and of the various con- 
ferences which tried to settle many of 
the problems of an economic, political, 
monetary, or social nature which the 
world would face after victory was 
achieved. 

There is a great difference between 
the United Nations and any other or- 
ganization (including the League of Na- 
tions) hitherto built for the purpose of 
international co-operation. ‘The ideals 
which find expression in the Charter of 
the United Nations are not merely the 
fruits of philosophical deliberations or 
theoretical discussions. They represent 
the legal embodiment of a new form of 
international collaboration brought to 


‘us by the war and the requirements of 


victory, © 

The war taught us that peace is indi- 
visible and collective and that wherever 
it is threatened, the security and the 
peace of all nations are equally threat- 
ened. The war taught us that only by 
the common effort of all nations, big 
and small, rich and poor, can victory be 
achieved. The war taught us, at the 
same time, that the role of different na- 
tions in maintaining world peace varies, 
and that much more responsibility has 
to be assumed by the great powers. 


In the midst of the greatest war the ‚The structure of the United Nations 


world has ever witnessed, when the fate 
of all humanity was at stake, the hopes 
of people were aroused by the growing 
unity of nations and in particular by 
the ever closer collaboration of the great 
powers responsible for the conduct of 
war, which at the same time were the 


is an embddiment of this experience; 
therefore, the creation of the Security 
Council, which was seen as a vehicle 
for continuing and developing the 
process of consultation of the five 
great powers, introduced the principle 
of their permanent membership and 


a 
Ms 
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the necessity of a unanimous opinion ` 


by them on all major questions. 
When: the nations gathered to sign 
the Charter, which by mutual agree- 
ment and accession has become an 
important part of international law— 
when for the first time representatives, 
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always be grateful for this strong proof 
of solidarity. 

When UNRRA was terminated, the 
aims for which it was established had 
not yet been attained and the purpose 
not yet fully achieved. In spite of a 


oving appeal by that great fighter for 


of the member nations gathered in Lon- 7 one world, the late Fiorello La Guardia, 


don at the first meeting of the United ° 
Nations, the co-operation of the five 
great powers gave rise to hopes that a 
new and happier period, with unity pre- 
vailing, was about to begin. Problems 
of world importance, in spite of certain 
diiferences, were successfully settled, 
and mutual understanding prevailed on 
practically all questions. It is no won- 
der that a deterioration of these rela- 
tions brought new fears into the hearts 
of those who not so long ago were over- 
whelmed with joy, fears which returned 
with remembrance of the horrors, the 
privations, and the agony of the past 
war. 


‘TERMINATION OF UNRRA 


These fears began to be felt with the 
termination of the United Nations Re- 


‚lief and Rehabilitation Administration. 


I have no doubt that UNRRA will al- 
ways be held up as the first postwar 
pillar of progress toward a united world: 
This action of international solidarity 
sprang from an ideal born during the 
war, an ideal which took concrete shape 
immediately after the termination of 
hostilities. It was a new and unknown 
form of mutual assistance among na- 
tions which came into being along with 
the understanding that prosperity must 
be shared by all. My country, which 


the war had devastated as completely’ 


as any other place in the world, will al- 
ways remember the.aid brought to it in 
its greatest hour of need; everyone 
knows that this aid, 70 per cent of which 
was borne by the American taxpayer; 
saved many millions from starvation. 
The war-stricken nations of Europe will 


and in spite of general support, oppo- 


‘sition on the part of its chief donor 


caused that organization to be closed 
down. We all know that what has been 
substituted for UNRRA is in flagrant 
violation of a resolution unanimously 
adopted by the General Assembly on 
December 12, 1946, a resolution which 
reaffirms the principle “that at no time 
[should] relief supplies be used as a 
political weapon, and that no discrimi- 


‘nation [should] be made in the distribu- 


tion of the relief supplies because of 
race, creed or political belief.” 

The United States, which insisted on 
applying the principle of bilateral agree- 
ment, abclished UNRRA, with the re- 
sult that certain countries were deprived - 
of its benefits. Indeed, they were de- 
prived of them in a manner best de- 
scribed by James F. Byrnes: 


On one occasion, when Mr. Vishinsky 
was repeating the charge that the United 
States was trying to dominate the world 
with “hand-outs,” I noticed that he was 
heartily applauded at the end of his re- 
marks by two of the Czechoslovakian Dele- 
gates seated two rows in front of our Dele- 
gation, .. . I immediately cabled instruc- ` 
tions to the State Department to stop the 
extension of credits to. Czechoslovakia.! 


None of you can be confused as to 
the aims pursued by the governments 
which abolished UNRRA and substi- 
tuted for it doctrines and programs of 
their own. Such programs, as Mr. 
Simic, the Yugoslav foreign minister, 
said in his speech on September 22, 


- 1947, are 


1 James F. Byrnes, Speaking Frankly ‘(New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1947), p. 143. 
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.. only part of the great world pro- 
gram being enacted as the so-called Tru- 
man Doctrine, ... which contemplates 


and justifies interference in the internal: 


affairs of a country whenever it is thought 
necessary by a government who wishes to 
play the role of a world arbitrator, the 
tole of a judge placed above all the gov- 
ernments and even above the world or- 
ganization. 


I do not intend to analyze the so- 
called Marshall plan or the European 
Recovery Program. I consider this 
problem as primarily an internal Ameri- 


. can problem and, being an opponent of 


foreign, interference into a nation’s in- 
ternal affairs, I always try to refrain 
from criticizing actions directed toward 
purely internal aims. I had to touch 
‚upon this problem, however, where it 
concerned the United Nations and 
where it constituted a by-passing of 
that organization and its principles. 


S AIMS OF THE TRUMAN DOCTRINE 


The abolition of UNRRA was the 
first preparatory step toward the substi- 
tution of the Truman Doctrine for the 
ideals of world unity. On March 12, 


1947 this doctrine prejudged the action . 


of the United Nations in Greece even 


before it could take any concrete shape | 


and tried to substitute ideological war- 
fare and interference in a nation’s in- 
ternal affairs contrary to the principles 
of the Charter. This was the first blow 


/ to the United Nations, a blow which is 


: 
s” 
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felt throughout the world and which is 
responsible for all subsequent interna- 
tional difficulties. 

There is no doubt that the problem 
of reconstructing war-devastated coun- 
tries is and should be the most impor- 
tant one to confront the United Nations. 
One cannot, however, discuss the prob- 

‚lem of the reconstruction of European 
countries under a system that does not 
grow out of their economic needs, but 
that stems rather from the plans of 
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those who now possess sufficient re- 
sources end are in a position to impose 
their own criteria, which from the point 
of view of economy cannot be regarded 
as ratioral. The result is that today, 
nearly three years after the termination 
of hostilities, many European countries 
which were victors in the war find them- 
selves in an economic situation inferior 
to that which existed during or before 
the war. 


THe REVIVAL OF GERMANY 


Another factor in the present world 
. crisis is the growing attempt to revive, 
under disguise or without it, the old 
balance of power in Europe, under 


‚which economic power centered in Ger-' 


many to the disadvantage of other Eu- 
ropean nations. Instead of accepting 
the principle agreed upon at Potsdam 
as to the necessity of shifting the eco- 
nomic power of Germany to other Eu- 
ropean nations without discrimination 
among them and with priority extended 
to the victims of Nazi aggression, and 
instead of basing economic policies on 
sound principles, new criteria are being 
advanced. 
- Pleas for the reconstruction of Ger- 
many .are being made at a time when 
victims of Nazi aggression are persist- 
ently being barred from the most neces- 
sary commodities. This policy can only 
bring about the revival of Germany’s 
‘economic power and superiority, which 
position paved the way to her economic 
.and later political and military domina- 
tion. Therefore, any plan for Euro- 
pean reconstruction which gives Ger- 
many priority must automatically dis- 
criminate against all those countries 
whose economic development was re- 
tarded by the Reich. Any priority 
given to Germany is bound to repro- 
‘duce the situation which existed prior 
to 1914 and 1939 and which brought 
about the outbreak of two world wars. 
My country, the victim of many Ger- 
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man aggressions in her past and recent 
history, looks with anxiety at the resur- 
rection of the spirit of German aggres- 
sion encouraged by misunderstandings 
' among the major Allies and by difficul- 
ties in settling the peace. 

While. on the subject of Germany, 
may I add-a statement that has been 
made several times by my Government. 
Poland has no intention of building a 
wall between herself and Germany. 
Poland has not the slightest desire to 
postpone the liquidation of the conse- 
quences of the war. We Poles believe, 
however, 
speeded up only by the common action 
of all the Allies, action taken in com- 
pliance with fundamental obligations. 
Disregard for these obligations is bound 
to create distrust and undermine confi- 
dence among all the nations, especially 
those who were victims of Nazi aggres- 
sion. 

History teaches us that Germany is 
not dangerous as long as there exists a 
closely united front of all peace-loving 
nations. Thanks to such a coalition, 
Germany was defeated in the last war. 


The principle to be observed, then, in. 


order to prevent a new German aggres- 
. sion, must be unity in actien by the 
United Nations and, especially, close 
collaboration of the great powers. This 
will eliminate the German threat to one 
world. 


FOREIGN INTERFERENCE IN TRIESTE 


The principle on which to base fu-- 


‘ture progress must be strict adherence 
„to the obligations which the nations of 


the world voluntarily accepted and the 
sanctity of the rights and duties as- 


sumed under the peace treaties or other 
such settlements. With surprise and 
dismay we therefore received the news 
that the governments of the United 


States, Great Britain, and France are | 
attempting to revise the Italian peace‘ 
treaty with their proposal that Trieste, ` 


that this process can be- 
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contrary to the provisions of the Treaty 
of Paris, be incorporated into Italy. 
I can only repeat what I stated a few 


days ago while speaking on the subject ° 


of Trieste. History has never before 
witnessed a clearer case, a more flagrant 
violation af the principle of the sanctity 
of treaties, a more cynical example of 
foreign interference into the internal af- 
fairs of a country. When the Govern- 
ment of Yugoslavia protested, it was 
ignored in a manner never before per- 
mitted in relations between nations. 
_Qur memory is not so short. We can- 


ge. 


not forget the many Yugoslav soldiers - 


who lost their lives in the liberation of 
the city and the area of Trieste, or the 
many Yugoslav Partisans who, follow- 
ing the appeal from Roosevelt and 
Churchill, left their homes and went 
into the mountains to fight the enemy. 
And now, in one of the Nuremberg 
trials, a fudge from Iowa denies those 


Partisans the rights of combatants and 
. finds that their execution by the Ger- 


mans was not contrary to international 
law. At the same time a great power 
denies the Government of Yugoslavia 
the right to speak up about a treaty 


. with the enemy they fought and helped 


to defeat, and to whom they lost one . 


and a half million lives. ` 

Going back, we learn easily enough 
that as early as November 1946, the 
Yugoslavs proposed in direct consulta- 
tion with the Italians a settlement of 
the Trieste problem. Then, on advice 
from the United States State Depart- 
ment, Prime: Minister de Gasperi re- 
fused to negotiate directly. Even Presi- 
dent Truman’s special envoy to the 
Vatican, Mr. Myron C. Taylor, favored 
such direct negotiations in November 
1946, but was rebuked by Secretary 
Byrnes. Does nöt that prove that the 


so-called Italian crisis was being pre-- 


pared many months in advance? 
Mutual trust and confidence among 
nations rests first of all on their belief 
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that obligations will be adhered to. No 
wonder, therefore, that so naked a viola- 
tion of obligations has shaken the na- 


- tions of the world, has increased their 


doubts, and, by weakening the very 
existence of the United Nations, has 
struck hard at the ideal of one world. 


U.N.: COLLABORATION AND 
COMPROMISE 


The United Nations is not the em- 
bodiment of the idea of one world. As 
I stated before, it has been built up as 
an instrument by which relations be- 
tween nations are settled; it is only a 
platform on which differences of opin- 
ion and approach can be resolved in a 
spirit of mutual understanding. The 
fact that there are misunderstandings 
among nations makes the role of the 
United Nations one of much greater 
consequence. In a world in which unity 
is to prevail, in which there will be no 
clash of interests between nations, re- 
gions, or continents—a world we all 
hope one day to achieve—there will be 
no need for an organization such as the 
United Nations. . 

' At the very basis of the United Na- 


. tions lie the principles of collaboration 


and compromise. The United Nations 
is not simply a voting machine where 
problems of world importance can be 
settled by a show of hands (and where 
it would be possible for one hand to 
decide the fate of the world}. Differ- 
ent nations have different approaches to 
the international problems which they 
face. These differences of approach are 


. a result of variations in history and 


traditions, in culture, and In economic 
and social structure, and they cannot 
be overridden by a majority vote. 
These various approaches must be un- 
derstood: this is the prerequisite to any 
agreement which is to become the foun- 
dation of future harmony. Efforts must 
be made to lessen the differences; com- 
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promise formulas must be sought. I 
have always maintained that close col- 
laboration between nations can only be 
based on the understanding of these 
various approaches, and that collabora- 
tion between the great Allies is not only 
possible but necessary. | 


Double standard 


j= A double standard in the United Na- 
~. tions cannot exist. 


An act committed 
by one nation cannot be judged differ- 
ently when committed by another, and 
principles cannot be altered-to suit spe- 
cific and temporary interests. Only a 
year ago the American deputy repre- 
sentative in the Security Council, Mr. 
Herschel Johnson, stated that “the only 
possible solution [of the Trieste prob- 
lem] was the internationalization.” ? 
Today, the United States Government 
openly threatens, on the eve of the 
Italian elections, to give Trieste back 
to Italy. Why, we ask? Is it, as Mr. 
Parodi himself warned, that the case of 
Trieste “by its very nature constitutes 
a danger to peace, and should not the 
Security Council inquire into this pro- 
posal, and decide whether it is or is 
not a case of direct aggression”? The 
case of Trieste, Mr. Johnson went on to 
say, was “rightly brought to the Se- 
curity Council by the Council of For- 
eign Ministers.” Why then has a new 


' proposal by-passed the United Nations? 


Why was the visit of Mr. Zorin, a 
Soviet vice-minister for foreign affairs, 
to Prague enough to substantiate a 
charge of “indirect aggression” against 
the Soviet Union, simply because Mr. 


-Zorin happened to arrive there prior to 


a Government crisis? When Mr. John 
Foster Dulles suddenly flew from the 
London Conference to Paris on behalf 
of Secretary of State George Marshall, 
and conferred with General de Gaulle 
and other rightist leaders prior to the 


2At the Security Councils eighty-ninth 
meeting, in January 1947, 
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appointment of Mr. Schumann as Pre- 
mier, he was not interfering in the in- 
ternal affairs of France. 


“\A/The Czechoslovak case 


Why was a threat that economic aid 

would be curtailed should Italian Com- 
munists be included in the Cabinet dur- 
ing the crisis of May 1947 interpreted 
as the necessary protection of “legal in- 
terests,” when at the same time a case 
concerning Czechoslovakia braught to 
the Security Council by Chile and 
elaborated by the United States and the 
United Kingdom is to be examined in 
all its aspects, and the countercharges 
made against the United States are 
called by Mr. Austin “fantastic stories 
about the United States and rumors un- 
worthy of a detailed answer”? Why 
not investigate all the cases in all their 
aspects? 
_ It must be constantly kept in mind 
that the United Nations is not a super- 
state or a world parliament. It is only 
an instrument of understanding and co- 
operation among sovereign nations, na- 
tions which as members. of that or- 
ganization have not lost their sovereign 
independence and have not agreed to 
forget their national interests. Their 
national interests, therefore, as well as 
their internal development must be fully 
respected. An action cannot be taken 
arbitrarily by a majority, especially 
when it concerns matters of great im- 
portance, often relative to the very ex- 
` istence of certain nations. Even in a 
national parliament the majority never 
tries to impose its will on the minority, 
but compromises are sought, coalition 
governments are formed, bipartisan or 
multipartisan policies are established. 
The conception of international co- 
operation in the United Nations is based 
on the principles of law, justice, and na- 
tional sovereignty, and rejects violence, 
force, or any form of pressure, 


These principles were again violated 
when a carefully instrumented attempt $ 


to create a precedent for interference © 


into the internal affairs of countries was 
being established by the introduction 
into the Security Council of. the so- 
called case of Czechoslovakia. It is to- 
day generally admitted in the press that 
the change of government in Czecho- 
slovakia was brought about without for- 


- eign intervention, and although no sub- 


stantial or even superficial proofs can ` 
be found for the support of the accusa- 
tions which have been made, the case is 
being discussed and action will prob- 
ably be proposed. Does anyone doubt 
that this is just another move directed 
against the United Nations, against the 
principle of sovereign independence and 
the right of nations to decide upon their 
own internal affairs, without advice from 
a foreign power? 

During the discussion on the Czecho- 
slovak question, Sir Alexander Cadogan 
said that the rising tide of Communism 
must be “dammed back” even at the 
risk of war: “Almost everyore in the 
world must hope fervently that that can 
be done by peaceful means, but there is 
an undeniable risk that that hope may 
not be fulfilled.” . 

Those who .know the past of that 
British delegate and the’attitude of the 
different governments of Great -Britain 
which he has represented for many 
years, were surprised by this attitude. 
Although Sir Alexander Cadogan him- 
self has been waiting since June 21, 
1941 for an opportunity to.make a 
statement, his Government was very 
reluctant to intervene on behalf of 
Czechoslovakia, “the country of which 
many of us do not know exactly where 
it lies,” as the British Prime Minister 
and organizer of. the peace of Munich 
once expressed it when Czechoslovakia - 
was really threatened, in 1938, by 
Hitler. We all remember the noninter- 
vention policy in Spain. Does it mean 


~ 
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that intervention is justified when it is 
on behalf of a reactionary force? 


Power politics in Palestine 


The ‘by-passing of. resolutions, the re- - 


. versal of important decisions can only 
increase the distrust of nations and 
weaken the United Nations. If this is 
the aim of the authors of many of these 
moves, I admit with regret that they are 
meeting with great success. Let us take 
another striking example, the case of 
Palestine. After many deliberations a 
solution was found which would help to 
realize equally the national aspirations 
of Jews and Arabs and to bring about 
a solution of the problem that would 
not only strengthen the peace and se- 
curity of this troubled region but at the 
same time set it on a road toward 
higher economic development and im- 
proved social conditions. 

By peace and freedom in the Middle 
East we meant real freedom, including 
freedom from subservience to certain oil 
interests of foreign powers. Instead of 
bringing peace to this region sacred to a 
very great part ot humanity, certain 
powers have chosen their own economic 
. and strategic interests as the deciding 
measure, and thus a resolution which 
many believed spelt progress is being 
flagrantly violated. 


DEFEAT OF THE U.N. 


It was the United States Representa- 
tive to the; United Nations who at ‘the 
close of the first General Assembly in 
October 1946 stated: 


The General Assembly wields power pri- 
marily as the voice of the conscience of 


the world. Its recommendations have þe- ` 


hind them the intangible force of the in- 
ternational community. The peace-loving 
States which are Members of the United 
Nations will not lightly disregard or flout 
recommendations of the General Assembly 
which express the will of an alert and 
aroused world opinion, 


After the lengthy record of many by- 
passed resolutions, one can only agree 
with this statement, taking: the liberty, 
of course, of having some doubts as to 
the sincerity of its authors. 

Wherever we look, whether it is to 
disarmament or atomic energy, to the 
settlement of postwar economic prob- 
lems or colonial problems, the United 
Nations is suffering defeat after defeat, 
and this wonderful instrument of inter- 
national relations, the existence of which 
was made possible by the deaths of 
many millions of human beings, is being 
slowly destroyed. Those who hate its 
very existence, who labor hard to change 
it into their own tool, are meeting with 
success, and their success means the de- 
feat of peace. But there is still time to 
transform it into a vigilant and effective 
instrument in the struggle for the se- 
curity and peace of the people. It is 
up to the people to act because the 
United Nations belongs to them. 


A EUROPEAN EXPLAINS HIS RIGHTS 


We in Europe fought against Fascism 
and died by the millions at a time when 
leading circles in the United States felt 
no danger from the Hitlerite onslaught. 
Many American statesmen and great 
segments of the American press did not 
feel disturbed or even uncomfortable 
when Hitler annexed Austria, invaded 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Norway, Den- 
mark, the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
France. For them these were “foreign 
wars.” The enslavement and the un- 
told suffering of the hundreds of mil- 
lions of Europeans, the cold-blooded 
murder of millions in concentration 
camps, were considered by some Ameri- 
cans as of no more importance than a 
tropical cyclone. How, then, can you 
expect any European today to believe 
that the plans and doctrines being im- 
ported to Europe are designed to pro- 
tect our freedom and independence? . 
Do you believe it yourself? We won. 
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the war by our great efforts and by 
our unity, and it is our ‘intention to 
strengthen that dearly bought independ- 
ence by achieving full political and eco- 
nomic, freedom. 

The enormous contribution in blood 
and suffering which we made toward 
the establishment of the United Na- 
tions gives us every right to raise our 
voices in the discussion of problems 
which threaten our organization or en- 
danger the peace. We are not prepared 
to abandon this right and accept the 
principle of the superiority of one na- 
tion. 


U.N., Not U.S. DECISIONS 


I do not need to explain to you that 
the majority of countries in the United 
Nations are easily built up.to support 
a particular resolution without’ regard 
to its contents and merits. The New 
York Times had this to say on the 
Palestine decision long before the rec- 
ommendation was voted: 


The United States sources acknowledge 
that thus far the United States has mostly 
left the decision on Palestine to the indi- 
vidual countries. The U. S. has made it 
very plain that it attaches great impor- 
tance to the acceptance of its resolution 
for the creation of the Little Assembly and 
the Balkan Frontier Commission, but feels 
that the decision on Palestine should be a 
United Nations decision rather than a 
United States decision.? 


Does that not mean that the usually 
well-informed New York Times was 
trying to tell us that, except for the 
Palestine decision, most of the United 
Nations decisions have been United 
States decisions? We have had some 
unfortunate lessons in history, such as 
the Pax Romana and the Pax Britan- 
nica. Shall we be so ill advised as to 
repeat these experiments in the form of 
a Pax Americana when what we all de- 


3’The New York Times, October 19, 1947. 


sire is a United Nations peace based on 
understanding and mutual respect for 
the interests of every nation? 


Tue Nations Wuo Foucut 


United we stood facing the deadly 
enemy ;-and‘in the cause of victory we 
lost many millions on the battlefield. 
We came to the United Nations wish- 
ing to continue the unity which was 
born in time of war. Hector McNeil, 
a British delegate, replying to many 
speakers who “have referred to the 
unity of the nations who fought against 
Fascism and have sided for the reten- 
tion of that unity,” told them: “That is, 
of course—and I do not mince my 
words-—either nostalgic nonsense or 
dangerous dishonesty. We are no 
longer the same company of nations 
who fought.” 

Now may I ask: Are we or are we not 
“the same company of nations”? How 
can we reconcile such utterances with 
what the President of the United States 
said about the necessity of overcoming 
differences which arose after the war? 
I quote Mr. Truman again: 


The war has left many parts oi the world 
in turmoil, Differences have arisen among 
the Allies. It will not help to pretend that 
this is not the case. But it is not neces- 
sary to exaggerate these differences. .. . 
For my part, I believe there is no differ- 
ence of interest that need stand in the way 
of the very settling of these problems and 
settling them in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations Charter. 
Above all, we must not permit the differ- 
ences of economic and social systems to 
stand in the way of peace either now or in 
the future. To permit the United Nations 
to be broken into irreconcilable parts by 
different political philosophies would bring 
disaster to the world. 


I do not want to be misunderstood. 
I am not putting the blame for all the 
difficulties on the Government of the 
United States or any other government, ` 
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I am not trying to tell you that we are 
angels and that all the others are evil, 
that we are right and that the others 
.are wrong. I must say, however, that a 
number of nations, including the United 
States of America, bear the responsi- 
bility for the worsening of the ,interna- 
tional situation, and that these nations 
are trying to divide the world into 
hostile camps and are not living up to 
-the solemn pledges of the Charter. 


FEARS AND HOPES 


I came to you today to talk about the 
one world of the United Nations. I 
meant to speak to you of some of its 
achievements. I wanted to talk to you 
about the economic commissions for Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Latin America. [ 
thought I would dwell upon the work 
of the World Health Organization or 
the Food and Agriculture Organization. 
I meant to express to you my earnest 
hope and belief that the United Na- 
tions can strengthen the security and 
peace of the world and substantially 
contribute to the reconstruction and 


- the development of war-devastated or . 


underdeveloped countries. However— 
times being what they are—I found. it 
necessary to talk first of all about, the 
difficulties we are faced with and to ex- 
press to you my anxieties and fears as 
well as my hopes. If my discussion is 
an incentive to the search for remedies, 
I shall feel that I have been very suc- 
cessful in the task I set for myself. 

It is very unpleasant to realize the 
difficulties which we face and to dwell 
again and again upon our failures and 
misunderstandings. But in spite of the 
‘many difficulties, in spite of the fail- 
ures and defeats, we have not lost our 
belief in the United Nations organiza- 
tion, and we continue to trust in a 
better future for mankind through the 
United Nations. I wish no part of the 
artificial outcries and panicky voices 
which predict the Third World War. 


‘its hopes and sorrows. 


The feeling of political crisis (although 
we are fully aware that it has been built 
up for internal consumption purposes 
mainly) is a new form of war of nerves 
which has been fought within the 
United Nations from the day of the 


blast: at Hiroshima up to the present 


moment. But we must not be over- 
optimistic. The spirits which have been 
let loose may be difficult to rule. We 
must act now. 


A GLOBAL ENTITY 


The basic requirement of the situa- 
tion is the collaboration and the under- 
standing of the great powers, which 
alone can save humanity. Poland will 
continue to advocate the view that in- 
ternational machinery must be em- 
ployed in the solution of all problems, 
and that the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, as the embodiment of the high- 
est principles of peaceful development 
toward a world of prosperity, must be 
the guiding spirit of every nation. 

The world is one unit; peace, free- 
dom, and prosperity are indivisible. No 
one today can divide the world or di- 
vide Europe, however skillfully the bar- 
riers are built or the curtains fashioned, 
whether in Brussels or in London. 
There is an economic and political 
entity of Europe and of the rest of the 
world, and history has many examples 
of the fate of those who tried to divide 
Europe into hostile camps. The nations 
of Europe will do everything they can 


_ to prevent such divisions, and they ex- 


pect all the other nations of the world 
to stand up equally in the defense of a 
global entity. 

The war and the unity achieved dur- 
ing wartime mark a great step forward 
toward a united world. The creation of 
the United Nations organization is a 
further step toward achieving one world 
which shares equally its joys and cares, 
It was the suf- 
fering of the people who at a tremen- 


- 
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dous price made it possible to take this will be made. Behind us—only one 
forward step. They must be vigilant step behind us—is the abyss of war, 
now, so that not one step backwards suffering, and destruction. 


Juliusz Katz-Suchy, Ph.D., is permanent representative of Poland to the United Na- 
tions with the rank of envoy extraordinary.and minister plenipotentiary, and is clso alter- 
nate representative to the Economic and Social Council. Prior to September 1946, when 
he came to New York as Secretary-General of the Permanent Polish Delegation, he had 
been for some years in the service of the Polish Government. Still earlier he had been 
a journalist. 


The Unfinished Struggle for Human Freedom 


By F. Cyrit JAMES 


HE United Nations is not a policy: 
it is a political organization through 
which a dynamic philosophy can be 
made effective in shaping the world of 
tomorrow. It is an organization that 
recognizes more frankly than the League 


‘of Nations which preceded it the sig- 


-nificance of political power. It sepa- 
rates the great nations from those of 


lesser stature, and, places upon the citi-: 


zens of the great powers the responsi- 
bility for determining the course of 
world affairs. 

Nobody on this North American 
Continent can be unaware of the fact 
that there is a sharp conflict of phi- 
losophy—or shall I use the ugly word 
“ideology’*—among the great powers 


that play a leading part in the affairs 


of the United Nations. The policy of 
Russia and its satellite states stands in 
clear contrast to that which is pursued 
by the Unjted States, the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, and other West- 


ern countries that share a similar tra- 
dition. 5 
CONCEPTS: AND DEFINITIONS 
We are aware of that conflict. We 


feel that it relates to matters of funda- 
mental principle, but it is not easy to 
define precisely the ideal that inspires 
the policies of the Western powers. The 
Rt. Hon. Richard Law, conscious of 
that difficulty of definition, once sug- 
gested that British political philosophy 
might be compared to an old felt hat, 
worn by a man for six years until it 
was comfortable but indescribable, while 
= Russian political philosophy resembled 
a regimental helmet, clear-cut, uniform, 


attempting a: definition of the ideals 
that are so fundamental to our way of 
life and to our conception of world. 
peace. a 


Democracy 


The word “democracy,” which we use 
so often to describe our way of life, is 
not wholly satisfactory for this purpose. 
Professor E. H. Carr, in his thought- 
provokirg discussion of The Soviet Im- 
pact on the Western World, points out 
that Marshal Stalin has, since the new 
Soviet Constitution of 1936, used the 
word “democracy”? more often than any 
of the British or American political . 
leaders. 

But Marshal Stalin does not mean by 
that word “democracy” the institutions 
with which we are familiar in the West- 
ern world. There is,a sea change in 


‚language, and Russian democracy is no 


and polished. The remark is apt in 
more ways than one, but we cannot for. 


that reason avoid the responsibility for 
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more akin to -Anglo-Saxon democracy 
than Mr. Churchill’s famous promise of 
“blood, sweat and tears,” during the 
darkest hour of the recent war, is identi- 
cal in meaning to.the phrase “blood, 
body-waier and eye-wash” into which it 
was translated by a student of Basic 
English. The meaning has gone out of 
the translation. It has no significance 
for us. l 

To Russia, and :to many another 
country in Continental Europe, the word 
“democracy” describes a political sys- 
tem under which the country is run for 
the benefit of its people by a small 
group that holds absolute power. Such 
“democracy” implies a final surrender 
by the individual of all his rights, and 
the vesting of those rights in an omnipo- 
tent state. It was Guizot—historian by 
training and politician by experience— 
who expressed’ his mature opinion that 
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“absolute power cannot belong in France 
except to the Revolution and its heirs, 
for they alone, for many years to come, 


can reassure the masses about their in- `. 


terests while refusing them guarantees 
of liberty.” + 

No Russian of this generation, to my 
knowledge, has expressed the matter so 
bluntly: but the implication is clear, 
and it is acted upon. If any citizen 
is misguided enough to think that he 
knows better than the state what is good 
for him, put him before a firing squad; 
send him to forced labor in a concentra- 
tion camp; take away his ration card! 
There must be no criticism of -omnis- 
cience in authoritarian democracy. Even 
the poets, those clear-eyed seers whose 
mirids range beyond the vision of other 
men, must write upon themes assigned 
by the Government. Ivan Blatny must 
choose between betrayal of his con- 
science or flight from that Czecho- 
slovakia which was his native land? 


Revolution 


It may be suggested that regrettable 


incidents of this kind are the inescap- 
able by-products of a revolution. But 
the curious inquirer (as long as he is 
safe on Western territory) may recall 
the fact that, although there have been 
revolutions in England and in the 
United States, neither of these revolu- 
tions involved anything comparable to 
the Jacobin exaltation of the guillotine, 
let alone the blood purges familiar to 
students of Russian or German history 
during the last half-century. The Cava- 
liers grumbled under Cromwell; the 


United Empire Loyalists had grievances 


against the Congress of the United 
States; but neither of these groups went 
in daily terror of sudden death inflicted 
by agents of the state; and they would 


ıF, P. G. Guizot: Mémoires pour servir à 
Phistoire de mon temps, Vol. I, p. 34. 

2 New York Times, Tuesday, March 30, 
1948, 
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have scorned, even in the passion of 
argument, to accuse the revolutionary 
government of the crime of deliberately 
inflicting physical torture. 
That contrast between the Anglo- 
American , revolutions and the revolu- 
tions of Continental Europe is important. 
It underlines the peculiar meaning 
of the word “democracy” in Anglo- 
Saxon countries. We do not believe 
that any man is so perfect in wisdom 
that he will make no mistakes in plan- 
ning the affairs of the nation. We do 
not believe that any group of men has 
such infallibility. We are skeptical of 
both the dictator and the Politburo. 
Democracy, to Anglo-Saxon minds, im- 
plies the protection of minorities, the 
absence of any attempt to dragoon men 
and women to a uniform pattern. It 
implies that the citizen shall have. a 
right to work for his government in his 
own way, and the right to criticize it 
when he finds its policies mistaken. It 
implies that the citizen is more impor- 
tant than the state, and provides that a 
majority of discontented citizens can, 
by peaceful and legal means, change a 
government that is not adequately striv- 
ing for the things that concern them. 


Capitalism 


Since it obviously means widely dif- 
ferent things to different men, we can- 
not use the word “democracy” to de- 
scribe the political philosophy of the 
Western. world. Still less can we use 
the word “capitalism,” which is some- 
times loosely used to cover all that is in 
direct contrast to the communist .phi- 
losophy. Words like “capitalism” and 
“free enterprise” also mean different 
things to people in different countries, 
and the context of their meaning is 
likely to change in different periods of 


- history. 


To those whose lives have happily 
been cast in the United States or the 
British Commonwealth of Nations dur- 
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ing the last century, capitalism is an 
economic philosophy of tremendous 
` achievement. Capitalism and free en- 
terprise have built the railroads that 
opened up the Western lands of this 
continent and linked them with Euro- 
pean markets for the produce of the 
new farms. Capitalism and free enter- 
prise built the factories that supply us 
with automobiles, radios, washing ma- 
chines, and all the other durable con- 
. sumer "goods ‘that abound on this conti- 
nent. We have been mightily enriched 
by its fruits and, in spite of the occa- 
sional mistakes that individual capital- 
ists may have made, free enterprise has 
raised the standard of living of the av- 
erage family on this continent to a level 
that would have seemed fantastic to any 
earlier generation of men. 

Capitalism, in our minds, is the logi- 
cal application to economic life of the 
philosophy of liberal individualism; but 
we should never forget that our con- 
cepts’ of human freedom and personal 
liberty are much older than the devel- 
opment of modern capitalism. Those 
concepts go backward in our history 
through the economic restrictions of the 
Navigation Acts and the government- 
regulated monopoly of the Merchant 
Staplers to a period of feudalism when 
serfdom and slavery were recognized 
institutions. 


Economic motives have had little to 


do with this long struggle for human 
liberty. It might, indeed, be suggested 
by a close student of British or Ameri- 
‘can history that most of the conflicts 
which are sometimes labeled economic 
arose more from the.resentment of those 
who thought themselves “put upon” and 


who sought for their group a greater . 


measure of privilege or remuneration, 
than from any theoretical enthusiasm for 


an abstract equality of wealth. Liberty, 


opportunity, and responsibility are dif- 
ferent aspects of the same ideal in West- 
ern thinking—and it must be confessed, 


‚statement of abstract principle: 
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in parenthesis, that emphasis upon eco- 
nomic contrasts between Soviet Russia 
and the Western powers becomes very 
confusing since the Russian devaluation 
of last December. Abolition of ration- 
ing, which is reported by the Moscow | 
radio, together with the Stakhonovite 
system of payment by results, implies a 
greater inequality of real income in 
Soviet Russia than that which now 
exists in the United States or in any 
part of the British Commonwealth. 


THE TRADITION OF FREEDOM 


‘If we sie safely use the words 
“democracy” “capitalism” to define 
our ideals, ake remains the concept of 
human liberties, of the freedom of the 
individual within the framework of law, 
as the most satisfactory definition of the 
ideal that inspires the Anglo-Saxon ap- 
proach to the problems of world peace. 
That concept is not doctrinaire. It is 
no more easy to define than the “old 
hat,” made comfortable by long usage, 
to which I compared it above, but it is 
so important that men have fought for | 
it during more than seven centuries. — 


In early England 


x 


Do you remember the barons assem- . 
bled at Runnymede in the spring of 
1215, under Robert Fitzwalter, “the 


marshal’ of the army of God and of 


Holy Church,” whom they had elected 
to command them? It-was no pageant, 
but the grim earnest of men who reso- 
lutely faced the possibility that their 
wives might be widows and their chil- 
dren fatkerless because they would not 
permit encroachment on their tradi- 
tional liberties. There is no rodomon- 
tade about the Magna Carta that they 
forced the King to sign. In all of its 
sixty-three clauses there is not one 
the 
promises wrung from the King are prac- 
tical undertakings of everyday signifi- 
cance: 
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12. No scutage or aid (täxation) shall be 
imposed in our kingdom, unless by the 
general council (of parliament). 

39. No freeman shall be taken or impris- 
oned . . . save by the lawful judgment 
of his peers. 

40. We will sell to no man, we will not 

` deny to any man, either justice or right. 


Four hundred years later, in 1628, it 
was an equally determined group of men 
who presented to Charles I the Petition 
of Right. There is nothing new in that 
petition. It called for the restatement 
of the old liberties of Magna Carta, but 
the tears that interrupted the words of 
Sir Edward Coke are worth remember- 
ing. The shadow of civil war was al- 
ready on the horizon: the men who con- 
fronted Charles with their petition were 
soon to defend on the field of battle 
their claim to the rights that it set forth, 
and a King was executed before those 
fundamental human liberties were once 
more made secure. 


In America 


The ghosts of Robert Fitzwalter and 
Edward Coke were surely present at 
that Continental Congress, and the later 
Constitutional Convention, in which, as 
Professor Myrdal has said, the Ameri- 
_can Republic was founded on an ideal 
of what a good society ought to be. 
Once again, men stood ready to defend 
with their lives those human liberties 
that were more precious to them than 
life itself. The Declaration of Inde- 


pendence, the Constitution, and the Bill 


of Rights offered a new and more elabo- 
rate statement of those fundamental hu- 
man liberties, but they did more than 
that. Building upon the old founda- 
tions, those historic documents set forth 
the ideal of a free society, a society of 
equal peoples associated together and 
freely participating in, government. 
This American ideal of the good so- 
. ciety exercised a profound influence 
upon both the political thought and the 


N 
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political practice of Europe for many 
generations.’ Its impact upon France 
and its contribution to the French Revo- ` 
lution are too well known to need reit- 
eration in a city where the name of 
Lafayette is still honored; but the im- 
pact on Great Britain was no less sig- 
nificant. Charles James Fox, who in- 
sisted during the War of Independence 
that General Washington would be re- 
membered when all the contemporary 
kings of Europe were forgotten (and it 
is silent testimony to the Anglo-Saxon 
concept of human liberty that he could 
say this publicly in Parliament), was 
the leader of a group which exercised a 
profound influence on that Lord Dur- 
ham who, in the next generation, was to 
carry the tradition one stage further. 


In modern England 


As chairman of the committee that 
prepared the Reform Bill of 1832, Dur- 
ham helped to establish in England the 
right of manhood suffrage which was 
inherent in the American ideal of de- 
mocracy. In his famous Report on 
Canada, in 1839, he laid the foundation 
of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions by providing for responsible gov- 
ernment in the colonies. The Balfour 
Report of 1926 was a logical sequel to 
that chain of development; and the 
Statute of Westminster, which set forth 
in 1931 the relations of the British Do- 
minions to the United Kingdom, is its 
final crystallization. ; 

That is a long story, covering more 
than seven centuries of our history, but 
it is a story which we cannot afford to 
forget. Men have struggled continu- 
ously throughout that period to develop 
a political system within which each 
citizen has an equal right to express his 
opinion regarding both the pattern of 
society and the aims of government; a 
political system in which the govern- 
ment is responsible to the people. A 
man or woman who understands the re- 
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ality of that tradition cannot be per- 
suaded that any system which protects 
a government or a privileged group in 
the irresponsible exercise of power is 
either democratic or desirable. 


ANGLO-SAXON DEMOCRACY 


This tradition of Anglo-Saxon de- 
mocracy has amply proved its usefulness 
in the sphere of domestic government. 
Our political philosophy has a flexibility 
- that makes it adaptable to changing eco- 
nomic patterns which range from feu- 
dalism at one extreme to capitalism at 
the other. It provides opportunities for 
many individuals, either within the gov- 


ernment or as volunteers, to contribute 


both to the solution of problems and to 
carrying on the common effort of the 
nation. ‘It emphasizes both the liberty 
and the responsibility of the individual. 

Neither the efficient activities of a 
secret police nor the threat of condign 
punishment for any criticism of those 
in authority is necessary to make this 


kind of democracy work, yet nobody. 


who sdw it in action in Canada, in Great 
Britain,.or in the United States during 
the recent years of struggle will for one 
, single moment doubt its efficiency. We 
might, indeed, remember that the eco- 
nomic éfficiency of the United States 
and the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions made no small contribution to the 
final liberation of Russian territory from 
the Nazi invaders, as any curious reader 
can easily discern from studying the 
lists of war material that these coun- 
tries supplied for the use of the Rus- 
Sian armies. 

A free man is as jealous of his re- 


sponsibilities as he is of his liberties. 


He can work for his nation unstintingly 
and show courage that goes beyond the 
praise of words in defending his home- 
land, without at any moment entertain- 
ing the thought that he should deify the 
state as an immortal being to which his 
life is tributary. 
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‘Growth on foreign soil 


This Anglo-Saxon tradition of de- 
mocracy based on human freedom has 
also proved that it can be exported from 
its country of origin to distant parts of 
the earth. Not only the United States, 
but Canada, Australia, South Africa, 
and New Zealand testify to the strength 
with which this tradition has taken root, 
while India, the Philippines, and Pakis- 
tan are the latest inheritors of its legacy 
of responsible self-government. It is 
not without significance that millions of 
people whose mother tongue was other 
than the English language have come to 
enjoy the fruits of this tradition and 
splendidly to play their parts in the re- 
sponsibilities of governing a democratic 
community. 

This Anglo-Saxon tradition of human 
liberty can be exported, has often been 
exported, in a fashion that makes pleas- 
anter reading than the stories of recent 
efforts to export the Communist phi- 
losophy to countries outside the borders 
of Russia. There is no story in all the 
seven hundred years of ‘Anglo-Saxon 
politics since Magna Carta that is as 
sad as the recent story of Czecho- 
slovakia. . There is no suicide as tragic ' 
as that of Masaryk. ‘There is no rec- 
ord of attempted sabotage of a common 
effort, and of subversive efforts to under- 
mine the government of a friendly ally, 
comparable to that which is set forth in 
the sober paragraphs of “The Report of 
the Royal Commission appointed to in- 
vestigate the facts relating to... . the 
communication by public officials and 
other persons in positions of trust of 
secret and confidential information to 
agents of a foreign power.” 

That report is a detailed and damn- 
ing record of the procedure by which 
Russian agents, operating from within 
the walls of the Russian Embassy in 


‘Ottawa, suborned the leaders of a Ca- 


nadian political party and used that 
? 


$ 
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party. to betray Canada in the Russian, 
interest. It is a detailed and damning 
record investigated by a Royal Com- 
mission and subsequently proven to the 
hilt in Canadian courts of justice. It 
should be read in detail by every man 
. and woman who doubts the existence of 
a fifth column and does not yet believe 
that Russia can be guilty of the ulti- 
mate crimes against human decency and 
against civilization which are daily re- 
. corded for us by newspaper correspond- 
ents in distant European countries. 
May I also call your attention to the 
fact that this Anglo-Saxon tradition of 
democracy based upon human freedom 
has been exported in a fashion which 
enables the countries in which it takes 
root to develop into self-governing 
sovereign powers capable, by the appli- 
cation of this tradition to their own af- 
fairs by their own citizens, of caring for 
their own interests. There were people 
during the last war who suggested that 
Eire, as a member of the British Com- 
monwealth, should be forced to de- 
clare war on Germany and thus to aid 
the common cause. Fortunately, those 
voices were few, and the individuals 
_who uttered such a wish had failed to 
understand the significance of human 
freedom and self-government. It is 
worth remembering that simple fact 
when we are asked to believe that the 
letters “U.S.S.R.” stand for a federa- 
tion of free and independent Soviet Re- 
publics, sovereign states that have vol- 
untarily joined together in a political 
organization which is sometimes com- 
pared, by its apologists, to the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 


AUTONOMY “WITHDRAWN” 


If there are any people still under 
that delusion, I would refer them to 
the issue of Pravda which appeared on 
October 17, 1945, and was reproduced, 
in part, in the New York Times on No- 
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vember 30 of that same year. Nobody 
is likely to suggest that Pravda is biased 
against the Soviet Communists. No- - 
body is likely to suggest that it- pre- 
sents an inaccurate picture of Russian 
political activity. Nonetheless, in that 
issue of Pravda, it is officially reported 
that five “autonomous Soviet Socialist 
Republics” have had their autonomy 
“withdrawn.” The dispatch calmly re- 
cords that five independent republics, 
five sovereign states that were members ` 
of a free confederation, have been de- 
prived of their sovereignty and oc- 
cupied by military and police forces 
from Moscow. There is no mention in 


_ this issue of Pravda of any reason for a 


step unprecedented in the whole history 
of democratic self-government, no mat- 
ter how that word may be defined, but 
the Moscow radio on June 26, 1946 
volunteered the explanation that in at 
least two cases, those of the Crimean 
and Chechen-Ingush Autonomous Soviet 


. Socialist Republics, this action had been 


taken by Moscow because 


during the great patriotic war when the 
peoples of the Soviet Union heroically de- 
fended the honour and independence of the 
native land against the German fascist in- 
vaders, many Chechens and Crimean Tar- 
tars, upon the instigation of German agents 

. voluntarily and together with the Ger- 
man army waged an armed struggle against 
units of the Red Army. 


Independent and sovereign republics 
quietly abolished in time of peace, ‘be- 
cause some of their citizens gave aid and 
comfort to the enemy! Hundreds of 
thousands of men and women deprived 
of their citizenship, of their freedom, be- 
cause of the reputed wickedness of some 
of their fellow citizens! Surely this, in 
the twentieth century after the birth of 
Christ, is a strange definition of democ- 
racy and queer testimony to the evan- 
gelical power of Communism as a po- 
litical philosophy. 
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Is Democracy Out oF DATE? 


The Anglo-Saxon tradition of de- 
mocracy based on human freedom has 
proved its efficiency in domestic gov- 
ernment and demonstrated that it can 
be exported from Europe to the rest of 
the world. But is it out of date in this 
modern age, a mere inheritance from 
some period of our more tranquil past? 

Karl Marx thought so. His duties as 
a vestryman in the Paris of St. Pancras 
and his studies in. the library of the 
British Museum gave him a vivid pic- 
ture of the misery into which thousands 


of English families had fallen as a re- 


sult of the industrial revolution, but I 
do not think that they gave him an un- 
-derstanding of Anglo-Saxon democracy. 
Engels tells us in his letters about the 
strenuous exercise on Hampstead Heath, 
exactly one hundred years ago, when 
Karl Marx was learning to ride a horse 
in order that he might lead the cavalry 
charge of the prcletariat. But there 
was no cavalry charge of the proletariat 
in England, in spite of the Communist 
Manifesto. Chartism, the result of poor 
harvests, unemployment, business de- 
pression, and human misery, was less 
significant than the factory legislation 


which had started twenty years earlier ` 


or the trade unionism that was already 
beginning to take form. It was less im- 
portant in the Anglo-Saxon tradition 
than the experiment of Jacksonian de- 
mocracy in the United States, and there 
is nothing in-the experience of the Eng- 


lish-speaking worl& during the nine- 


teenth century to suggest that Karl 
Marx had found in his Communist phi- 
losophy an answer to any of the prob- 
lems which were regarded as significant 
by the people who lived at that time. 
There are some people, however, who 
suggest that, even if Karl Marx was 
wrong in 1848, the modern world re- 
quires a more efficient form of govern- 
ment to plan the welfare of our large 
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population and to co-ordinate the spe- 
cial interests of capital and labor which 
might otherwise cause both domestic 
and international problems from time to 
time. They suggest that Communism is 
“the wave of the future” (forgetting, 
perhaps diplomatically, that the next 
phrase of Swinburne’s poem mentions 
“the wind of the world”). 


Ours is no special age 


That argument sounds impressive at 
first. All of us instinctively like to feel 


‘that we live in a unique period; that 


the problems which confront us are 
more serious and more complex than the 
problems that have confronted any of 
our prececessors. I am not sure that we 
are justified in feeling so. 

In the first place, it is doubtful if the 
so-callec “special interests” are stronger 


_ today, in comparison with our popula- 


tion and national wealth, than were the 
monopolies of Tudor England or the 
great trusts of the United States dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. Neither of 


_ those dangers, which seemed serious to 


the people who confronted them, was 
able to stem the steady development of 
our democratic tradition. Indeed, it is 
an essential characteristic of Anglo- 
Saxon democracy that it is a process of 
pragmatic adaptation to changing con- 
dition, insisting specifically on the es- 
sential liberties of the individual rather 
than on any general and doctrinaire © 
definitior. of abstract rights. 

It should also be remembered, in the 
second place, that a century and a half 
ago the Anglo-Saxon traditions of hu- 
man liberty were sharply challenged by 
a dictatorship of the proletariat. The 
French Revolution had fallen from its 
high ideals of Liberty, Equality, Fra- 
ternity through the Jacobin blood-purge 
to the ruthless dictatorship of Napoleon, 
who, by conquest, fifth column, or trea- 
ties with gullible allies, had made him- 
self master’ of Europe. The “Red 
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Menace” is no more dangerous today 
than it was then, as anyone can realize 
‚who reads the contemporary accounts. 
It would have swept the whole world if 
free men had not fought unstintingly to 
defend their liberties. The period from 
1789 to Waterloo covers twenty-six 
years.and, even if the period that has 
elapsed since the Russian Revolution is 
a little longer, it is short in terms of 
human history. Marshal Stalin has not 
yet shown us that he has more to offer 
than the Emperor Napoleon. 

Perhaps he has less. In spite of the 
evils that provoked the French Revolu- 
tion, the history of France during the 
past thousand years reveals a clearer 
conception of human rights than the his- 
tory of Russia. The Communist idea 
of autarchy is not new. It is not even 
Marxist. The barons at Runnymede 
were assembled to fight against a ruler 
who believed in the concept of irrespon- 
sible government controlling every as- 
pect of the life of the nation and re- 
stricting the liberties of the individual. 
There is no parallel to Runnymede in 
Russian history. 


Russian pipe dream 


Karl Marx, moreover, in spite of all 
his errors of judgment, envisaged the 
ultimate development in some future 
Elysian state of a classless society in 
which dictatorship should have disap- 
peared. There is nothing in contempo- 
rary Russian policy to indicate that this 
is anything more than,a pipe dream, 
and the present Communist dictator- 
ship is indistinguishable from the au- 
tarchic government of a Hitler or a 
Mussolini. 

Indeed, one could go further. The 
Russian version of Communism, as re- 
flected in the writings of Lenin and of 
Marshal : Stalin, shows a remarkable 
similarity to the traditional policies 
adopted for Russia by Ivan the Ter- 
rible and by Peter the Great. Marshal 
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Stalin is a great Russian in the tradition 
of those two historic emperors who, like 
him, believed in planning all aspects of 
the life of Holy Russia for the welfare 
of the general community and who also, 
like Marshal Stalin, ruthlessly “purged” 
the community of any who disagreed 
with them in theory or practice. By 
means of a strong army and a secret 
police, they established a tradition which 
still ensures that every person. shall 
carry out that part of the program 
which is assigned to him as his respon- 
sibility under the latest Five-Year Plan. 

There is little weight to the argu- 
ments of those who would suggest that 
the Communist philosophies of Russia 
offer a new solution appropriate to the 
problems of the modern world. There 
is even less validity to the timorous 
arguments of those who suggest that we 


_ should appease Russia in order to win 


her favor. That type of argument re- 
minds me of the poor fellow who went 
to Mr. Anthony, the radio adviser, for 
assistance. “Mr. Anthony,” he said, “T 
go straight home at night and find no 
dinner cooked. In the living room I 
find my wife with a strange man. I 
don’t say anything, but go out and get 
my dinner at a restaurant. The next 
night the same thing happens. Still I 
don’t say anything, but I go out and 
buy my dinner. But the third night, 
when I find the man there again, I ask 
him who he is and what he’s doing in 
my house, and he says: ‘You keep quiet, 
or PII make trouble for you.’ 

“Now, Mr. Anthony, please tell me— 
can he make trouble for me?” 


THE HERITAGE 


Neither Mr. Anthony nor I can give 
advice that will be. helpful to such 
craven spirits. The tradition of human 
liberty that is implicit in the democracy 
of Anglo-Saxon countries is not dead 
unless we, the citizens of those coun- 
tries, have forgotten our heritage. Men 
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took their lives in their hands to win 
the rights that are set forth in Magna 
Carta. Your ancestors fought the grim 


` battles of the War of Independence and 
. endured the miseries of Valley Forge in 


order that the United States might come 
into existence. Do we value so lightly 
the liberties that were won by the blood 
of our ancestors that we should prefer 
weak appeasement to the stern neces- 
sity of standing by our principles? The 
structure of the United Nations ensures 


that the final decision as to policy will 


be made by those who are willing to 
back up their words with deeds. 


Might I remind you of the words of 


a great American who understood the 
full measure of our traditions of human 
liberty? Gettysburg is not far from 
Philadelphia, and the words that were 
spoken by Abraham Lincoln on that 
battlefield are treasured in the hearts 
of men who do not know, and have not 
shared, the privileges of American citi- 
zenship: 


It is for us, the living, rather, to be 
dedicated here to tha unfinished work that 
they have thus so far nobly carried on. It 
is for us to be here dedicated to the great 
task remaining before us; that from these 
honored dead we take increased devotion 
to that cause for which they gave the last 
full measure of devotion; that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in vain; that the nation shall, 
under God, have a new birth of freedom, 
and that government of the people, by the 


people, for the pecple, shall not perish‘ 


from the earth. 


A new dedication 


If that challenge to a new dedication 
means anything to us, how shall we set 
about the task that it involves? First 
of all, by helping those who were our 
allies to repair the weary bodies and 
shattered cities that are their legacy of 
war. We have already done much. The 


United States, up to the end of the third 


quarter of 1947, has supplied more than 
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$13,000 millions in credits for this pur- 
pose, and I am proud to add that 
Canada (with one eighteenth of the na- 
tional income of the United States) has 
supplied $1,807 millions. These are 
great sums, but we cannot take our 


‚hand from the plough. The additional 


amounts that are envisaged by the Mar- 
shall -plan, together with comparable 
credits from Canada and other nations, 
represent no more (perhaps they repre- 
sent rather less) than our share of the 
work of physical reconstruction. 

‘In the second place, we must dedi- 
cate ourselves and our resources to the 
establishment of efficient machinery by 
means of which the nations of the world 


‘can collaborate not only through the 


organization of the United Nations in 
the political sphere, but through the 
efficient operation of the International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank, 
as well as by the extension of the ideas 
set forth in the Charter for an Interna- 
tional Trade Organization. Much has 
already been done, but much still re- 
mains for us to do and, above all, we 
must nct think that the mere writing 
of words on paper in an international 
agreement offers a final solution of these 
problems. 

In the third place, I think that we on 
this North American Continent must 
think less in terms of individual enter- 
prise and free capitalism in the precise 
form that is appropriate to Canada arid 
the United States, and more about the 
abiding principles of the democratic. 
tradition that enables us to enjoy these 
advantages. We must make an honest 
effort to help the people of England, 
Europe, and Asia to produce for them- 
selves in their own way the things that 
they want, and place less emphasis upon 
the fact that their patterns of economic 
activity are different in many respects 
from our own. Human liberty, even to 
the extent of economic and political ec- 
centricity, is an essential part of our 
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tradition, and we must continuously 
recognize that people in other coun- 
tries have habits and customs that are 
strange to us, habits and customs that 
they are entitled to enjoy as an essen- 
tial part of the democratic inheritance 
which we offer to them in our effort to 
attain world peace. 


Tue PRICE or LIBERTY 


A few minutes ago I mentioned some 
of the important stages in the develop- 
ment of our tradition of human freedom 
from Magna Carta to the Statute of 
Westminster. I mentioned them de- 


‘liberately. Each of these epochs was. 


an occasion on which mankind had so 


far forgotten the democratic tradition 


that courage and wisdom were neces- 
sary to reiterate the fundamental prin- 
ciples. The price of liberty is not only 
eternal vigilance but unceasing work. 
Perhaps we in this generation need to 
awaken to that fact. Perhaps, in the 
emergency of defending ourselves from 
aggression, and during the recent years 
when we have been called upon to as- 
sume tremendous responsibilities for the 
reconstruction of the world, we have 
been inclined to cut corners. Perhaps 
we have been careless in our recognition 
among other peoples of those fundamen- 
tal liberties which we value so highly 
among ourselves. 

Personally I am inclined to think 
that, in the stress of the moment, we 
have been careless. I am inclined to 
‚think that much of what we mistakenly 
regard as communist sentiment in such 
European countries as Italy and France 
is no more than a temporary irritation, 
due to our failure to make clear by our 
actions the fundamental respect for hu- 
man liberties that is inherent. in our 
democratic tradition. . 


Mistakes and tragedies 


We have made mistakes, but they are 
- small mistakes compared to the tragic 
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loss that the world would- suffer if it 
should be allowed to fall into the orbit 
of Russian policies, which are the com- 
plete negation of all personal freedom. 
Even if we acknowledge our mistakes, 
the international policies of the United 


. States and the British Commonwealth 


of Nations have been honest and cog- 
nizant of the traditions on which our 
civilization rests. If I might cite ‘but 
one example, the recent discussions re- 
garding the atomic bomb make this 
point clear. The United States has of- 
fered to place in the hands of an inter- 
national commission the full control and 
responsibility for the development and 
use of atomic energy, provided that all 
of the participating countries will give 
to that commission the power to inspect 
and supervise the operations that are 
carried on in each of the participating 
countries. Russia has refused this pro-. 
posal because of her unwillingness to 
allow observers from other countries to 
see what is going on behind the iron 
curtain, and has countered with the fan- 
tastic suggestion that the United States 
and the British Dominions should de- 
stroy all of their radioactive materials 
and all of their technical equipment in 
order that the use of atomic energy 
might be forever outlawed! Could any 
suggestion be more fantastic or, I would 
say bluntly, more suggestive of inherent 
dishonesty on the part of the Govern- 
ment that offered it? 

It is easy to criticize the United 
States and the countries of the British 
Commonwealth by suggesting that they 
have not at all times lived up to the 
finest ideals of their traditions. There 
have been times when each of these na- 
tions has fallen below the standards that 
were set by the best of its citizens; but 
there have never been periods when 
those citizens were denied the privilege 
of pointing out to their governments the 
extent of those mistakes; there haver 
never been periods when the ideals were 
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forgotten; there have never been peri- 
ods in which the fundamental liberties 
of the individual have been consciously 
denied, and no government has dared 
to suggest or has even thought of sug- 
gesting that those liberties should be 
permanently infringed or abolished. 

It is for those who deny the impor- 
tance of this freedom to explain why no 
man, Russian ọr visitor from another 
country, could today appear on a Mos- 
cow platform to discuss the problems 
that beset us in our search for peace. 
none of the greatest tragedies in his- 
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tory tell-of the remorse of those peoples 


who did not realize the value of per- 


sonal liberty and human freedom until 
they had been deprived of those rights, 
until it was too late to defend them. 
Let us remember those tragedies. Let 
us remember, in our daily activities, the 
words that Lincoln spoke at Gettysburg 
so that, in the spirit of that rededica- 


tion, we may contribute to the attain- 


ment of a peace in which all men and 
women shall attain the reality of free- 


- dom. 
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The United Statės and the World Crisis 


By James P. WARBURG 


N OUR present state of anxiety and 
confusion, the topic “How to Achieve 
One World” is a refreshingly hopeful 
and, I think, accurate statement of the 
world’s problem. It implies a realiza- 
tion that the present world crisis re- 
quires a positive solution—that it can- 
not be met by negativé means. It 
implies a recognition that peace is 
threatened precisely because a world 
which has physically become one and 
can be governed peacefully only as one 
world has so far failed to find the means 
of achieving political unity. _ 
Unfortunately, such vision and wis- 
dom are rare—especially among those 
who are today shaping the policy of the 
United States. Had President. Truman 
—or any of his “bipartisan” advisers— 
been asked to formulate the topic for 
the annual meeting of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, the narrower and purely negative 
definition, “How to Stop Russia,” would 
almost certainly have been suggested. 


This would have tended to confuse and. 


frustrate its deliberations, much as our 
policy makers have confused and frus- 
trated the Congress and the people of 
the United States. 

Make no mistake about it—there is 
going to be one world. There is going 
to be one world no matter what foreign 
policy we pursue. The only question is 
by which of three possible means our 
world is going to be unified. We shall 
- shortly see either a Russian-dominated 
world, or an American-dominated world, 
or a world united under world law and 
governed peacefully on the federal prin- 
ciple. 


NEGATIVE Poricy 
_At present, our policy makers appar- 


ently see only the threat of a Russian- 
dominated world—which, as things are 
going now, is a very real threat and a 
most unpleasant one to contemplate. 
But, in seeking to forestall this danger, 
the makers of United States policy are 
unfortunately thinking in purely nega- 
tive terms—in terms of “How to Stop 
Russia.” This means, in effect, that 
they are consciously or unconsciously 
thinking of an American-dominated . 
world as the sole alternative. And this, 
in turn, means a rapid approach to a 
trial of physical strength between the 
United States and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

Our policy makers are so preoccupied 
with stopping Russia that they have’ 
totally disregarded, or at least pushed 
into the background, the one construc- 
tive solution which is still possible—the 
solution of achieving one world through 
world government. I do not say that . 
this solution can be easily or quickly at- 
tained. -I do say that ultimately it is 
the only acceptable solution and that it 
will never be attained if we pursue our 
present course of action. ; 

If we pursue our present course, it 
seems almost inevitable that we shall 
sooner or later come to an armed con- 
flict with the Soviet Union. . The fact 
that our Government now recognizes 
this conflict as a possibility must be evi- 
dent to anyone who has carefully fol- 
lowed recent events and studied the 
President’s latest proposals. Even the 
most unskillful politician would scarcely, 
in an election year, raise an issue like 
the re-establishment of Selective Serv- 
ice, unless he felt driven by urgent ne- 
cessity. It is clear, I think, that our 
Government hopes to avoid armed con- 
flict. But it is equally clear that it is 
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now preparing to. resort to armed force 
if it fails to stop Russia by means short 
of war. This being the case, it is high 


time that we consider what the probable | 


outcome of such a war would be. 

The chances are that we should win 
a war with Russia. As of today our in- 
dustrial capacity is infinitely. greater 
than that of the Soviet Union—some- 
thing like four times as great, according 
to recent estimates. Our Navy controls 
the seas. We have bases in Alaska, 
Japan, the Middle East, Britain, and 
Iceland from which our bombers could 
reach most of the Soviet Union and 
which would be difficult for Russia to 
capture from us. Russia has no corre- 
sponding bases from which to reach 
most of the United States. We have at 
least a substantial head start in atomic 
and bacteriological weapons. If the war 
comes reasonably soon, we are almost 
certain to win it. The realization that 
this is true is what makes our present 


foreign policy reckless and irresponsible. 


We are considering war as an unde- 
sirable but a nevertheless possible al- 
ternative to a peaceful solution precisely 
because we are reasonably sure that we 
could win a war against Russia. 

But—suppose we did win such a war 
. —what should we accomplish? 
should, it is true, prevent a Russian- 
dominated world. We, who have no 


desire to dominate the world, should 


emerge from the war as the world’s un- 
disputed master. But at what cost? 


Cost OF VICTORY OVER RUSSIA 


Let us picture the cheapest victory 
imaginable. 
could be sufficiently Machiavellian to 
_ get the war started in our own way and 
at a time of our own choosing. Let 
us assume that we could loose atomic 
and bacteriological destruction upon the 
Soviet Union without -Russian retalia- 
tion upon the United States. The first 
thing the Russians would do would be 


Far East. 


We - 


Let us imagine that we- 
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to occupy all of Europe up to the 
Atlantic seaboard. There would .be 
nothing to stop them. In the same way 
the Russians would occupy large parts 
of northern China and all of Korea. In 
order for us to force a Russian sur- 


. render, we should then have to pulverize - 


not only the Russian centers of produc- 
tion but the cities of Europe as well— 
we should have. to poison not only Rus- 
sian crops and reservoirs but the crops 
and water supply of Europe and the 
And then let us be opti- 
mistic erough to imagine that we could 
force a Russian surrender without a 
costly invasion by our ground forces of 
Europe, Africa, and Asia. 
What would be the result of this 
cheapest of all imaginable military vic- 
tories? So far as western Europe is 
concerned—and remember, it is western 
Europe that we should, in the first in- 
stance, be- fighting to save—it would 


„immediately be overrun and plundered 


by the Red Army. Next, it would be 
reduced by us to a condition of ruin far 
worse than that which exists in Ger- 
many today. Its cities would be dust 
and rubble, its crops and water supply 
poisoned, its population decimated and 
infected with hitherto unheard-of pes- 
tilence. The same thing would be true 


‘of most of Russia and large parts of 


China and the Far East.’ 

Can you picture the Western Hemi- 
sphere as an island of prosperity in such 
a world’? Can you picture what it 


would mean to try to rebuild such a 


world? Can you imagine what it would 
involve to occupy and' police the Soviet 
Union? Can. you envisage what it 
would be like to be a member of the all- 
conquering American master race? 
This would be the result of the cheap- 
est victory we could win. To believe in 
so cheap a victory is almost to believe 
in miracles. This—or worse—will. be 
the result of a continuation of our pres- 
ent foreign policy, which assumes that, 
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if peaceful methods fail, we can always 
stop Russia by means of war. 

What, then, is the alternative? 

Certainly the alternative is not to 
fold our hands and do nothing. Nor is 
the alternative a policy of appeasement. 
. Either of these courses would mean an 
unthinkable acceptance of a Soviet or 
Communist-dominated world, or else a 
war of doubtful outcome fought in des- 
peration to preserve our independence 
at a time.of Russia’s choosing. 

The alternative that I see is an awak- 
ening on our part tò the true nature of 
the present world crisis—a jettisoning 
of our present foreign policy—and the 
rapid development of a substitute which 
could still save Western civilization 
from the suicide toward which it is now 
rushing under our leadership. 


'U. S. ANALYSIS OF WORLD CRISIS 


You are all familiar with the recent 
history of our foreign policy. You re- 
member the Truman Doctrine of March 
1947, which launched us on an adven- 
ture in “containing” Russia by provid- 
ing arms and dollars to any nation, or 
to any group within a nation, which 
opposed Communism and the Soviet 
Union. You remember the apparent 
shift, last June, from this dangerous ex- 
periment to the more sane approach of 
the Marshall plan. You remember how 
Russia declined to accept the good faith 
of Mr. Marshall’s proposal of a policy 
“not directed against any country or 
doctrine, but ‘against hunger, poverty, 
desperation and chaos.” 
events of the last eight months, which 
have in effect been a period of deploy- 
ment—a period during which the East- 
West split was recognized as irrecon- 
cilable for the time being; and during 
which each side has proceeded as rap- 
idly as possible to build up its power. 

Last year, when the President enunci- 
ated the original Truman Doctrine, he 
appeared as a man somewhat bewildered 


-had been kept. 


You recall the ` 
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by his own sudden belligerence. It was 
not at all clear from his message whether 


‚he was launching a world-wide crusade 


against the Communist ideology, or ask- 
ing this nation to embark single-handed 
upon a near-military geopolitical strug- 
gle with the Soviet Union, or both. His 
speech was calculated to arouse fear— 
fear of Communism, fear of Russia, and 
fear of war—though neither Russia nor `. 
Communism was mentioned. The men- 
ace to peace was described as “totali- 


tarian dictatorships imposed from within 


or without,” which a few naive liberals 
mistakenly took to include the fascist 
or near-fascist dictatorships in Latin 
America and the Iberian peninsula. 

. A year later, on March 17, 1948, 
Mr. Truman knew exactly what he 
wanted to say and said it. His analy- 
sis of the world crisis was contained 


_in four brief statements, which I shall 


quote verbatim. 


1. The situation in the world today is 
not primarily the result of the natural difh- 
culties which follow a great war. It is 
chiefly due to the fact that one nation has 
not only refused to cooperate in the estab- 
lishment of a just and honorable peace, 
but-—-even worse—has actively sought to 
prevent it. 

2. The agreements we did obtain, im- . 
perfect though they were, could have fur- 
nished the basis for a just peace—if they 
But they were not kept. 
They were consistently ignored and vio- 
lated’ by one nation. : 

3. One natión has persistently spetracted 
the work of the United Nations. | 

4. The Soviet Union and its agents have 
destroyed the independence and demo- 
cratic character of a whole series of na- 
tions in Eastern and Central Europe. It is 
this ruthless course of action and the clear 
design to extend it to the remaining free 
nations of Europe that has brought about 
the critical situation of Europe today. 


This is the analysis of the world crisis 
upon which our present foreign policy 
rests. Believing in its validity, the 
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President and his “bipartisan” advisers 
hold that the major aim of the United 
States must be to stop Russia. To stop 
Russia they.demand the prompt pas- 
sage of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram, more funds for military aid to 
Greece and Turkey, some $500 million 
additional aid to Chiang Kai-shek, and 
Universal Military Training and Selec- 
tive Service here at home. 

Clearly implicit in this 1948 Truman 
Doctrine is the admission that our at- 
tempt to stop Russia with dollars and 
military bluff has failed, and that we 
must now prepare for the possible use 


of our own military force to accomplish ` 


if. 


Tar Case Acarnst U. S. Poricy 


Let me, as one deeply troubled citi- 
zen, attempt to show where I think the 
basic analysis falls down and where the 
resulting policy defeats its own purpose. 


I am not one who thinks that our pres-. 


ent policy derives from the sins of any 
one political party—much less from the 
evil intentions of sinister individuals in 
or behind our Government. Nor am I— 
because I stress our own shortcomings— 
unmindful of the shortcomings of others. 
My concern is with the facts of the 
world situation, as I see them, and with 
certain conclusions which seem to me 
inescapable even though they are at 
variance with high authority. 

The President said, first, that the 
world crisis has arisen because one na- 
tion, the Soviet Union, has refused to 
co-operate in the establishment of a-just 
and honorable peace and—even worse— 
has actively sought to prevent it. 


Mutual consent to an unjust peace 


`I submit that a partial basis for a 
just and honorable peace was laid down 
in the Atlantic Charter and reaffirmed 
in the United Nations Declaration of 
January 1942. Russia, Great Britain, 
and the United States signed this decla- 
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ration, along with all the other nations 
then fighting the Axis. Among other 
things, the signatories renounced terri- 
torial annexations and any territorial 
changes which did not conform to the 
freely expressed wishes of the peoples ° 
concerned. I submit that these pledges 
were abrogated at Teheran and Yalta, 
when the Western powers purchased 
Russian help in the war against Japan 
by agreeing to Soviet annexation of ter- 
ritory in Europe and Asia and to the 
division of the world into spheres of 
influence. At the time—because we did 
not know how near Japan was to the 
end of its rope-—this seemed necessary 
in order to win the war—or to save 
lives and win the war more quickly. 
Mr. Rocsevelt had been told, when he 
went to Yalta, that an invasion of the 
Japanese Home Islands would cost over 
half a million American casualties. 

Hindsight makes this decision seem 
of doubtful wisdom, but that is not the 
point with which we are here concerned. 
The historical fact is that the basis for 
a just and honorable peace—in so far 
as it ever existed—was thrown over- 
board by mutual consent before the war 
ended. 

Further, I submit that we not only 
agreed at Yalta to allow Russia to vio- 
late the »rinciples of a just peace, but 
that we ourselves have violated them— 
by destroying our own project of inter- 
national trusteeship in the former Japa- 
nese-mandated islands, by introducing 
the vindictive nonsense of the Morgen- 
thau plan into the German settlement, 
and by backing Churchill’s restoration- 
ist intervention in Greece and elsewhere. 

_Finally—still speaking of the first 
count in the indictment—TI suggest that 
the true nature of the. world crisis is 
quite different and far more complicated 
than one might be led to believe by Mr. 
Truman’s over-simplified analysis. Of 
this I shall speak in a moment, after I 
have made a few observations concern- 
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ing the other three counts in the indict- 
ment. 

In his second charge, Mr. Truman 
says that the agreements we did obtain, 
though imperfect, could have furnished 
the basis for a just peace—if they had 
been kept. But they were not kept. 
“They were consistently ignored and 
violated by one nation.” 


As to breaking agreements 


I have already expressed the convic- 
tion that the late wartime agreements 
not only failed to furnish the basis for 
a Just peace but actually destroyed what 
basis had previously been created. Does 
anyone believe that the Potsdam Agree- 
ment for the. post-surrender treatment 
of Germany could by any stretch of the 
imagination have furnished the basis for 
a just peace? ‘This was, after all, the 
major agreement reached after the Eu- 
ropean war ended. It was an agreement 
which sanctioned the annexation of Ger- 
man territory not only by Poland but 
by Russia, which permitted the forcible 
expulsion from their homes of some 
thirteen million Germans, which failed 
to fix Germany’s western frontier and 
left the crucial problem of the Ruhr un- 
settled, which contained enough rem- 
nants of Morgenthauism to wreck the 
hopes of early European recovery, and 
which gave to one nation—~France—a 
veto over all four-power action without 
making that nation a party to the agree- 
ment. Does Mr. Truman really‘ believe 
today that the agreement which he 
signed with Stalin in August 1945 could 
have furnished the basis for a just 
peace? Would he sign it again if he 
could turn back the clock? 

As to keeping agreements-—it is true 
that Russia violated the ambiguous 
Yalta pledges for “free elections.” It is 
also true that Russia violated the Pots- 
dam Agreement. But it is not true that 
postwar agreements were “ignored and 
violated” by only one nation, The Pots- 
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dam Agreement, for example, was, first 
of all, ignored and violated by. France; 
which refused to let it be carried out 
unless her understandable demands for 
frontier revision in the West were first 
satisfied. Then—and only then—was 
it violated by the Soviet Union. Our 
own Military Government officials have 
confirmed this. Our own Military Gov- 
ernment officials will also confirm that 
we ourselves violated and ignored the 
Potsdam Agreement by stopping repara- 
tions in May 1946 in a vain attempt to 
get France and Russia to see the error 
of their ways. For the past year, all 


‘four of the occupying powers have been 


violating this agreement. It is now 


dead. 


Undermining the UN, . 


The third charge is that Russia alone 
has persistently obstructed the work of 
the United Nations. It certainly is 
true that Russia has persistently vetoed, 
abstained, boycotted, and abused the 
United Nations as a forum for recrimi- 
nation. But are all others innocent? 
What about the United States? Have 
we not undermined the authority of the 
United Nations by our unilateral action 
in China, in Greece, in Turkey, and in 
Italy? Have we not.ignored the United 
Nations and set ourselves up in its 
place? And have we not just recently 
come perilously close to destroying the 
United Nations altogether by our in- 
credible gyrations with regard to Pales- 
tine? Was it the Soviet Union which 
obstructed a solution of that tragic 
problem? 

Let me, make myself perfectly clear. 
I am not in the least interested in 
defending against false or exaggerated 
charges those masters of distortion and 
prevarication who sit in the Kremlin. 
But I am concerned with the fact that 
we ‘are beclouding our own judgment 
and reason by attributing all our trou- 
bles ta the Soviet Union. I am -con- 
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cerned with the fact that, because we 
blame Moscow for everything that has 
_ gone wrong, we prevent ourselves from 
seeing the truth, at a time when only a 
clear recognition of the truth can save 
us from disaster. 


Truths about central-eastern Europe 


We come now to the last charge, 
which consists of two parts. First: 
“The Soviet Union and its agents have 
destroyed the independence and demo- 
cratic character of a whole series of na- 
tions in Eastern and Central Europe.” 
So far as independence is concerned, I 
submit that not one of these little na- 
tions—except Finland—was ever really 
independent. Before the first World 
War all but two of them, did not exist. 
= Between the two World Wars most of 
these little nations were members of the 
French-led Little Entente and depended 
for their security upon the French 
Army. It is true that there was a vast 
difference in degree of independence 
under French protection and Soviet 
‘domination. It is true that France was 
polite and considerate to her small allies 
where Russia is rude and exploits them 
ruthlessly. But the Czechoslovakia of 
1928 would have cared just as little to 
offend France as the Czechoslovakia of 
1948 dares to offend the Soviet Union. 
The same thing is true of Yugoslavia. 
This has always been the fate of the 
little nations in Europe. 

Furthermore, we ourselves agreed at 
Yalta to perpetuate this traditional pat- 
tern of dependence. We agreed to 
_ Spheres of influence. One result of this 
agreement was that we let the Red 
Army liberate Czechoslovakia. When 
the day came, our Third Army sat and 
waited at Pilsen while.Czechs were dy- 
ing in a premature uprising against the 
Germans a few miles away at Prague, 
with the Red Army still far away and 
unable to come to their rescue. 

So much for independence. What 
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about the destruction of the “demo- 
cratic character” of these nations’ in the 
Soviet orbit? I submit that most of 
these nations never had a truly demo- 
cratic character to destroy. Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Yugoslavia 
were ruled by feudal squirearchies which 
exploited their predominantly peasant 
populations.‘ Poland was not much bet- 
ter. The only two countries now in the 
Soviet orbit which had a democratic 
character to destroy were Finland and 
Czechoslovakia. There is no doubt that 
the Communists have brutally destroyed 
this democratic character in Czecho- 
slovakia. They probably will destroy 
it in Finland. This much of the charge 
is a true bill. It constitutes a much 
more powerful indictment of the Soviet- 
led Cominform when stripped of irrele- 
vant and dubious generalizations. 


Another explanation of Soviet policy 


Finally, Mr. Truman stated: “It is 
this ruthless course of action and the 
clear design to extend it to the remain- 
ing free nations of Europe that have 
brought about ‘the critical situation of 
Europe today.” Is there, beyond per- 
adventure of doubt, a clear design on 
the part of Russia to include all of Eu- 
rope in her sphere of influence? And, 
if so, is the threat one of conquest—in 
other words, to western Europe’s inde- 
pendence? Or is it a revolutionary 
threat to internal security—in other 
words, ta democracy? Or is it a com- 
bination of the two? 

These are key questions. I cannot 
presume to answer them. I suggest only 
that they require far more study than 
Mr. Truman and his advisers appear to 
have undertaken. I suggest only that 
Russian action to date could be ex- 
plained on the basis of existing evidence 
as something quite different from a 
Hitlerian design for conquest. It could 
be. explained as a gigantic disengage- 


. ment operation, in, which the basic aim 
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is to tighten ruthlessly every nut and 
bolt in the security belt around the 
Soviet Union and then retire into com- 
plete isolation. There are authoritative 
anti-Communist students of Russian his- 
tory and Russian policy who incline to 
this belief. ‘There are also others who 
believe that Soviet expansionism. is a 
fact, but that it derives at least as much 
from fear as from a desire to dominate 
Europe, and that the fear is largely a 
fear of the United States. ‘This idea 
that we might attack the Soviet Union 
is widespread in Europe and Asia, and 
not only in the Soviet orbit. I myself 
encountered it last summer not only 
among those who dread that it may be 
true but among those who hope that it 
is true. There can be no doubt that 
recent developments in Washington 
have ddded to its credibility. 


Summary 


Before I go on to suggest a different 
analysis of the world problem and a dif- 
ferent approach to its solution, let me 
summarize the case against our present 
policy as I have stated it thus far, 

1. Our present policy rests upon the 
belief, clearly stated by the President, 
that the Soviet Union alone has caused 
and is causing the world crisis. This 
belief is buttressed by four charges: 
(a) that Russia alone has refused to co- 
operate in and has actively. sought to 
prevent the making of a just peace; 
(b) that Russia alone has violated 
agreements which, though imperfect, 
could have created the basis for a just 
peace; (c) that Russia alone has ob- 
structed the work of the United Na- 
tions; and (d) that Soviet destruction 
of the independence and democratic 
character of the eastern European na- 
tions and Soviet intentions to carry out 
the same ruthless design in western Eu- 
rope are the causes of the present threat 
to world peace. 


2. Starting from this analysis, our - 
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present policy pursues the single nega- 
tive aim of stopping Russia, which we 
at first tried to achieve with dollars and 
bluff and are now preparing to accom- ` 
plish, if necessary, with our own mili- 
tary force. 

3. Our present leaders are reasonably 
sure that we could win a war with Rus- 
sia, if the issue is not too long post- 
poned. They, therefore, consider that 
war—though undesirable—is a possible 
last-resort alternative to a peaceful 
solution. 

I have so far submitted two major 
points for your consideration: 

1. That, if we fight Russia, we shall 
probably win; that we shall thus pre- 
vent a Russian-dominated world and 
ourselves achieve world domination; 
but that, in order to defeat Russia, we 
shall first have to hand western Europe 
over to Russian occupation and then 
destroy it ourselves; that even the 
cheapest victory imaginable in an atomic 
and bacteriological war would merely 
leave us triumphant among the ruins of 
Western civilization, facing an impos- 
sible task of reconstruction and the 
consequent ruin of our own moral char- 
acter and physical well-being. 

2. I have called your attention to cer- 
tain facts of history which, to me at 
least, suggest that the basic analysis 
upon which our policy rests is over- 


_ simplified and in part incorrect. With- 


out in any way justifying what the Rus- 
sians have done, I have tried to show 
that it was not Russia alone which de- 
stroyed the basis for a just peace; that 
the inter-Allied agreements - reached 
would not—even if they had been kept 
—have furnished the basis for a just 
peace; that Russia was not the only 
nation which violated them, nor the 
only nation which undermined the 
United Nations; that it is only partly 
true to say that Russia has destroyed 
the independence and democratic char- 
acter of a whole series of nations; and 
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finally, that neither the precise nature 
of the apparent Russian design upon 
western Europe nor its origin is clear 
beyond peradventure of doubt. 


THE REAL REASONS FOR WORLD CRISIS. 


That is the case I have tried to make 
so far. I should now like to submit to 
you that, whatever the wrongs com- 
mitted by the Soviet Union and what- 
ever the true motivation and present 
purpose of Russian policy, the world 
crisis and the present threat to world 
peace are caused by four major factors, 
three of which have nothing whatsoever 
to do with-the Soviet Union. 


Technological revolution 


The first factor, as I see it, is that we 
are in a technological revolution, at least 
as far-reaching in its implications upon 
human society as the industrial revolu- 


‘tion of the late eighteenth century. 


This technological revolution has shrunk 
a world formerly divided by oceans, 
mountains, and deserts into one world 
—one little world in which there can be 
neither peace nor prosperity for any 
people unless there is peace and pros- 
perity for all peoples. 

The technological revolution has also 
vastly increased the problem of feeding 
the world’s population, because it has 
greatly prolonged human life, has elimi- 
nated to some extent the occasional 
mass slaughter by pestilence, and, has 
in general decreased the death rate far 
more rapidly in the world’s backward 
areas than higher living standards have 
so far reduced the birth rate. Finally, 
the technological revolution has made 
war between nations into a threat of 
genocide. ) 


Socioeconomic revolution 


The second great factor is that we 
are living in a socioeconomic revolution, 
accelerated and sharpened by the de- 
struction wrought by two great wars. 
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The whole. Eastern Hemisphere is suf- 
fering from shortages. Its machinery 
of production has been worn out or de- 
stroyed, its raw materials depleted, its 
populations exhausted, its managerial 
power groups dispersed or dispossessed. 
The middle-class structure of Europe 
has been undermined by a series of ex- 
propriations, by the depreciation of cur- 
rencies, and by an almost total inhi- 
bition of the formation of new private 
capital. = ee F 
Similarly, the colonial and feudal 
structure of society in the world’s back- 
ward areas, and especially the tradi- 
tional structure of Asia, is tottering. 
Colonial empires are in the process of 
liquidation, giving rise to new problems 
for both the peoples emerging into free- 
dom and the peoples whose living stand- 
ards were in the past supported by colo- 
nial exploitation. In other words, a 
large part of the world is in a state of 
fundamental and far-reaching change. 


Polarization of power 


The third factor in the current crisis 
is that an accelerated process of elimi- 
nation among the great powers has 
caused the world’s military, political, 
and economic power to become concen- 
trated in only two poles of super-power 
—the Soviet Union and the United 
States. This has destroyed the only 
mechanism for preserving peace which 
the world has ever known-—the mecha- 
nism of preventing armed conflict 
through a precarious balance of power. 
In the history of the world, we have 
had peace cnly so long as an ever shift- 
ing alignment of sovereign nation-states 
could keep any one nation or group of 


‘nations from acquiring a preponderance 


of power sufficient to let it believe that 
it could safely resort to a trial of naked 
force. . . 

A balance of power is, in the long 


‘run, impossible without room for ma- 
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neuver among the nation-states. There 


can be no room for maneuver when « 


power is polarized in only two nation- 
states. There is then room only for an 
armament race between the two rival 
powers. This means that we have come 
to the end of the long period of inter- 
national anarchy—that we have come to 
the end of that part of human history 
in which men could live within nations 
under law while nations lived among 
each other in a state of jungle lawless- 
ness, | 

These, as I see it, are the three pri- 
mary causes of the present crisis in 
world affairs. None of them has any- 
thing whatever to do with the nature or 
intentions of the Soviet Union. We 
should be in a world-wide technological, 
social, and economic revolution if Marx 
and Lenin had never lived or written. 
We should be living in a state of no 
longer tolerable international anarchy 
if power had become concentrated in 
any two super-powers other than Rus- 
sia and the United States. 


Exploitation by the Soviets 


I do not for one moment deny that 
there is a fourth and very important 
cause of the present world crisis. The 
Soviet Union has without doubt been 
cynically fishing in troubled waters. It 
has exploited’ the world-wide socioeco- 
nomic revolution in order to propagate 
the Communist ideology. It has ex- 
ploited the existence of international 
anarchy among the sovereign nation- 
states in order to gain every possible ad- 
vantage for itself. The Soviet Union 
has obstructed the making of a just 
peace; the Soviet Union as pursued a 
ruthless course of action; the Soviet 


Union must zot be permitted to expand 


its sphere of influence any further. 


Myopia or U. S. Poricy 


The trouble is that our Government 
sees only the Soviet Union’s contribu- 
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tion to the present state of world af- 
fairs. It does not see its own contribu- 
tion, nor that of others. Above all, it 
fails to recognize that the most impor- 
tant causes of the present crisis are no 
one’s fault in particular but are to be 
sought in the historical developments of 
the time in which we live. 

‚Ihe consequence of this myopic vi- 
sion on the part of the Government of 
the United States is that the Western 
world, under our leadership, has gone 
into a state of panic—that it has em- 
barked upon a frenzied course of nega- 
tive action and become so obsessed with 
stopping Russian expansion that it has 
lost ‘sight of the basic factors which 
make Russian expansion possible. 

In the recent past, this had led us to 
ally ourselves with the forces of reaction 
throughout the world instead of allying 
ourselves with the forces of progress. 
We have driven. the masses of Asia 
toward Communism because we have 
backed antidemocratic and corrupt 
feudal regimes which oppose land re- 
form, thus giving the Communists a 
monopoly on the one great magnet of 
political attraction in that teeming 
continent. .We have driven the peas- 
ants of eastern Europe in the same di- 
rection by the same foolish means. 
And we have alienated the urban indus- 
trial workers of Europe by looking 
askance at democratic socialism, fearing 
it as a step toward totalitarian dictator- 
ship and seeking to restore discarded 
systems and dispossessed and discred- 
ited power groups. ; 

Thus, we have left to the Soviet 
Union the exploitation of the world- 
wide aspiration for a new and better 
future. “Thus, we have failed to de- 
stroy the illusion that Communist totali- 
tarianism is the road to a better future. 
Thus, in our anxiety to stop the spread 
of Communism, we have actually been 
helping the Soviet Union to fertilize the 
soil for its growth. 
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In the same way we have, by default, 
left to the Soviet Union the inestimable 
advantage of exploiting the existing 
condition of international anarchy. We, 
who have nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain from strengthening the 
United Nations and building it into a 
world government, have undermined the 


- United Nations, have lacked faith in it, 


have failed to infuse it with our own 
great strength, and have 'not—even at 
this late date—made up our minds to 
achieve one world as once we made up 
our minds to achieve one nation. 


SUGGESTED FOREIGN . POLICY AIMS 


Two positive implications. flow from 
this critical analysis of our present ap- 
proach to the world crisis. Let me ex- 


press them in terms of what I think © 


should be the two broad aims of our 
foreign policy. As I see it, these should 
be: 

(1) To throw our great moral and 
economic strength behind the emerging 


 noncommunist progressive movements 


throughout the world, respecting the na- 
tive characteristics of those movements, 
irrespective of whether or not they con- 
form to our particular prejudices and 
predilections. 

(2) To throw the full weight of our 
military and economic resources behind 
a United Nations which we openly de- 


clare our intention to build into a world’ 


government. 

If these were our positive aims—-and 
if we pursued them with intelligence 
and determination—a large part of our 
present limited and negative objective 
would automatically be realized. We 
should then have drawn to our side 
those existing forces which can and will, 
if supported, stop Communism and 


' which can and will achieve one world. 


We should, in other words, achieve the 
stopping of Communism as a Beep oaye. 
of a positive policy. 


Ways AND MEANS 


I realize that these things cannot be 
accomplished overnight. In the mean- 
time, there remains the immediate prob- 
lem posed by the present aggressive atti- 
tude and action of the Soviet Union. 
How are we to deal with it, pending the 
development of a new and constructive 
policy? 

First, we can declare ourselves, While 
it is true that we cannot overnight win 
to our side the progressive forces in the 
world or'make the United Nations into 
an effective world government, we can 
overnight make up our minds that this 


“is what we want to do. The mere decla- 


ration of such a change in our outlook 


‘and policy could profoundly and dra- 


matically affect the present somber 
world picture. Secretary Marshall’s 
courageous pronouncement of last June 
had an almost miraculous effect upon 
the tired, discouraged, and frightened 
peoples of Europe—even though they 
well knew that there could still be many 
a slip between promise and fulfillment. 

Second, we can make hash of the 
Kremlin’s two fondest hopes. In ef- 
fect, these two hopes are one and the 
same—the. hope that we shall fail to 
maintain our social and economic health 
here at home and the hope that we 
shall fail to carry through, over the 
next few years, our avowed intention to 
help the rest of the world get back upon 
its feet. To make hash of these hopes 
will require not only determination but 
far more careful planning than we are 
now doing here at home, together with 
considerable self-discipline: and sacrifice 
on the part of Americans in every walk 
of life. We cannot be a force for order 
and let our own economy run hog-wild. 
_ Third, we can stop the armament 
race. We can cut into the increasingly 
dangerous vicious circle of preparation 
for war in which the Soviet Union and 
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the United States are presently engaged. 
We can do this only if we bring our- 
selves to realize that the threat to west- 
ern Europe, and via western Europe to 
our. own ‘security, Is not primarily a 
military threat and cannot be met by 
military force—that it is essentially a 
moral and political threat which must 
be met by moral and political means. 


+ 


The folly of preparedness for war 


What, then, should we do about the 
President’s latest proposals for UMT 
and Selective Service? These measures 
alone are, of course, hopelessly inade- 
quate if we are really preparing for a 
possible war: They were intended in 
the first instance, I believe, chiefly for 
psychological effect. They will doubt- 
less be followed by other recommenda- 
tions for a greatly expanded military 
budget. ‘Personally—having been an 
“eager beaver” in two wars—I should 
favor much fuller and faster prepared- 


ness and a declared readiness to fight, 


if I thought that by fighting we could 
save western Europe. ‘I favored pre- 
` cisely this course in 1917 and enrolled 
as a cadet flyer before we entered World 
War I. It is a matter of record that I 
publicly advocated precisely this course 
against the Nazis even before they en- 
tered Prague in March 1939. : But to- 
day my reason tells me that the danger 
we face cannot be halted by the threat 
of armed force because, in the final 
showdown, we can stop Russia. by armed 
force only if we first destroy the very 
civilization we should be fighting to 
save. My reason tells me that pre- 


paredness for ‘war is now an illusion.. 


And that—if it is an illusion—it is high 
time that we stop playing with fire. 
There is still a chance for the Ameri- 
can people to say to its Government: 
“Halt! About face!” There is still 
time for us to realize that war is no 
. longer an acceptable alternative to the 
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achievement of one world by peaceful 
means. There is still time for us to 
awaken to the fact that, if the fatal drift 
toward war is to be halted, we, the 
most powerful and least vulnerable peo- 
ple on this vulnerable planet, must be 
the ones to arrest it. 

It would be irresponsible and futile 
to try to stop the armament race by op- 
posing the specific measures of pre- 
paredness which our President has de- 
manded. To do that at this moment 
and without bringing about a complete 
change of policy would merely discredit 
the dwindling authority of our Govern- 
ment and issue an open invitation to 
further Soviet aggression. 

We can and must stop the armament 
race by insisting that our Government 
revise its basic analysis of the world 
crisis—-that it develop and proclaim a 
new foreign policy and a corresponding 
domestic pclicy which will truly harness 
our great human and physical resources 
to the peaceable building of one world. 
Unless we can do this, we shall very 
shortly be spending something like $20 
billion a year on our military establish- 
ments. We are spending over half that 
amount already. Surely it must’ be 
plain that, even without a reduction of © 
taxes, we cannot spend 40 per cent of 
our national budget on armament and 
at the same time effectively help the 
world to recover. If we continue on our 
present course, we shall be on our way 
to becoming a garrison state. 

On the other hand, think what it 
would mean if—instead of adding $10 
billion to unproductive armament—we 
should add half that amount to a 
broader and more generous recovery 
program aimed at helping the progres- 
sive forces throughout the world. Think 
what it would mean in the way of re- 
storing world stability if, instead of © 
doubling our military budget, we were 
to double our recovery program at only 
half the cost to our taxpayers. 
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THE CRUCIAL MOMENT 


If ever there was a moment which 
should bring together’ all parties, all 
candidates, and all citizens in a com- 
mon effort, it is this. moment in our his- 
tory. For at this moment we alone 
hold the power to turn the world from 
suicide toward unity and peace. 

Our strength in the past has flowed 
from a native courage and a native vi- 
sion of a better future. Our power of 
attraction has flowed from our natural 
affinity with all peoples everywhere 
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seeking change for the better.. Re- 
cently, fear of change and a newly dis- 
covered affinity for the status quo have 
all but drained that reservoir of good 
will of which Wendell Willkie wrote be- 
fore he died. 

Let us halt and about-face before it 
is too late. Let us refill the reservoir 
of our strength at its ancient sources. 
Let us stop acting out of fear. Let. us 
recapture courage and common sense 
and the vision of a future fit for man- 
kind. 
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vA Jessup, Pointe C. A Modern Law of Na- 
tions: An Introduction. Pp. x, 236. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1948. $4.00. 


This is a book on international law which 
has long ‚been needed. Textbooks, mono- 
graphs, and articles on the law of nations 
have been available in abundance, but a 
really readable book, one which gives per- 
spective on the subject as a whole, which 
presents a discussion of some of the sub- 
stance of the law, and which also looks to 
its modernization has been lacknig until 
the appearance of Professor Jessup‘s most 
welcome volume. It is true that Professor 
Brierly’s two books, The Law of Nations 
and The Outlook for International Law, 
served a highly useful purpose along the 


lines just suggested, but the former was ' 
written some time ago, and neither grap- 


ples with as wide a range of legal topics 
and problems as Professor Jessup offers. 

The author builds: his arguments and 
presentation around two key assumptions 
which he announces on page 2: first, “In- 
ternational law, like national law, must 
be directly applicable to the individual”; 
` second, “There must be something equiva- 
lent to the national concept of criminal 
law, in which the community as such brings 
its combined power to bear upon the vio- 
lator.” Professor Jessup makes clear that 
these are hypotheses. He does not assert 
that they .are generally accepted in the 
law as yet, but he does marshal consid- 
erable evidence in support of the view that 
the state alone is no longer the only sub- 
_ ject of the Jaw and that there is a trend 
toward community responsibility in cases 
of unlawful behavior. l 

The main chapters deal with the “sub- 
jects of the law,” “recognition,” “nation- 
ality and the rights of man,” “responsibility 
of states,” “the law of contractual agree- 
ments,” “the legal regulation of the use of 
force,” and “rights and duties in case of 
illegal use of force.” In the course of these 
chapters, Professor Jessup has much that 
is refreshing and sensible to say about the 
nature of the law, sovereignty, equality, 
. independence, intervention reprisals, and 


other standard terms which have created 
endless and usually fruitless debates among 
students of che law. All readers will not 
agree with every point he makes but all 
should concur with the opinion that he has 
made the law come alive and has given it 
current. meaning. 

Particularly -welcome is the attack on 
the conventional fiction that a state in 
dealing with aliens is responsible to the 
foreigner’s hcme state and not to the indi- 
vidual: Frank acceptance of the individual 
as a subject of the law would remove a 
mass of unreélities and legal nonsense. To 
be cited also is Professor Jessup’s idea that 
so-called “private” international law should 
be regarded as a part of international law 
in general and that the artificial line be- 
tween “public” and “private” should be 
eliminated. 

Fruitful also are the recurrent sugges- 
tions to the effect that in any sort cf world 
organization, whether the United Nations 
or a world government, the law involved 
can and probzbly will be based in a great 
many instances*on the international law of 
the past. In contemplating the future, in- 
ternational lawyers need not despair over 
the usefulness of their subject. Whole 
chunks of the law can be adapted tc a new 
setting and current rules are not all des- 
tined to be of antiquarian interest only. 
For his forthright and stimulating ap- 
proach, Professor Jessup is to be warmly 
congratulated. 

Payson S. WILD 

Harvard University 


NUSSBAUM, ARTHUR. A Concise History: 


of the Law of Nations. Pp. xi, 361. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1947, $4.50. 


With the wark here reviewed Professor 
Arthur Nussbaum, recognized authority on 
various phases of civil law and conflict of 
laws, has made a successful bid for recog- 
nition in the sphere of international law. _ 

A critique acequate to the expanse and 
depth of this work is manifestly impossible 
in tae brief space allotted for discussion 
here. 
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It was the author’s privilege to write a 
“concise” history of international law, par- 
ticularly if the publisher agreed or urged 
him to do so. The fact that the author 
elected to exercise that privilege entails 
certain consequences for author and reader 
alike. To be specific, one pays a price for 
conciseness as well as for profusion of de- 
tail. The author patently is well aware 
that he has paid a price. Unquestionably 
he is aware also that his readers will pay 
a price, though many of them, fortunately 
or otherwise, will no’ doubt remain bliss- 
‘fully ignorant of their share of the cost. 
Whether the price to be paid by the reader 
_ is exorbitant, reasonable, or negligible de- 
pends upon whether the book .is designed 
for the novice, the expert, or the in-be- 
tween. The incomparable bibliographical 


apparatus placed after the text, apparently: 


for the comfort of the beginner or general 


reader, should ‘definitely satisfy the de- 


mands of the expert. 

As a token of constructive criticism, the 
reviewer ventures to suggest two items, 
one relating to the subject of national self- 
determination by way of the plebiscite, 
and the other concerning the relation of 
international to municipal law, with spe- 
cial emphasis on the doctrine of the su- 
premacy of the former over the latter, as 
maintained by writers of the Viennese or 
. Austrian school. Instead of the bibli- 
‘ographical reference to Wambaugh’s The 
„ Saar Plebiscite (1940) a citation of her 
' monumental Monograph on Plebiscites 
with a Collection of Documents (1920) 
and of Plebiscites since the World War 
(1933), both publications of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, would 
be more serviceable from the historio- 
‘graphical aspect. 
item, in addition to the inclusion of Kelsen 
as representative of the Austrian school, 
Alfred Verdross deserves at least. a bibli- 
ographical reference with his Gesellschaft; 
Staat, und Recht (1931) and Die Einheit 
des rechtlichen Weltbildes auf Grundlage 
der völkerrechtlichen Verfassung (1923). 

Lest the preceding remarks appear un- 
gracious, the reviewer is pleased to add 
that the reading of A Concise History of 
International Law has served appreciably 
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Regarding the second - 
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to enlarge and to deepen his knowledge of - 
the difficult and rather elusive subject of 
international law. 

i JOHANNES MATTERN 
The Johns, Hopkins University 


International Govern- 
ment. Pp. xx, 554. New York: Ronald 
Press Company, 1948. $5.00. 


This book is a complete and thorough 
revision of a long-established and success- 
ful textbook. Yet the general reader who 
is disturbed about the slow growth of the 
international community will find it read- 
able and instructive. 

Eagleton’s chief concern is “not with in- 
ternational relations in general, but with 
the slowly evolving constitutional law and 
organization of the community of nations, 
developing toward international, or world, 
government.” He writes, as usual, in his 
urbane, good-humored, keen fashion. He 
does not doubt that under the growing 
pressures of economic interdependence and 
total war man “will ultimately submit him- 
self, or his state, more and more to law 
and government as the pressure upon. him 
increases.” 

The book is written from the standpoint 
of a goad international lawyer, though not 
in a “legalistic” or technical sense. The 
first nine chapters include the essential 
rules of international law. The latter half 
contains one of the best surveys of inter- 
national organization to be found any- 
where. Both the League of Nations and 
the United Nations are described and 
discussed in sufficient detail to give the 
reader a very clear picture of their po- 
tentialities and weaknesses. Here is an 
excellent account of the most precious ex- 
perience and experimentation in human 
history. 

The last four chapters deal with the 
problem of war in a very realistic fashion. 
What the League of Nations failed to do 
and what the United Nations attempts is 
clearly and fairly recorded. The final 
chapter (Chapter 18) discusses “Regional- 
ism and World Government.” 

The book is offered for u.e as a first 
course text in international affairs in large 
universities and as the only available 
course on the subject in small colleges. It 
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- deserves careful examination for both these 
uses. 
D. F. FLEMING 
Vanderbilt University 


KUCHARZEWSKI, JAN. The Origins of 
Modern Russia. Pp. xxii, 503. 
York: The Polish Institute of Arts and 
Sciences in America, 1948. $5.00. 


This arresting study by the prominent 
Polish historian and past Premier of the 
Polish Government under the Regency 
Council in 1917 is an abridgec English 
version of the original seven volume From 
White Tsardom to Red (Warsaw, 1923- 
35). ` The present work is arranged under 
twelve topical headings, e.g. “The Peas- 
ants,” “Restless Intelligentsia,” “Bakunin,” 
“Democracy.” Chronologically, the author 
begins with “the candle of Ivan Kalita,” 
and brings the story fitfully down to the 
reign of Nicholas II. 

In a short review, it is impossible ade- 
quately to summarize the rich materials 
contained in this volume. Unquestionably, 
Mr. Kucharzewski writes with great eru- 
dition and frequent brilliant insight into 
certain aspects of Russian social and in- 
tellectual history. The evolutionary con- 
nection forged, for example, between 
Karamzin, Herzen, and their relation to 
“the other shore” of universal revolution 
is striking.. 

The main thesis advanced by the author 
is that Russian history is “barbarism” 
bridled by absolutist and often revolu- 
tionary “tyranny.” Within this theoreti- 
cal framework, Pestel and Bakunin become 
despotic revolutionaries, whereas Alex- 
ander II and Muraviev “the Hangman” 
become revolutionary despots. All are 
equated and all is one—especially in the 
fundamental unifying urge “to go and 
conquer Poland.” Here, even Herzen 
must become an unconscious agent of 
Russian “spiritual imperialism.” In re- 
ality, therefore, much of this book is de- 
voted to detailing a history of Russian 
misdeeds in Poland. 

Beyond inadmissibly blurring over vital 
‘distinctions within the Russian historical 
process, there are more specialized analyses 
with which this reviewer must take issue. 
Mr. Kucharzewski attacks Russian Slavo- 
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philism vigorously, in large part for its 
“racial chauvinism” (p. 139). However, 
such admirable dissent cannot be squared 
with highly dubious observations about 
“instincts wHich lay dormant in the Rus- 
sian soul” (p. 197). Examples of this, 
unhappily, abound. ` 

Again, why is Russia singled out as being 
somehow unique in.either her development 
towards nétional unification, bloody and 
forcible as this unification has often been, 
or in regard to her inner revolutionary de- 
velopment, destructive and turbulent as 
this development has often been? Did no 
other Eurcpean states seek to expand? 
Did not revolutions occur in the “civilized” 
and “cultured” West long before the Rus- 
sian Revolution? The author has seem- 
ingly thus fallen into a kind of trap of the 


-Slavophilism he so condemns. 


It is regrettable that. this very original 
work should suffer from the entirely un- 


satisfactory translation it has received. 


Many misprints also mar this book. One 
can hope tkat a thorough revision will be 
made in these directions if a second edi- 
tion should appear. 
_ Davin Hecht ` 
Bowdoin College 


Cross, SAMUEL Hazzarp. Slavic Civiliza-. 
‘tion Through the Ages. 
Cambridge: Harvard . University Press, 
1948. $3 50.. 


To.the late Dr. Cross goes the distinc- 
tion of having contributed the best survey 
in English of the basic trends in Slavic 
civilization. Originating from the com- 
plete manuscript of eight lectures delivered 
by him at the Lowell Institute of Boston 
in November and December of 1939, and 
edited for publication by Leonid I. Stra- 


` khovsky, this small booklet is a master- 


piece of condensation of the rise, fall, and 
re-emergence of the three branches of the 
Slavic people—the eastern, the western, 
and the southern—throughout the proc- 
esses of their expansion in northern and 
central Europe, the Balkans, and the great 
area now occupied by European Russia. 
But our enthusiasm should not blind us 
to two glaring weaknesses of the presenta- _ 
tion. For some stränge reason, the work 
has no footnotes or bibliographies what- 


Pp. viii, 195. ` 
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ever; yet there are numerous controversies 
carried on in the field of Slavonic histori- 
ography which could have been noted in 
bibliographical footnotes. In addition, 
even the moderate and academically wise 
Dr. Cross fell into the trap of the German 
geopoliticians and proclaimed, in regard to 
the political situation of the Slavic nations 
in 1939: “If there is any lesson to be 
learned from the experience of the last 
thirty years, it is that setting up a series 
of economically week national states solely 
on the basic of romantic ideals and stra- 
tegic aims is no guarantee of peace” (p. 
183). Of course, Cross could not foresee 
that the very basis of the international 
policy of the United States would have to 
be most emphatically in favor of the 
. “economically weak national states,” and 
against any policy which supports the 
union of such small states under the aegis 
of a large and powerful state-—the Ger- 
‘many of yesterday and the Soviet Russia 
of today. 

Otherwise, the work will for a long time 
to come retain the distinction of being the 
most authoritative presentation of its par- 
ticular topic. 

JoseruH S. Roucek 
_ University of Bridgeport 


F WEBER, ALFRED. Farewell to European 
History, or the. Conquest of Nihilism. 
Translated from the German by R. F. C. 
Hull. Pp. xx, 204. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1948. $3.75, 


The dramatically devastating character 
of World Wars I and II has led many men 
to investigate the rise and fall of civiliza- 
tions. They hope that analogies from past 
experience will provide a clearer appraisal 
of those forces at work in western Europe 
‚which have contributed to decline. Lucien 
Febvre in France, Oswald Spengler in Ger- 
many, Arnold Toynbee in England, and 
many less popularized scholars bear wit- 
ness of a general trend. To this company 
should now be added the name of Alfred 
Weber. 

Weber, a professor of sociology and eco- 
nomics at Heidelberg, is best known for 
his economic theory relating to localization 
of industry and for his sociological theory 
expounded in Kulturgeschichte als Kultur- 


‘very few words. 
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soziologie. During World War II, how- 
ever, despair seems to have impelled him 
to ponder the fate of western Europe and 
the reasons for the misfortunes which had 
befallen it. . 
What he found may be summarized in 
Western European cul- 
ture achieved its great heights primarily 
because from the first it was composed of 
young, vigorous peoples who were the heirs 
of rich but diverse and even, contradictory 
ideas and ideals. The vigor of its people 
and the richness of its heritage produced 
in western Europe a dynamism which 


achieved the greatest cultural heights ever 


attained. Prior to the peak period in the 
nineteenth century there had never been 
“such a rich variety of literature,” “never 
such a spate of artistic and musical pro- 
ductions; never such a receptive under- 
standing which often, in individual cases, 
embraced the whole world and its history; 
and hardly ever so many’ harmless semi- 
productive undertakings working in count- 
less ways for countless purposes” (p. 64). 
The “securing and perfecting of world — 
unification by means of culture and capi- 
talism, together with the general rise in 
prosperity and social tension, gave birth to 
a feeling of hidden security despite the 
rumours of imperial problems on all sides 
and the universal din of militarism, racial- 
ism, and nationalism—a regular ferment of 
disintegration” (p. 94). 

The catalyst of disintegration was 
Nietzsche—the archpriest of nihilism. His 
gospel of superiority was essentially a 
gospel of destruction. And destruction 
came. Yet Weber cannot accept defeat as 


final. Today has its task—a task of resur- 


rection. Salvation, Weber says, lies along 
the route of adopting a dualistic position. 
“The whole depth-dimension of life [im- 
mediate transcendence] that forces itself 


' upon us has, as its second face—without 


our having necessarily to invoke a per- 


sonal God—godlike features. It is at once 


the existence, combination and actuality of 
exalting.and purifying powers that carry 
us and all humanity beyond ourselves, and 
is thus, properly speaking, transcendent and 
divine” (p. 161). 

No review ef this work would be ade- 
quate without reference to the style in 
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‘which the book is cast. No words of mine 
can give as precise an estimate of the. au- 
thor’s language as the following passage: 


“If, quietly safeguarding his innermost ' 


soul, he [man] did not seek refuge in a 
superficial compartmentation of mind, a 
harmless versatility, where’ all the numer- 
ous alphabets he had in him, as it were, 
lay peacefully side by side each syeaking 
its own language (and this was very often 
the only way out of the dilemma)—he then 
in very truth found himself shut, in all 
round by blank walls, by an array of 
dogmas built up in him through his. Euro- 


pean origin and its history, theological, 


philosophical, speculative- dogmas, classical 
dogmas that bid fair to offer freedom but 


proved to be rigid in their embrace—all of 


which he had to clear to one side or burst 
asunder so as to come to the core of exist- 
ence, the original source of Being which 
lies behind all dogmatism and is there for 
the grasping; so as to contemplate it un- 
trammelled in thought and express it in 
symbols or howsoever he wished.” 
SHEPARD B. CLouGH 
Columbia University 


BowEn, RALPH H. German Theories of 
the Corporative State, With Special Ref- 
erence to the Period 1870-1919. Pp. 


viii, 243. New York: Whittlesey House, - 


1947. $2.75. 


This is a welcome study in the history 
of ideas. It deals with corporatism—that 
much discussed concept, open to divergent 
interpretations, vascillating in today’s om- 
nipresent drive for social integration, and 
‘laden with political dynamite in this age 
of ideological warfare. There is Aardly 
any political doctrine that is in greater 
need for clarification from the pen of a 
trained historian. Ralph Bowen has per- 
formed a neat job in tracing the rich and 
intricate German ancestry of that concept 
throughout the nineteenth century up to 


the great debate of the first aftermath of 


World War I. The catalogue is impres- 
sive, and, though it naturally does nct aim 
‘at a comprehensive treatment, the slim 
volume shows a fine evaluation of signifi- 
cant contributions and reveals that rare 
quality of historical perception <het al- 
lows for brevity without distortion. 
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After a well-considered theoretical in- 
troduction on the nature and sources of the 
Ständische Idee, Bowen summarizes the 
German corporatist doctrines before 1870 
with primary emphasis on conservative fig- 
ures such as Adam Müller, Hegel, and 
E. L. von Gerlach. In this part one may 
miss the characteristic influences ‘of C. L. 
von. Haller, Lorenz von Stein, and Her- 
mann Wagener. The following chapter on 
“Social Cacholicism” dealing with Ketteler, 
Hitze, the corporatist currents in the Cen- 
ter Party, and the development of solida- 
rism within the Catholic movement, will be 
especially welcome today when the politi- 
cal implications of these ideas become of 
decisive importance In the Eyropean party 
conflicts. The next part, dealing. with the 
“Monarchical Socialism” of Schaffle and. 
Adolph Wagner, of Stécker and Bismarck, 
brings forth important features of Prusso- 
German: pclitical thinking that are often 
neglected in contemporary discussion of 
the historical background of the split 
between German and Western thought. 
The last caapter on “German Collective 
Economy” zenters around the debate over 
Planwirtschaft during and after the First 
World War.‘ The key figures in this 
crucial discussion were Walter Rathenau 
and Richar] von Moellendorff, presented 
in a happy condensation and still with 
sufficient precision as to differentiate 
clearly the “Conservative” Socialism from 
the later National Socialists, even if their 
vocabulary borrowed heavily from Moel- 
lendorff. Moreover, this last part, indi- 
cating the considerable impact on “leftist” 
thought, serves as a balance to the author’s 
somewhat one-sided concentration on the 
“conservative” line of the corporative idea. 

Throughout the book, even the stream- 
lined analysis indicates the complexity and 
confusion, prevalent at the time in regard 
to the concepts of corporatism and plan- ° 
ning. This involved situation foreshad- 
owed the Cangerous mixture of ideas— 
romantic ard rational, nationalistic and 
syndicalist, totalitarian and autocratic— 
that later cn constituted the ambiguous 
conglomeration of the Corporative State. 
This Fascist experience, above all, is re- 
sponsible far the complete discredit of 
corporatism in our day. The end of the 
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Corporative States, however, has not de- 
stroyed, for better or worse, the basis and 
the potentialities of the corporative idea. 
Bowen justifiedly warns against any pre- 
mature death warrant or against any quick 
prediction as- to the direction corporatism 
may take. If his study does no more than 
remind the political theorists of the great 
need for articulate analysis that is impera- 
tive in our time, his attempt would be 
praiseworthy. Beyond that, he has drawn 
initial lines in the attacking of this intri- 
cate problem which will open to him and 
to other promising scholars a fruitful ane 
timely area of investigation. 

. SIGMUND NEUMANN 
Wesleyan University 


Guck, Cuartes A. Austria from Habs- 
. burg to Hitler. Two volumes. Pp. 
xxxvi, 1906. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1948. 
$20.00. 


Professor Gulick of the University of 
California has for many years studied the 
history of Austria from 1918, when the 
disintegration of the Hapsburg monarchy 
led to the creation of the Austrian Re- 
public, to 1938, when Hitler incorporated 
that Republic into the Greater German 
Reich. He has spent many months in 
Austria and has collected relevant mate- 
rial hardly available in America. Thus 
his monumental two volumes will be re- 
garded for a long time to come as the 
most exhaustive study of the period. 
Professor Gulick approaches it from a spe- 
cial angle. He wishes to understand the 
Austrian Social Democratic party, its spirit 
and achievements, on the one hand, and 
the rise and victory of a ‘Catholic and 
semi-Fascist party on the other. In this 
struggle his sympathies are with the. So- 
cial Democrats. 

The first volume, Labor’s Workshop of 
Democracy, will be of special interest to 
economists and social reformers, for it dis- 
cusses in great detail the valuable reforms 
which the Social Democrats introduced in 
Vienna where they: were in the- majority. 
At that time their municipal housing and 
protection legislation for tenants became 
famous throughout Europe, though the 
wisdom of some of its aspects was violently 
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contested. This Austrian social democ- 
raey, thaugh radical and Marxist in theory, 
adhered in its fundamental attitudes to the 
Western tradition of liberty. To them 
Bolshevism appeared to be a “brutal des- 
potism”: they checked successfully the 
Bolshevik threat in 1919 and they never 
agreed to any compromise with the Lenin- 
ist enemies of liberty and human dignity. 

But in the thirties the threat to free- 
dom in central Europe did not come, as in 
the early twenties and the late forties, 
from Communism; it came from the 
Fascist cult of -violence and the anti- 
liberal and anticapitalist theories with 
which Mussolini and Hitler enchanted the 
masses. The second volume of Professor 
Gulick’s fact-crammed work deals with 
Aus- 
trian Fascism was a strange mixture: it 
was Catholic, it did not abhor culture, nor 
did it indulge in violent brutality. These 
traits it had in common with Salazar’s 
Portugal, but Portugal was socially back- 
ward compared with Austria. In Austria 
the strong democratic socialist movement 
was on a very high cultural and organiza- 
tional Jevel. And Austiian Fascism fell, 
as a result of its own background and 
through its own faults, being too closely. 
under the influence of Hitler’s National 
Socialism. The Catholic masses in Aus- 
tria, especially in Vienna, had been trained 


‘by Dr. Karl Lueger in anti-Semitism long 


before Hitler; above all, the leaders of 
Austrian Fascism felt, like many Austrian 
social Democrats, too much German, too 
little specifically Austrian, to be able to 
oppose successfully. the appeal for Ger- 
man unity and culture. 

Though Dollfuss and Schuschnigg were 
sincerely against Hitler’s annexation of 
Austria, they committed the same error 
that many socialists and “liberals” were to 
commit after 1945.. They trained all their 
guns against the wrong enemy of the mo- 
ment. They felt the chief menace to be 
the Social Democrats, not National So- 
cialism, and were therefore not only un- 
able to resist the pressure of the latter but 
half unwittingly prepared the way for its 
success-—just as many socialists in central 
Europe (with the memorable exception of 
the Austrian Social Democrats) have lately 
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regarded “fascism” as their main enemy and 
thus become ripe. for surrender to Com- 
munism. The Social Democratic Party in 
Austria has on the whole shown good 
judgment in extremely difficult situations. 
It can be trusted to defend .demacracy in 
the second Austrian Republic against a 
danger infinitely more attractive and de- 
structive than the poor and ineffectual 
Fascism of Dollfuss and Schuschnigg. 
= Hans KOHN 
smith College 


MAYNARD, JOHN. Russia, in Flux. Edited 
and Abridged by S. Haden Guest from 
Russia in Flux and The Russian Peasant 
and Other Studies. Fp. xix, 564. New 


York: The Macmillan Company, 1948. 


$6.50. 


. When the original Russia in Flux was 

published in England in the early days of 
the last war it was hailed by English and 
American authorities on Russia as one of 
- the best and fairest long-range studies of 
the development of Russia through the last 
century. And deservedly so. But the 
subsequent (and much larger) volume, The 
Russian Peasant ‘and Other Studies, al- 
though receiving even more praise and 
wider publicity (it was reprinted three 
times in England), is openly prc-Soviet. 
The present book is a combinatior of the 
two volumes. 

As the work stands, Sir John Maynard: 
has a principal thesis, “that freedom is 
divided between the Western democracies 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, part to the one and part to the other. 
It is incomplete in both” (p. 14). He has 
also subordinate theses: (1) that “a truly 
democratic system in all the Russias” 
would not have given to the people “the 
achievements of the years up to 1941” 
(pp. 20-21); (2) that “it was the peasants 
and their grievances that made all the Rus- 


sian revolutions” (p. 10); and (3) that the ` 


Mir (Russian village communal organiza- 
tion) “reappeared in the form of a Collec- 
tive Farm Committee” (p. xiv). With 
none of these can this reviewer agree. 
First, because, in his opinion, the greatest 
-freedom of man is personal freedom, which 
does exist in the West, particularly in our 
country, and does not exist in the U.S.S.R.. 
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Second, because Russia in the years 1906- 
1914, when she was on her way to becom- 
ing a constitutional democracy, had a much 
greater record of achievement than in any 
equivalent eight years' under the Soviet 
regime. Third, because the revolutions of 
1905 and of March and November 1917 
were. organized and carried out by the 
industrial proletariat and their leaders. 
Fourth, because the Mir was a 'self-gov- 
erning body which decided its own prob- 
lems independently of the Government, 
while the Collective Farm Committee re- 
sembles it on the surface only (and even 
there the resemblance is slight) having an 
appointed Communist chairman (instead 
of a freely elected starosta) and executing 
the orders oz the Government in every de- 
tail of its political, economic, and social 
life. i 
The whole approach of Sir John May- 
nard is sociological from the point of- view 
of a Fabian Socialist, and in this he is not 
much. different from Sidney and Beatrice ` 
Webb, who see in Russian Communism the 
rise of a new civilization. To this socio- 
logical end Sir John stacks up his facts 
like a nice deck of cards. He excuses the 
terrorist methods of the Soviet Govern- 
ment on the ground that it had and has 
still to protect itself; but he criticizes the 
extraordinary measures to which Stolypin 
had to resort after the Revolution of 1905 
in order to maintain law and order. He 
absolves Stalin for the purges of 1934-38 
on the grourd of the old party line that 
they eliminated traitors or a possible fifth 
column during the last war, overlooking 
the fact that within the field of operation 
of the Russian State.Police Force (MVD) 
there can be no real fifth column, but that 
beyond this feld hundreds of thousands of 
men, women, and children preferred the 
harshness of a conqueror to that of their 
own kin. - Zu: 
He makes sweeping statements without 
any historical foundation, such as that in 
1917 “the Army -everywhere fraternized 
with the Revolution” (p. 182), whereas 
such fraternization occurred only in Petro- 
grad. He is not too sure even of common 
historical facts when he speaks of Ger- 
many as an ideal under Nicholas I (p. 5), 
whereas it was Prussia, since Germany 
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then did not exist; or that “before 1906, 
Kluchevsky’s history of Russia. could be 
circulated only in manuscript notes” (p. 
155), whereas Kluchevsky never wrote his 
history of Russia, but delivered it only in 
lecture form (it was circulated for the 
benefit of students from notes taken. by 
fellow students); that “the Second Duma 
was a more extreme body than the first, 
because of the exclusion of the constitu- 
tionalists who had appealed for non-co- 
operation with the Government and be- 
cause a large proportion of its Socialist 
members were exiled” (p. 165),.whereas it 
was more extreme because it contained 
~ Bolsheviks who had boycotted the First 
Duma; or that the “corps of Czecho- 
Slovaks consisting of residents of Russia 
was enlarged by the admission of Austro- 
Hungarian prisoners of war” (p. 212), 
‘whereas it was originally composed’ of 
Czecho-Slovaks who had surrendered to the 
Russians during the war and who were 
formed into a military unit under com- 
mand of Russian officers in 1916, while 
Austrian, and particularly Hungarian, pris- 
= oners of war were recruited into the Red 
Army. This list could go on almost ad 
infinitum if it were not for lack of space. 
On the whole, Russia in Flux in its pres- 
ent form is a very uneven and misleading 
book. Its best parts are those which were 
taken from the original book of that name, 
particularly the chapters dealing with the 
movement of ideas in nineteenth-century 
Russia. In the growing annals of works. 
on Russia it should be put down as an un- 
fortunately inadequate and erroneous at- 
tempt at interpretation of Russia’s de- 
velopment in the past and in the present, 
ranking with that: overpublicized work of 
the Webbs, Soviet .Communism—A New 
Civilisation. 
Leon I. StRAKHOVSKY. 
Harvard University 


VozNESENSKY, N. Voyennaya Ekonomika 
SSSR v Period Otechestvennoi Voiny 
(The War Economy of the USSR in the 
Period of the Patriotic War). Pp, 191. 
Moscow: Ogiz, 1947. | 


_ In view of the seriously deteriorated re- 


lations and prevailing warlike tensions be- 
tween the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
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lics and the United States, this report on 
The War Economy of the USSR in the 
Period of the Patriotic War assumes added 
significance. Nikolai A. Voznesensky. is 
chief of the State Planning Commission, 
Deputy Premier of the U. S. S. R., and a 
member of the powerful policy-making 
Politburo. Judging by the comprehensive - 
reviews of this book thus far published in 
Russian academic journals, this treatise 
will probably remain for some time the 
leading official textbook on the political 
economy of the Soviet system. The dual 
use of the word “war” in the title of the 
book emphasizes the fact that in 1914 
Russia participated in the First World: War 
without: any war economy. According to 
the autaor’s political and economic theo- 
ries, Scviet Russia’s invincible might to 
withstand the German onslaught and in- 
vasion in June 1941 was due exclusively to 
the Soviet organizational feats in moving 
their industries to the east and to the 
structure of the planned Socialist economic 
system, which has been and still is syn- 


‚ onymous with the wartime economy of the 


U. S. 5. R. Consequently, the postwar 
Soviet Russian political economy must 
needs continue to be directed by the same 
fundamental principles and experiences 
that guided the wartime economy of the 
U. 5.5. R. 

The book is replete with statistics and 


economic data to substantiate the thesis . 


that total economic planning is inherent in 
the Soviet system because it utilizes the 
economic laws of production and distribu- 
tion,-tke laws of value and costs in the in- 
terest of socialism as it is being effectuated 
in the U. S. S. R. Thus depressions, crises, 
and unemployment are precluded in the 
U. S. 3. R.; more important, the Soviet 
economic system, which has been basically 
a war economy, has stood them well pre- 
ceding, during, and after the Second World 
War. It follows, therefore, that these basic 
war-economy' principles should continue to 
be the core and kernel: of its national 
economy during the reconstruction period 
and for further industrial development of 
the U. S. S. R., and should eventually sur- 
pass and overtake the leading capitalist 
countries, especially the United States. 
Indicative of the tremendous industrial 
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progress made during the Second World 
War are the following facts given by 
Voznesensky. In the final battle for Berlin 
alone the Soviet (Red) Army had four 
times as many divisions, five times as much 
artillery, fifteen times as many tanks, and 
five times as many aircraft as before the 
war. Specifically; in April 1945 the Rus- 
sians had 41,000 guns and mortar, 8,400 
‘aircraft, and 6,300 modern break-through 
tanks (p. 87); all of which were produced 
by Soviet industries, especially in the 
plants that were “migrated” and trans- 
planted to the Urals and to Siberia follow- 
ing the invasion of Russia by Nazi Ger- 
many in June 1941. The author further 
states that only the complete state control 
over all of the segments of the national 
Russian economy could have achieved this 
combined gigantic industrial. and military 
task. 

The author continually reiterates the 
statement that only now is it possible fully 
to appreciate the historic significance of the 
Stalin Five-Year Plans for the destiny of 
the Socialist Revolution. 
Plans are an embodiment of Stalin’s genius: 
that led the Soviet people and insured the 
complete triumph of their victory over 
Nazi Germany. Likewise, the author 
spares no panegyrics emphasizing the role 
played by the Communist Party, under the 
leadership of Stalin, in guiding Soviet eco- 
. nomic development. 

This report is the most iaponari state- 
ment of ‘policy that has come out of the 
Kremlin since the last Communist Party 
Congress held in Moscow in March 1939. 
Accordingly, it has been proclaimed in the 
U. S. S. R. as a basic contribution to the 
political economy of socialism. Oddly 
. enough, references to Marxism or to the 
writings of Karl Marx and to Communism 
are conspicuous by their absence. The 
dominant theme is centered on “socialism,” 
on “Soviet Russia,” and on the “inner 
strength of the planned economic system,” 
but neither on Communism nor on Marx- 
ism. 

Under the general heading of. imports, 
Voznesensky glosses over the positive con- 
tributions made by Lend-Lease from the 
United States to Soviet Russia in its mili- 
tary struggle against Germany. His con- 
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tention is that munitions, food, and indus- 


‘trial equipment from abroad aggregated 


only 4 per cent of Soviet Russia’s own 
total indigenous industrial production. The 
moral drawn and repeatedly stated through- 
out the book is that had it not been for 
the total industrialization of the national 
economy and the transformation of the 
Stalin Five-Year Plans to a war economy 
during the <en years prior to the German 
invasion of Russia, the Soviets would not 
have been able to offer such formidable 
resistance agdinst the invaders and ulti- 
mately to defeat the enemy. 

Each of the seventeen chapters con- 
cludes with a paragraph the first sentence ` 
of which always begins with the phrase 
“Takim Obrazom” (“It follows therefore 
...’). ‘Thus the definitive conclusions 
and categorical statements made at the end 
of each chapter will of necessity have to 
be taken in the form of directives to ex- 
ecutives, to administrators, to Communist 
Party leaders, and to the professorial group 
concerning the fundamental prin:iples and 
“inner strength” of the Soviet Socialist 
economic system and its “proven” advan- 
tages over the capitalist economic system. 

The author continually reiterates the 
craven Soviet fear of the capitalist coun- 
tries. “As long as the capitalist encircle- 
ment exists, it is of importance to keep the 
powder dry. As long as imperialism exists, 
the danger of an attack on the USSR re- 
mains; hence, the danger of a New Third 
„World War” (p. 190). Repeating the 
standard Soviet propaganda thesis that 
the capitalist countries of Europe are in 
grave danger of being -enthralled by the 
American monopolies under the guise of 
“assistance” (the Marshall plan), the au- 
thor makes this categorical statement: 
“The socialis: economy of the USSR was 
and remains independent of the capitalist 
world and is developing according to its 
own laws. ... Soviet economic develop- 
ment is based on the state monopoly of 
foreign trade, arising from socialist owner- 
ship of the means of production. These 
features of the Soviet economy should be 


. borne in mind by all who desire to develop 


economic relations with the Soviet Union” 


(p. 166). 
Like many another text on the Soviet 


a 
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political econc y, Voznesensky reports that 
they are making great progress in their 
concerted efforts to reconstruct and to 
further develop the Soviet economic sys- 
tem. He concludes the book with the 
prognostication that they are definitely 
moving in ‘the direction not only of 
strengthening the Socialist society, “but of 
surpassing and of overtaking, in the eco- 
nomic sphere, the leading capitalist coun- 
tries, including the USA.” 
CHARLES PRINCE 
New York City 


AFENCU, GRIGORE. Last Days of Europe: 
` A Diplomatic Journey in 1939, Trans- 
_ lated by E. Fletcher-Allen. Pp. viii, 239. 

New Haven: Yale University Press, 

1948. $3.50. 


Grigore Gafencu undertook a historic 
trip to the leaders of Europe in the spring 
of 1939. He remained at the helm of Ru- 
mania’s foreign affairs until May 30, 1940, 
and shortly thereafter he was transferred 
to Moscow, where he remained for a year. 
Thus he occupied a box seat in the theater 
of world tragedy. 

The author is what eastern Europeans 
call a “European,” a man with a “Western 
slant, deeply attached to the common Eu- 
ropean heritage, highly cultured, and re- 
markably well informed. Last Days of 


Europe is one of the best of diplomatic . 


“documentaries,” factual, unbiased, bril- 
liantly written by .a man who has good 
eyes and a good pen. Gafencu’s character 
sketches of the prewar leaders of Europe 
will be etched in many memories. 

:At the time Gafencu was .Rumania’s 


_ Foreign Minister, his country occupied a 


key position, and therefore he was afforded 
the best opportunity to explore the entire 


~ diplomatic field. He had man-to-man in- 


terviews with all the leading statesmen of 
the age, from Mr. Churchill all the way 
down to Hitler. He found the Führer 
astonishingly negative, except when he 
worked himself into a fury about Ger- 
many’s fate, whereupon he conveyed the 
impression of being backed by millions. 


Mussolini took pains to explain his ad- — 


hesion to the Axis, pathetically trying to 
convince himself that he was right. Ciano 
was a cynical man of the world, too in- 
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cisive not to see and too indolent to act. 
The -author’s own sovereign, King Carol, 
is described as “brilliant in everything ex- 
cept the role of the constitutional mon- 
arch; he failed to reign because he wanted 
to rule.” 

A patriot of classical stature was the 
Greek dictator Metaxas, who had the cour- 
age to offer resistance to the crushing 
weight of the Axis that was to overwhelm 
his country after its remarkable display 
of heroism. France’s Foreign Minister, 
Georges Bonnet, is characterized by the 
author as a man desperately anxious to 
Organize a grand coalition against the 
Nazis. This is a different picture from 
what the world believes about Bonnet. 

The main responsibility for the failure 
of the coalition against the Axis is laid by 
the author to the intractable, self-centered, 


‘and vainglorious Minister of Foreign Af- 


fairs of Poland, Colonel Joseph Beck, who 


_ thwarted the consummation of parleys be- 


tween the Soviets and the West. . 
The author draws significant conclusions 
from the tragedy of the past.. There is no 
salvation for Europe short of the crea- 
tion of a higher international authority—a 
world federation. Only the great powers 
have the strength and authority to bring it 
about. Separating the world into two 
zones would inevitably lead to a new con- 
flict, in Mr. Gafencu’s view, as it has. al- 
ways led to a smashup in the past. The 
road to understanding may be trying, but 
it is the only way leading to the desired 
goal. 
The translation of E. Fletcher-Allen is 
impeccable.. j 
: EMIL LENGYEL 
New York University 


BRACE, RICHARD MUNTHE. Bordeaux and 
the Gironde, 1789-1794. Pp. xi, 279. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1947. 
$3.00. 


The study of the history of the French 
Revolution has concentrated lately on the 
history of various French departments and 
cities during the revolutionary period. 
These monographs help to provide us with 
a clearer picture of the reaction of the ma- 
jority oi the French people to -the initia- 
tive and leadership of the Parisian mi- 
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nority.: Bordeaux, with its expanding trade 
and its growing population during the 
eighteenth century, was the center of the 
Gironde, from whence came many revolu- 
tionary leaders who gave to their party 
the name of Girondists. Even after the 
overthrow of the monarchy in August 1792, 
Bordeaux continued to elect Girondists to 
the Convention. There they relied upon 
support from the provinces against Paris. 
The conflict came to a head early in 1793. 

When the Girondist party fell on June 
2, 1793, under the pressure of the Na- 
tional Guard of Paris, official Bordeaux 
felt challenged by the Paris Jacobins. For 
the first time the provinces did not accept 
an accomplished fact imposed by Paris. 
While the Jacobins in the capital moved 
in the direction of increased centralization, 
many of the departments insisted on the 


decentralization of authority. On June 7, 


Bordeaux declaréd itself against the Paris 


commune and the faction “which is sub- | 


jugating tke national representation.” A 
Committee of Public Safety of the Gironde 
was formed to defend “oppressed liberty 
against despotism and anarchy.” 

The author succeeds in presenting a 
lively picture of the mood and agitation in 
Bordeaux in 1793. A plan to send a de- 
partmental force against Paris did not ma- 
terialize.. This force was named “Légion 
‘de la Gironde,” and received a banner in- 
scribed “Guerre aux tyrans, aux traitres et 
aux anarchistes!” There was, however, 
much hostility to this enterprise, based 
upon inertia and lack of energetic leader- 
ship and increased by the growing scarcity 
of bread. It was demanded that, instead 
of being sent to Paris, the detachments be 
used to convoy grain along the highways of 
the Garonne. The Convention took spe- 
cial precautions to prevent flour . from 
reaching the Gironde, but Bordeaux held 
. out against what appeared to the majority 
of the French people to be a threat of anti- 
constitutional dictatorship. Only in Sep- 
tember did the city capitulate. One month 
later the ‘Reign of Terror began in Bor- 
deaux and many of the professional and 
business leaders of the community were 
executed. As a result, Bordeaux suffered 
from a loss of prestige and wealth. But 
the general trend of the Revolution forged 
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France inzo a united nation in which the 
position and liberties of the various depart- 
ments mattered less than the triumph of 
the whole in the war against the foreign 
enemy. 

Hans Koxn 
. Smith College l 


Brown, A. Gordon. The South and East 
African Year Book and Guide. Pp. 1165, 
plus atias. London: Sampson Low, 
Marston & Company for Union-Castle 
Main Steamship Company, 1947. 5/~. 
After suspension of publication for seven 

years, the South and East African Year- 

book and Guide made its first postwar ap- 
pearance with the 1947 edition. Like its 
forty-six predecessors the new. edition, al- 


` though primarily designed to offer informa- 


tion to travelers intending to visit the 
southern and eastern parts of Africa, is 
more than a tourist guide; the wide scope 
of coverage makes the volume indispen- 
sable to those who desire up-to-date infor- 
mation regarding the territories of South 
and East Africa. 

The book, while giving special emphasis 
on the Union of South Africa, includes 
general references to the British territories 
in East Africa and some non-British terri- 
tories, such as Portuguese East Africa and 
the Belgian Congo. It offers a great va- 
geographic, ethno- 
graphic, economic, botanical, zoological, 
and other information which is presented 
in almanac fashion. There is no other 
single book in existence which gives so 
comprehensive a description of East Afri- 
can towns and harbors and which sum- 
marizes so many statistical details. 

Although the arrangement of the 1200 
closely printed pages defies description, the 
information is readily accessible by means 
of a detailed index covering some 50 pages. 
An appended atlas containing many sec- 
tional maps increases the general useful- 
ness of this yearbook. 
l H. A. WIESCHHOFF 
New York City 


TAYLOR, EDMUND. Richer by Asia. Pp. 
x, 432. Eoston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1947. $3.75. l 
What did the author of this volume 
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mean by the title Richer by Asia? The 
reviewer thinks that Mr. Taylor, a sea- 
soned American journalist of repute and 
an officer of the United States Strategic 
Services, who spent nearly three years in 
Asia and a large part of that time in In- 
dia, felt two specific things about his visit 
to the East: (a) he was enriched spir- 
itually and intellectually by his experi- 
ences and knowledge of Asia and (b) he 
became convinced that the world also 
would be enriched through better under- 
standing in the West of the problems, 


hopes, and aspirations of the Asiatic peo- 


ples; he knows that co-operation between 
the East and West, .based upon mutual 
understanding, will promote a better world 
order with a promise of peace. 

Mr. Taylor’s work regarding the vital 
issues behind present-day - revolutionary 
trends in the Orient is in some respect 
unique, in that he has given due emphasis 


to psychological factors without ignoring 


political and economic forces. 

The chapter on “The Pathology of Im- 
perialism” (pp. 29-104) is a distinct con- 
tribution to the subject, one which should 
be carefully digested by all who wish to 
understand the nature and effects of West- 
ern imperialism in Asia. 


The fundamental issue behind the exist- ` 


ing East-West conflict, according to Mr. 
Taylor, is an effort on the part of the peo- 
ples of Asia to assert “human dignity” and 
“equality.” Furthermore, there is the 


problem of cultural conflict. He feels that ° 


one must appreciate the cultural assets of 
Oriental peoples and their philosophies 
and religions, in order to understand and 
fathom the spirit behind their actions. 

Mr. Taylor thinks that the political and 
social problems of the Orient are not so 
very different from those faced by the peo- 
- ples of the West; and they are not difficult 
to understand, provided we have a single 
standard by which to evaluate them. His 
appraisal of the reasons behind the par- 
tition of India and the recent aggression of 
raiders from the northwestern provinces 
through Pakistan to Kashmir may seem 
startling; but to the reviewer, it is a cor- 
rect and penetrating analysis. 

Mr. Taylor is vitally interested in world 
peace, not as an ordinary pacifist, but as 
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an advocate of one world. There cannot 
be any one world worth speaking about in 
which the Orient may not enjoy a status 
of equality and dignity. F inally Mr. 
Taylor finds that the destiny of mankind 
lies in man himself—man is his own best 
friend and his own worst enemy. Thus in — 
the last chapter, entitled “Back to Man,” 
he gives the ethical or spiritual foundation 
of peace in the form of man’s attitude to 
his fellow men, actually in terms of so- 
called Hindu philosophy. He writes: “To 
be at war with one’s brothers is to be at 
war with oneself, to disinherit oneself by 
cutting off one’s heirs. To participate most 
fully in the society of which one is a mem- 
ber is to perfect one’s own inner wholeness 
to enhance to oneself, one’s personal mean- 
ing, to multiply one’s possibilities” (p. 
422). 

The work is a stimulating one, and jts 
importence is .so great that the reviewer 
regards it as a landmark in the study of 
Asia by Western scholars. The scholarly 
exposition and somewhat heavy style may 
not attract the interest of ordinary stu- 
dents cr the general reading public, but it 
will influence Western thinking in regard 
to the awakened East. 

TARAKNATH DAs _ 

Columbia University 


ANDRUS, J. RussELL. Burmese Economic 


Life. Pp. xxii, 362. Stanford Univer- 
sity, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1947. $4.00. = 


Mr. Andrus’ Burmese Economic Life is 
a welcome addition to the all too scanty 
literature on Burma. The author, who has 
devoted many years to ‘the study of 
Burma’s economy, first as a professor of 
economics in the University of Rangoon 
and more recently as a Government expert 
on southeast Asia, is unusually well quali- 
fied for his task. Burmese Economic Life 
deals with virtually every phase of its sub- 
ject matter. The bulk of the book con- 
sists of a fairly detailed account of the 
various aspects of Burma’s economy dur- 
Ing the years immediately preceding the 
Japanese invasion of that country in 1942, 
Economic conditions during and since the 
Japanese occupation are also covered, 
though less fully, and an effort has been 


made to make the account as up to date as 
possible. ; 

Mr. Andrus takes an optimistic view of 
Burma’s recovery from the ravages of war 
and of the country’s future economic prog- 
ress. This optimism is, however, greater 
' than either the actual progress thus far 
achieved or the present unsettled condi- 
tions of the country would appear to 
justify. 

The concluding chapter and a few scat- 
tered paragraphs earlier in the book are 
devoted to a discussion of the probable 
course of Burma’s future economic devel- 
opment. Although Mr. Andrus does in one 
. place (p. 162) state that Burma’s future 
industrialization will probably involve a 
large measure of public ownership and 
management, he nevertheless in general 
appears to assume that as rehabilitation 
proceeds Burmese economy will in the 
main tend to resume its prewar pattern. 
This’assumption, which was, perhaps, natu- 
ral at the time Mr. Andrus was writing, 
now appears somewhat doubtful in view of 
the socialist character and policy of the 
present Government of Burma. 

Mr. Andrus writes clearly and with a 
minimum of technical economic jargon. 
There are, unfortunately, some indications 


of hasty composition ard inadequate re- ' 


vision. There is a lack of integration in 
certain portions of the text and the treat- 
. ment of some topics is less detailed than 
might be wished. (There is, for example, 


no table showing paddy production in pre- ° 


war years.) These are, however, minor 
defects which do not seriously impair the 
fundamental value and utility of the work. 
Owen N. HitrimMan’ 
Washington, D. C. 


CLYDE, PAUL Hispert. The Far East: A 
History of the Impact of the West on 
Eastern Asia. Pp. xxi, 862. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. $7.65. 


The impact of the West upon the civili- 
zation of eastern Asia is one of tke half- 
dozen major historical phenomena in re- 
cent world history. Professor Clyda offers 
us a lucid description of this phenomenon 
. as it appears to an historian thoroughly at 
home in the Western literature on the sub- 
ject, and with.long experience in interpret- 
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ing it to American students. He devotes 
more than half the text to the twentieth 
century, even treating the political prob- 
lems of the postwar Far East. He gives 
major emphasis to China and Japan, treat- 
ing southern Asia almost as an after- 
thought in eighty pages, which include two 
chapters on America in the Philippines. 
The account is well organized, well writ- 
ten, and tharoughly objective; it is abun- 
dantly illustrated with new maps and 
charts, many of which are products of war- 
time research in the Office of Strategic 


‘Services. : 


Inevitably “Professor Clyde’s interpreta- 
tion is that of a spectator who understands 
more clearly the Western impact and less 
clearly the Asiatic response which is gradu- 
‘ally unfoldirg. The book deals skillfully 
with the actions of: Westerners and West- 
ern states in the Far East—their policies, 
commercial and political rivalries, wars, 
treaties, and the like. But what did this 


‘series of disastrous events, the shatter- 


ing of the old orders, mean to the peoples 
of the Far East? How have they re- 
sponded? What fundamental changes in 
the several Eastern civilizations are result- 
ing from this impact? What is the trend 
of historical development in the Far East? 
To this reviewer, who is also groping with 
these problems, Professor Clyde appears to 


‘provide more adequate answers with re- 


spect to Japan than’to China or southern 
Asia. 

This is partly because Japan succeeded 
more quickly in meeting the challenge of 
the West and in integrating the material 
aspects of our civilization into her own. 
The result of the impact is clearer; it has 
been much more adequately analyzed by 
Japanese historians; we understand -the 
phenomenon better. In his historical treat- 
ment of Chira, Professor Clyde devotes—- 
by rough count—about 60 per cent of his . 
record to Western and recent Japanese ac- 
tivity in China as opposed to internal his- 
torical development and the response to 
this impact. Very few Chinese historians 
have made available in Western languages 
their studies of and reflections on these 
subjects, and most Western historians have 
been- content with Western documentary 
materials. The techniques of the social 
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sciences have scarcely begun to be used in 
analyzing the problems of China’s adjust- 
ment. As for southern Asia, with its 
poorly developed native history, our un- 
derstanding of the process of cultural ad- 
justment must necessarily depend upon 
the techniques of anthropology and saci- 
ology. . 

Professor Clyde’s book will doubtless 
stand for a decade as one of the most 
convenient texts on the subject of eastern 
Asiatic history viewed as a problem of 
Western impact. Yet it presents a chal- 
‘lenge. We need much more extensive re- 
search and penetrating analysis of the 
counterdevelopment within the eastern 
Asiatic civilizations so that Americans may 
more clearly appreciate the profound his- 
‘ torical process now in train—a process in 
which, apparently, America is to have an 
increasingly important role, but in which 
the role of the peoples of the Far East 
themselves is perhaps of larger significance. 

“ C. MARTIN WILBUR 

Columbia University 


Ennis, Tuomas E. Eastern Asia. Edited 
by Walter Consuelo Langsam. Pp. x, 
627. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1948. $5.00. ` 


This is the latest of several textbooks 
which have sought to meet the postwar 
` demand for instruction concerning the area 
of our great war effort in Asia. Dr. Ennis 
devotes the first 100 pages to the early 
civilization and history of China and Japan 
up into the nineteenth century, and the 
last 450. pages to the twentieth century, 
including two chapters on World War II. 
. He deals especially with the life -and 
thought. of the peoples concerned, as seen 
in literature and the arts, education and 
recreation, the press, and social move- 
ments; and the text is written in a vigorous 
and readable style. -It includes much use- 
ful detail to help round out and give sub- 
stance to our view of modern Asia. 

Two points of inadequacy may be sug- 
gested, however. One refers to content 
and the other to organization. The con- 
tent includes an enormous number of 
proper names and other points of detail, 
many of which are not explained or identi- 
fied, and some of which are, almost in- 


‘could be cited. 
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evitably, wrong. Many persons and places 
are mentioried once only, as in lists, with 
no indication of their possible significance. 
For example, “Su Chen, Minister of Jus- 
tice” (in the Hankow Government in 
1927), “Nur” (conquered by Genghis 
Khan near Tashkent), the “Solum” and 
“Sibo” (ethnic groups in Sinkiang), “Chin- 
chow” (where the Portuguese were at- 
tacked in 1549), the principalities of 
“Langka, Serdang, Asahan, and Koetei” in 
Indonesia, “30,00 rolls of aghal-wood” 
(brought to China by a “Romän delega- 
tion” in 284 A. D.) lend exoticism rather 
than significance to the text. 

There are also a göod many misleading 
overassertions: “The Koreans came from 
Manchuria, in the region of modern 
Harbin.” “The Constitution of the Kuo- 
mintang was written by Borodin.” “By 
the middle of the nineteenth century hatred 
against the Westerners burned in white 
heat. The Chinese looked with rage upon 
the ‘barbarians’... .” “Chinese reach 
Yellow River Valley and settle in Shensi 
supposedly after migrating from the Tarim 
Basin in Central Asia (2800-2600' B. C.).” 
“The effects of Mongolian incursions upon 
Asia-.. . Bagdad was razed (1258) and 
the orgarization of the Caliphate destroyed. 
The Mogul rule was established in India. 
Persia was entered . . .” (Actually, Mog 
rule began after 1500). : 

In a work so packed with material, the 
wealth of detail also leads to some distor- 


‘tions of emphasis: of three pages devoted 


to the Taiping Rebellion, to take one ex- 
ample, two pages are devoted to F. T. 
Ward and the third attributes the origin 
of the rebellion to antiforeignism, states 
that Hung was epileptic and “was rein- 
forced by three powerful secret societies, 


‚the ‘Water ‘Lily,’ the ‘Incense Burners,’ 


and the ‘Triads,’ who pledged themselves 
to obey the ‘Heavenly King’ .. .”; this 
overlooks the Taipings’ important failure 
to get real sec.et society support, and no 
reference is made to/the land problem or, 
economic conditions. Other such examples 

The second difficulty which may confuse 
the reader is the sequence of topics. The 
revolutionary process in China, for in- 
stance, is presented down through the 
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Kuomintang-Communist civil war of 1946 
(p. 273) before the rise of Japan is re- 
counted, from the‘ Sino-Japanese war of 
1894 down through the expansion of the 
Empire to the attack on China in 1937 (p. 
464). This makes it difficult to correlate 
events. he 4 : 

In general the text and Index contain a 
good many faulty transliterations and the 
maps are not very complete (Szechwan 
was not “territory controlled by commu- 
nists” in 1936, map, p. 466). For all 
these reasons the bock is to be recom- 
mended for the judicious use of teachers 
seeking illustrative material, rather than 
as a textbook for the unwary. 

-J. K. FAIRBANK 

Harvard University 


BAND, CLAIRE and Wurm. Two Years 
with the Chinese Communists. Pp. xii, 
347. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1948. $4.50. 


Claire and William Band have written 
an adventure story which is at the same 
time „an astute political document. The 
book is well balanced and restrained. It 
offers little consolation to those who would 
like to see in Chinese Communism the 
unique path to an Oriental utopia, and it 
offers still less to those who think of the 
- Chinese Communists as supine and gelati- 
nous tools of Moscow. l 

The Bands have lived in China some 
fifteen years. They were at Yenching 
University when the events of December 
8, 1941 precipitated their decision to head 
for the hills. They spent the next two 
years in the territory of the guerrilla 
armies. They rubbed elbows with the 
lowliest Communists and they shared 
“bed and board” with the best known of 
Yenan’s leaders. They describe «heir Chi- 
nese friends and helpers with realism: 
they praise them without fawning on them, 
and criticize them without rancor. 

The authors cannot be accused of being 
taken in by “window dressing.” They give 
the Communists credit for courage, Spartan 
discipline, and a revolutionary program 
which aims to benefit the peasant and the 
farmer. On the contrary, they are aware 
of Communist inefficiency, carelessness, 
and callousness. They saw precious little 
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of Russians or Russian influence among 
the Chinese Communists in 1942 and 1943. 

The authors say some very interesting 
things about the Communists and the 
Kuomintang. They credit the Kuomintang 
with “an excellent job of liberalizing the 
capitalists and the landed gentry” (p. 335): 
They say that the Kuomintang and the 
Communis:s have the same fundamental 
program for the building of a new China, 
and that the real differences between the 


‘opposing groups in China have arisen al- 


most entirely from fortuitous circum- 
stances (p..332). The authors recognize. 
the political tutelage aspect—or the ab- 
sence of an opposition—in the Communist 
as well as the Kuomintang areas, but they 
believe that neither side can be blamed for 
this situation. “Democracy is far more 
than a mere system of popular representa- 
tion. It is a way of life in a community 
with a background of experience and 
tradition in living liberally” (p. 336). 
China lacks both the necessary experience 
and the tradition. ; 

The last pages of the book manifest a 
deep appreciation of subsurface influences 
in the assessing of China’s real strength. 
China contains within itself contrasts and 
extremes, each of whi-h tends to counter- 
act or nullify the other. Through all its 
diversity, China is a real and powerful 
unity. “China’s destiny is not to be 
found in this man or that, this or that 
programme or military power. The real 
life of the Chinese people cannot be under- 
stood in terms of conspicuous personnages, 
political parties and publicity campaigns. 
Political turmoil is a mere froth upon the 
surface of the seething fluid underneath; . 
it is within the fluid mass of Chinese peo- 
ple that the real forces can be felt, silently 
and persistently pressing on with irre- 
sistible momentum” (p. 339). And, finally, 
“the Chinese peasant is very far from the 
primitive human type that superficial ob- 
servation. might lead one to suppose. He 
may live close to nature but he is not its 
slave; he lives closer in order to keep con- 
trol over his surroundings. For a hundred 


‘generations he has maintained a continu- 


ous -battle for existence and not only for 
existence. His achievement cf a rare 
jollity, a zest for life in the face of its 
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adversity, demands a truer philosophy for 
practical purposes than the verbose sys- 
tems of abstract definitions, axioms and 


theorems emanating from the luxurious 


chairs of higher learning” (p. 340). 
CLAUDE A. Buss 
Stanford University 


Borg; DorotHy. American Policy and the 
Chinese Revolution, 1925-1928, Pp. x; 

- 440. New York: American Institute of 
Pacific Relations and The Macmillan 
Company, 1947. $5.00. 


Dorothy Borg, a research associate of 
the American Institute of Pacific Relations, 
selected for detailed study three years 
crucial in American-Chinese relations and 
for which most of the necessary primary 
sources are available. This period coin- 


‘cided with the Presidential administration 


of Calvin Coolidge, whose Secretary of 
State was Frank B. Kellogg. It witnessed 
in China the heightening of Chinese na- 
tionalism, a growth of anti-imperialism 
and even antiforeignism stimulated by the 
Soviet-Kuomintang entente, attempts at 


‘ limited treaty revision within the formulae 


set at the Washington Conference, and 
the stimulation to treaty revision arising 
from the triumph of the Nationalist Party 
and then of its conservative wing. 
Almost all elements composing Chinese 
public opinion are described as united in 
sustained demands for tariff autonomy and 
the abolition of extraterritoriality. For- 
eign and especially American opinion is 


analyzed in its four principal cleavages or. 


aspects: (1) geographical: Americans at 
home and those residing in China; (2) oc- 
cupational: the prevailing opinion among 
those connected with missionary and edu- 
cational institutions, which is often at 
variance with the opinion .of businessmen, 
especially those interested in trade with or 


investments in China; (3) national view- 


points: the protection and promotion of 


interests, changes between the operation of 


a co-operative policy among the powers, 
and the ambition of the United States and 
Great Britain to win credit as leading ex- 
ponents of conciliation toward Chinese 
aspirations; finally (4) careful analysis of 
specialized types of American opinion con- 
cerning China policy: the press, expres- 


sions in Congress and in committee hear- 
ings, but especially the prolonged and basic 
differences of opinion between Secretary 
Kellogg (and Mr. Nelson Johnson) 
Washington and Minister J. V. A. Mac- 
Murray in the United States Legation in 
China. 

It was this last disagreement which ac- 
centuated Kellogg’s consistent patience and 
sympathy with Chinese nationalism as 
contrasted with MacMurray’s dogged pref- 
erence for protection of foreign interests 
instead of what seemed to him disastrous 
appeasement, and his emphasis upon “evo- 
lutionary rather than revolutionary” re- 
vision of treaties. It is ‘significant that 
the evolutionary revisionists were in most 
cases those who were slower to understand 
the real potentialities of organized Chinese 
nationalism, They too long refused to 
recognize Chinese anti-imperialism as hav- 
ing strength independent of Russian propa- 
ganda, 

Sobering evidence is also presented for 
those Chinese nationalists who claim that 
most or all of their country’s ills stemmed 
from the unequal treaty system. And 
pause also is given to those who have 
argued that United States recognition. of 
the right-wing Kuomintang Government 
occurred solely because that Government 
would tolerate the maximum continuance 
of outworn treaty provisions and privi- 
leges. Evidence is presented, however, 
which indicates the reluctance of the pow- 
ers to embarrass Chiang Kai-shek over the 
Nanking Incident before the conservatives 
had clearly triumphed, and the haste of 
those powers to accord tariff revision and 
to recognize the Nanking regime soon after 
its establishment. On these policies Kel- 
logg and MacMurray were in agreement. 
It remains for another scholar to treat with 
equal care and closer focus this problem of 
diplomatic recognition, using British, Chi- 
nese, and Japanese ‘as‘.well as American 
sources. 

ALLAN B. COLE 
omoi College and The Claremont 

Graduate School 


CHAMBERLAIN, LAWRENCE H., and RıcH- 
ARD C. Snyper (Eds.). American For- 
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eign Policy. Pp, xiv, 826. New York: 

Rinehart & Company, 1948. $5.00. 

By a judicious combination of text and 
readings Professor Chamberlain and Snyder 
‘have prepared the most important single 
volume on the machinery and the current 


aspects of American foreign policy. | It. 
will be widely used as a text, and may be | 


` recommended to a much larger audience, 
for it makes available in attractive and 
readable for minformation which Ameri- 
cans should know in this crucial period in 
our foreign relations. 

Most of the material is taken from 
magazine articles and Government docu- 
ments. Ercerpts from publications of the 
Foreign Policy Association comprise nearly 
9 per cent of the volume, although one of 
the most pertinent of these publications 
(Blair Bolles’s Who Makes Our Foreign 
Policy?) is given only a bibliographical 
reference. 

The first half of the book, devoted to 
the agencies and forces which shape for- 
eign policy, is by all means the most satis- 
factory: possibly because the materials on 
these subjects are so scattered and be- 
cause too little attention is given to them. 
Furthermore, this kind of information does 
not get out of date as quickly as do read- 
ings on current problems. Selections from 
the important articles by John Dickey 
(“Our Treaty Procedure Versus Our For- 
eign Policies,” Foreign Affairs, April 1947) 
and E. M. Borchard (“Treaties and Ex- 
` ecutive Agreements,” Tne American Po- 
- litical Science Review, August 1946) would 
have added to the value of the chapter 
on “Treaties and Executive Agreements.” 
Representative Vorys’ summary of the 


Foreign Service Act of 1946, the organic 


law of the modern Foreign Service, is 
utterly inadequate. Either the text of the 
act, in whole or in part,.or sections of the 
. excellent analysis by Elton Atwater in the 
January 1947 issue ‘of The American Jour- 
nal.of International Law should have been 
included. 

The selections in Part II are less use- 
ful. Aside from a lack of balance, many 
of them are badly outdated. The only 
document on China is Truman’s statement 
of December 18, 1946; even Marshall’s 
important statement of some three weeks 
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later is absent. The President’s question- 
able release of October 4, 1946 on the 
Palestine issue, which is meaningless with- 
out explanatory comments, certainly does. 
not even open up this compl x problem. 
The chapter on the United States and the 
United Nations is remarkable chiefly for 
its omissions. The only materials on the 
European Recovery Program are Mar- 
shall’s Harvard speech and a brief excerpt 
from a Foreign Policy Report by Vera M. 
Dean. Except for the treatment of the 
German problem, the chapter on Europe 
is thin. France is hardly mentioned (in 
fact, the oniy reference to France in the 
index is to the undeclared war of dig 
1790s). 

Part II dces, however, contain the most 
significant contributions of the editors, 
notably those on “New Conditions Under- 
lying American Foreign Policy” and “Some 
Conflicts anc Sources of Irritation in Rus- 
sian-American Relations,” and the lengthy 
introductions to the chapters on our eco- 
nomic and financial foreign policy. 

Norman D. PALMER 

University of Pennsylvania 


s 


Curtps, J. Rives. American Foreign Serv- 
ice. Pp. viii, 261. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1948. $4.00. 


In a letter from the American Legation 
at Jidda, Saudi Arabia, to the Editor of the 
American Foreign Service Journal (pub- 
lished in the April 1948 issue), Minister 


Childs declared that he had difficulty in 


recognizing his manuscript on the Foreign 
Service as a result of the merciless editorial 
treatment it received at the hands of the 
Department and the publishers. Having 
read and enjoyed the original manuscript, 
this reviewer sympathizes with Mr. Childs. 
A very fine piece of work, rich in percep- 
tion and extensive in its coverage, has been. 
cut to the cry bone. Only 155 printed 


"pages remain, to which has been added the 


full text of the Foreign Service Act of 
1946 (available free in-pamphlet form from 
the Department of State), and an essay on 
the British and French Foreign Services. 
Better treatment was deserved for the 
first full-length book on the Foreign Serv- 
ice since 1926, What remains in this book 


u 


`Y 
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is good, but it is not good enough, through 
no fault of Minister Childs. 

Despite these observations, the eal 
who is unfamiliar with the. vast changes 
wrought in the American Foreign Service 
in recent years will find in these pages 
much solid and useful information about 
its organization and . functions. He will 


learn that this is a new Foreign Service in ' 


several important respects. The Act of 
1946, replacing the Rogers Act of 1924, 
altered the classifications and grades of 
employees, authorized salary increases and 
improvements in the allowance and retire- 
ment systems, and established the Foreign 
Service Institute for the training and in- 
struction of officers and employees of all 


_ levels and at various stages during their 


careers. The functions of the Service have 
been broadened from the traditional diplo- 
matic and consular duties to comprise the 
work required abroad by nearly all other 
Government agencies in Washington. There 
is no longer a separate Commerce or Agri- 
culture Service overseas; there is only the 
Foreign Service of the United States, ad- 
ministered by. the Department of State, 
but serving all civil departments and the 
public. 


Mr. Childs uses concrete illustrations _ 


from the Embassy at Paris to describe 
these broadened functions in action. The 
hard and exacting work and the variety of 
talents and skills demanded of Foreign 
Service officers is made vividly clear. Pre- 
ceding this section of the book, subjects 
dealt with include the history of the Serv- 
ice, personnel qualifications, the relation- 
ship of the Service to the Department of 
State and other Government agencies, and 
an excellent chapter on “The Profession 
and Practice of Diplomacy.” l 
WILtiAM P. Manoox 
Washington, D. C. 


TATE, MERZE. The United States and 
Armaments. Pp. xii, 312. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1948. $6.00. 


This is a timely volume dealing with the 
United States policy on the limitation of 
armaments from the early. ninteenth cen- 
tury to 1947. It has long been needed, 
since the only comparable study appeared 
in 1931, prior to the World Disarmament 
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Conference (B: H. Williams, The United 
States and Disarmament). 

Part I reviews briefly the Rush-Bagehot 
agreement (1817) for naval, disarmament 
on the Great Lakes, and the abortive ef- - 
forts of the First and Second Hague Con-- 
ferences {1899 and 1907) to initiate a gen- 
eral disarmament agreement. ‘These sub- 
jects have been discussed in detail in Dr. 
Tate’s ezrlier volume, The Disarmament 
Illusion, the Movement For a Limitation 
of Armamenis to 1907, but they are sum- 


marized in her present study in order that 


it may embrace the entire development of 


. the United States disarmament policy. 


Part II deals at length with the role of 


‘the United States in the preparations for 


the World Disarmament Conference which 
assembled at Geneva in 1932 and in the 
deliberations which ensued for the next 
two years. The increasingly active part in 
these negotiations which the United States 
was taking by the 1930’s reminds one. of 
how far we had come from the isolation of 
the early 1920’s. One is also made very 
much aware in these chapters of the funda- 
mentally different approaches to disarma- 
ment taken by the United States and the 
Continental powers. _ 

Part III is devoted to American policies 
on naval disarmament between World 
Wars I end II, and to the background of 
the Waskington Naval Treaty of 1922 and 
the London Naval Treaties of 1930 and 
1935.- While the treaties of 1922. and 
1930 represented the first successful at- 
tempts to limit armaments on & world- 
wide scale, they have since acquired a bad 


reputation because they left the United 


States and Britain in a position where 


_ they were unable to enforce respect for the 


integrity of Chinese territory or for the 
policy of the Open Door. This develop- 
ment has naturally made American states- 
men extremely cautious in approaching the 
subject af disarmament today; actually it 
underlines the fact that disarmament, in 
the absence of an effective international 
system for the prevention of war, u no 
panacea for peace. 

What was needed in the twenties: and 
thirties, the author declares (p. 264), was 


` not a series of disarmament conferences in 


which to quibble over technicalities, but a 
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system of collective security: against ag- 
gression, with greater emphasis on peace- 
ful change, treaty revision, liberalization of 
immigration and tariff policies, and a re- 
- vision of imperialism. “Effective disarma- 
. ment can only be realized with the elimina- 
tion of the dangers of war” (p. 23). 

Two concluding chapters, comprising 
Part IV, deal with the disarmament of 
Germany and Japan and the international 
control of atomic energy. Because of their 
current character, they are less definitive 


and somewhat less satisfactory than the 


excellent chapters which precede. The 
‘first is simply a summary of the United 
States position on the disarmament of 
Germany and Japan with a rather cautious 
appraisal of the implications of the uni- 
lateral disarmament of these powers. 
second includes an extensive summary of 
the Report on the International Control of 
Atomic Energy, issued by the State De- 
partment in March 1946, together with an 
analysis of the Baruch plan and the Soviet 
proposals on atomic energy control pre- 
sented to the United Nations Atomic, En- 
ergy Commission in June 1946. Brief ref- 
erence is also made to the United Nations 
discussions on general disarmament at the 
close of 1946. 
ELTON ATWATER 
The American University 


LINEBARGER, PauL M. A. Psychological 
Warfare. Pp. xiii, 259. Washington: 
Infantry Journal Press, 1948. $3.50. 
This is the most scholarly book that has 

been published on psychological warfare. 

Farago’s material some years ago gave in- 

sight as to what the Germans had done; 

but Linebarger’s treatment of psychologi- 
cal warfare is international in scope. He 


deals with its various aspects as employed © 


_in many countries and many languages. 
His implicit message is that psychologi- 
cal warfare not only was being waged 
against the United States long before De- 
cember 1941, but that it is still being car- 
ried on today, even though many Ameri- 
cans are blind to the possible consequences. 
This book is a practical treatment of an 
important phase of modern warfare by a 
man who spent all the years ofthe war in 
this work, first as a civilian expert and 


The- 
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later as an Army officer. During the war 
the present reviewer, in connection with 
his own psychological warfare assignments 
for the Navy, was privileged to meet the 
author and was impressed by his unusual 
analytical abilities. These same abilities 
are revealed here in print, and also the 
same penetrating curiosity and ready wit— 
the latter shows up even in the footnotes. 

Linebarger is one of the few people who 
employs the word “propaganda” in such a 
precise way that the term does. not spill 
over and include almost every ‘thought, 
word, or deed of anybody and everybody. 
“Propoganda consists of the planned use of 
any form of public or mass-produced com- 
munication designed to affect the minds 
and emotions of a given group for a spe- 
cific purpose, whether military, economic, 
or political” (p. 39). He discusses propa- 
ganda in terms of five elements: source, 
time, audience, subject, and mission. His 
chapters range all the way from the his- 
tory of psychological warfare, including 
examples in. both world wars, to discus- 
sions of propaganda analysis, intelligence, 
and estimate of the situation, and to de- 
scriptions of planning and operations espe- 
cially in World War II. And he adds 
factual information about various wartime 


' agencies and their problems. 


The one basic criticism is not of the 
author, but of the publisher. It is too bad 
that a better job was not done of repro- 
ducing the leaflets and other propaganda 
examples so that they would have been 
both more legible and more dramatic. 

STEUART HENDERSON BRITT 

New York City 


HEIMANN, EDUARD. Freedom and Order: 
Lessons from the War. Pp. xiv, 344. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

- 1947. $3.00. 

This is one more in the steadily growing 
stream of thoughtful and systematic books 


: of ideas, as well as about ideas, that has 


come from American presses during the 
last ten years. Freedom is a spiritual need 
of man. It conflicts with order, which is 
a social necessity of man. The two can 
be reconciled only by justice. Justice is 
a concept on a higher plane, and when 
two conflicting needs of man must be ad- 
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justed they can be satisfactorily adjusted 
only by utilizing a conception that is on a 


- higher plane. In this instance, that higher 


plane derives from religion.. The religion 
from which it must derive in the Western 
world is Christianity. The time for rec- 
onciling the conflict under justice is here 
and now—not somewhere or sometime. 
This, to the reviewer, seems to be the cen- 
tral thesis of Dean Heimann’s book. 

Of particular significance for American 


social scientists is the author’s insistence 


that democracy can survive only by the 
self-restraint of power groups subordinat- 


ing themselves to the concept of the com- 


mon good, while still retaining liberty. 
Dean Heimann writes on a large slate, but 
the detailed implications of his analyses 
are obvious enough to the intelligent and 
informed reader, and it is for that reader 


. that this book seems to be written. 


The insistence upon a return to a more 
self-conscious use of values in social sci- 
ence research will disturb many readers, 
but that there is a strong trend in this di- 
rection now discernible in current writings 
in the field of political theory is clear. 
The Dean does not belittle the accomplish- 
ments -of the social sciences and their ob- 
jective methods during the last quarter- 
century, but he seems fully convinced that 
the time. has come for them to perform a 
higher function in the direction of human 


. thought as well as of social action. 


The book is pervaded by a high moral 
tone, and this common thread of the 
ethical serves as a binder for the great va- 
riety of subjects dealt with. Were it not 
for this emphasis it would be difficult to 
weave into the skein the strands of com- 
munism, Marxism, Lutheranism, Catholi- 
cism, German culture, socialism, research 
in social science, National Socialism, Ameri- 
can democracy, Plato, Niebuhr, Temple, 
Tillach, Laski, Cardinal Spellman, causes 
of the war; power, man and the state, etc. 

Many American social scientists will be 
troubled by the numerous references to 
theological concepts that appear in this 
work, just as they appear in ‘all funda- 
mental works on the social’ sciences; but 
few American students or scholars can 
read this book without having their sights 
both raised and broadened. -It is to be 
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hoped thai the time will soon be at hand 
when integrating works of this type are 
more easily understood by political, eco- 
nomic, and social science groups in general 
in the American, milieu. The amazing 
thing about this book is that so many 
propositions can be stated which will ob- 
viously meet with relatively common agree- 
ment, and that they .could be made for 
Americans by a scholar whose education 
and early career were foreign. This is a 
heartening thought to the reviewer. The 
points of disagreement seem slight indeed, 
compared with those of agreement. 
OLIVER P. FIELD 
Indiana University 


Davrs, Harry M. Energy Unlimited: The 
Electron and Atom in Everyday Life. 
Pp. xiv, 273. New York: Murray Hill 
Books, Inc., 1947. $4.00. 


This book presents a thoroughly up-to- 
date description of the science of elec- 
tronics, particularly. of the operation ‘of 
radar, television, cyclotrons, and related 
instruments. The public has been made 
aware in a more or less disconnected man- 
ner that the world is being transformed by 
new developments in physics, but little has 
been done to exhibit to the nontechnical 
mind the connection between these devel- 
opments, The author, who is science 
editor of Newsweek, has in more than ten 
years of scientific writing demonstrated his 
ability to show clearly and accurately the 
character and significance of scientific ad- 
vances. As a part of his Army experience 
during World War II, he became: inti- 
mately acquainted with radar and other 
electronic instruments and weapons. 

The book, which is replete with excel- 
lent illustrations, should appeal to the lay 
reader who has been looking for the mean- 
ing and connection between such. subjects 
as the radio-isotopes and their relation to 
industrial and medical research; the high- 
frequency electronic machines which cook 
meat in a few seconds or smash into’ the 
heart of the atomic nucleus; the electronic 
microscope and the reason for its su- 
periority over the ordinary microscope; 
the detailed working of radar and the man- 
ner in which navigation by air and sea is 
improved by electronic instruments; the 
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steps taken in the development of the 
atomic bomb; and the various sources of 
energy used by man today, such as solar 
energy, coal, and electricity, and the new 
forms that may be expected to develop in 
the future. 

The chapter on television illustrates the 
kind of treatment accorded the various 
topics. It is pointed out that recent de- 
velopments begin with the use of the 
cathode-ray tube in ‘the early 1930’s and 
that the scene to be televised is now 
scanned by an electron beam much as one 
reads a book horizontally from left to 
‚right. Such subjects as the television 
camera and color television are described, 
as is the problem of choosing the requisite 
channels on the air waves for transmission 
purposes. Also taken up are the coaxial 
cable and microwave relay system, tele- 
vision aS a weapon in warfare, and the 
combination of radar and television 
(teleran) to help aircraft find their way in 
bad weather, ending with the latest de- 
velopment in facsimile broadcasts called 
“ultrafax’—offering “the possibility of 
cheap point-to-point facsimile available to 
all, with a volume comparable to airmail 
but the speed of radio,” which will be- 
come effective when coast-to-coast wide- 
band networks have been established. . 

All in all, this book, which shows the 
working of the electron and the atom in 
everyday life, is the clearest, most ac- 
curate’ and interesting treatment of the 
subject that has come to the reviewer’s at- 
tention. . 

Josertt MAYER 

The Brookings Institution 

New York City 


NEAVER, RICHARD M. Ideas Have Conse- 
quences. Pp. v, 190. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1948. $2.75. 


The author frankly states in his first 
sentence: “This is another book about the 
dissolution of the West.” The treatment 
is thetaphysical in nature. The title is 
clarified in the statement: “. . . the .con- 
scious policies of men and governments are 
not mere rationalizations of what has been 
bronght about by unaccountable forces. 
They are rather deductions from our most 
basic ideas of human destiny, and they 
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have a great, though not unobstructed, 
power to determine our course.” 

The author is very much inclined to be- 
lieve that “. . . modern man has become 
a moral idiot.” This is due to the meta- 
physical errors and perversions that char- 
acterize our thought processes: material- 
ism; utilitarianism, pragmatism, opportun- 
ism, relativism, skepticism, inductionism, 
empiricism. Over against these there are 
the saving “isms”: idealism, rationalism, 
dualism; symbolism, transcendentalism, 
even absolutism. As actually presented, 
however, the issue seems to have become 


‘one of modernism versus archaism.. 


The first six chapters constitute the 
indictment of the American present. Senti- 
ment has been repudiated in favor of im- 
mediacy, and human relationships have de- 
teriorated; congeniality has disappeared, 
and an array of “obscenities” is displayed 
in our lives. The fine distinctions between 
men and groups that create an hierarchical 
society, which is the real society, are being 
obliterated; human relationships: are being 
disorganized and the growth of egotism 
advanced by the concept of equality; con- 
formity is demanded in democratic S0- 
ciety. 

Specialization is bringing about the frag- 
mentation and ‘hence the deformation of 
man, and an obsession with isolated parts; 
means are substituted for ends, and the 
conception of the whole is lost. Due to 
the “fatal decision to make a separate self 
the measure of value,’ modern man is 
characterized by another aspect of frag- 
mentation, namely, a “prodigious egotism”; 
because of this self-absorption the indi- 
vidual “passes. out of the community,” 
work is separated from the task and be- 
comes solely a pursuit of wages, art in 
all its forms becomes grotesque sensual- 
ism. The “great stereopticon”—the three 
“spawns of the machine,” the press, the 


‘motion picture, and the radio—is debasing 


values, discouraging thought, distorting and 
obscuring truth. 

Finally, ours is an age of “spoiled-child 
psychology” in which men want things 
without giving effort in return; in which; 
since they believe themselves superior to’ 
the limitations of nature, they feel that 
the world owes them a living; in which 
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they worship comfort and soft living, re- 
sent control, and develop an incapacity to 
think, 

The three remaining chapters present 
the “means of restoration” of “a world of 
metaphysical certitude,’ the means of 
escaping from the “falsified picture of the 
world” which modern men hold to, Here 
the author repairs to (1) the restoration 
of private property that is identified with 

the owner as a person—the “last meta- 
“physical right”; (2) the restoration to lan- 
guage of its power and its stability, espe- 
cially in the form of synthesizing poetry 


and in the clear-cut definition of logic;. 


and (3) piety and justice, particularly 
piety, which is conceptualized as “the right 
to exist of things larger than the ego, of 
things different from the ego” and which 
takes the form of crediting nature and re- 
signing ourselves to her; crediting the re- 
ality of all other selves as “the very foun- 


dation of human community”; and credit- 


ing the past (history) with substance, 
since “we have only the past. The pres- 
ent is a line, without width.” 

This is in some respect$ a brilliant 
analysis and a pointed and potent criticism 
of present-day American society; there is 
in it much that one must grant and a num- 
ber of things that one definitely applauds. 
But the continual resort to “Hutchinesque” 


and “Adléresque” clichés and assumptions,- 


and the nostalgia for and flight to the ideas 
and “conditions” of the Middle Ages, leave 
one cold. Incidentally, this is a concep- 
tion’ of the Middle Ages which is either 
naive to the point of being ludicrous, or 
artfully constructed as an escape—a con- 
ception which neither the lord, the serf, 
‚the rogue, the outlaw, nor the good Aquinas 
himself would recognize as portraying his 
time, and one which is remote from any- 
thing the social historian. can find. The 
. beautiful abstractions simply do not hold 
up. Ideas do have consequences—some- 
times in the form of a feeling of frustra- 
tion on the part of those exposed to them. 
- J, O. HERTZLER 
J University of Nebraska - 


TOYNBEE, ARNOLD J. Civilization on Trial. 
Pp. vii, 263. New.York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. $3.50. 
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The present book combines thirteen es- 
says which have been published separately 
before being brought together in a single 
volume. They deal with different prob- 
lems, and lead the author to consider a 
number of issues now confronting civiliza- 
tion. The volume reflects the impact of 
events upon a mind trained to take the 
long and comprehensive view. It is a 
mirror of our own time as much as a his- 
torical study. 

In dealing with events currently taking 
place; the training of a historian is no . 
doubt useful. But he, too, becomes en- 
tangled in philosophical, not to say meta- 
physical, questions that for the present 
remain controversial. And the value of the 
diagnosis becomes dependent upon criteria 
which in their turn are difficult to evaluate. 
The besetting danger of a historian is argu- 
ment by means of analogy. While Toyn- 
bee makes frequent use of this device, at 
times it would seem—without adequate 
warning to the reader of the dangers in- 
herent in the.method—that he examines 
also the philosophical issue of determinism - 
versus indeterminism, and comes out on 
the side of the latter. Mankind, though 
beset with many ills, has the means of af- 
fecting a happy solution. “What should we 
do to be saved? In politics, establish a 
constitutional co-operative system of world 
government, In economics, find working 
compromises (varying according to the 
practical requirements of different places 
and times) between free enterprise and: 
socialism. In the life of the spirit, put the 
secular superstructure back into religious 
foundations” (p. 39). There is perhaps . 
little need to disagree with the desirability 
of these measures. The question, of course, 
remains whether or not they are possible 
of timely execution (and thus are really 
matters of choice) and if they are sufficient 
for salvation. 

In this, as in many other instances, the 
philosopnical and theoretical weaknesses 
that mar Toynbee’s Study of History fall 


into relief, for in the shortened perspective 


they are robbed of the protective covering 
of distance and of the incomparable nar- 
ration. Still, even’ these brief essays ex- 
hibit many of the virtues that have made 
Toynbee a master among modern histori- 
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ans. The introductory chapter on “My 


View of History” expresses the author’s 
feeling of belonging in a tradition, his per- 
sonal humility, and that artistic grasp of 
events that fuses them into a meaningful 
pattern. In the purely historical sense the 
chapter on “Russia’s Byzantine Heritage” 
seems to me the most rewarding. 

But Toynbee’s most important contribu- 
tion.is in his re-creation of history’s frame 
of reference. In the Study of History he 
used the concept of a civilizaticn as the 
_ unit of , historical study. But tke use of 
so large a unit created the need for a wider 
frame of reference. Here in the conclud- 
ing essays he gives a glimpse of the move- 
ment of his thought into the “heart-land” 
of social study: he finds in the universal 
religions the larger field and the inner 
mechanism of history. The re-introduction 
of moral and religious phenomena, so uni- 
versally observed and so closely ‘allied with 
all social life, into the body of serious so- 
cial study constitutes, I believe, Toynbee’s 
lasting claim to greatness. .We await im- 
. patiently his new volumes, which are to 
deal with this vital aspect of social life. 

JOEN LINDBERG 

Institute for Advanced Study 

_ Princeton, New Jersey 


RENNIE, THomas A. C., and LUTHER E. 

Woopwarp. Mental Health in Modern 
“ Society. Pp. xviii, 424. New York: 

The Commonwealth Fund, 1948.. $4.00. 

The book reviewer ‘cannot evade the 
duty of expressing a judgment; and his 
judgment of a book should be based on the 
. question: what sorts of persons would 
benefit most by reading this book? To 
the present reviewer, Mental Health in 
Modern Society is pre-eminently valuable 
for the practicing physician, whether he be 
a general practitioner or devoted to one of 
the specialties. As a psychiatrist who has, 
for a goodly number of years, studied and 
treated patients of many sorts and condi- 
tions, this reviewer has been impressed 
with the need for a broader concept of 
therapy among many medical men. 
lack of it is often startling, especially the 
failure to recognize sufficiently early those 
states of emotional, intellectual, and physi- 
cal disturbances that require and respond 
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to modern psychiatric treatments; or, to 
put it more accurately, those treatments, 
physical and psychological, evolved in the 
course of modern psychiatric research and 
experience. 3:7 

Mental Health in Modern Society doe 
provide the material for this broader con- 
cept, and does it in a readable, clear, and 
interesting way. For the physician, the 
three chapters: “Contributions of the Phy- 
sician” (which includes the nurse); “Con- 
tributions cf Social Workers”; and “Con- 
tributions of Psychologists” are the most 
directly valuable: and stimulating. Phy- 


.sicians, social workers, and psychologists 


are not the only ones who can read the 
book with benefit. There is an excellent 
chapter on ‘Pastoral Counseling and Church 
Life’; one on “Family Living”; others on 
“Mental Health in Education,” ‘Mental 
Hygiene in Industry,” and “Interviewing 
and Counseling.” 

The epoch is revealed in the fact that 
the first 137 pages are devoted to military 
psychiatry end post-emergency problems in 
mental health. This is justified, for the 
war taught us much about psychiatry; and 
neither this nor the next generation will be 
untouched by the recent reversion to sav- 
agery, with the burning alive of children 
and adults, the mutilation of other thou- 
sands, the s-aughter of hostages, the glorifi- 


.cation of brutality and trickery, and the 


systematic rejection, by large groups, of 
individual integrity and human dignity. 
This book is recommended to physicians, 
nurses, social workers, teachers, clergy- 
men, psychologists, and even te lawyers. 
It is free from psychoanalytic’ and other 
esoteric jargon; it is sober but not dull; 
it is ‘worth studying rather than reading. 
casually, 
J. A. KINDWALL 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 


Ewine, A. C. The Definition of Good: 
Pp..215. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1947. $3.00. 


The reviewer found the reading of this 
book quite a chore. Halfway through, he 
decided that only a professional “ethicist” 
could follow the delicate nuances with 
which.the author distinguishes the many 
meanings of the “good,” the “ought,” and 
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the “fitting.” But inasmuch as the book, 
though a technical polemic, invites the 
larger public to sit in, he reluctantly came 


to the conclusion that the views of a lay- 


man would be of more interest to the 
` readers of THe ANNALS than would a criti- 
cism by a professional, which would in all 


likelihood turn out to be: just another 


“definition of the good.” 

Dr. Ewing, lecturer in moral science at 
the University of Cambridge, is firmly con- 
_ vinced that morality is not and cannot be 
made to be a science. The ensemble of all 


such attempts, which he characterizes as 


naturalism, is doomed to miss the central 
core of ethics. The opposite extreme— 
the conviction that ethical judgments de- 


pend for their validity solely upon the. 


individual who makes them (the doctrine 
called subjectivism)—is equally to be 


. » avoided. 


The task, then, is to find a rational basis 
for ethics (subjectivism being irrational, or 
at least nonrational) that does not destroy 
its subject matter by reducing all moral 
judgments to judgments in the realm of 
the natural sciences, particularly psychol- 
- ogy. The search need not be for all the 
principles of a nonsubjective, nonnaturalist 
ethics. It. will serve the purpose if one 
central ethical principle can be shown to 
have this character. 

The author’s conclusion is that the defi- 
nition of the good which meets the proper 
demands is that “the good” is “the fitting 
object of a pro attitude.” This defines 


good as a combination of “ought”. (an ulti- 


mate ethical ‘and nonnaturalist concept) 
and of attitude, a psychological concept. 
The argument whereby the writer at- 
tempts to establish the superiority of his 
definition of “the good” over competing 
ones is worked out at length in the bulk 
of the book. The consequences to flow 
from this particular definition of “the 
good” are alluded to in the final chapter. 
This quiet type of verbal analysis of 
fundamental ethical terms, carried out in 
the best taste and far removed: from the 
hurly-burly of everyday clash of wills, is 
` a bare survival of the lusty battles of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth century over the 
nature of ethics. Sidgwick was the last of 
the English ethicists who could write with 
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anything even faintly resembling the pas- 
sion of his predecessors and even he almost 
strangled his convictions in the heavy 
Teutonic style that passed for learning in 
the second half of the last century. 

The naturalist ethic has not yet put a 
quietus on the “Don’t you agree with me? 
The man in the street does” style of ethical 
discourse. The ghosts of sixteenth and 
seventeenth century “rational intuitions” 
still flutter through the pages of the books 
and articles of the anemic ethicists. Nor 
can we say with any confidence that these 
ghosts will soon be laid. Though they do 
need a secure home, a “science of value” 
has not yet provided them with one. The 
ghostly fluttering should spur the natural- 
ists (psychologists, anthropologists, politi- 
cal theorists, sociologists) so to lay the 
foundations of a science of value that these 
ghosts will be able to rest in peace, 

THOMAS A. COWAN 

Wayne University Law School 


Bray, Cartes W. Psychology and Mili- 
tary Proficiency: A History of the Ap- 
plied Psychology Panel of the National 
Defense Research Committee. Pp. xviii, 
242. Princeton: Princeton University 

~ Press, 1948. $3.50. 


World War II saw the birth and devel- 
opment cf military psychology in its broad- 
est sense. .Before this time, psychologists 
had assisted the armed services in matters 
of selection of personnel and, to a lesser 
extent, in their training as specialists. In- 
deed it was only in World War I that more 
exact psychological selection methods were 
devised for the fighting services. 

Early in 1941 the National Defense Re- 
search Committee was ‘formed as a Gov- 
ernment agency whose fundamental pur- 
pose was the development of instruments 
of war. This was to be a “scientific 
war” and this group of physical scientists, 
mathematicians, and engineers were given 
the task of devising new and better weap- 
ons. Two divisions of NDRC concerned 
with the control of gunfire and antisub- 
marine detection early enlisted the aid of 
psycholozists to. help in solving some of 
their prablems. This innovation met with 
such marked success that NDRC entered 
into a contract with the National Research 
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Council to form the Committee on Service 


Personnel—Selection. and Training, which: 


group worked primarily in the two fields 
indicated in the Committee title. - 

The work of all these groups very clearly 
indicated that wars were won or lost, not 
by machines alone nor yet by men alone, 
but by the man-machine combination. It 
was evident that not only must one find 
men who could operate machines but, of 
equal importance, one must devise ma- 
chines that could be efficiently operated by 
available men in a period of manpower 
shortage. Hence by June 1942 there was 
set up the Applied Psychology Panel of 
NDRC which largely absorbed the prob- 
lems and personnel of the earlier Com- 
mittee but was so organized that it could 
attack' problems of a much wider scope. 

This volume is the history of the Ap- 
plied Psychology Panel—its organization, 
problems, methods, and achievements. ‚The 
basic experimental laboratory methods of 
psychological research were applied to 
many practical military problems, with the 
emphasis on both reliability and validity of 
results. Experiments were carried on in 
three major fields—classification of per- 
sonnel, development of training methods, 
and development oz new equipment. The 
kinds of problems attacked ranged from 
the development of Navy aptitude tests 
and tests of emotional stability, through 
job analysis and lesson planning for spe- 
cialized personnel and classification and 
training programs for radio code, radar, 


and many other specialists, to the develop- . 


ment of equipment and training programs 
for antiaircraft artillery and B-29 flexible 
gunners. The accounts of research of each 
of the twenty-two contracts entered into by 
the panel are given in so far as disclosure 
of results is possible at this time. Most 
of the research was carried on in special 


laboratories ‘set up in military establish-: 


ments so that there could be closer liaison 
between the research psychologists and-the 
military personnel. 

The book is clearly and informatively 
written. It contains a minimum of tech- 
nical psychological terms, -and should ap- 
peal equally to the layman and the pro- 
fessional psychologist. It should be of 
special interest to industrial designers as 
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indicating how similar psycholozical meth- 
ods may be applied to their problems. The 
book ends with a summary estimate of the 


achievements of the panel and with a dis- 


cussion of the services which psychologists 
can continue to give in future military and 
industrial planning and development. 

In the Foreword, Captain Lybrand P. 
Smith (United States Navy, retired), who 
was one of the chief liaison officers for the 
Applied Fsychology Panel, says: “The 
work of our psychologists permeated every 
field. It made the ‘man-machine’ a fight- 
ing unit more effective in the air, on the 
land, on the sea, and under the sea. I be- 
lieve that the application of psychology in 
selecting and training men, and in guiding 


-the design of weapons so they would fit 


men, did more to help win this war than 
any other single intellectual activity.” 
SAMUEL W. FERNBERGER 
University of Pennsylvania 


WEINSTEIN, ALFRED A. Barbed-Wire Sur- ° 
geon. Fp. x, 310. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1948. $3.00. 


Barbed-Wire Surgeon is an authentic 
document of an’ American surgeon who 
was captured and held as a prisoner by 
the Japanese, and who lived through many 
harrowing experiences to tell his story. It 
is of sociological importance, since it de- 
picts the actions of a degenerate military 
caste which brought an entire nation to 
ruin. i 

Doctor Weinstein has a flare for. inter- 
esting storytelling. His running comments 
point up the various episodes wkich set in 
crystal-clear relief the sadistic emotional 
immaturity of the Japanese captors. The 
heroism and resourcefulness of American 
doctors, nurses, and medics who were sub- 
jected to all manner of inhuman ‘assault . 
and yet lived to tell the tale warm the 
heart. 

Here is a story in the raw, with no at- 
tempt to gloss over sordid detail. Right- 


-eous indignation of American officers, and 


the various ways in which they outma- 
neuvered the Japs in charge, hold the 
reader’s attention. The description of the 
various methods resorted to in an effort 
to procure desperately needed food and 
medical supplies for the patients on the 
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part of the American physicians, impresses 


the reader. Recognition of the value of a ` 


human life on the part of each American is 
pictured in marked contrast to the Nip- 
ponese total disregard for the lives of 
friend and foe alike. Apparently the ofh- 
cial sanction of Japanese military authori- 


ties to inflict every form of barbarous acts” 


on their captives was a universally ac- 
cepted policy. 

This volume also offérs an insight into 
the deficient performance of Japanese 
medical officers. Others who have visited 
Japan can verify the retarded position of 


} medicine as practiced by the Japanese pro- 


‘fession, when viewed in the light of mod- 
ern medical accomplishments. 

Throughout the narrative, there is a 
piquant love interest. Hanna is made of 
‘heroic stuff, not once did she falter, al- 
though fear gripped her many times. Her 
affection for the author acted as a stimu- 
lant to carry him through the dark days 
when hope ebbed low. The final happy 
outcome is a storybook finish that all will 
want to read. l 

A serious reading of this book convinces 
one of the absolute necessity for diagnos- 
ing social pathology before the underlying 
virus of national ambition can wreck a 
country. Antisocial action towards other 
nations as a governmental policy can lead 
only to ruin. ‘Here is a reflection of a na- 
tion of people with great capacity for hu- 
man enjoyment and accomplishments who 
nevertheless, under a fanatical leadership, 
contributed to their own downfall and 
helped to wreak destruction on untold 
thousands of their fellow human beings. 

A careful reading of Barbed-Wire Sur- 


. geon will impress the reader with the fact 


| FENN, Percy T. The Development of the 


f 


that Sherman’s dictum about war was, if 
anything, an understatement. The book is 
recommended as interesting reading. 
.Epwarp L. Bortz, M.D. 
Philadelphia 


Constitution. Pp. xix, 733. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1948. 
$5.00. 


The purpose of this volume is to exhibit 
the functioning of the judiciary, especially 
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the United States Supreme Court, “as a 
component part of the federal governmen- 
tal structure.” Cases were selected to 
meet the special needs of undergraduate 
college students in the general field of gov- 
ernment rather than: the requirements of 
students of law. The emphasis is on re- 
cent decisions, approximately forty per 
cent of all those reprinted here having. 
been rendered within the past fifteen years. 
The earlier ones included illustrate the in- 
ception and growth of important principles 
and doctrires now regarded as established, 
or show how some of those once stressed 


‘have come to be abandoned. 


The cases and parts of cases chosen 
serve the compiler’s object‘ admirably. 
The reviewer suspects, however, that only 
the exceptional undergraduate will be ca- 
pable of extracting from them the gen- 
eralizations they support. Most students 
will need the guidance of the skilled in- 
structor. It is true that an editorial essay 
(sometimes excellent, sometimes only fair) 
introduces each chapter. A summary at 


. the close of each chapter would help the 


student to reach correct conclusions. The 
editorial matter might well have given the 
decisions a fuller historical setting in re- 
lation to public problems, public opinion, 
and legislation: 

The reviewer feels, in short, that the 
editor has shifted too much of the burden 
to the teacner. Neglect of common. details 
is also in 2vidence. Typographical forms 
are amateurish and not followed consist- 
ently; the proofreading has not prevented 
many errors from slipping by; cross ref- 
erences, which are all too few, are inac- 
curate (for example, see reference to Whit- 
field v. Ohio, p.’ 563); occasionally the 
order of cases, without apparent reason, is 
neither logical nor chronological (note the 
last two cases in the volume);*some sec- 
tion headings and index entries are omitted 
(note p. 490 and compare with Contents, 
p. xvii). The lack of a general index de- 
tracts seriously from the book’s usefulness. 
The only index is a list of-the cases se- 
lected for this volume, which does not in- 
clude those cited or quoted in the selected 
cases. oo 
Homer C. Hockett 
Santa Barbara, California 
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Hutt, CorpeLL. The Memoirs of Cordell 
Hull, Two volumes. Pp. xii, 1804. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1948. $10.50. 


With the assistance of Andrew Berding, 
journalist, and the advice of a galaxy of 
Foreign Service people, Cordell Hull has 
set down in two volumes and some eighteen 
hundred pages his account of his steward- 
ship as Secretary of State from 1933 to 
1944. No historian of our foreign policy 
during those years can afford to neglect 
these volumes; yet so fully have the facts 
—the official facts at least—of our diplo- 
macy vis-a-vis the Axis already been set 
forth, in documents. and otherwise, that 
one.finds few if any momentous revelations 
in these memoirs. 

In part this lack of new material results 
from the close accord, in matters of foreign 
policy, between the Secretary and his chief. 
Unlike Robert Lansing in his relations with 
Wilson, Hull had few reservations as to 
the Roosevelt foreign policies—-reservations 
not to be revealed until after his resigna- 
tion. 
tween Hull and Roosevelt came at the be- 
ginning of the administration when F.D.R. 
“torpedoed” the London Economic Con- 
ference. Hull does reveal that Roosevelt, 
not the State Department, was responsible 
for the use of the term “quarantine” in the 
President’s Chicago speech in October 
1937, and he attributes to that phrase the 
adverse popular reaction to an address 
which had been designed to disarm the 
prevalent isolationism. Hull also reveals 
that at the Moscow Conference in 1943 
Marshal Stalin of his own accord and un- 
conditionally promised that “when the 
Allies succeeded in defeating Germany, the 
Soviet Union would then join in defeating 
Japan.” As to why it was necessary at 
Yalta, fifteen months later, to buy from 
Stalin the same promise at the cost of 

humiliating sacrifices imposed on our ally 
= China, Mr. Hull admits. that he hasn’t the 
answer. 
before the Yalta Conference. 

While crediting Roosevelt with cordial 
support, Mr. Hull properly claims for him- 
self the paternity of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements and the Good Neighbor Policy 
(the latter phrase, but not the policy itself, 


Almost the only serious difference be-- 


‘rhythm, the sonorousness, 


He had resigned his office long 
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was Roosevelt’s). Both Hull and the 
President were opposed to, though they 
accepted, a neutrality policy which put the 
victim and the aggressor on the same foot- 
ing; both would have preferred liberty for 
the Executive to apply. arms embargoes 
and similar economic sanctions against ag- 
gressors only. Both men, however, favored 
neutrality in the Spanish Civil War, and 
for reasons which are persuasive if not 
compelling. 

Hull’s memoirs yield nothing to support 
the contention that, Roosevelt deliberately 
provoked Japan to an attack; quite the 
contrary. Mr. Hull found the Russians, { 
on the whole, co-operative, though he noted: 
that they were becoming less so before he 
left office. He still believed, at the time 


‘of writing, that patience and firmness are 


the keys to accord with the Soviet Union. - 
He has (or had) faith in the United Na- 
tions and deprecates any tendency ‘back to 
isolationism on the one hand or pursuit of 
the illusion of world government on’ the 


‘other. 


These volumes are written in prosaic 
style with many a homely illustration 
drawn from Hull’s early life on a Tennes- 
see farm and with specimens of provin- 
cial humor that hardly deserve recording. 
They have none of the grand manner, the 
the sense of 
tragic drama which one finds in Mr. 
Churchill’s narrative of these same years. 
Mr. Cordell Hull is not a dramatic indi- 
vidual, but he is a man of honor and good 
will, and his book reflects the man. 

JuLius W. PRATT 

University of Buffalo 


Brown, Rar H. Historical Geography . 
of the United States. Pp. viii, 596. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1948. $7.50. 


The reviewer of this work should be 
familiar with the literature of geography, 
because that, literature alone provides the 
criteria for an adequate appraisal. Ac- 
quaintance with American history is not 
enough. With this caveat bluntly stated, 
this reviewer will do the best he can. 

The book is neither a geography nor a 
history of the United States. The author 
describes it as “a survey of the character 
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of American regions in earlier times.” 
What is meant by “character” is explained 
in the Preface: “The past geography of a 
region is only partly told when account has 
been taken of the cultural landscape.. The 
picture must be extended to include the 


natural setting—land surface, vegetation, ` 


soils, climate—-not as we know it today 
but as it was known or understood during 
the period under consideration.” 

- The material is presented chronologically 
. and also by geographical sections. Parts 1 
and 2 deal with the settlement of the At- 
lantic seaboard and the occupation of the 
regions between the coast and the Appa- 
lachian country. But the account of this 
area comes to a close with the first decade 
of the nineteenth century. Part 1 also in- 
cludes a survey of Spanish activities in the 


Far West up to 1811. The region of Ohio ' 


and the lower Great Lakes is covered to 
about 1830 (Part 3), while all other west- 
ern regions are brought down to the 1870's 
(Parts 4-6). 

In his allotment of space the author 
seems to have been guided in part by the 
amount of available contemporary source 
material and in part by what he. happens 
to find most interesting. For a few ex- 
amples, picked at random, Vermönt is 
barely mentioned and Tennessee is not 
even listed in the index, although almost 
half a page is devoted to it in the text. 
By contrast Harmony and New Harmony, 
Indiana, receive almost five pages, and 
Vevay alone ‚has well over a page. South- 
ern Michigan, with special reference to 
Detroit, is given seventeen pages, while 
New York City receives slightly more at- 
tention than Vermont. 

Every study in geography should be well 
supplied with maps, adequate in number 
and informative in detail. This book con- 
tains more than a hundred, many good 
ones and a few very bad ones. The worst, 
borrowed from another book, is labeled 
“Railroads in operation, 1870” (p. 350). 
For most readers such a. map is worse than 
useless, because it is likely to make them 
mad. In a few parts of the text where 
maps- would be most helpful they are not 


to be found. Pages 96-98 give an excel- - 


lent description of the Appalachian Moun- 
tain area, but there is no map. On page 
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‘190 there is an illuminating description of 


the region west of Georgia, with several 
rivers listed; the accompanying map does 
not show these rivers. j 
On the whole, however, the author seems 
to have accomplished what he set out to do. 
RALPH VOLNEY HARLOW 
Syracuse University 


BARCK, OSCAR THEODORE, JR., and NELSON 
MANFR=D BLAKE. Since 1900: A His- 
tory of the United States in Our Times. 
-Pp. x, 863. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1947. $4.75. 


This beok is probably the most volumi- 
nous, complete, and comprehensive history 
of the United States to appear in the 
twentieth century. -It makes a very no- 
table concession to the ideas of thé “new 
history” in giving relatively extensive at- 
tention to social, economic, and cultural 
achievements. It also recognizes to a con- 
siderable 2xtent the effect of the new tech- 
nology upon our national problems, even 
though it does not come to grips with the 
fundamental issues therein embodied. But, 
on the whole, the book is lively and vivid 
political and diplomatic history, following 
chronological sequence rather than topical 
arrangement. The approach is, quite natu- 
rally and partly unavoidably, descriptive 
rather than interpretative. The authors 
adopt in a thoroughgoing fashion the inter- 
national point of view and .tend to casti- 
gate throughout statesmen, politicians, and 
writers wao show any robust concern with 
our national interests. 

In dealing with the more definitely do- 
mestic problems of the present century, the 
authors are much more realistic and fair- 
minded than when ‘treating of foreign af- 
fairs. While appreciative of the achieve- 
ments of Theodore Roosevelt, they avoid 
portraying him in the role of an imper- 
sonal crusader for the cause of progressiv- 
ism and social justice. The really substan- 
tial achievements of the Taft administra- 
tion in constructive legislation are made 
clear. The great promise of the “new 
freedom” is well described, though there is 
little hint that entrance into war was bound’ 
to bring its eclipse and produce the nega- 
tive aftermath of the 1920s. The au- 
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thors are reasonably fair to Harding and 
Coolidge, recognizing that both were un- 
qualified by ability or experience to occupy 
the White House. . 

Though Hoover’s policies in seeking to 
restore prosperity were “too little and too 
late,” the authors recognize that they were 
novel and daring for pre-New Deal days. 
Further,. Hoovér’s devotion to peace is 
made clear. He did not, as did his suc- 
cessor, yield to the temptation to bolster 
his. sagging domestic political fortunes by 
resorting to. foreign war, something for 
which the mischievous “Stimson Doctrine” 
opened the door. 

The New, Deal is very sympathetically 
treated; it is envisaged from 1933 to 1935 
as primarily a recovery program, and from 
. 1935 to 1938 as a reform program. But 
the book presents no convincing evidence 
that the failures of the New Deal and its 
impasse by 1938, for which our reaction- 
aries were even more responsible than the 
New Deal itself, were the main factors 
which caused Roosevelt to turn from neu- 
trality and’ isolation to intervention and 
war. The tremendous: problems and difh- 
culties which Mr. Truman inherited as the 
aftermath of the New Deal and the Second 
World War are fully recognized in noting 
the President’s flounderings and lack of 
success in solving our domestic problems. 
But one would not gather from the text 
that the Truman doctrine of March 1946 
was basically.an effort to revive and im- 
prove the domestic political prestige of his 
administration. _ 

When it comes to dealing with foreign 


affairs in the twentieth century, the authors 


assume the inevitability and rigateousness 
of rather extreme internationalism and re- 
gard our launching out into empire and 
war as fulfilling the destiny for which God 
intended us. Both world wars are inter- 
preted in highly traditional fashion. It 
was both desirable and inevitable that we 
should enter these conflicts, for all virtue 
.lay on the side of our Allies and all evil 
was monopolized by our enemies. Neither 
British propaganda nor the personal am- 
bitions of American leaders played any 
‘decisive role in our participation. 

In regard to World War I, it was the 
German submarine warfare which brought 
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us into that conflict. Little is said about 
violations 3f international law by the Brit- 
ish and th2ir blockade which provoked the 
German use of submarines. The defeat of 
the League is laid primarily to Lodge and 
his associates rather than to the stubborn- 
ness and uncompromising attitude of Wil- 
son, whick has been revealed by Stephen 
Bonsal and Professor Bailey. 

In treating the background of World 
War II the official line is adhered to un- 
flinchingly. The “isolationists,” so-called, 
are thorouzhly smeared. Though this book 
was completed months after Mr. Morgen- 
stern’s book on Pearl Harbor had ap- 
peared, there is not the slightest inkling of 
the real truth behind Pearl Harbor and the 
Japanese ettack (footnote, p. 657). Even 
the bogus Roosevelt telegram to Emperor 


` Hirohito cn December 6 is played up as 


though it were genuine and sincere and sent 
in the hop2 of preserving peace. ` 

Lack of realism is Just as conspicuous in 
the authors’ treatment of postwar prob- 
lems. There is no indication that the 
Potsdam Declaration, the logical heritage 
of Yalta, proved more ruinous to the Eu- 
ropean eccnomy than the war itself. We 
get no picture of the Morgerthau plan, 
which was adopted with only slight modifi- 
cations in our occupation policy and which 
has been the chief instrument for accom- 
plishing the ruin of postwar Europe. The 
Truman doctrine and the Marshall plan . 
are enthusiastically endorsed. 

There is a final summation in the last 
chapter, but there is no indication that we 
are in our present mess primarily because 
we are trying to operate a mid-twentieth- 
century. technology by means of late 
eighteenth-century ideas and institutions. 

In short, this interestingly written and 
voluminous book contains a vast amount 
of valuable information. But it fails to | 
contain much grasp or exposition.of the 
basic realizies of peace or war to serve as 


a guide for constructive thinking in the 


future. i 
HARRY ELMER BARNES. 
Coopersżown, N. Y. 


WERTENBAKER, THOMAS JEFFERSON. The 
Puritan Oligarchy: The Founding of 
American Civilization. Pp. xv, 359. 


“ 
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New York: Charles. Scribner's Sons, 
1947. $5.00. 


This volume,-the third in Professor 
Wertenbaker’s series on early colonial cul- 
ture, is an illuminating study of the seven- 
teenth century social order in Massachu- 
setts. In emphasis and content the work 
follows the pattern already established in 
The Middle Colonies and The Old South 
in presenting a searching analysis of the 
values and structure of the culture as in- 


‘terpreted through religion, education, the 


land system, architecture, and government. 

Professor Wertenbaker has succeeded 
far better than most of his predecessors in 
writing with some sense of balance and 
impartiality about the great Puritan ex- 
periment in theocratic oligarchy. It has 
never been easy for historians to attain 
objectivity in their accounts of Massachu- 
setts society. For almost two centuries 
most historians followed the patristic in- 
terpretation of early New England culture 
first advanced by Cotton ‘Mather in his 
Magnalia Christi Americana and re-em- 
phasized by Bancroft’ and Palfrey in the 
nineteenth century. On the other hand, 


` many historians since 1900, notably James 
Truslow Adams, have condemned the “wil- ` 


derness Zion” as a hypocritical experiment 
in totalitarianism which failed utterly to 
achieve the level of personal virtue and 
public piety aspired to by the “Saints.” 
Professor Wertenbaker makes no pre- 
tense of divorcing himself entirely from 
twentieth century political and ethical 


, values, but at the same time he is con- 


cerned very little with any attempt to pass 
judgment on Puritan society. Rather he 


` seeks to discover the ideological values and 


institutional concepts of the Massachusetts 
social order and to explain them as they 
appeared to men of that time. 
words, he has achieved objectivity through 


-a limited cultural relativism. 


The major portion of the work deals 
with the social, economic, and intellectual 
forces which brought about the disintegra- 
tion of the oligarchy. Professor Werten- 
baker thinks the most powerful force for 
dissolution was the decline of the agricul- 


tural village and the rise of the separate 


farm, a development which undoubtedly 
had a disastrous effect upon the system of 


In other 
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close-knit hierarchical control over indi- 
vidual life. In the reviewer’s opinion, 
Professor .Wertenbaker might have em- 
phasized more strongly the distribution of 
common lands as a democratizing force; as 
well as the incompatibility of frontier life 
with the requirements of a tightly organ- 
ized social order. In any event, as Pro- 
fessor Wertenbaker points out, the “wil- 
derness Zion” could not have survived for 
long. The rise of a mercantile’ elite im- 


‘bued with the spirit of commercial capi- 


talism, the spread of rationalism and secu- 
larism, the witchcraft scare, and the loss 
of the original charter all hastened the de- 


‘struction of the great experiment in totali- 


tarian theocracy. 
ALFRED H. KELLY 
Wayne University 


COULTER, E. Merton. The South During 
Reconstruction, 1865-1877. [A History 
of the South, Volume VIII.] Pp. xv, 
426. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press and the Littlefield 

“Fund for Southern History of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, 1947. $5.00. 


Mr. Coulter’s volume, as is indicated by 
the title, devotes relatively little space to 
the naticnal and legislative history of re- 
construction. His attention is focused, 
rather, upon the South as the recipient of 
reconstruction. Three tragic threads run 
through the ‘book: the despoilment of the 
South by the unrealistic and dishonest 
fiscal policy of the Radicals.who controlled 
the governments in the South over a pe- 
riod varving from three to ten years; the 
inept and shortsighted treatment of race 
relations; and the accompanying humilia- 
tion and degradation of the native whites. 

The Radicals expended a portion of the 
money wrung from the desolated states 
for certain governmental services which, 
under normal conditions, would have been 
wise and commendable; but most of the 
funds so raised were dishonestly and heart- 
lessly squandered or taken as loot by the 
local radical hierarchy. Despite the fact 
that the southern states were in a stage of 
ruin which, in many large areas, was com- 


‘parable to that of central and eastern Eu- 


rope after the Second World War, the 
Radical state governments levied land 
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taxes 400 to 1400 per cent higher than the 
rates had been in 1860, when the South 
was prosperous. For three years the Fed- 
_ eral Government levied a cottan tax of 
about 20 per cent, which netted $68 mil- 
lion, or more than enough to pay for the 
cost of reconstruction. ' 
During that same time the Federa 
Treasury dispatched a swarm of agents to 
collect. the cotton which the Cenfederate 
states had purchased; but these agents, in 


addition to collecting the two hundred - 


thousand bales of Confederate cotton, also 
seized or levied on an estimated three 
million bales of private cotton worth from 


fifty cents to over a dollar a pound. The’ 


money thus obtained from the sale of this 
cotton and_a considerable portion of that 
derived from the Confederate cotton were 
stolen by the Treasury agents. This pri- 
vate cotton, worth over a billion dollars, 
was about all that the South had left. 
Having exhausted by taxes and expropria- 
tion most current assets, the Radicals 
mortgaged the future of the soüthern states 
by floating an estimated $200 million worth 
of local and state bonds. The funds de- 
rived from this source were partly used to 
build railroads and bridges, but chiefly to 
line the pockets of the Radicals. 

In dealing with the ex-slaves, the Radi- 
cals in Washington and in the South did all 
in their power to arouse the Negroes’ -re- 
sentment and suspicion against the south- 


ern whites; and by giving the ex-slave the _ 


ballot and disfranchising the southern 
whites—or throwing out their ballots after 
elections—they did all that was possible 
to arouse the antagonism and anger of the 
latter against the Negroes. Small favors 
"and large promises were given to the col- 
ored people, which raised false hopes and 
created a distorted sense of values. Yet, 
as Coulter says, nothing substar.tial was 
done by the Radicals for the black man 
either in the North or in the South.. Even 
with hundreds of millions of acres of Gov- 
ernment lands in the South and with those 


. _ sold, for taxes available, the Radicals did 


not grant the Negroes any land. The 
“forty acres and. a mule” which could have 


been given to them without invading the . 


property rights of the southern whites, was 
a propaganda slogan to win votes. Coulter 
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is of the opinion that the Radicals with a 
few exceptions were chiefly interested in 
obtaining the Negro vote. Whatever was 
necessary to win that would be done—and 
nothing mcre; and it transpired that for a 
long time little was required to accomplish 
that object. Finally, however, the Negro 
vote began to be more expensive, and the 
result was that the Radicals started to bid 
against one another for it. This created 
factionalism, which was an important fac- 
tor in putting an end to reconstruction. | 

All these things, of course, impoverished 
and humiliated the southern whites. They 
gave rise zo the widespread tenant and 
share-cropping system of farming, the rural 
credit system carrying short-loan interest 
rates, the one-crop system, the neurotic 
racial attitudes underlying the “solid 
South” in politics, and many other pe- 
culiarities, all of which practically amount 
to the creation of a separate nationalism in 
the South. Certainly the attitudes and 
conditions in the South from 1865 to the 


‚present time cannot be understood with- . 


out a thorough knowledge of reconstruc- 
tion as it operated in ‘the South. Mr. 
Coulter’s book goes far toward supplying 


. that knowledge. The author, by the large- 


scale use 07 contemporary southern news- 
papers, periodicals, and personal letters 
and biographical material, has been able to 
catch the rzactions of the southern white 
people to reconstruction. Often, of course, 
this gives the book a sharp and bitter tane, 
which must not be confused with the au- 
thor’s outlook; there are few historians 
today whose approach is more impartial 
and unemotional than Coulter’s. 
FRANK L. OWSLEY 
Vanderbilt University - 


Cairns, C. F. Concerning U. S. Govern- 
ment Securities: A Condensed Review 
of the Nations Currency, Public Debt, 
and the Market for Representative 
United States Government Loans, 1635- 
1945. Pp. xiii, 584. Chicago: C. F. 
Childs and Co., 1947. No price. 

This is a rather unusual sort of book. 
As stated in the Introduction, it is a “re: 
view .. 
quest from the United States Chamber of 
Commerce ... for a brief summary of 


t 


. undertaken in response tb a re- 


W 


distinct parts. 


‘nomic and political factors. 


financial history. 
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national financing by the United States 


Government.” Its emphasis is strongly on 
the subject of the public debt, especially 
from the viewpoint of the dealer in Gov- 
ernment securities, and it appears intended 
to serve the dealers, bankers, and investors 
rather than the student of economics or 
the general reader. 

The treatise is divided into two fairly 
The. first, which occupies 
about two thirds of the book, (pp. 1-356) 
and will be of most interest'to the non- 
technical reader, is in the form of a 
chronological record of events from 1775 
to 1945. Primary emphasis is on the pub- 
lic debt, ‘secondary emphasis on such mat- 
ters as the monetary system, banking, 
revenues, and expenditures, with only 
minor attention ~to the more general eco- 


is chiefly factual, with a minimum of analy- 
sis of cause and effect-or expression of 
judgment, though there is progressively 
more of the latter as the story approaches 
the modern scene. For example, there are 
some caustic observations on New Deal 


finance and the recent expansion of Gov- 


ernment controls. 

For his facts, the author has pretty much 
limited himself to the Annual Reports of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Reports 
of the Federal Reserve Board, and a few 
other official sources. 
ice in calling attention to the rich store- 
house of useful material that resides in the 
annual official finance reports, heretofore 
too little appreciated by students of Ameri- 
can finance. On the other hand, his range 
of sources is obviously narrow. 

The arrangement of this part of the 
book ‘is strictly chronological, each year 
being treated as a unit. This results in a 
disjointed record, with masses of facts 
thrown in, often without apparent relation 
to; each other or to what precedes or fol- 
lows. This plan, together with the nar- 
rowness of objective and sources, may 
serve the needs of the bond dealers and 
other technicians, but it prevents this sec- 
tion of the book from ranking as a real 
To the nontechnical 
reader, the material here presented will 
probably be most useful ‚for reference in 
connection with one of the standard United 


The treatment - 


He has done a serv- ` 
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States financial histories, such as Dewey’s. 
The rest of the book consists of tech- 
nical facts, records, statistics, charts, etc. 
principally gathered from official sources. 
FRED ROGERS FAIRCHILD 
Yale University 


Rosgınson, Howarp. The British Post 
Office, a History. Pp. xvii, 467. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1948. 
$7.50, 


When Elizabeth died in 1603 the mes- 
sage was carried to James VI in Edinburgh. 
The messenger rode post. He traveled 
three days and two nights at the rate of 
seven miles an hour. Such speed was 
memorable for generations. It was sur- 
passed by the mail coach during the early 
decades of the nineteenth century when the 
countryside was astonished by the hazard- ` 
ous speed of ten miles an hour. Railways 
soon supplanted the coaches. In 1838 the 
mails were carried from London to Liver- 
pool at the speed of twenty miles an hour. 
During the rest of the century communica- _ 
tion by mail improved with the expanding 
railway service. In 1911, at the time of 
King George V’s coronation, an airplane 
flew the royal messages from Hendon to 
Windsor. . Air lines were rapidly extended 
to the Continent and the distant places of 
the Empire. In August 1939 the Caribou 
of Imperial Air Ways carried 960 pounds ~ 


` of mail to New York. At last the Atlantic 


was no hurdle for communication between 
English-speaking people. The British Post 
Office is a dramatic story of human quest 
for faster and faster -communication. 

The British postal system originated 
nearly four hundred years ago. Long be- 
fore this, however, kings made arrange- 
ments to send their own messages over 
widespread „territories. Edward IV estab- 
lished a temporary system of posts in 
1481 to relay messages northward where | 
England was fighting Scotland. Under 
Henry VIII a permanent system was 
founded to facilitate the flow of royal 
dispatches. The Tudor monarchs, har- 
assed by treasonable plots, narrowly lim- 
ited the facilities for travel and communi- 
cation. Private letters were prohibited by 
Elizabeth except when carried by royal 
messengers, who were very reluctant to 
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render this service to the public. The 
early Stuarts expanded the postal facili- 
ties for public use. During the, eighteenth 
century, when monopolies flourished for 
the benefit of the privileged few, the post 
office, operated as a monopoly, charged.as 
much as the traffic would bear. High rates 
discouraged communication. Mocern postal 
services date from the reforms of the early 
nineteenth century. Uniform penny post- 
age, as proposed by Rowland Gill, com- 
bined common sense with humanitarian 
feeling. Postal reform was adopted in 
England as a means of educating the 
masses and striking at an aristocratic 
monopoly. The British reforms of 1840 
soon spread to Europe and America. In 
1863 a single rate of three cents for half 
an ounce was accepted in the United States, 
Institutional historians, as well as stu- 
dents: of social and economic history, will 
welcome Howard Robinson’s well-docu- 
mented volume. He has carefully ex- 
plored the many ramifications of the ever 
expanding postal system, and has conveyed 
this useful information by a clearly writ- 
ten and fully illustrated: narration. 
Raymond G. COWHERD | 


Lehigh University 
J: 


opAL, M. H. The Theory o j Excess 

Profits Taxation (with particular refer- 

ence to India). Pp. xiv, 392. Mysore, 

India: Bureau of Economic Research, 

1947. Rs. 12. 

This is an exhaustive treatment of a 
difficult subject. It is not easy tc read but 
is worth careful study by specialists. ; 

The theory of the excess profits tax is 
discussed as contrasted with the income 
tax. The EPT is not a new tax. Its his- 
tory may be traced more than two thou- 
sand years. It was used in this country in 
Georgia during the War between the States, 
and in Prussia toward the end of the nine- 
teenth century. During the First World 
' War the modern EPT originated in meas- 
ures levied by several countries. It was 
used by the United States then and during 
the existence of the New Deal. 

“The tax is based upon the idea that a 
person’ has no right to get larger profits 
than the norm. ... The primary purpose 
of the E.P.T. is ethical.” Determination 


- trol and government functions. . 
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of the standard rate and of the point and 
degree of excessivity is a difficulty, but 
not an insurmountable one. 
fects not all firms but only those with ab- 
normal profits. In a flexible form it “of- 
fers definite advantages in that it pro- 
vides for risk, correlates normal profits 
with efficiency, applies to all forms of 
business and is progressive.” 

An important chapter of more than a 
hundred pages traces in detail the experi- 
ence of India with the excess profits duty 
enacted in 1919. The author makes sug- 
gestions for improvement of administra- 
tion and makes a plea for the tax as an 
instrument of planning. “By a proper utili- 
zation of this tool the traditional advan- 
tage of free enterprise can bə retained 
along. with an enlargement of central con- 
. The. 
undesirable effects, if any, may be further 
reduced if the tax structure follows sug- 
gestions, such as the adoption of the Capi- 
tal Standard, averaging of profits, reason- 
able depreciation allowances, a standard 
normal rate providing for risk and other 
elements, an effective rate linked to differ- 
ential efficiency, the opportunity to appeal 
to an impertial and independent tribunal, 
and more than all the simplification of the 
tax law, structure and administration.” 

H. R. EnsLow 

Albany, New. York 


Electric Power and Government Policy: 
A Survey of the Relations Between the 
Government and the Electric Power In- 
dustry, Pp. xx, 860. New York: The 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1948. $5.00. 


This comprehensive and factual survey 
of relations between the Government and 
the electric power industry is based upon 
material available to the end of 1940 as- 
sembled by a research staff under the di- 
rection of Arthur R. Burns, and the Fund’s 
Power Committee under the chairmanship 
of J. Henry Scattergood. It concludes 
with a summary. by Edward Eyre Hunt, 
The Power Industry and the Public In- 
terest, originally published in February 
1944 and adopted by the committee as its 
suggestions for a national power policy. 
War conditions delayed publication, and 
though this survey is of great value to the 


The EPT af- - 


A 
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student of the electric utility industry, the 
numerous important developments since 
1941 would inevitably alter or modify 
many of the findings and conclusions. 

In addition to the problems of regula- 
tion and municipal systems, the report dis- 
cusses at length various Federal public 
power agencies and their place in the na- 
tional power picture., This phase is of 
particular interest today because of the 
vigorous attack on Federal projects by the 
private utilities. The committee’s sugges- 
tion is that the power systems of the na- 
tion, which are in fact partly public and 
partly private, be co-ordinated, each to act 
as a healthy check upon the other. 

The survey disposes of the “threat” of 
Federal ownership and’ operation by point- 
ing out that multiple-purpose projects 
which include power, as in the Tennessee 
Valley and elsewhere, could not be under- 
taken by private enterprise. If it is sound 
public policy to construct dams for irriga- 
tion, navigation, and flood control, it is 
likewise sound policy to generate power at 
such dams to help defray part of the cost 
and to conserve natural resources. These 
multiple-purpose public power operations 
provide many indirect benefits (such as in- 
creased taxable values and better resource 
use), in addition to the direct benefits for 
which the projects.are authorized (such as 
improved navigation, irrigation, flood con- 
trol, and power facilities). The report 
makes this point clear. It also makes 
clear that as of the date of this survey, 


“aid to electric co-operatives has involved 
. little or no Federal subsidy, but suggests 


the possible justification of such a subsidy 
as lines are extended to leaner territory, 
either for resulting social and economic 


benefits, or to contribute to recovery in 


times of depression. In these and other 
ways the committee accepts public power 
projects as an integral part of the national 
system. In doing so, it warns that, in 
spite of difficulties in making diréct “yard- 


` stick” comparisons, public projects such as 


the Tennessee Valley Authority have dem- 
onstrated that consumers respond to low 
rates and that the success of the low rate 


policy has justifiably influenced neighbor- 


ing private systems. 
The Power Committee’s recommenda- 


tions in the concluding chapter suggest the 
advisability of revising present utility tax 
laws; point up the need for a more work- 
able system of regulation which will pro- 
tect the interests of both the consumer and 
the investor while preserving initiative and 
discretion on the part of responsible man- 
agement; and recommend co-ordination of 
private and Governmental effort in tne 
field of generation and distribution to as- 
sure nation-wide efficiency. The commit- 
tee recognizes that such objectives are 
more easily formulated than attained, but 
suggests, as a step to meet the problem, 
separating in organization, though not nec- 
essarily in ‘ownership, the functions of 
generation and transmission from the func- 
tions of distribution. This would permit a 
system of regulation reconciling the need 
for increased Federal or regional regula- 
tion of functions which extend beyond local 
areas and, at the same time, permit maxi- 
mum local control over distribution—an 
essentially local function. The extent to 
which the TVA sets such a pattern is rec- 
ognized and relied upon by the committee, 
and TVA experience since the compilation 
of background material would seem to give 
further support to this recommendation. 
Morris LLEWELLYN CooKE 
Philadelphia 


Wırson, G. Liovp. New Departures in 
Freight Rate Making. Pp. 150. New 
York: .Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Corpcration, 1948. $3.00. 


This volume discusses certain tendencies 
which have appeared in rate making in re- 


. cent years. The “unconventional” patterns 


of rate making discussed are: “agreed 
charges,” -special rates made for the Gov- 
ernment under Section 22 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, special rates con- 
tingent upon annual or other periodic 
minimum quantities of goods shipped or 
received, and train-lot or multiple-carload 
rates. About half the volume is concerned 
with agreed charges. British and Cana- 
dian experience with these charges is re- 
viewed. One of the most valuable chap- 
ters of the book presents the viewpoint of | 
Canadian shippers on agreed rates and sets 
forth the views of those who favor them 
as well as of those who are critical of them. 
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Professor Wilson does not attempt to pass 
judgment on the desirability or undesir- 
ability of rates of this character. He does 
conclude, however, that the cGevice .of 
agreed rates “is a significant experimental 
development in rate making technique, the 
advantages and disadvantages of which 
merit careful consideration by the car- 
riers, ‘shippers, and public regulatory 
bodies. S 

A brief chapter discusses rates condi- 
tioned upon the volume of traffic furnished 
by the shipper over a period of time. The 
refusal of the Interstate Commerce, Com» 
mission to approve such rates is noted. 
Rates of this character should no: be con- 
fused with the ones which are dependent 
upon the: size of individual shipments. 
‚Those of the latter type may frequently 
be justified by cost-of-service considera- 
tions; those of the former type are more 
difficult, if not impossible, to justify on 
such grounds, and they therefore give an 
unjustifiable preference to the large .ship- 
pers who alone can benefit from them. 

A chapter on multiple-carload rates re- 
. views the early decisions -of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in which such rates 
were disapproved, or in which dicta may 


be. found condenining them. This is fol- 


lowed by a discussion of the Michigan In- 
trastate Sand and Gravel case.in which the 
Michigan Public Utilities Commission ap- 
proved of multiple-carload rates, and the 
Blackstrap Molasses case in 1939, in which 


the Interstate Commerce Commission first | 


approved of miultiple-carload rates. Men- 
tion might well have been made of the 
Petroleum Rail Shippers’ case in 1941 (243 
ICC 589), in which the Commission urged 
the railroads to consider the possibility of 
establishing multiple-carioad rates on gaso- 
line, although it was unable to see its way 
clear to require their establishment under 
the circumstances as presented there. 
D. Pur LACKLIN 
University of Illinois 


REEDE, ARTHUR H. Adepia of Work- 
men’s Compensation. Pp. xxiv, 422. 


Cambridgé: Harvard erat Press, 


1947. $5.00. 


Dr. Reede’s Adequacy o f Workmen’s 
Compensation is a carefully compiled and 
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correlated analysis of the significant parts 
of the compensation laws of the: various 
states, the cost of -these laws, the com- 
pensation rate-making procedure, and the 
prevention of accidents. The research has 
been carefully done and e entire book is 
well prepared. 

The first half traces the development of 
compensation legislation in the United 
States by discussing the expanding scope of 
compensation and, benefit scales, the ratio 
of compensation to wage loss, the increas- 
ing number of occupations eligible for com- 
pensation, and the ascending amounts of 
compensation. These are all measured as 
of 1915, 1920, 1930, and 1940, with a sup- 
plement including legislation up to 1945. - 
Comparison of legislation by states, in 
tabular form, is not new, but it is refresh- 
ing to find the tables restricted to a single 
subject, plainly stated, and easy of com- ' 
prehension. 

Dr. Reede. has given perhaps too much 
importance to the American Accident Ta- 
ble—a tabulation of some twenty-five years 
ago, compiled from the meager information 
then available. The table suffices for com- 
parative calculations—an estimate of the 
cost of a change in benefits, for example— 
in states lacking in statistical information 
of their own. i 

The discussion of rate making in a book 
of this size is necessarily brief. There is, 
however, a sufficient though general descrip- 
tion of the methods of compiling manual 
rates. There is also reference to the spe- 
cific experience rating plans for risks of’ 
considerable size. In describing the cost 
of compensation insurance, attention is 
called particularly to small classes with 
prohibitive rates. Possibly the author 
should have added the fact that some of 
these small classes do not represent. sepa- 
rate enterprises and should not exist, but. 
should, rather, be included in the principal 
industries of which the work forms a part. 

The concluding chapters are devoted to 
a description of safety work, which is 
traced from the early days of safety bally- 
hoo to the serious business of accident 
avoidance now practiced. The effect of 
accident prevention work is, as the author 
states, nebulous. We have noted a reduc- 
tion in the number of multiple injury acci- 
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dents and also a reduction in machine ac- 
cidents, but have the impression that ac- 
cidents due to hand tools, handling of 
objects, falls of persons, etc., show less 
change. . . 

One of the serious difficulties in writing 
a book on compensation is the fluid nature 
of the subject—changes occur before the 
ink is dry. It is to be hoped that Dr. 
Reede will have the opportunity to bring 
his comparison up to 1950 in a later edi- 
tion of his interesting work. 

Grecory C. KELLY 
Philadelphia 


‘GoMBERG, WILLIAM. A Trade Union 
Analysis of Time Study. Pp. xi, 243. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1948. $4.25. | i 


Perhaps no other management function 
has. been so often questioned recently as 
the strict management control over the 
taking of time studies and the setting of 
production standards. There is no sterner 
critic of present-day techniques than Dr. 


Gomberg, who has spent. more than fifteen. 


years in active participation on questions 
relative to time standards in the garment 
industry. 
the Management-Engineering Department 
of the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union and has discussed this subject 
at many management conferences across 
the nation, has written many articles, and 
has acted as consultant to many other: un- 
ions. He, therefore, brings a well-thought- 
out and seasoned slant to a discussion of 
the techniques of time study. To many 
- industrial engineers in industry it will be 
a new-and somewhat different approach. 
Yet, the problems he discusses are the 
problems industrial engineers grapple with 
daily, pragmatically seeking elements of 
solution. l l 
While basic destructive criticism seems 
to be the theme of this work, no real offer 
of a better technique seems to be forth- 
‘ coming. It is much like reading a mystery 
novel in which everyone is eliminated and 
the villain never is uncovered. An ex- 
tremely careful job has been done on the 
‘bibliography and quotations, where over 
350 sources of data are acknowledged. In 
selecting key phrases and passages for 
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quotation without regard to context the 
authör often misleads the reader to whom 
the original text is not familiar in its en- 
tirety. The main target of the book is the 
so-called scientific contention of industrial 
engineers who refuse to admit that the re- 
sultant standards are merely approxima- 
tions and samples and are therefore not 
applicable to all workers on an equal basis 
with extreme mathematical and/or sta- 
tistical accuracy. Dr. Gomberg calls to 
mind that structural engineers, using exact 
and well-proven formulae, add a safety 
factor of as much as twelve times to the 
result when figuring stresses of bridge 
trusses; but an industrial engineer, using 
small samples and formulae involving hu- 
man judgment, claims no possible variation 
from his result. 

Even granting the possibility of attain- 
ing extreme mathematical accuracy in 
time study of the actual operations or, 
as it is stated, the mechanical sources of 
variation, the real bombshell is dropped 
when the contention is made that there 
are three other sources of variation which 


-must be accounted for in setting produc- 


tion rates: namely, physiological, psycho- 
logical, and sociological. These conditions, 


"Dr. Gomberg states, must all be completely 


segregated and measured and given a time 
factor in setting up the rate. In addition, 
all standard data and predetermined mo- 
tion time standards cannot be applied be- 
cause each operator, being an individual, 
does not perform each motion in exactly 
the same way, therefore precluding the 
posibility of training all operators to, per- 
form duiies in identical motion patterns. 
To support these contentions Dr. Gomberg 
delves deeply into industrial psychology 
and draws heavily upon his chosen au- 
thorities in the field to the extent that 
nearly every page contains a quote of some 
type. 

It is not quite clear as to-what type of 
person the book was intended to reach. If 
the intended reader is the average rank and 


file of the ILGWU, then the highly sta- 


tistical and psychological approach seems 
incongruous and even the average time- 
study practitioner would generally be un- 
able to understand the details. As a highly 
theoretical work, however, for the ad- 
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vanced statistician and psychologist it 


points out the uncharted and unresolved. 


areas of the problem which as yet are a 
burden and which will result in inequities 
in our present-day time-study techniques, 
much. as a theoretical economist might 
point out the inequities in our present-day 
economy. In his conclusion Dr. Gomberg 
admits he has no solution other than hop- 
ing to inspire -time-study practitioners to 
look over their techniques and make an 
honest attempt to develop better ones, or 
if this is not possible, to subject rates to 
collective bargaining ‘much as base rates 
are at present. 
: V. DONALD SCHOELLER 
University of Pennsylvania 


CHAFEE, ZECHARIAH, JR. Government and 
Mass Communications: A Report from 
the Commission on Freedom of the 
Press. Two volumes. Pp. xxiii, 830. 
Chicago: 
Press, 1947. $7.50. 

The Commission on the Freedom of the 
Press asked Zechariah Chafee, Jr. to ana- 
lyze the large body of fact anc opinion 
gathered in the Commission’s investiga- 
tions with the purpose of reachinz a more 


specific statement of the problems arising | 


out of the relations between government 
and mass communications in the Ameri- 
can Republic and the formulation of: rec- 
ommendations useful in difficult situations. 
Under mass communications newspapers 
and news magazines, the radio anc the mo- 
tion picture were considered as dissemina- 
tors of news. At the same time the whole 
range of government from local to na- 
tional was brought under scrutiny. The 
task given to Dr. Chafee was one of vast 
complexity and of the first order of im- 
portarice. In the preparation of Eis report 
Dr. Chafee visualized clearly the readers 
to whom he addresses his discussion and 
conclusions. “This is a book for citizens 
who are interested in the press,” he re- 
marks, and adds: “. . . this is net a legal 
treatise to help lawyers write briefs but a 
series of sketches of various ways in which 
the law operates upon -newspapers and 
other agencies of communication.” ` 

In Part I Dr. Chafee discusses the use 
“of governmental powers to limit or sup- 
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press discussion. This deals with the pro- 
tection of. individual interests against un- 
truthful and unjustifiable publications, pro- 
tection of the common standards of the 
community. protection against internal dis- 
order and interference with. the operation 
of government, and protection against ex- 
ternal aggression. Part II considers af- 
firmative governmental activities for en- 
couraging the communication of news and 
ideas. Under this general topic Dr. Chafee 
deals with the problem of making essential 
physical fecilities accessible -to all, the 
problem of traffic regulations particularly 
on the air waves where the wave lengths 
are limited in number, the application to 
the press cf general legislation governing 
business ccncentration and the relations 
between business and labor, and the ques- 
tion of whether the government can make 
the press better by formal legislation. 
Part III considers the role of government 
when it acts as a party to communications. 
The chapter headings “The Government 
Talks to the People” and “The People 
Talk to the Government,” suggest the area 
of this part of the discussion. 

No review can present the wealth of 
material made available within these two 
volumes. Dr. Chafee’s predilections stem 
from the First Amendment. „He assumes - 
that complete, accurate, and responsible re- 
portage independent of government pro- 
vides the indispensable basis for the suc- 
cessful operation of the American demo- 
cratic system. But he recognizes, as did 
the Commission, that the industrial revolu- 
tion has.created problems of”the utmost 
complexity. Communications, whether 
through newsprint, radio, or the motion 
picture, have inevitably become big busi- 
ness. “The press is to be free,” he sug- 
gests, “so taat it can give the community 
the. service needed from ‘the press... . 
Leaders of newspapers and radio have fre- 
quently been inclined to glory in the fact 
of protecticn [by the First Amendment] 
without bothering about what is protected. 
Many of them have behaved as if the 
First Amendment were a high beard fence 
behind which they could hide and do what- 
ever questionable acts they pleased—pay 
substandard wages, refuse to bargain col- 
lectively with their employees, break 
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solemn pledges: about the quality of fu- 
ture radio programs, form monopolies. . . . 
Another point often forgotten is that the 
First Amendment was not adopted to pro- 
tect vehicles of advertising and entertain- 
ment. They are legitimate and beneficial 
activities, but so are stock-broking and 
circuses, which receive no constitutional 
immunity. The more newspapers and 
radio allow advertising and miscellany to 
swamp news and ideas, the greater the risk 
of losing some of their privileged position.” 

Dr. Chafee considers the protection of 
the individual or of groups against libel 
one of the easier problems. In the matter 
of so-called “subversive” material he stands 
squarely on the Holmes doctrine of “clear 
and present danger.” Obscenity presents 
greater difficulties because in the end the 
word must be defined in terms of the gen- 
eral standards of the community, which 
standards are sometimes difficult to deter- 


mine with scientific accuracy. More difh-. 


` cult still are the. problems arising out of 
_ the fact that mass communications are big 
business. “In a general way,” Dr. Chafee 
concludes, “the government ought not to 
regulate what the media say; but it has to 
regulate somewhat the property and hu- 
man organizations which enable the media 
to-say it.” “Institutions,” he adds, “be- 
come vulnerable when they cease to do 
their main jobs well. Sooner or later the 
public welcomes somebody else who will 
~ furnish what it lacks—frequently the state. 

. Therefore, the strongest assurance 
which the press can have against govern- 
mental encroachment is the vitality of its 
service to the community.” Dr. Chafee’s 
main conclusion is that the ultimate solu- 
tion of the complex and varied problems 
of mass communication lies with the re- 
sponsible leaders of the industries them- 
selves, 

Dr. Chafee’s analysis is painstaking and 


. his arguments approach difficult problems. 


from all sides. He is fair, objective, and 
balanced. He has put the American pub- 
lic greatly in his debt, for no one can deal 
with the problems of the press without be- 
ginning with this analysis. 
RALPH H, GABRIEL 
Yale University. 
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BLANKENSHIP, ALBERT B. (Ed.). How to 
Condust Consumer and Opinion Re- 
search. Pp. xi, 314. New York: Harper 
& Brothers under the sponsorship of. 
American Council on Public Relations, 
1947. $4.00. 


In this series of twenty-three essays, 4. 
group of leading students and practitioners 
in the fisld of consumer and opinion sur- 
veying indicate succinctly and informa- 
tively the general types of practical prob- 
lems to which they have applied ques- 
tionnaire surveys with some success and 
appraise their experience with a view to pro- 
viding guidance to others, both clients and 
researchers, who are concerned with such 
problems. Many readers of widely varied 
interests will find these essays helpful, and 
every reader will be impressed with the 
possibility, here amply demonstrated, of 
supplying business, industry, government, 
and social agencies generally with a va- 
riety of information of great value from 
the standpoint of policy formation and 
planning. a 

The volume is divided into three parts. 
Part I, which is concerned with ‘ ‘surveys 
reported to business and industry,” in- 
cludes seventeen essays bearing on prob- 
lems of market development, public rela- 
tions of business and industrial firms, the 
effectiveness of the different media, par- 
ticularly radio and press, and employee 
Part II, which is concerned with 
“surveys reported to the government,” de- 
scribes and evaluates the work of the Sur- 
veys Division of the Office of War In- 
formation during the war, the use of sam- 
ple surveys by the Bureau of the Census, 
surveys of consumer requirements by the 
War Production Board, and attitude sur- 
veying in the Department of Agriculture. 
Part III is a single essay devoted to con- 
sideration of “surveys reported, to the pub- 
lic,” with some attention to the use of sur- 
veys in connection with the more abstract 
problems of an psychology and political 
science. 

The editor, Dr. Blankenship, qie 
each of the contributors to tell about the 
purposes served by surveys in his par- 
ticular field, to outline the basic methods 
and techniques employed, and to make his 
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discussion concrete by ‘describing a par- 
ticular study. The several authors fol- 
' lowed this assignment fairly closely. The 
reader is therefore given useful insights 
into the status of research in the fields 
covered. However, since methods and 
‚techniques are in general similar, regardless 
of the concrete problems to which they are 
applied, there is a good bit of repetition 
in the series of essays. This was un- 
doubtedly foreseen and is not altogether 
unfortunate; it contributes to the lay 
reader’s understanding and it will suggest 
to potential users of survey techniques 
-new and: often ingenious applications that 
will be of interest and use to them. 
Particularly noteworthy from the stand- 
point of this reviewer is the relative ab- 
sence of any doctrinaire commitment to 
particular methods and techniques such as 
one sometimes encounters in the councils 
of professionals in the survey field. There 


seems to be clear recognition on the part _ 


‘of most of these writers that each problem 
is special, having its own requirements of 
accuracy, its own limited support fund and 
time schedule, and requiring, therefore, a 
particular selection of method and- tech- 
nique. Some academic readers may lament 
the lack of explicit attention to problems 


of reliability and validity, although much. 


of the content bears upon these problems 
by implication. Some may feel also that 


there is considerable imbalance among the. 


three parts of the book, that more atten- 
tion by more writers of somewhat diver- 
gent experiences and points of view might 
have been given to problems of attitude 
and opinion research that is not done for a 
particular client. The general reader will 
detect some significant differences among 
the writers in the social philosophy that 
they bring to bear upon their undertakings 
—as, for example, the difference in concep- 
tion of the role of the market researcher; 
is it merely to facilitate the sale of a prod- 
uct or a firm as is, or is it to assist in 
making the product or the firm saleable 
through intelligent development? 

The book is designed to serve two pur- 
poses: to guide businessmen and others 
who have problems amenable to study by 
sampling questionnaire techniques, and to 
provide a useful text in specialized -raining 
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courses in colleges and universities where - 


students are being prepared for careers in 
market and opinion research. It will un- 
doubtedly ` serve both of these purposes 
better than any other volume now avail- 
able.. For these purposes, Dr. Blankenship 
made a good selection of authors; each of 
them has been something of a pioneer 
(and a, progressive one) in his particular 
domain. 

: CLYDE W. HART 
University of Chicago 


SHERIF, MUZAFER, and HADLEY CANTRIL. 
The Psychology of Ego-Invoivements: 
Social Attitudes and Identifications. Pp. 
vill, 525. New York: John Wiley & 
sons; London: Chapman & Hall, 1947. 
$6. 00. 


Sociologists who nave. interested them- 
selves in the social psychology of person- 
ality have come for the most part to use 
the concept of the “self” to apply to that 


which gives both meaning and unity to the - 
vast array cf habits, ideas, attitudes, and _ 


traits constituting personality. As a con- 
cept it has been developed logicelly from 
the sociological conception of social inter- 
action. Although the idea of the self in 
vague outline was originally espoused by 
psychologists, few if any recent writers in 
that field have had any interest in it. 

It is in terms of this background that 
The Psychology of Ego-Involvements has 
its greatest significance. These psycholo- 
gists have, in this book, used the concept 
of the self as the unifying theme in a first 
step toward a system of social psychology. 
It is true thet they call the self the “ego,” 
but it is still recognizable as the ccncept of 
self which Cooley used. If other psycholo- 
gists find this notion acceptable it will 
mean that here for the first time there is 
a possibility of developing a common lan- 
guage among psychologists, social psycholo- 
gists, and sociologists. : 

The authors do give the idea of the self 
a special twist in that they have tied it in 
with the psychology of norms (for which 
Sherif has become known) and the psy- 
chology of attitudes (which is one of 
Cantril’s specialties). The self or ego is 
seen as a genetic development of norms 
and related attitudes growing out of the 
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individual’s progressive involvement and 


identification with one group after another. 
Group membership gives the individual 
status and provides him with frames of 
reference which shape his readiness to act 
toward the situations he meets. _ 

Two special emphases are given by the 
authors as they sketch the development of 
the ego—one, that the ego undergoes a 
special re-formation in adolescence as the 
youth undergoes rather drastic changes in 
his relations with his membership groups; 
the other, that the ego is subject to various 
degrees of breakdown, which underlie cer- 
tain forms of delinquency and varieties 
of mental-emotional disorganization. After 
gathering together a somewhat random col- 
lection of illustrations of ego-involvement 
from the field of literature, the authors 
conclude the book with a pitting of their 
formulation of social psychology against 
that of the psychoanalysts. 

Sociologists will wonder at the evidences 


‘of unfamiliarity with the formulations of 


G. H. Mead and the consequent failure to 


‘emphasize the nature of language, com- 


munication, and role-taking in the develop- 
ment of the ego. They will also wonder at 
the insistence on a sharp distinction be- 
tween “social” attitudes and “nonsocial” 


attitudes, and at the hints of the persist- 


ing notion (to which so many psychologists 
still seem to be wedded) that biological 
factors “really cause” these attitudinal 
phenomena. The implications of this lat- 
ter insinuation, which’ appears here and 
there throughout the book, are that “if we 
really knew enough, we wouldn’t have to 
go through all this nonsense about .the 
category of the social to explain norms and 
attitudes”! 

It seems to the reviewer that the pres- 
ent authors have been somewhat indis- 
criminate in their attack on psychoanalysis. 
Many psychoanalytic concepts are com- 
plementary to the ego conceptions found 
in this book. This may be shown by an 
illustration: most of us belong to refer- 
ence groups having contradictory norms 
which, when internalized in us as indi- 


_ viduals, serve to block and frustrate us; 


the psychoanalytic concepts of the mecha- 
nisms of defense and substitution—such as 
those of projection, rationalization, un- 
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doing, reaction formation, conversion and 
the like—are necessary here in order to ex- 
plain our subsequent behavior; mere tak- 
ing stock of group membership or reliance 


‘ on the psychology of norms will not give 


us prediction and control in this situation. 
It is, however, only fair to note that many 
other criticisms of psychoanalysis made by 
Sherif and Cantril are quite justified. 

This book raises a good many questions 
as much by what it does not say as by 
what it says. To take an example, since 


.we know from experience that our atti- 


tudes vary in intensity, how do we explain 
this phenomenon in terms of the Sherif- 
Cantril theory? The authors leave the 
reader the false impression that all atti- 
tudes are more or less equivalent to one 
another as far as the degree of their effects 
on motivation is concerned. Then again, 
to choose another example, how are we to 
explain the individual’s choice of groups to 
which to affiliate? Since group member- 
ship determines attitude, in the Sherif- 
Cantril view one is left with the necessity 
of explaining new group affiliation from 
past group membership. This complete en- 
vironmental determinism—based on group 
membership—leads ultimately to an im-. 
passe from which the authors could have 
saved us had they taken into account 
Dewey’s and Mead’s ideas about “thought” 
as an internal conversation. ~ 

Although it has some weaknesses, this 
book must not be lightly dismissed. It is 
fertile with suggestions for testing em- 
pirically the constructs associated with the 
idea of the self-—~something which the 
sociologists have been lax about. And if 
psychologists in goodly numbers find the 
book acceptable it may portend new pos- 
sibilities for co-operative endeavor among 


_ the social sciences, 


MaAnrorp H. KUHN 
University of Iowa 


MOEHLMAN, Conrad H. The Church as 
Educator. Pp. vii, 184. New York: 
Hinds, Hayden, and Eldredge, 1947. 
$2.00. 


In less than two hundred pages Dr. 
Moehlmzn has packed an amazing amount 
of information and sage comments upon 
the history and place of the church as an 
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educator in Western civilization. In some 
respects each chapter is like an essay; but 
they all deal with the central theme. 

The book is liberal in its approach, 
shows “the breakdown of medieval reli- 
gious synthesis and the birth of the mod- 
ern religious Synthesis in prepes perspec- 
tive.” 

In America, at least, the war against ec- 
clesiastical reaction has been won in Ameri- 
can education both in the universities and 
‘the public schools. The situation today is 


a far cry from the antagonism to education. 


exhibited, for instance, by such individuals 
as Sir William Berkeley, governor of Vir- 
ginia, who wrote: “I thank God there are 
no schools or printing, and I hope we shall 
not have them these hundred vears; for 
learning has brought disobedience and 
heresy and sects into the world, and print- 
ing has divulged them, and libels against 
the best government, God keep us from 
both.” 

The author is thoroughly committed to 
free education and 'noninterference . from 
religious groups; is against the parochial 
school system and all attempts to intro- 
duce sectarian ideals into public schools. 
Moreover, he is on the side of unshackled 
scientific inquiry. “The spirit of free in- 
quiry,” he writes, “the scientific attitude 
toward life, cannot be kept out of de- 
nominational academies and colleges and 
theological seminaries. It has penetrated 
into their most sectarian classrooms and 
cannot be suppressed. ... The American 
university has won the higher educational 
race. Sectarian reaction has been defeated 
by the scientific spirit ‚and democratic 
faith.” 

He believes that the Bible still has a 
very important place in our society, but 
that the study of this book should be in 
line with the facts of history and modern 
life. “Only when the Bible is humanized 
can it.again become meaningful to ‚the 
average American child.” 

New religious values must emerge in the 
atomic age and “American education will 
help youth to discover them.” The new 
. religious synthesis must develop a.com- 
mon faith (cf. John Dewey). The great 
goal ahead is “one-world religious coopera- 
tion on equal terms.” The author does not 
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neglect, however, the personal ideals and 
integrity necessary to make this great 
achievement possible, 

Since sectarianism has outlived its use- 
fulness, there must emerge a new ethical 
religion which will make its contribution 
to a genuine human brotherhooc and world 
peace. l 

Dr. Moehlman, professor emeritus of the 
history of Christianity at the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, has long been 
recognized as one of the great scholars in 
the Christian Church. This recent con- 
tribution should be thought provoking for 
those individuals who are interested in re- . 
ligious values in the modern world. 

Ray H. ABRAMS 

University of Pennsylvania 
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QUIGLEY, MARTIN, JR. Magic Shado 
The Story of the Origin of Motion Pic- 
tures. Pp. 191. Washington: George- 
town University Press, 1948. $3.50. 


Told by a less gifted author, the story. 
of the origin of motion pictures might 
have been a bit on the dry side, as de- 
scriptive research so often is, but here one 
vividly senses the joy of discovery ex- 
perienced by the author as he came upon 
each new morsel of information. i 
‚ During years of intensive browsing in 
promising fields abroad and at home, Mr. 
Quigley acquired a wide and enthusiastic 
perspective of his beloved art-science, and 
the telling is enhanced by generous bits of 
side history and anecdote that round out 
the story and increase the interest, 

One cannot but feel that this is authentic 
history anc that the subject has been thor- 
oughly covered, starting as it does with 
prehistoric attempts to depict motion in 
cave pictures and citing all the adversities 
of its development through the ages to the 
final accomplishment of near-perfection. 

Enthusiastically greeting each stage of 
development, audiences thrilled to the 
discoveries of optical foundation builder 
Roger Bacon, artist-engineer da Vinci who 
envisioned the camera obscura, magic- 
lantern discoverer Kircher, and - present- 
age Edison, whose vitascope terminated all. 
primitive research when it premiered in 
New York City in 1896—thirty vears prior 
to the addition of sound. 
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“Lest we be inclined, in these days of 
rapid scientific advance, to take our mov- 
ing pictures too much for granted, it is 
well to have this pleasant opportunity to 
glance ‘backward -through the ages. We 
will then realize why progress was so slow. 
No doubt the greatest retarding factor in 
the early days was the need of adequate 
illumination. 

This struggling art-science, like science 
generally, was ‘retarded too by the basic 
ignorance of all but a very few in the 
higher strata of society. In addition there 
was the ever present fear of being con- 
sidered in league with the devil. None but 
the brave dared to divulge new ideas at a 
time when to project an image from a 
mirror might be considered black art. 

In so fully portraying social conditions 
over a long period, this book is of interest 
beyond that of the subject and may well 
be considered a valuable historical docu- 
ment. This is especially true in view of 
its excellent appendix with sections cover- 
ing descriptive chronology and bibliog- 


_ raphy. The book is well illustrated and 


carries an index. 
/ 


GEORGE S., CRAMPTON 
Philadelphia 


Harris, SEYMOUR E. How Shall We Pay 
for Education? Pp. x, 214. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1948. $3.00. 


How much does the current educational 
dollar buy? How many educational dol- 
lars are and should be available? From 
what sources are they and could they be 
derived? Who get them now? Who 
should get them? ‘These are the kinds of 
simple and crucial questions of educational 
finance which a distinguished economist 


. discusses. in this book with . admirable 


vigor, clarity, and precision. He describes 
the impact of inflation on teachers’ salaries 
and other items in the school budget, he 
reviews tax problems as they affect educa- 


tion, he analyzes private expenditures for - 


schools, and he shows what some of the 
educational alternatives of inadequate 
financing will be. ; 


The treatment of inflation in relation. to 


the present financial problems of education 
is particularly valuable for school adminis- 
trators. The author remarks: “Looking 
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backward, few would have anticipated that 
with national income running at $120 bil- 
lon [late 1947] government would fail to 
raise enough money to pay teachers a living 
wage; nor that the public would not sup- 
port private education at a level adequate 
to maintain the quality of the product. 
Yet what no one would have expected has 
happened” (p. 44). (The italics are the 
author’s. This failure of the country to 
pay for the education it needs and can well 
afford is described mainly in terms of 
taxation and in the common tendency of 
government to reduce taxes in periods of 
great prosperity. 

The least convincing part of the book is 
that dealing with the question of whether 
there are now or are likely to be in the 
near future too many educated people. In 
this section (Chapter ITI), the author ar- 
gues that the country turns out too many 
people who want jobs in business and the 
professions, including teaching, that this 
oversupply will increase in the next ten to - 
twenty years, and that teachers are there- 
fore bound to have financial difficulties. 
He presents the enrollment, population, 
and financial statistics to support this 
view, but he neglects to discuss the basic 
educational question in this connection, 
namely, that a new and dynamic education 
creates new jobs for educated people. 
When agricultural colleges were first estab- 
lished in the United States, for example, 
the author of this book, using his present 
types of reasoning and statistics, could. 
have demonstrated that there was no fu- 
ture in higher education in agriculture. 
The increase in the national income at- 
tributable to only a few of the researches 
of agricultural colleges is of course more 
than the total expenditures on such insti- 
tutions, since their beginnings. How many 
dentists are needed in this country? Only 
a better dental education will answer that 
question. . 

In view of the author’s understandable 
major interest in higher education and his 
devotion of’a large share of his discussion 
to financial problems of colleges and uni- 
versities, it is to be regretted that the cur- 
rent reports of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education were not available at 
the time he wrote this book, His com- 
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‘ments on the enrollment, staff, and finance 
sections of the reports would have been 
particularly. useful. 

The author’s clear and convincing state- 
ment of the case for increased governmen- 
tal and especially Federal aid to educa- 
tion is in itself a sufficient contribution to 
earn the respect of all students of school 
finance. 

HAROLD BENJAMIN 

University of Maryland 


| ZIMMERMAN, CARLE C. Family and Civi- 
ligation. Pp. x, 829. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1947. $4.50. 


The author frankly presents what he 
considers the four ideal standards of so- 
ciological analysis: criticism of other theo- 
ries of the family, tracing the historical 
derivation of the family in Western civili- 
zation, “thoughtful” or philosophical analy- 
sis, and an attempt to arrive at causal ex- 
planations. 

The book is a description and discussion 
of three types of-families: tzustee, „atom; 
istic, and domestic. The trustee family is 
characterized by great power, a wide field 
of action, and great social control. It con- 
siders itself as immortal, with the living 
members being merely agents in the trans- 
mission to the next generation of the 
blood, rights, property, name, and position 
of the family. The atomistic family has 
little power or social control. The indi- 
vidual in the atomistic family is as free 
from family considerations as is com- 
patible with the perpetuation of the family. 
In the domestic family power and social 
control are distributed between the family 
and other agencies. It is characterized by 
considerable mobility, freedom, individual- 
- ism, and the amount of familism necessary 
for the preservation of society. The do- 
mestic family is the transition stage be- 
tween the trustee and the atomistic family. 

The author believes that the the greater_ the 


degree of familism the higher | the quality ° 


of civilization: “Hë feels that thé evidence 
indicates that there is relatively little 
familism today, that the family is ap- 
proaching the atomistic type, and that civi- 
lization is decaying. The only way to. stop 


this decay is to make “familism and child- 


ee age r ar 


bearing the primary duties of the citizen.” 
Ct ee oS EN Te 


-portant gaps in our knowledge.” 
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The primary values of this book are: 
(1) the description of the characteristics 
of familism, and (2) the emphasis on the 
continuity between present and past family 
patterns. Its limitations far outweigh its 
values. Its criticisms of other theories 
are, for the most part, superficial. Its 
claim for Aistorical evidence is subject to 
question in a day when historical experts 
limit themselves to a relatively few years ° 
of a single area and would never attempt 
to become an expert on Western civiliza- 
tion over a period of 6,000 years. 
to arrive at valid generalizations through 
philosophical speculation is out of tune ; 
with contemporary social science with its . 
emphasis on empirical research Finally, - 
the cautious sociologist would be: critical 
of causal explanations, particularly when. 
derived by methods such as presented in 
this: book. 
_ Harvey J. Locke 
University of Southern California 


Wrams, Rosin M., Jr. The Reduction 
of Intergroup Tensions: A Survey of 
Research on Problems of Ethic, Racial, 
and Religious Group Relations. Pp. xi, 
153. New York: Social Science Re- 
search Council, 1947. $1.75. 


The Social Science Research Council 
established in September 1945 a committee 
on techniques for reducing group hostility. 
Professor Robin M. Williams, Jr., of Cor- 
nell University, prepared this report, which 
is a preliminary survey focusing “on the 
relations among racial, ethnic and religious 
groups in the United States.” He “ex- 
amines the more important techniques and 
procedures in use by representative action 
agencies which are seeking to reduce hos- 
tility and resolve conflict in interracial and | 
intercultural group relations. 
analyzes the basic assumptions underlying 
the action programs and proposes research 
designed to test these assumptions. In 
connection with these proposals, research 
which has relevance to these problems is 
discussed with a view to pointing out im- 
In the 
“appraisal of programs” he points to the 
necessity of “systematically checking the 
effectiveness of efforts by appropriate re- 
search.” He deals critically witk the “ 


An effort ` 


He then ° 
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derlying goals and causal assumptions 
upon which action is predicted.” He re- 
ports on the various techniques used for 
controlling: intergroup relations. 

During the last few years the number of 
agencies interested in research and inter- 
group relations has grown considerably. 
Interagency competition was the cause of 
many cases of duplication. 
nary survey prepared by Professor Wil- 
liams is especially valuable in its effort to 
prevent such duplication. The report gives 
a picture of the complexity of the research 
undertaken up to the time of its publica- 
tion. 

. In dealing with the more important types 
of action in current programs of organiza- 
tions in the field of developing better in- 
tergroup relations, the survey misses men- 
tioning——it seems to the reviewer—one of 
special importance: the organization of 
communities around specific issues of cur- 
rent interest to all, or at least most, of the 
groups of the, community without neces- 
sarily dealing directly and outspokenly with 
problems of intergroup relationships. The 
assumption is that the process of working 
together on issues of interest to every par- 
ticipating group will make people aware of 
the interdependency of the different groups 
the community consists of. Such “work- 
ing together” might be the best barrien 
against open Intergroup conflict because. it 


might be possible to prove the imprac- - 


ticability of intergroup conflict from the 
point of view of self-interest of every 
group in the community. 

This observation about the effect of 
democratic co-operative work’ on jnter- 
group relations leads to another one: again 
‘and again (pp. 5, 9, 48, 58, 84, 107) Pro- 
fessor Williams touches on the very basic 
question of the extent to which our social 


order for the sake of its existence is in’ 


need of making use of intergroup tension 
and, therefore, is dependent on the exist- 
ence of intergroup tension. To quote Mr. 
Williams, “It is certainly possible that un- 
planned and essentially non-controllable 
features of modern society make a rela- 


tively high level of intergroup hostility un- - 


avoidable, - This is a question less likely 
to be answered by empirical research than 
by the larger development of times.” 


The prelimi- ` 
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This reply to one of the questions basic 
to all research on how to develop better 
intergroup relations is certainly unsatis- 
factory. It may well be that a clear defi- 
nition of what the author sees as our so- 
cial order may give the lead to a much 
more determined answer. Besides, clarity 
as to the principles of our society should 
make it possible to do empirical research 
on the relationships between these prin- 
ciples and the possibilities of developing 
better intergroup relations of permanent 
character in the United States. - Some as- 
sert that our social order is contradictory 
to intergroup harmony. Does this mean 
that the attempts to better intergroup re- 
lations will be counteracted by the process 
òf our society? Undertakings (for ex- 
ample, intergroup summer camps) success- 
ful in changing prejudiced attitudes should 
be followed up at intervals of 3, 6, 12, 
and 36 months, to find out whether these 
changes proved to be of temporary or 
permanent character. Comparative studies 
should determine the best methods for 
“retention of changes over longer periods” 
(p. 34). Such studies might be, at the 
same time, of importance’ for the basic 
question of relationship between the prin- 
ciples of our society and intergroup peace. 

It is hoped that Professor Williams’ sur- 
vey will be kept up to date by regular 
publications of newly developed research 
projects to prevent duplication of research 
and to assure the use of research findings | 
when and wherever they prove to be help- 
ful. Max WOLFF 

New York City 


Ross,- MALCOLM. All Manner of Men. 
Pp. 314. New York: Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, 1948. $3.50. 


This book is a moving, human docu- 
ment on the, subject of race relations. The 


author writes with intensity of feeling and 


a flair for dramatic presentation. Un- 
fortunately, the material is not well or- 
ganized. As a logical presentation, it lacks 
continuity and, therefore, loses much of its 
force. At times the style gives an impres- 
sion of a jumbled movie script, flash-back 
technique and all. 

All Manner of Men is essentially a col- 
lection of excellent notes, as follows: (1) 


“! spect. 
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history of the wartime Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice (Chapters 2—12, also 
Chapter 21); (2) historical vignettes on 
problems of race and nationality (Chap- 
ters 1, 14-16); (3) regionalism in ‘the 
United States (Chapters 3-4, 6, 13-15); 
(4) essays on tolerance (Chapters 1, 16 
and 20); (5) Government bureaucracy and 
_ politics (Chapters 6, 12, 18; pp. 304 f., 
etc.); (6) a plea for a permanent Federal 
FEPC (scattered references and Chapter 
21); (7) material for an autobiography of 
the former chairman of FEPC (pp. 18, 
131, 132, 179, 205, 264, 316, etc.). 
_ In many ways, the last-menticned item 
constitutes the chief value of the book. 
Mr. Ross emerges as a straightforward, 
hard-hitting liberal, whose ideas compel re- 
He is a skillful publicist and re- 
markably honest in his self-criticism. For 
example, he is his own severest critic: “The 
setting up of the Stacy Committee was an 
irretrievable mistake, and it was largely 
my doing” (p. 132). 

‘His capacity for honest thought deftly 
cuts through accepted conventions and 
shallow emotionalism. In a single para- 
graph, he disposes of a typical objection 
to race equality which is frequenzly raised 
by unthinking people: 

“When I spent the winter of 1931-32 in 
eastern Kentucky ‘and observed there the 
white victims of economic disaster, I saw 


with sadness the low condition to which - 


the collapse of coal mining had brought the 
mountain people. There was not a cabin 
that did not stink of dirty clothes and un- 
washed bodies. Hunger and hopelessness 
does that to people of any color. But.we 
decently fed and comparatively secure peo- 


ple who entered those cabins never thought. 


to lay the blame of.stench and greed on the 
people themselves. We knew the eco- 


nomic bad luck which made. their bodies ` 


filthy and their minds al (pp. 
305-6). 

His ready wit well serves his serious 
purpose: 

“FEPC was established by the President, 
who then laid the baby on Congress’s door- 
step with instructions to feed it. In giving 
FEPC an appropriation in 1944 (by a two- 
vote House margin) Congress adopted both 
the baby and the principle of nondiscrimi- 
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nation; but the family quarrel over the 
matter between the Southern anc Northern 
Democrats left the little bastard unloved 
and untended” (p.-38). 

Mr. Ross presents an excellent case for 
putting an end.to racial discrimination, as 
for instance, by granting Negroes full 
equality before the law. 

Curiously enough, in his plea for a 
permanent FEPC, he frequently argues 
against himself. For instance, Chapter 5, 
“One Man Against Folklore” (pp. 67-79), 
relates the personal achievement of Dwight 
R. G. Palmer, president of the General 
Cable Company, in solving an ugly racial 
problem. As pointed out later, on page 
302, this echievement was more than a 
wartime, expedient to recruit workers. At 
the General Cablé Company in 1947, 
among male workers, “Negroes comprise 
16 pér cent, whereas during the war both 
Negro men and- women workers were only 
11 per cenz. - The detailed breakdown by 
departments shows Negro men working at - 
every job classification along with white 
men. One Negro foreman has ten white 
people in his crew. Says the plant report: 
‘There is absolutely no segregation of Ne- 
groes and whites. All share alike locker 
and washroom facilities. ... In one par- 
ticular department employing both Negro 
and white, the two highest paying jobs are 
held by Negro men. In another depart- 
ment, where a high degree of skill is re- 
quired to operate a machine, Negro men 
have proved to be very successful. In no 
manner or means are Negroes relegated to 
only menial jobs in this plant, but have 
proved their ability and have advanced 
through the. ranks to top jobs.’ ” 

Mr. Ross’s description of Mr. Palmer’s’ 
achievementis at the St. Louis plant makes 
it quite clear that, in this situation, the 
fight for tolerance was won by the convic- 
tion and irfluence of an accepted leader. 
It seems improbable that a Government 
agency, or any law, could ever be so effec- 
tive in reforming local opinion. 

. PAUL Picors_ 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Bossarp, James H. S. The Sociology of 
Child Development. Pp. x, 790. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1948. $4.50. 
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This is the most extensive sociological 
study of the child known to the reviewer. 
Previous investigations of child behavior 
‘have been oriented in physiological, psy- 
chological, or. psychiatric terms, but this 
treatment consistently deals with child de- 
velopment from the point of view of the 
sociologist. The author is Director of the 
William T. Carter Foundation for Child 
Helping at the University of Pennsylvania, 
in which capacity he has conducted both 
intensive and extensive researches into the 
sociology of child development in its nor- 
mal and abnormal aspects. This weighty 
volume is the result of his reseaches. 


The Sociology of Child Development is 


based upon the “situational” approach to 
human behavior. In this context, the term 
“situation” means: “(a) a number of 
stimuli, external to the organism, but act- 
ing upon it, (b) organized and operating 
as a unit, and (c) bearing a special related- 
` ness to one another as stimuli of the spe- 
cific organism involved.” These situations 
are ordinarily accepted as they are found 
in the social. life of the child and are not 
artificially contrived. The author then 
studies the situations in terms of (a) struc- 
ture,-(b) process, and (c) content. 

The scope of the treatment of child be- 
havior may be inferred from the titles of 
the seven sections of the book, each sec- 


tion-including several constituent chapters. - 


These sections are as follows: Part I, ‘In- 
troductory; Part II, The Child and His 
Family Setting; Part III, Facets of Family 
Life; Part IV, Class and Status Differ- 
entials; Part V, Some Problem Families; 
Part VI, Child Development and Non- 
Family Groups; Part VII, The Changing 
Status of Childhood, If any important 
areas of child development capable of so- 
ciological treatment are not included in 
this survey, the reviewer has failed to dis- 
cover them. Family case workers, proba- 
tion officers, juvenile court officials, ele- 
mentary and high school teachers, and 
other groups dealing professionally with 
children (as well as those studying to do 
so) will therefore find this book extremely 
valuable. 

This treatise performs a dual function. 
The author has assembled and reviewed 
all of the available sociological literature 
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on the child and, in the process, much of 
that on the family. He has also intro- 
duced a great deal of research material 
from the files of the Carter Foundation, 
dealing with the behavior of children in 
various situations both within and without 
the family group. The book is thus both 
a’ textbook on the sociology of childhood 
and a report on an extensive research pro- 
gram oriented about a central theoretical . 
framework in this field. In his original 
investigations, the author deals with such 
(comparatively) esoteric facets of child be- 
havior as family table talk, the bilingual 
child, the effects of guests upon the child, 
and the influence of servants upon the 
child. Throughout the discussion, the in- 
sights of the author supplement the inclu- 
sive survey of the relevant material to 
make this an outstanding contribution to 


` the literature of sociology. 


FRANCIS E. MERRILL 
Dartmouth College 


GOODMAN, ABRAM VOSSEN. American 
Overture: Jewish Rights in Colonial 
Times. Pp. xiv, 265. Philadelphia: The . 
Jewish Publication Society of America, 
1947. $3.00. 


This study of the treatment of Jews in 
colonial America presents a fascinating 
‚story of Jews winning a more’ favorable 
position in American society than they had 
enjoyed in Europe. Nevertheless, it is the 
account of a very small minority, less than 


-one thousand Jews among three million 


colonial inhabitants, who were forced to 
live under considerable legal handicaps and 
in an atmosphere of racial prejudice. It is 
interesting to note, however, that the 
prejudice against them in some colonies 
was less than the intolerance shown to 
Catholics or Quakers. l 

The author takes up the lot of the Jews 
in each colony, basing his study largely 
on colonial jaws, documents, diaries, and 
travel accounts. One of the most valuable 
insights into the life of the Jews in co- 
lonial America is found in the diary of 
Ezra Stiles, the Newport, Rhode Island 
minister, later to become president of 
Yale College, who had a keen interest in 
acquiring the Hebrew language and in con- 
versing with Jews. A rich collection of 


wu 
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portraits of colonial Jews is found in this 
volume, from the rascally Hebrew doctor, 
Jacob Lumbrozo, who won the notice of 
posterity by appearing in the court records 
of Maryland on account of his wayward 
amours and his trial for blasphemy, to 
Moses Lindo of South Carolina, the ex- 
pert in indigo, and Michael Gratz, the 
Pennsylvania trader who contributed to 
the development oi the west. 

The Jews in the American colonies 
struggled to free themselves from numer- 
ous legal discriminations. During the 
Dutch rule of New York they were for- 
bidden to enjoy the public worship of their 
religion and to engage in retail trade or the 
‘fur trade; they were excluded from the 
militia and a special tax was imposed on 
them; in some colonies they had difficulty 
in acquiring a Jewish cemetery, and in 
Rhode Island prominent Jewish merchants 
were denied the right of naturalization in 
violation of the Act of Parliament of 1740. 
Nevertheless, many Jews evaded these laws, 
which often became dead letter laws. 

It is a significant fact that the colonial 
colleges were open to Jews, in contrast to 
Oxford and Cambridge, and that the Col- 
lege of Rhode Island (Brown University) 
issued a remarkably liberal statement in 
regard to Jewish students. Nevertheless, 
since Jews were interested chiefly in 


- mercantile careers and colleges were pri- ‘ 


marily institutions to train ministers, very 
few Jews were graduated from the colonial 
colleges. The author finds that South 
Carolina was the most liberal of the Ameri- 
can colonies in granting the Jews civil 
rights, probably because the Huguenots 
had won civil rights for aliens. At times 
the Jews voted in this colony, and a Jew- 
ish planter, Francis Salvador, was elected 
in 1774 to the First Provincial Congress. 

This study of colonial Jews has the ad- 
mirable. virtues of detachment and of 
candor, and it is written in a pleasing style. 
Its chief defects are a certain amount of 
repetition, some padding in narrating well- 
known facts of colonial history, and in 
several instances generalizing on insuff- 
cient evidence.‘ 

CLEMENT EATON 
University of Kentucky 
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WHITE, W. L. Lost Boundaries. Pp. 91. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
1948. $1.50. ` ` 


When we speak of minor tragedies in ` 


American life we generally are not refer- 
ring to our own misfortunes or to the 
“bust” hand an unkindly fate has dealt us. 
Sympathy for others is one of the most 
persistent, even if the least rehabilitating, 
of attitudes which are evoked when we be- 
come conscious of the cruel and irrational 
injustice imposed by social America upon 
a fellow human being. In this brief but 
poignant end true account of a Negro 
doctor and his family living in New Eng- 
land, who were “passing” as white people, 
is presented the haunting specter of fear 
of detection with corsequent humiliation, 
ostracism, and embarrassment. 

Dr. Albert Johnston, Sr., born in Chi- 
cago August 17, 1900, was graduated from 
Rush Medical School only to find no hos- 
pital available for interneship which met 
that school’s standards. Dr: Johnston was 
not just a physician, he was a Negro phy- 
sician. Even Worcester (Massachusetts) 
City Hospital might Lave taken‘him if he 
had been white. (This reviewer in other 
years accompanied the“ Worcester’ police 
with bodies in varyirg degrees of health 
and animacion to this same hospital, and 
may be pardoned a fleeting moment of deep 
anger.) Dr. Johnston finally was accepted 
at Maine General Hospital in Portland. 
No questicns were asked about race and 
so none were answered. A practice in 
Gorham, New Hampshire, fell vacant when 
the local doctor died and Dr. Johnston 
bought it for one thousand dollars.‘ Here 
he established himself as a member of the 
community. He joined the Masons, Ro- 
tary Club, and was elected to the School 
Committee. 
church and,social affairs. 

When war broke out Dr.. Johnston, one 
of the limited number of available radi- 
ologists, applied for a commission in the 
United States Navy. They were urgently 


needed. The fear that investigation might 


reveal that he was colored was present in 
his mind, but did not apparently cause too 
much anxisty. A neat young man from 


- Naval Intelligence visited him and in- 


His wife became za leader in 
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quired what kind of blood he had in his 
veins, not what kind of skill he possessed. 
Shortly thereafter the Navy informed him 
that he did not meet the physical require- 
ments. l 

His son, Albert, Jr., who was born in 
Boston in 1925, came home from Mount 
Hermon, a preparatory school for boys in 
Masschusetts. As young Albert was wash- 
ing in anticipation of a date, his father en- 
tered the bathroom and told him he was 
colored. Except for moving his family to 
Keene, New Hampshire, where the family 
now lives, this is young Albert’s story from 
that time. He enters Dartmouth, isolates 
himself, broods, and worries. He joins the 
Navy and is discharged as psychoneurotic. 
He hitchhikes across the country with a 
. friend, visiting his colored relatives. He 
enters the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia under the G.I. Bill. He tries to 
‘convince himself it really does not matter. 
Negro friends and relatives resent his “so- 
cializing” 
even more his staying “on the other side.” 
It may be necessary to “pass,” but not 
permanently. He finally returns home and 
enters the University of New Hampshire, 
where he is now studying music. The 
Johnston family has withdrawn from free 
and full social activity. This is not fiction. 
This is the story of an American family in 
1948. 

Writing in Ebony in March 1948, Roi 
Ottley claims there are five million Ne- 
groes “passing,” one a top-flight radio girl 
‘Singer; Walter White puts the number at 
thirty thousand, while a writer in the 
American Sociological Review concluded 
that approximately three thousand “pass.” 
Young Albert of Lost Boundaries says 
some Negroes believe the number is thir- 
teen million. 

It is difficult for any reasonably in- 
formed person to believe that human 
decency must depend upon racial origin, 
but apparently it is true. Maybe the 
policy of the United States Navy is closely 
identified with the principles of American 
democracy, but hardly with my under- 
standing of democracy. 

We have had Kingsblood Royal with 
“passing” as its central theme. We have 
had Gentleman’s Agreement, another type 


origin. 


with white people, and resent: 
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of “passing.” This reviewer suggests that 
“passing” be restricted in its American 
usage to those who “pass” the test of 
being decent, kindly, honorable, generous, 
and helpful community members regardless 
of color, creed, race, or place of national 


J. P. SHALLOO 
University of Pennsylvania 


Persons, Stow. Free Religion, an Ameri- 
can Faith, Pp. 168. New Haven: Yale 

` University Press; London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press 
(Yale Historical Publications XLVIII), 
1947. $3.00. 


In the last few years several studies have 
appeared on aspects of liberal religious 
thought in the United States, and Mr. Per- 
sons in this work continues the labors of 
his prececessors. This monograph should 
be read in conjunction with the studies of 


_ Warren and Hofstadter, books which deal 


with’ both the broader and the more spe- 
cific aspects of the religious revolt after 
the Civil War. 

In his book on Free Religion, Mr. Per- 
sons emphasizes the Unitarian origins of 
the movement, its inability to find a com- 
mon social program, and the extreme indi- 
vidualism ‘which dominated its adherents. 
The last two aspects of Free Religion car- 
ried. the more important seeds of its de- - 
struction as an organized and coherent in- 
tellectuel force. It was perhaps to be ex- 
pected, considering the mixture of radicals 
that composed the Free Religious Associa- 
tion,.an organization which had its most 
important period during the’ 1870’s and 
1880’s, that it should be torn with internal 
strife and egocentric strivings. A reading 
of the monograph tends to confirm that 
radical organizations of this type succeed 
only in’ the sense that they fertilize the 
field about them with new ideas and aspira- 
tions; and so it was with the Free Re- 
ligious Association and the National Lib- 
eral League. 

The organization of the study tends to 
be rather confusing, as the last chapters 
seem each to cover the same ground with- | 
out any apparent individual focal purpose. 
The author’s sources are largely those 
readily available in any large research 
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library and consist in the main of the peri- 


odicals, proceedings, and works of the peo- 
ple associated with Free Religion. Perhaps 
the most disconcerting aspect of the book 
is that hardly any effort is made to de- 
velop the historical background underlying 
the basic positions taken by the author. 
For example, although the relationship of 
Free Religion to Unitarianism and Darwin- 
ism is developed rather fully, no adequate 
discussion appears on the relationship of 
Free Religion to such subjects as atheism 
and agnosticism, socialism and economic 
_ change, and the basic economic and social 
foundations of the ideas of the leaders in 
the movement. However, it is perhaps ex- 
pecting too much in a specialized work of 
this type to have a broader development of 
these relationships and backgrounds. 
ALBERT Post 
Madrid, Spain 


Toxsvic, Sicne. Emanuel Swedenborg, 
Scientist and Mystic. Pp. vi, 389. -New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1948. 

85.00. 


This new life of Emanuel Swedenborg ' 


by Signe Toksvig is one of the most strik- 
ing biographies that have been written in 
recent times. The author is highiy quali- 
fied for the task she has undertaken. She 
was able to read the languages which Swe- 
. denborg used in his diary, and consequently 
she has given us a fresh interpretation of 
the man ‘as he really was. I was brought 
up on Emerson’s essay on Swedenborg. and 
the elder Henry James’s treatment of him, 
both of which are: quite inadequate, so that 
it has been a great satisfaction =o come 
upon this competent interpretation. 
Swedenborg was a highly gifted scientist, 
a contemporary of Sir Isaac Newton and 
of Immanuel Kant. He interpreted the 
origin of the planets from the sun and was 
the very first to discover this source of 
our planetary system; he located the brain 
centers by very careful study of the hu- 
man anatomy. He was a leading geologist 
and a very great expert in the origin of 
metals. All his life he continued this 


scientific work, but when he had reached 


_ middle age he suddenly became a noted re- 
vealer of the spiritual realm of the dead 
and seemed to be in immediate intercourse 
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with departed persons. In the field of. 
telepathy he was one of the most gifted 
persons that ever lived. 

Our author is an extremely sound in- 
terpreter of psychic research, and has very 
successfully used her knowledge in this 
field for explaining the experiences’ of Swe- 
denborg. She made a very careful study 
of automatic writing and of the extraordi+ 
nary capacity of the subliminal conscious- 
ness, and has done it most effectively and 
successfully. She does not‘ quite claim that 
everything in Swedenborg’s’ extraordinary 
experiences can be explained by the func- 
tioning of this subliminal consciousness, 
but she more or less implies that it can be 
thus explained; she has not, I think, gone 
beyond what are slowly becoming the es- 
tablished facts in this field. (I have in- 
my possession three volumes written auto- 
matically by a woman who has written, her 
books without any consciousness of what 
she was writing.) 

Signe Toksvig has given as a very 
graphic illustration of Swedenborg’s reli- 
gious outlook, his criticism of the prevail- 
ing Lutheran theology and ‘a new inter- 
pretation of a much deeper religious con- 
ception. And she has very adequately 
explained why Swedenborg has become the 
founder of a new‘ church movement which 
has quite an important place in our Ameri- 
can life. Her book is freshly written 
throughout, interesting from cover to 
cover, and is in my opinion one of the 
leading biographies of our present age. It 
is bound to be recognized as a very signifi- 
cant book, and I am tremendously en- 
thusiastic about it. 

Rurus M. Jones 

Haverford College 
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FOREWORD 


. In planning this issue of THE ANNALS the special editors have tried to collect a 
series of articles that will present a composite view of the quadrennial adventure of 
the American citizens in choosing their next President. 

Although the articles lean strongly toward the practical side of -politics, the 
theoretical aspects have not been neglected. The inclusion of a series of articles 
‘ on the principal pressure groups is intended to point up the tremendous influence 
of these minority groups and to indicate clearly that on national and international 
issues there exist considerable confusion and conflict. . 

The perennial appearance of third parties does not lessen this confusion. Seem- 
ingly of little import, the third-party movements have usually stood for principles 
later accepted by the major parties. They have had current political significance 
in upsetting the delicate balance of voting power of the two major parties. The 
Wallace movement and the Democratic revolt in the South both represent discon- 
tented elements among the American electorate. 

Readers will notice that the Republican National Convention has been covered 
more thoroughly inthis issue than have the Democratic and Progressive Conven- 
tions. This somewhat one-sided treatment was necessitated by the printer’s 
schedule; the later conventions could not be covered if this issue was to reach the 
reading public at-the beginning of the national campaign early in September. 

The editors hope that this series of articles, written by authors with special 
qualifications and knowledge of the subject matter, may make a little clearer the 
inner workings of the great American game of politics. 


CHARLES C. ROHLFING 
James C. CHARLESWORTH 
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Is Our Two-Party System ‘‘Natural’’? 


By James C. CHARLESWORTH 


EFORE we can determine why the 
two-party system persists in the 
United States, or even that we have a 
two-party system, we must first estab- 
lish what a political party is. 
not difficult if we take into account only 
what avowed party members do, but it 
‚becomes a wordy and profitless exercise 
if we try to reconcile the views of those 
who classify party activities according 
to their own purposes. Thus to a states- 
man trying to develop a new national 
unity, parties and factions and cabals 
are one and the same. , 

Lord Belhaven, appealing in 1706 to 
the Parliament of Scotland to reject 
union with England and pointing to the 
evils of English polity, said that “fac- 
tions have now become independent, 
and have got footing in councils, in 
‘ Parliaments, in treaties, in armies, in 
corporations, in families, among kin- 
dred; yea, man and wife are not free 
from their political jars.” President 


Washington, in: his farewell address, - 


warned against the “baneful effects of 
the spirit of party.” Lenin, Stalin, 


, Mussolini, and Hitler, who achieved na- . 
‘tional ‘solidarity through violence, de-: 


stroyed political parties through vio- 
lence. To the founding patriot and to 
the dictator a party is any group op- 
posed to him. 
Legislatures in republican states de- 
. fine parties quantitatively. If a body of 
citizens wishes to nominate candidates 
to public office, and if it is large enough 
to justify public expenditure for ballots 
and counts, it is invested with the status 
of party and required to organize and 
conduct itself according to uniform 
rules. A historian or sociologist re- 
gards a party as a body of opinion, or 
a mass of sentiment, pushing the coun- 


This is’ 


try along a recognizable course. A pro- 
fessional “do good-er” regards parties 
as cliques of professional workers who 
have entered politics as a means of 
earning a livelihood and who must be 
watched lest they-do too well, even as 
the Federal Trade Commission and 
Better Business Bureaus must watch 
businessmen. 


DEFINITIONS BY POLITICAL SCIENTISTS 


A pélitical scientist finds it difficult 
to define a political party. If he fol- 
lows the legislative method, he finds 
that the Socialist Party is a party at 
one time and not at another, even 
though it is governed by the same com- 
mittee and pursues the same ends. If 
he follows the sociological tack, he must 
perforce include the Farm Bloc and the 
Anti-Saloon League. If he turns ideal- 
ist, and agrees with Burke’s well-worn 
statement that it is “a body of men, 
united for the purpose of promoting by 
their joint endeavors the public inter- 
est, upon some principle on which they 
-are all agreed,” he becomes as unre- 
alistic as his eloquent predecessor. 

If he follows Henry Jones Ford, he 
finds that “the distinction between 
party and faction seems to be this: 
party aims at administrative control, 
while faction is the propaganda of a 
particular interest. Party, therefore, 
contains a principle of conservatism. 

..? 1 Pareto divides them into two 
groups: those that seek power and those 
that contain a high percentage of fa- 
natics, who do not expect to gain power. 


Professor MacMahon says, “Considered 


nationally political parties in the United 
States may be described as loose alli- 


1 Henry Jones Ford, The Rise and Growth l 
~of American Politics (1898), p. 127. 
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ances to win the stakes of power em- 
bodied in the presidency. ‘ie 

The literature in the field bounds 
with definitions. Further quoting would 
only establish that definitions are usu- 
ally framed so as to be useful to the 
purposes sought by the definer. Since 
this number of THE ANNALS is devoted 
to an elucidation of the issues, pro- 
cedures, and consequences of the 1948 
Presidential election, it would probably 
be appropriate to accept MacMahon’s 
characterization, or perhaps to frame a 
definition. somewhat more’ specific: A 
political party in the United States is 
a legally recognized body of voters 
which seeks to control governmental 
policy by persuading the electorate to 
install its candidates as public officers. 


How Dip PARTIES COME ABOUT? 


Theories concerning the origin of po- 


litical parties, like disquisitions on eco- 


nomic and political systems, are valid 
only as they are related to their times 
and places. The motivations which 
brought forth the Peisistratans were con- 
nected with needed reforms in Athens 
in the sixth century B.c., and those that 
evoked the Gracchans were just as inti- 
mately related to Rome in the second 
century B.c. The long Guelph-Ghibel- 
line feud eventually expressed the ri- 
valry of pope and emperor for hegemony 
in northern Italy during the thirteenth 
century, but it began as a fight between 
two German houses and did not spread 
elsewhere, although the strife between 
church and empire was well-nigh uni- 


_ 2 Arthur W. MacMahon, “Parties, Political: 
United States,’ Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences, Vol. 11 (1933), p. 596. ` 

3 Professor Schattschneider, whose article 
appears in this number, has as .chairmam of 
the Political Parties Committee of the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association just made an 
appeal for wider and deeper study of parties. 
In his pamphlet The Struggle for Party Gov- 
` ernment ‚(University of Maryland) he asks 
many questions concerning. their utility. and 
. destiny. 


~ litical and economic events. 


versal. The brutal fifteenth-century 
Wars of tae Roses embraced among 
other things the age-old political dis- 
pute ovér prerogative, but they were 
fought. by specific noble houses seeking 
to dominate a specific throne. In -the 
United States, ante bellum Democratic 
views on slavery and parochialism were 
pertinent to a particular region at. a 
particular time. Many other examples 
may readily be adduced to ‘illustrate 
that parties are procedural and not sub- 
stantive. a 


The Speculative School 


Yet there is abundant literary specu- 
lation supporting the view that political 
parties are a kind of immanent social 
phenomenon, emerging in response to. 
universal human impulses, and not 
waiting for evocation upon specific po- 
Macaulay, 
in his history of the Whig revolution of 
1688-89, pretended to divide society 
into sanguine innovators and com- 
placent coniormers: This psychological 
and temperamental cleavage produced 
a continuing liberal and conservative 
bifurcation.* 

Friedrich Röhmer. a hundred years 
ago advanced a biochemical theory of 
political affiliation. . As a person be- 
comes older he becomes more conserva- . 
tive, and thus we have radicals, liberals, 
conservatives, and reactionaries, who 
organize themselves into appropriate 
groups. Roberto Michels assays a 
number of reasons for the appearance 
and persistence of parties.’ First, there 
are the charistic parties, exemplified by 
the followers of Lassalle, Mussolini, and 
Hitler. In some societies, certain indi- 
viduals must lead someone somewhere - 


* Thomas E. Macaulay, History of England, 
from the Accession of James II, Vol. 1 (5 
volumes, 1848-61), pp. 98-99. 

5 Roberto Michels, “Some Refection on the 


Sociological Character of Political Parties,” 


American: Political Science Review, Vol. 21 
(Nov. 1927), p. 753.* . 
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_ and others must follow, or both types. 


will develop frustrations. A second con- 
tinuing reason is the difference between 
. socioeconomic classes, which is perhaps 
the most overworked of all the theories 
of political compartmentation. 

A third explanation notices differ- 
ences along political and moral lines. 
Thus we have monarchist versus repub- 
lican and slavery versus antislavery 
cleavages. A fourth category includes 
the national parties, e.g., the Irish Na- 
tionalists before the creation of Eire, 
the Czechs in the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, and the Sudeten Germans in 
pre-Munich Czechoslovakia. A fifth 
group contains the religious parties, like 
the Centrist Party in Weimar Germany 
and similar affiliations in nearly every 
southern and western European coun- 
try. Michels also presented the thesis 
that. all parties, once established, be- 
come oligarchical. This is a’ mechani- 
cal thing, related to the exigencies of 
party management. 

M, Ostrogorski, after making pene- 
trating studies of democracy and party 
organization in England and the United 
States,‘ expressed his wish that party 
groupings could be specially created for 
each issue. His general view was that, 
no matter what the reason for the crea- 
tion of parties, they actually existed for 
their own sake, and became antidemo- 
cratic. 


The Pragmatic School 


Other speculators can be cited, but 
fortunately American political science 
escaped the danger which confronted it 
when, about forty years ago, our pro- 
fessors returned from Ph.D. study in 
German universities, steeped in turgid 
German philosophy and looking to 
revelation and dogma for political 
knowledge. Back in their :native habi- 
tat, they could not overcome the Anglo- 


American pragmatic approach to things 


6 1902 and 1910, respectively. = 


governmental, and re-educated them- 
selves. They observed that although 
we do not know what electricity is, we 
know how to use it, and that although 
we do not know about the metaphysical 
“party-ness” of parties, we know how to 
handle them. It is significant that there 
is not a single important philosophical 
disquisition on the reason for political 
parties written byan American. But 
no country in history—because of terri- 
torial expanse, absence of a crown, sepa- 
ration of sovereign powers, vertical and 
horizontal federalism, and economic and 
sectional rivalries—has needed a de- 
pendable party system as badly as we 
have, and none has operated one so well. 

The reason for the origin of parties 
in the United States can be found in the 
definition of an American party. If a 
party is an organization of voters seek- 
ing to control the government by per- 
suading the electorate to install its 
candidates as public officials, parties 
must necessarily appear as soon as there 
is no large united group which has the 
confidence of the country. Parties are 
essential in a republic, for without them 
the state would lack will. Every de- 
mocracy and republic in recorded his- 
tory has been kineticized by parties.’ 
Therefore the origin of parties in this 
country can be traced to the United 
States Constitution.. If the 1787 docu-: 
ment and its enveloping conventions had 
been similar to the 1936 Russian “Con- 
stitution,” we should have had no need 
for parties. 


Way Onty Two Major PARTIES? 


Assuming that parties in the United 
States spring from the calculated efforts 
of purpcseful people to control the gov- 
ernment, and since there are many kinds 
of people who feel intensely about many 


TIt was characteristic of Washington, when 
he appealed to his countrymen to eschew 
party, to be unaware that he himself was 


what we would call a Federalist. 
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Party Composition of the Political Parts of the 
United States Government, 1783-1949 
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governmental activities, why do we nor- 
mally have only two major parties? 
The accompanying bar charts reveal 
the facts, in the two houses of Congress 
and the White House, from1789-to 1949. 

All three branches wore the same po- 
litical hue during 94 of the total of 160 
years. The longest stretches of una- 
nimity were from 1801 to 1817, when 
Jefferson was in power; fram 1897 to 
1911, under the Republicans; from 1921 
to 1933, with the same party; and 1933 
to 1947, with the Democrats. It will be 
noticed that the blocks in the charts are 
chronologically parallel much more fre* 
quently in the twentieth century than 
‘in the nineteenth. For better or for 
worse,. we are depending more upon 
: party government and less upon consti- 
tutional checks and balances. 

But, apart from the repeal of the 
-divided powers system by the kinetics 
of political parties, why is party affilia- 
tion in the United States dichotomized? 
A two-way split is not inherent in party 
government. The number of parties 
represented in the lower house in Latin 


American republics averages between five 


and six. In non-Communistic Euro- | 
pean countries it rises to between six 
and seven. In only one-fifth of these 
countries does one party have a ma- 
jority. On the other hand, in Great 
Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and South Africa there are two 
principal parties and one party has a 
majority in every case. 


Strict and loose construction 


Just as theories to explain the origin 
of parties are plentiful, so explanations 
of two-party cleavage are not wanting. 
One of the most commonly accepted 
American theses is strict and loose. con- 
struction of the Constitution. Accord- 
ing to this formula, Americans have 
divided since 1789 on the question of - 
whether we should have a strong cen- 
tral government or enjoy the democratic 
luxury of parochialism. “States rights,” 
however, has never had any substance 
and has never been more than a slogan. 
When ` Calhoun, and later Webster, 
shifted on the tariff, it wasn’t because 


8 Council on Foreign Relations: Political 


Handbook cf the World, 1948. 
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of their interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion. When President Coolidge em- 
braced the states rights doctrine, it was 
because he did not like a Federal Gov- 
ernment to collect heavily graduated in- 
come taxes in State Street, Boston, and 
spend them to build roads in Arkansas. 
According to him, the Federal tax struc- 
ture should not be an instrument to re- 
dress the nation’s economic imbalance. 


Sections 


Another explanation uses geographical 
sections. But this, too, is effect rather 
than cause. In the United States, south- 
ern particularism was a political -doc- 
trine based upon the primacy of agri- 
culture, supported. by slave labor. To- 
day, where one-party-ism persists in the 
South, it is pointed toward the subjuga- 
tion of the Negro. 
landed gentry lived in the South and 
the industrial operators. in the Mid- 
lands. ‘Tariffs, land taxation, and so- 
cial reform incidentally therefore had a 


-geographical situs, but the: Tory-Liberal 


rivalry was not fundamentally a contest 
between North and South. The fight 
between Ulster and Eire is religious and 
racial. In France, not the ghosts of 
ancient dynastic and religious conflicts, 
but immediate political and economic 
problems cause sectional .antipathies. 
In Canada, race and religion account 


for Quebec’s particularism. We must: 


consult more than a map, therefore, if 
we ‘are to understand national politics. 


Hamilton versus Jefferson 


Another theory has all of us admiring 
either Hamilton or Jefferson, but never 
both. John Adams’ “rich, well born, 
and able” follow Hamilton, and the 
canaille prefer Jefferson, with the mid- 
dle wavering. Philip Snowden, some- 
time Laborite Chancellor of the British 
Exchequer, said that a modest working 
man who voted Tory was either a 


“flunkey or a fool.” There is no other 


. 


In England, the’ 


way to explain the majorities necessary 
to elect conservative candidates, since 
by definition the aristocrats are but a 
small minority. But since a small group 
of able men seducing the votes of the 


‘peasantry can scarcely be called a party 


in a republican country, the theory of 
gentleman vs. commoner cannot of itself 
explain the two-party system. 


Single-member districts 


Another explanation, and a superfi- 
cially plausible one, is based: upon the 
structure of our government. Since we 
elect only one President, one senator, 
one representative, one governor, one 
mayor, etc., at a time, every political 
party wins completely or loses com- 
pletely in any given district election. 
Consequently, the dissident fragments 
of voters normally assemble around one 
of only two standards, since otherwise 
they are not really parties but merely 
educational bodies. Thus, New York 


City’s 1946 Council, elected with pro- 


portional representation, contained four- 
teen Democrats, three Republicans, two 
Communists, two Laborites, and two 
Liberals, whereas the.current Phila- 
delphia Council, chosen by plurality, is 
made up of twenty-two Republicans 
and no one else, although the mayoralty 
vote on the same day was 413 thousand 
Republican and 321 thousand Demo- 
cratic.?° l 

The double fault in this theory is (1) 
that it does. not explain why single- 


_member-district elections will produce 


the same two main parties in all parts 
of Great Britain and the United States, 
and multi-parties in Continental Eu- 


9 Arthur W. MacMahon, op. cit. note 2 
supra, p. 590, speaks of our Presidential form 
of government, in addition to the economic 
cleavage in 1789. E. E. Schattschneider 
(Party Government, New York: Farrar, 1942) 
elucidates carefully the effects -of the single- 
district system, and displays the distortions of 
the result. ER 

10 The next New York Councilmanic elec- 
tion occurs in 1949, 


~ 


- 


torical groupings. 


- (1926), p. 795. 
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rope, and (2) that it begs the question 
of why we have two main parties. The 
method of choosing. councilmen does not 
create a two-party system; devotees of 
the two-party system determine the 
method of choosing councilmen. Pro- 
portional representation was adopted in 
New York City to circumvent the two- 
party system, and was repealed because 
it did just that. If the present method 
of choosing United States senators and 


representatives produced an indecisive, 


multi-party ‘situation in Cangress, the 
American people would change the elec- 
tion process, because they prefer the 
two-party system. They wil tolerate 
gerrymandering, outdated districting, 
lopsided projection of district plurali- 
ties, and the investiture of scmeone who 
has not received a majority. of the 
votes,!! but they demand that the party 
in power govern. 


Cultural homogeneity 


Professor W. J. Shepard 1° submitted 
the view that the two-party system in 
the United States resulted frorn the ab- 
sence of the causes of the multi-party 
system. According to him, we have no 
highly conscious racial, religious, or his- 
This would be a 
novel view to take in 1948, however, 
with a resentful South, a militant Ro- 
man Catholic element,** a quickened 
self-respect on the part of Negroes, and 
Isacson’s victory as the Wallace candi- 
date in‘a Jewish Congressional district. 


Conservative-liberal 
Professor Holcombe ** presents the 


11 For instance, Presidents J. Q. Adams, 
Polk, Taylor, Buchanan, Lincoln, Hayes, Gar- 
field, Cleveland, B. Harrison, and Wilson. 
` 12W, J. Shepard, “The Psycholcgy of the 
Bi-Party System,” Social Forces, Vol. 4 

: : \ 


„13 See Paul Blanshard’s series on the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, in The Nation, 1948. 

14 Arthur N. Holcombe, The Political Par- 
ties of Fou ER New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1924, 


: to an uniformity of interests. 


_ constitutional, economic, and sectional 


bases for American politics, and hopes 
for a Conservative-Liberal alignment. 
Careful analysis should réveal, however, 
that there can be no sharp cleavage on! 
left- and right-ism, otherwise elections 
will cease* The two main parties must 
agree on fundamentals, and each must 
be a simulacrum of the nation. Analysts 
who lament that the present Demo- 
cratic-Republican alignment is not 
“meaningful” reveal their impatience 
with the slowness of realization of their 
favored projects, but forget the danger ` 
to the Republic. It is precisely because 
members of the party-out-of-power rec- 
ognize that the Government is in the 
hands of a party which contains every 
shade of cpinion contained in their own 
that they are willing to abide by the re- 


sult of ‘the election.” 


Economic cleavage 


The most widely accepted explanation 
of the two-party system in a material- 
istic society like the American is, of 
course, the economic. The classic state- 
ment of this view, made more famous 
by the Charles A. Beard school of social 
science, is Number 10 of the Federalist 
papers, written by James Madison. in 
November 1787. Its importance en- 
titles it to be -quoted at some length: 


.. The diversity in the faculties ‘of 
men, from which the rights of property. 
originate, is not less an insuperable obstacle 
The protec- 
tion of these faculties is the first object of 
government. From the protection .of dif- 
ferent unecual faculties of acquiring prop- 


_erty, the pessession of different degrees and 


kinds of property immediately results; and 


15 Genuine liberal-conservative cleavage leads 
to revolution. Cf. Greece, Spain, France, Latin 
America, 

16 The Conservative-Labor cleavage in Eng- 
land does not belie this statement. The Con- 
servative Perty is already (notice its latest 
conference) only a short step behind Labor, 


and far ahead of our New Deal, for instance. 
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from the influence of these on the senti- 
ments and views of the respective proprie- 
tors, ensues a division of society into dif- 
ferent interests and parties. . 

. But the most common and durable 
source of factions, has been the various 
and unequal division of property. Those 
who hold, and those who are’ without prop- 
erty, have ever formed distinct interests in 
society. Those who are creditors, and 
those who are debtors, fall under a like 
discrimination. A landed interest, a manu- 
facturing interest, a mercantile interest, a 
moneyed interest, with many lesser inter- 
ests, grow up of necessity in civilized na- 
tions, and divide them into different classes, 
actuated by different sentiments and views. 
The regulation of these various and inter- 
fering interests forms the principal task of 
modern legislation, and involves the spirit 
of party and faction in the necessary and 
ordinary operations of government.!? 


In fairness to Madison, we must note 
that his subject was “The Utility of the 
Union as a Safeguard against Faction 
and Insurrection,” and that he was not 
adumbrating a party system that was 
to operate the Government. At that 
time, Madison and the other prominent 
statesmen apparently had not discov- 
ered that a two-party system was essen- 
tial to the continuity of the Govern- 
ment under the proposed Constitution. 
Bryce,’ however,'® took the view that 
the conflict between the “haves” and the 
“have-nots” was apropos of the Eu- 
ropean political situation but not. the 
American. Although there had been 
“two permanent oppositions’-—central- 
ism vs. federalism and liberty vs. order 
—in the past, “we cannot now speak 
of any conflict of principles... . The 
American parties now continue to exist, 
because they have existed.” 9 _ 

As Thomas Nixon Carter once inti- 
mated concerning Professor Seligman’s 


iT John C. Hamilton, ed, The Federalist 
(1875), p. 106. 

18 The American Commonwealth, Vol. U 
(1914 ed.), p. 5. 

19 Ibid., p. 23. 


econom:c interpretation of history, one 
can seen to-prove any thesis if he de- 
fines his terms broadly enough. The 
unnatural extension of the meaning of 
the word .“economic” by the material- 
istic determinists has been particularly 
egregious. We are by way of being 
persuaded that if a man eats, he is eco- 
nomically motivated. Since these per- 
sons insist that the term “economics” is 
as capacious now as “politics” was in 
the days of Aristotle, there is no use in 
arguing with them. The concept in- 
cludes everybody and consequently 
loses its utility. 

- Economic cleavage does not neces- 
sarily mean the rich against the poor. 
With adulthood suffrage, such a con- 
test would be as one-sided as one be- 
tween the clergy and all the rest of us. 
The explanation of the large numbers 


‚associated with the cause of the “haves” 


is this: If a man, however rich or poor, 
believes that a change in the govern- 
mental intervention in business or prop- 
erty will’ cause him to be poorer, he is 
supposed to be an economic conserva- 
tive. If another man, however rich or 
poor (possibly richer), believes that he 
will be better off with certain En 
he is an economic liberal. 

This visceral concept of political mo- 
tivation has never been established. It 
has been iterated and reiterated, partly 


as one manifestation of the general re- . 


treat from idealism throughout the 
Western world. Accordingly, the only 
way tc attack it is to say that it isn’t 
so, and to remain incredulous until 
someone offers proof. Meanwhile, it is 
more readily demonstrable that our de- 
cisions are the result of the interplay of 
a multitude of impulses and fixations, - 
of some of which we are not even aware. 


A NECESSARY INSTRUMENT 


But if we have a two-party system 
there must be a reason for it. That 
reason is: Peoples who have the genius 


« 
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for republican government recognize in 
the political party an instrument which 
is indispensable ii the government is 
to function. These peoples create two 
` principal parties regardless of sectional 


differences, economic stratification, ra--, 


cial antipathies, and political enmities. 
Each principal party contains every 
type of element. Many superficial 
writers have hunted diligently for es- 
sential differences between the major 
parties and some have come up with a 
few alleged distinctions, but the point 
is that if the two. main parties were 
essentially different the system would 
not work.. The political genius of the 
American people is expressed, not in the 
Constitution, but in our ability to make 
a procedurally unworkable instrument 
work.. The Latin American republics 


copied our Constitution, but they have. 


never succeeded in operating -it. The 
tripartite system of government, further 
embarrassed in our case by bicameral 
government and by a federal system, 
requires ‘positive co-ordination. The 
dominant, party provides this unifying 
service. l 

Years ago, Elihu Root said that the 
two-party system was a'sign of politi- 
cal maturity. Before the rise of dic- 
tatorships in Italy, Germany, and Ja- 
pan, and the ignominious collapse of 
France in 1940, it was fashionable for 
American political scientists to depre- 
cate this piece of Anglo-Saxon con- 
ceit.° We were reminded that in Great 
Britain political compromise occurs be- 
fore the election and that in France it 
occurs, after. (We were not told why 
‚ cabinets in Great Britain lasted six 
times as long as those in France.) If 
we turn to ohe of the greatest English 


20 See, e.g., Arthur N. Holcombe, “Parties, 
Political: Theory,” Encyclopaedia of the So- 
cial Sciences, Vol. 11 (1933), p. 590. 
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historians, George Macaulay: Trevelyan, 
who is presumed to know as much about 
the development of English political in- 
stitutions as any one living, we find a 
soberer and more thoughtful view. He 
says, “. .. we see, only too clearly, 
that Parliamentary government, with 
its concomitant personal liberty, is not 
an inevitable stage of progress, certain 
to be reached by every nation in turn, 
but a peculiar form of polity, not easily 
worked with success.” 2+ 

By “Parliamentary . government” 
Trevelyan meant the activities of two 
groups, one supporting and the. other 
attacking the “government.” The very 
shape of the Commons chamber ex- 
presses the Englishman’s view that there 
should be two parties. Thus Winston 
Churchill, discussing in 1943 the re- — 
building of the hall, said: 


We shape our buildings and afterward 
our buildings shape us.... [The new 
chamber’s] shape should be oblong and‘ not — 
semicircular. Here is a very potent factor 
in our political life. The semicircular as- 
sembly which appeals to political theorists 
enables every individual or every group to 


-` move around the center, adopting’ various . 


shades of pink according as the weather 
changes. .. - The party system is much 
favored by an. oblong form of chamber 
... the act of crossing the floor [from 
the Government side to the Opposition or 
vice versa] :s one which requires serious 
consideration. l 


Related to jorm of government 


The two-party system is peculiar to 
democracies. the one-party system to 
dictatorships, and the multi-party sys- 
tem to monarchies wherein the king has 
a modicum of power. In democracies 
and dictatorships it is clearly known 


a George Macaulay Trevelyan, The Two- 


Party System in English Political History 
(1926), p. 12. 


~ 


who is to run the country (although in 
democracies the agent changes from 
time to time); in monarchies the parties 
are complaint or pressure groups.”” 
Since the principal parties in a two- 
party system are created to govern the 
country and not to carry torches, our 
established parties become institution- 
alized. Innocent observers exclaim be- 
cause our principal parties avoid issues 
whenever possible, which is precisely 
what they must do if they are to remain 
principal parties. If we think of the 
party in power as being the government, 
which it is, it is easier for us to under- 
stand how the current custodian of 
power is less interested in changing the 
government than in operating it. It is 
only when one of the principal parties 
stolidly refuses to make any reasonable 
concessions to interest groups that it is 
replaced by a new party. ‘This substi- 
tution of a new for an existing principal 
party has no bearing on the long-run 


22 For example, there is no organized Ro- 


man Catholig party in the United States, but , 


church parties are the rule in continental 
countries with the monarchist tradition. 
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reason for the two-party system, how- 
ever. 


SUMMARY 


In summary: Continuing two-party 
cleavage in the United States is attribut- 
able to the recognition by pragmatic, 
mature, and patriotic leaders that our 
constitutional government, composed as 
it is of vertical and horizontal fed- 
eral elements, requires for its co-ordi- 
nated operation a disciplined group of 
men of sufficient diversity to represent 


‘every appreciable interest in the nation. 


This cleavage is not caused by economic 
stratification, psychological dichotomy, 
mechanical single-member-district acci- 
dents, particularism versus centralism, 
or by any other external or incidental 
cause. The two-party system results 
from an act of will, on the part of 
men who have sensed that it is the best 


. way to operate a republican govern- 


ment.?? 


23 No comment is made in this article on 
the place of third parties in the ‚United States. 
Mr. Henry Wallace discusses this subject in 
the article following. 
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Why a Third Party in 1948? 


By Henry A: WALLACE 


VHE. basic political reality in the 
‚United States today is one-party 
rule. There is no real difference be- 
tween the Democratic and Republican 
parties on the important issues confront- 
ing the American people. Both serve 
the interests of big business. Both op- 
.  erate against the interests of the people. 
Campaign speeches and differences in 
party name simply conceal the fact that 
neither party represents’ the common 
people. The record of Congress and the 
administration on every issue vital’ to 
the welfare of the people reveals a clear 
pattern of service to concentrated wealth 
and privilege. 

Both old parties met the problem of 
inflation and unbearably high living 
costs by undermining price control and 
. giving the corporations a free hand to 
go all out-for profits at the expense of 
living standards and the stability of the 
economy. Both old parties ignored the 
needs of the people for adequate medi- 
cal care, housing, and comprehensive 


social’ security, concealing their service 


- to privilege behind the guns-instead-of- 
butter’ formula. 


` Both old parties, promoting the in- 


terests of the power trust, have refused 
to take up the challenging task of pre- 
serving and developing our natural re- 
sources. Each year our swollen rivers, 
with relentless regularity, take a ter- 
rible toll of human lives and property. 
But the blueprints submitted by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt more than ten years ago 
for a nation-wide system of valley de- 
velopment authorities patterned on the 
Tennessee Valley Authority have. been 
pigeonholed.. 

The Democratic and Republican par- 
ties have intensified rather than solved 


the problems of the Nation's farmer. ’ anti-Semitism. 


They have- done nothing‘ to assure 


-soundly besed expansion of world and 


domestic markets for the American 
farmer, or to prevent a repetition of a 
more disastrous 1920. The farm poli- 
cies of the old parties offer. big cor- 
porate farms the opportunity to partici- 
pate in the profiteering inflation, while 
soaring living and production costs 
are beginning to hit the majority of 
farmers. 

The old parties have co-operated to 
destroy the rights-and living standards - 
of labor-by nullifying the Wagner and 
Norris-LaGuardia Acts and imposing 
the crippling fetters of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Strikebreaking has become a ma- 
jor Government activity. ‘Both parties 
have promoted government by injunc- 
tion to prevent workers and their unions . 
from exercising labot’s right of genuine 


_collective bargaining. 


10 


Democrats and Republicans pay lip 
service to che principles of competitive 
business, but they both permit big busi- 
ness to deny access to scarce raw mate- 
rials to independent businessrnen. They 
have taker no action to prevent big 
business from Increasing its already im- 
mense economic power, while they have 
co-operated with the trusts in setting up - 
a brink-of-war economy which drives 
more and more independent business- 
men to the wall. 

Jim Crow is a full-fledged member of 
both old parties, which have joined to. 
impose second-class citizenship on thir- 
teen million Negro Americans. The 
Jewish people and other minorities suf-, 
fer similar economic, social, and politi- 
cal discrimination at the hands of the 
Democratic and Republican parties, 
some of whose leaders openly preach 


` 
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BIPARTISAN FOREIGN POLICY 


In international affairs, there is not 
even a pretense of a difference between 
the two parties. The cold war is a 
bipartisan creation. The scrapping of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration was a bipartisan 


. triumph. The distinguished feature of 


the bipartisan foreign policy—the cold 
war, the promotion of civil war in 
Greece and China, the misnamed Euro- 
pean Recovery Program, the Western 
union with its western German hub—is 
its enormous profit yield to the great 
financial and industrial corporations. 
With the aid of the political machines 
that serve them, these corporations 
mask their selfish: private interests be- 
hind the screen of patriotism. These 
private profit interests are not American 
interests. Theirs is not an American 
policy. It is an un-American policy of 
imperialism and war. | 


* AGAINST THE PEOPLE 


Both at home and abroad the two old 
parties pursue policies directed against 
the interests of the majority of the 
American people. Consequently the old 
parties fear American democracy, which 
permits people to speak up against poli- 
cies they oppose. The two old parties, 
therefore, have joined in a drive, to de- 
prive the people of their right to be 
heard. Truman’s so-called loyalty or- 
der, the witch-hunts of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, the 
growing activities of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation and other secret 
political police, the drive against the 
foreign born—all these are designed to 
enforce conformism to one-party rule. 


The attack on the rights and living 
‘standards of the American people has 


clearly been carried out as a joint op- 
eration by both parties. The Repub- 
licans, for example, took the lead in 
sabotaging price control. But it was 


N 


- 


4 

the Democratic President that removed 
controls completely, later denouncing 
them as “police-state” measures. On 
the other hand, it was the President that 
prepared the ground for drastic anti- 
labor legislation when he demanded the 
drafting of railroad strikers into the 
Army; the Republicans followed through 
with the Taft-Hartley Act. And now 
the Democratic administration adminis- 
ters the law as harshly as possible. On 
almost every issue, the team play be- 
tween the two parties has been close to 
perfection. If there has been any dif- 
ference between the Republican and 
Democratic parties, it has been a differ- 
ence only in the zeal with which they 
have pursued this or that phase of the 
Joint policy. 

The policy and performance of the 
old parties, their refusal to tackle issues 
which vitally concern the welfare of the 
Nation, so adversely affect the interests 
of the American people that in self-de- 
fense they are forced to find a method 
to defeat the program of the old parties, 
and an organization through which to 
tackle their problems. 


THE OLD PARTIES AND THE NEW 


The method is old-fashioned democ- 
racy. The organization is the New 
Party. The New Party was born and 
is developing out of the needs of the 
people to solve their basic problems. ‘It 
is not a party speaking for any single 
group. It represents the interests of the 
great majority of the American peo- 
ple. Independent businessmen, farmers, 
workers, Negroes, the Jewish people, 
women, and all who are the victims of 
the bipartisan service to concentrated 
wealth are forging the New Party into 
an Instrument by which they can solve 
their. problems intelligently and help 
create a better America. A New Party 
had to be born so that the American 
people could save peace, and thereby 
gain the opportunity of learning to dis- 
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- tribute to all the potential plenty of our 
` economy. 

The New Party is a necessity of our 
time. One-party rule sacrifices the ma- 
jority of the American people to the 
profits of concentrated wealth. One- 
party rule undermines American democ- 
racy. The Nation needs the New Party 
if for no other reason than to provide 
an articulate voice for the large sections 
of the people who oppose the war and 
depression policies of the Janus-faced 
political machine-of monopoly. 


Basic U.S. conflict 


The conflict today between the ‘old 
parties and the new one is the basic 
conflict running -through all of Ameri- 
can history. Jefferson wrote of it: 


- Men by their constitution are nzturally 


divided into two parties: 

_ 1. Those who fear and distrust the peo- 
ple, and wish to draw all powers from them 

into the hands of the higher classes. 


2. Those who identify themselves with- 


the people, have confidence in them, cher- 


ish and consider them as the.most honest: 


and safe, although not the most wise de- 
pository of the public interests. In every 
country these two parties exist, and _in 
every one where they are free to think, 
speak, and write,- they will declare them- 
selves. Call them, therefore, Liberals and 
Serviles, Jacobins and Uitras, Whigs and 
Tories, Republicans and Federalists, Aristo- 
crats and Democrats, or by whatever name 
you please, they are the same parties still 
and pursue the same object. The last ap- 
pellation, of Aristocrats and Democrats, is 
the true one expressing the essence of all.! 


THIRD PARTIES IN U. S.. HISTORY 


Throughout our history this basic 
conflict has often been expressed in the 
third— more accurately, the independ- 


- _ ent. or progressive—party movement 


. 1 Letter from Thomas Jefferson to Henry 
Lee, August 10, 1824, reproduced in Andrew 
-A. Lipscomb and Albert E. Bergh (Eds.), The 
“Writings of Thomas Jefferson, Vol. XVI, pp. 
73-74. 


which goes Lack to the very beginnings 
of our United States. Jefferson’s party 
arose, as the New Party has arisen to- 


day, out of the belief that government ` 


belongs to the people. When his Demo- 


cratic-Republican Party challenged the 


power of the Federalists who sought to 
subvert the Spuk into a monarchy, 
calling democracy a “government of the 
worst,” the Federalists. invented a. war 
scare and enacted the Naturalization 
and Alien and Sedition acis to intimi- 
date the people and frighten them away 
from the new movement. In spite of 


this, the pecple triumphed and Jeffer- | 


son became President in 1801. 


As the Federalist Party declined, 


many of its elements moved into the 
Jeffersonian party. When the conserva- 
tives won control of this party, tae peo- 
ple needed a new party to take up the 
issues which the Democratic-Republi- 
can Party was no longer willing to raise. 
Out of this need grew the iarmers’ and 
workingmen’s parties of the 1820’s and 
1830’s. The issues raised ky these par- 
ties. were taken up by Jackson, whose 
effort to carry through a progressive 
program drove many conservatives out 


of the Democratic into the Whig Party. ` 


The Democratic Party, basing itself on 
labor groups, small merchants, and 
farmers, became the progressive party, 
while the Waigs spoke for the “aristo- 
crats.” | 

Later, a new issue arose which re- 
quired the organization of a new party, 
since on this issue the Whigs and the 
Democrats fcllowed a bipartisan policy. 
The new issue was slavery. As Fred- 
erick Douglass, the preat Negro aboli- 
tionist, said: 


The Whigs and Democrats are in fact 
one heart and one mind... and their 


union is natural and perhaps inevitable . 


.. one sows, the other reaps, one is the 
wind, the other the whirlwind. . The 
Whig Party ard the Democratic Party bent 
lower, sunk deeper, and strained harder to 


- 


we 


meet the demands of slavery... . 
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Both 
are harnessed to the car-of slavery.’ 


The Republican Party, organized at 
Ripon, Wisconsin, February 28, 1854, 


. resolved: “To throw the old party or- 


ganizations to the winds and organize 
a new party on the sole basis of the non- 
extension of slavery.” Many scoffed. 
Many argued that in the United States 
with its two-party tradition it was im- 
possible to form a third party. The 
Illinois State Journal, July 27, 1854, 
declared: “There will. be, in our opin- 
ion, no large third party. There always 
have been but two large permanent par- 
ties in the country; and when the Ne- 
braska matter is disposed of, the mem- 
bers of the Free-Soil [Republican] 
Party will fall into the ranks of one of 
the two major parties.” 

The scoffers were proved wrong. The 
Republican . Party grew and ultimately 
triumphed because it raised and fought 
the basic issue of the day. The con- 
servative Whigs and Democrats co- 


` alesced into one conservative party— 


the Democratic. What happened in 
1854 and 1860 will happen again. The 
Democrats and Republicans of today, 
with “one heart and one mind,” will 


" unite into one conservative party, and 


the New Party will become the first 
party. | ö 


After the Civil War 


After the Civil War, when the Re- 
publican Party became the party of. big 
business and the Democratic Party re- 
mained largely in the hands of the for- 
mer slave owners, a succession of new 
parties arose to challenge the political 
power of entrenched wealth—the Labor 
Reform Party and the Greenback-Labor 
Party of the 1870’s, the Anti-Monopoly 
parties of the 1880’s, the People’s Party 
of 1892, the Progressive Party of 1912, 


2 From a speech before the Anti-Slavery So- 


ciety in New York, quoted in Life and Times, 


of Frederick Douglass, p. 305. 


.and LaFollette’s Progressive Party of 


1924. The third-party movement has 
been a continuous and integral part of 
American life.. The new parties which 
arose after the Civil War flashed across 
the political horizon and in many cases 
quickly disappeared. But the forces set 
in motion by these parties, whose names 
most of us have long since forgotten, 
left an indelible impress on the struc- 
ture oÍ our society. We take this struc- 
ture for granted today, without realiz- 
ing that many of its most constructive 
features were demanded and fought for 
by pioneers and progressives who had 
the courage and the principles to or: 
ganize new parties when the old parties 
turned their backs on the essential needs 
of the people. 

The new parties raised questions and 
issues which the old parties refused to 
face. Free public education was first 
advocated and fought for by the work- 
ingmen’s parties of the 1820’s and 
1830’s, to whom we also owe the abo- 
lition of imprisonment for debt. The 
graduated income tax was demanded by 
the Greenback-Labor Party, the Anti- 
Monopoly Party, and the People’s 
Party of 1892, and was finally enacted 
into :aw in 1913. The Prohibition 
Party of the 1870’s and the Greenback- 
Labor Party fought for women’s suf- 
frage long before it was finally achieved 
in 1920, 

During the panic of 1873 the Green- 
back-Labor Party came out for the 
revolutionary idea of unemployment in- 
surance and a public works program to 
give work to the unemployed. The pub- 


‘lic works program was proposed again 


by the Progressive Party of the early 
1920’s, to be implemented at last by the 
New Deal i in the 1930’s. The right of 
labor to collective bargaining, which 
was not written into the law of the land 
until the advent of the Wagner Act of 
1935, was first demanded a hundred 
years, earlier by the Equal Rights Party 
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of the 1830’s. The People’s Party of 
1892 demanded the Australian ballot, 
the direct election of Senators and of 
the Vice President and President, and 
the direct primary long before these be- 
came a recognized part of our demo- 
cratic machinery. 

Today, the New Party aate a 
. Federal» charter for all corporations. 
Few will realize that this proposal was 
included in the Greenback-Labor pro- 
gram of 1877. The New Party calls 
for public ownership of the railroads, a 
demand which will surely be labeled 
Moscow-inspired. But the Greenback- 
Labor Party advocated nationalization 
- of the railroads in the early 1870’s, and 
the Russian Revolution was still a quar- 
ter of a century in the future when the 
People’s Party repeated this demand in 
1892. The New Party calls for public 
ownership of the largest banks, a de- 
mand first made more than a hundred 
years ago by the workingmen’s parties 
of the 1820’s and 1830’s. The New 
Party calls for public ownership of the 
electric power industry; and this, too, 
is not a new proposal, but one made by 
the independent labor parties of 1919. 


CHALLENGE TO VESTED INTERESTS 


Third parties have rendered tremen- 
dous service to the American people. 
Without them our Nation would have 
been perpetually under the control of a 
wealthy oligarchy. They have strength- 
ened our Constitution, broadened our 
-democratic processes, given vitality to 
American political life. Yet a distin- 
` guishing characteristic of the third- 
party movement is the fact that it has 
always been labeled subversive and un- 
American. The reason for this is ob- 
vious. The third parties challenged the 
vested interests of their day. 

Jefferson’s party was denounced as 
being organized by “bloody French 
Jacobins,” subsidized by “Paris gold, 
with-which it is intended to overwhelm 


these States, wipe out religion, stir dis- 
content in our free and happy land’ and 
subvert our government.” Ben Austin, 
a Jeffersonian, complained bitterly in 
1797: “Every attempt to restore the 
liberties of mankind, or to check the 
progress of arbitrary power is now 
styled Jacobinism.” 

The early labor parties of the 1820's 
and 1830’s were scorned as alien, infidel 
movements financed by British Chart- 
ists. The Republican Party was labeled 
as “too radical and the work of the 
Abolitionists.” The New York Tribune, 
February 25, 1878, said of the program 
of the Greenback-Labor Party: “Of 
course, all reasonable men can see that 
the Toledo resolutions mean commu- 
nism. The coming party is bent upon 
complete social and financial revolu- 
tion.” Attacks on the Greenback-La- 
bor and Anti-Monopoly parties drew 
this comment from the Irish World and 
American Industrial Liberator, July 5, 
1884: . | 


The term “communism” has for a long ` 
time served as a bludgeon in the kands of 
the enemies of labor with which they have 
attempted to kill every reform movement 


- that had any tendency to benefit American 


workingmen. As the slave holders and 
their organs made the word “Abolitionist” 
synonymous in the popular mind with all 
that was wicked, so capital and its organs 
have endeavored to prejudice public opin- 
ion with the free use of the epithet com- 
munism. 


No new progressive party has ever | 
escaped denunciation as subversive, 
communistic, un-American. The Popu- 
lists were attacked as revolutionists who 
should be lined up against a wall and 
shot. The New York Tribune, in one 
of its frequent attacks on La Follette’s 
Progressive Party, September 12, 1924, 
exclaimed: “The new party is something 
more than populism... it is rein- 
forced with raw red socialism, berrowed 
from the Red Dynasty of Sovietism.” 


rn. 
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Red scares may slow up the march 
of freedom, but they have not halted 
it. History reveals that every genuine 
protest movement is denounced by the 
entrenched interests in the most abusive 
terms contemporary vocabulary can fur- 
nish. In our own Nation, every chal- 
lenge to the old order has been met 
by the cry of “un-Americanism.” The 
third-party movement may take pride 
in these charges, for history has proved 
this movement to be the most American 
of all, the standard-bearer of progress 
and democracy. 


TRANSITORY NATURE or THIRD 
PARTIES 


“Another feature of third or independ-' 


ent parties since the Civil War has been 
their transitory character. Some owed 
their brief life to the fact that they 
were or became one-issue parties. When 


` the issue disappeared, the party van- 


t 


ished with it. The Greenback-Labor 
Party, which championed currency re- 


. form, and the People’s Party, which 


emphasized free silver, disappeared 
when these issues were subordinated 
to the economic development of the 
country. 

Sometimes new: parties disintegrated 
when their demands were taken over 
by the traditional parties which feared 
and sought to capture their potential 
strength. The efforts of the Democratic 
Party to win the Populist following 
after the sweeping Republican victories 
in the congressional elections of 1894 
were satirized in a verse beginning: 
“Oh, come into my party, said the 
spider to the fly. . . .” The Democrats 
repudiated President Cleveland in 1896 
and adopted much of the People’s plat- 
form of 1892. This gesture did not 
save them from defeat. However, it 
contributed to the weakening of the 
independent Populist movement. 

During this and even later periods, 
progressives were able to some extent 


15 
to work within the traditional parties 
which had not yet hardened into.a pat- 
tern of complete subservience to mo- 
nopoly. Most young progressives began 
working within one or another of the 
two major parties with the hope of ef- 
fecting fundamental reform. The Re- 
publican Party had its Bull Moose 
movement and such great liberals as 
Senator George W. Norris and Fiorello 
La Guardia. The Democratic Party 
had the New Freedom of Woodrow Wil- 
son and the New Deal of Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

The New Party takes up the fight for 
a broader democracy with the assurance 
that it will be not a transient party of 
protest but a major and a lasting party; 
for the conditions responsible for the 
transitory character of third parties in 
the past do not exist today. Progres- 
sives can no longer work within. the 
traditional parties. Both are harnessed 
to the car of monopoly. ` The alliance 
between the southern Democrats and 
northern big business within the Demo- 
cratic Party—broken by President 
Roosevelt-—has been reforged by Presi- 
dent Truman. 

The disintegration of the progressive 
coalition behind Roosevelt, after he 
died, proved conclusively that progres- 
sives cannot succeed today in reforming 
the old parties. The best they can hope 
for is, as under Roosevelt, to capture | 
temporary control. The decisive mis- 
take of the New Deal was its failure to 


, recognize that it had to break through 


the limitations of the old parties to 
forge a new party of the people if its 
program was to be developed and car- 
ried forward. Even before the war 
emergency, Roosevelt was forced, de- 
spite the powerful progressive coalition 
behind him, to make major concessions 
to the political machines. and monopoly. 
These concessions and those made to 
secure big-business participation in the 


. war effort placed the great corporate-in- 


Aue 


~ 
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terests in a position. to take over the 
Democratic Party and the Government 
almost as soon as Roosevelt died. The 
labor and progressive groups which 
‘ played a decisive role under Roosevelt 
soon lost all influence in the Democratic 
Party. | 


TowarDp A New ERA 


Today’s one-party rule in the service 
of entrenched wealth reflects the tre- 
' mendous wartime’ concentration of eco- 
nomic power. Never before have so 
few owned so much at the expense. of so 
many. . Never before have the few been 
so determined to impose their control 
on the many. Unless checked, this one- 
party rule, veiled though it may be by 
democratic trimmings, will evolve, with 
the ever growing concentration of eco- 
nomic power, into an open dictatorship. 

The issue of monopoly, with its by- 
products, war and depression, and its 
threat of a police state, has confronted 
our Nation with a growing crisis which 
must be resolved. The New Party is 


the instrument forged. by the people to 
meet this crisis. Its major. immediate 
function is to prevent the counterrevolu- . 
tion and the un-Americar. perversion of” 
our institutions upon which monopoly 
is bent. In performing this function, 
the New Party will lead the Nation 
into the new era when all will share in 
the abundance we are even now capable 
of producing. 
The new era.of history in which th 

problem is no longer one of shortage 
but of wealth is already here. But the 
old parties are trying to block our en- 
trance into this era of plenty and to 
turn us backward. The old parties seek 
to entrap us in a vicious circle in which 
freedoms can be maintained only if we 
give them up, in which peace is to be 
had only by preparing for a greater war, 
in which depression is the only alterna- 
tive to infletion. The New Party knows 
that the new era will and must be dif- 
ferent. We are fighting and planning 
for the century of peace and the century 
of the common man. - 


Henry A. Wallace, New York City, Progressive Party candidate for President, was Sec- 
retary of Commerce of the United States in 1945-46, Vice President from 1941 to 1945, 
and Secretary of Agriculture from 1933 to 1940. From 1910 to 1933 he was an editor 
of various farm journals. Among his more recently published books.are: The American 
Choice (1940), The Century of the Common Man (1943), Democracy Reborn (1944), 
Sixty Million Jobs (1945), and Toward World Peace (1948). 


Pressure Groups Versus Political Parties 


By E. E. ScHATTSCHNEIDER 


S FORMS of political organization 


the parties and the pressure” 


groups are at once antogonistic and, 


complementary, depending on circum- 
stances. To understand the relations 
between them it is necessary, first, to 


understand clearly how they differ. Po- 


litical parties characteristically under- 
take to get control of the government 
by nominating candidates and electing 
them to office; the object is to get 
power by winning elections. The fact 
that they concentrate on winning elec- 
_ tions determines the nature of the par- 
ties. It accounts also for the fact that 
we think elections are important. When 


a party takes over the principal offices 


_ at the disposal of the nation it inevi- 
tably gets general control of the gov- 
ernment because the great offices taken 
over by the party possess the whole 
power of the government. The object is 
therefore to-exercise the total power to 
govern and to assume general responsi- 
bility for the conduct of public business. 

Indeed, the consequences of a great 
electoral victory are so vast that it may 
be said that historically American ma- 
jor parties have not always -understood 
the full implications and potentialities 
of their position and have sometimes 
sought to avoid the great role into 
which they have fallen. Whether they 
like it or not, however, the parties play 
for the highest stakes of politics. — 

The second consequence of the fact 
that parties attempt to get control of 
the government by winning elections is 
that they become. mobilizers of majori- 
ties. That is, it is usually necessary to 
win a majority in order to win an elec- 
tion. Both major parties are therefore 
engaged in similar attempts to mobilize 
majorities and, in fact, bid for the sup- 
port of largely the same majority. 
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The fact that they seek to enlist the 
support of the majority forces the par- 
ties to consider public questions broadly 
and to-frame policies and propaganda 
with that object in mind. As a result, 
the major parties tend to take a moder- 
ate view of public policy; they aim at 
inclusiveness, are hospitable and catho- 
lic. The majoritarian tendency of the 
parties is a logical consequence of the 
whole concept of these organizations. 
It is easy to understand why the parties 
have become the instruments of ma- 
jority rule; in real life a majority looks 
like a political party. The techniques, 
objectives, and the nature of party or- 
ganizations are therefore inevitable con- 
sequences of the attempt to get control 
of the government by winning elections. 


SCOPE OF THE PRESSURE GROUPS 


On the other hand, pressure groups 
do not attempt to get power by winning 
elections and are exempted, therefore, 
from. the compulsions which determine ` 
the nature of party organization. Since 
they do not attempt to win. elections, 
pressure groups do not make nomina- 
tions and do not attempt to mobilize 
majorities. They need not consider the 
implications of general control of the 
government or the responsibilities in- 
volved in the management of the whole 
government. 

As a matter of fact, no pressure group 
has ever been qualified by experience or 
tradition or outlook for so great an 
assignment. The nature of pressure 
groups is determined by the constituen- 
cies they serve, the assignments under- 
taken, and the political techniques em- 
ployed, 

Pressure groups characteristically or- . 
ganize minorities, usually minorities 
sharply distinguished from all others, 
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i.e., the special interests. - They pro- 
mote the interests of relatively narrowly 
defined minorities and are so closely and 
exclusively identified with these mi- 
norities that they could never in the na- 
ture of things become majorities. They 
could not win elections if they made the 
attempt. Pressure groups are as char- 
acteristically identified with minorities 
as parties are identified with majorities. 

The means employed by the parties 
to get power are easily understood. 
How do pressure groups advance the 
Interests of their constituencies? To 

answer this question it is necessary to 
understand something about -the party 
system and the relations between pres- 
sure groups and parties. Theoretically 
the party in power, having placed its 
men in the key elective offices, obtains 
complete, exclusive power over- the 
whole governmental apparatus. If the 
party in power were able to exploit its 
position fully it would determine pub- 
lic ‘policy completely and would ex- 
clude from power all other political or- 
ganizations. Pa 

It is obvious, however, that ro Ameri- 
` can major party has ever exercised this 
kind of control over the whole: govern- 
mental establishment, not by a very 
wide margin. It is trite to say that 
. American parties mobilize their person- 
nel within the government imperfectly. 
Indeed, it has usually been difficult to 
find out precisély what the party pro- 
gram is’ because, aside from the gener- 
alities contained in the quadrennial 
platform, there has been no single au- 
thoritative statement of party policy 
and usually there has been no generally 
recognized source of party policy. The 
ineffectiveness of the parties in the field 
of policy has shown itself both in a fail- 
ure to develop institutions for the au- 
thoritative declaration of party policy 
‚ and in the failure to develop an organi- 
zation able to discipline or mobilize its 
personnel within the government. Asa 
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consequence divisions within the parties 
are sometimes more important than the ` 
divisions between the parties. 


Children of neglect 


The effectiveness of pressure groups 
in American politics is related directly 
to the condition of the parties. That is, 
the pressure groups thrive on the weak- 
nesses of the parties. Since the parties 


.do not exploit fully the powers they win 


in the elections, the pressure groups take 
advantage of the situation to further 
their special and lesser objectives. The 
pressure groups are the children of 
neglect. 

In this connection the weakness of 
the parties is more apparent than the 
strength of the pressure groups. Since 
the parties do very little to discipline or 
defend their members in Congress, for 
example, the pressure groups are able to 
trade on the fears and the confusion of 
individual members of Congress. In a 
very real sense of the word, the mem- 
bers of Congress are the orphans of the 
political system: Local party organiza- 
tions usually are not interested in ques- 
tions of national policy and are often 
profoundly indifferent to the fate of 
their congressional representatives. 

On the other hand, it must often seem 
to the individual Congressman that the 
organization of his party at the national 
level is nonexistent. There is very little 
about the system which implements the 
responsibility of the parties for the 
votes of its congressional representa- 
tives and even less to implement the 
responsibility of the individual Con- 
gressman to the party. In the struggle 
for survival in a highly chaotic politi- 


_ cal situation, the Congressman is thrown 


very much on his own resources, seek- 
ing support wherever he can find it and 
tending strongly to yield to all demands 
made on him. Any reasonably convinc- 
ing demonstration of an organized de- 


mand for anything is likely to impress 


him out of- all proportion to the real 
weight or influence of the pressure 
group. 

In fact, the Congressman is in no 
good position to assess accurately the 
influence of the minorities which make 
-= demands on him. In an extremely ir- 
responsible political system a vote for 


anything looks like a cheap price to pay 


for the privilege of being friendly to 
everyone. The political base for a 
more responsible attitude has never 
been created. 

As a consequence of the fact that 
Congress has never been effectively or- 
ganized by the parties, some of the 
-most fabulous successes in American 
public life have been scored by pres- 
sure groups. The organized minorities 
need not be large or influential or rich 
to gain concessions from Congress, be- 
cause their claims dre almost never ex- 
amined closely. What is required is a 
certain familiarity with congressional 
. procedure, “contacts” with key congres- 
sional and administrative personnel, a 
talent for bluffing, and a colossal 
amount of gall. Moreover, any pres- 
sure group which can get its way in 
Congress can bring the administrators 
to terms because bureaucrats cannot 
hold the line if Congress: does not sup- 
port them. 

The condition here described has had 
one result that might easily have been 


anticipated—an enormous overdevelop-. 


ment of pressure politics, because pres- 
sure groups feed upon their successes. 
The political system has tended, there- 
fore, to give excessive recognition to the 
claims of the special interests; and the 
whole policy and condition of the gov- 
ernment reflect this fact. 


Restriction of outlook 


While pressure groups thrive on the 
weaknesses of the parties, they cannot 
perform the functions of the parties. 


The pressure groups are not generally - 
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interested in the public policy as a 
whole and are not capable of planning 
for the general management of public 


business, nor are they able to estimate 


justly their obligations to society as a 
whole. There is something about the na- 
ture of exclusive, special-interest groups 
that fosters in them an exaggerated view 
of their claims on the community. A 
political system that lets organized mi- 
norities define on their own initiative 
the terms on which they participate in 
the life of the community is likely to 
sacrifice the whole to its parts. 

In the nature of things the pressure 
groups cannot govern. The creation of 
a general plan of action, the develop- 
ment and execution of broad policies on 
a wide front, the over-all management 
of public business in the interests of the 
whole cammunity are beyond the com- 
prehension of pressure groups. At a 
time when the planning and execution 
of public policies on a great scale have 
become an urgent necessity, the re- 
stricted outlook of the organized spe- 
cial interests has become a menace to 
the survival of ‘the political system. 
Government by pressure groups never 
was a feasible concept; it is becoming 
steadily more impossible. 

As it becomes increasingly necessary 
to think of the management of public 
affairs in terms of general programs in- 
volving the close co-operation of many 
governmental agencies dealing simul- 
taneously with all facets of any given 
policy, it becomes increasingly evident 
that a more satisfactory political base 
for the government is required. The 
notion that public policy can ever be the 
mere resultant of the blind pressures of 
a multitude of special interests each 


‘working for its selfish advantage is fan- 
tastic. What is required is a more ef- 


fective use of a pattern of political or- 
ganization better adapted for the pro- 
motion of the broad, general interests 
of the-nation. The superiority of the 
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parties over the pressure groups in this 
respect is overwhelming. The parties 
are equipped or can be equipped to as- 


` sume general control of the government. 


and they may be held responsible for 
the over-all management of public af- 
fairs. 


“Good” pressure groups 


It is only fair to say, however, that 
not all pressure groups are character- 
ized by the narrowly selfish outlook 
described in the foregoing statement. 
There are a great variety of organiza- 
tions of public-spirited citizens devoted 
to the general good at some special 
point. These groups may suffer from 
an excessive zeal for good causes or may 
be mistaken but, obviously, they work 
for the general public good. Some of 
the best organizations in the country 
belong to this category. 

Nevertheless, as a scheme of political 
organization, even the “good” pressure 
groups are not wholly admirable. The 
objection to this kind of organization is 
that to'a very large extent the whole 
category of “good” pressure groups are 
supported by a relatively small minority 
of high-minded citizens who join a 
multitude of associations to promote a 
- great number of good causes. The re- 

sult is a great dissipation of the energies 
_of the most devoted and valuable hu- 

man material in the nation. In .other 
words, these elite are so divided and 
scattered among so great a number of 
organizations that they become ineffec- 
tive. ; 
` Thus, the “good” pressure groups 
consume the energies of the very’ peo- 
. ple who might influence public affairs 
= most advantageously if they worked 
inside of the great parties. 
the people who bring to their public 
_work precisely the imagination, the 
sensitivity, and-the devotion to the: pub- 
lic interest which the parties need most. 
The objection to the “good” pressure 
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These are 


groups is, therefore, that they compete 
with the political parties for the serv- 
ices of the best citizens in the commu- 
nity and tend, therefore, to deprive. the 
parties of the personnel which might 
serve them best. No society in the 


-world has ever-produced so many citi- 


zens of the highest quality that it could 
afford to waste them in unproductive 
forms of political organization. 

Why are the “good” pressure groups 
ineffectivé while the organized special - 
interests tend to be too effective?- 
Chiefly this is a question of the scope 
and the scale of the objectives. The 
special interest aims at gaining an ex- 
ceptional position for itself, an exemp- 
tion from the general rule, a concession ` 
or privilege generally without regard to 
the effect its demand may have on the 
community as a whole. On the other 


hand, the public interest cannot readily 


be promoted and defended piecemeal. 
To create a special organization to de- 
fend the national interest at every point- 


‚at which it may be attacked is a hope- 


less undertaking. 
In the nature of things, therefore, the 
public interest calls for an over-all plan 


-and policy promoted by a type of po- 


litical organization that can mobilize 
the public broadly to take a very wide 
control of the whole governmental sys- 
tem. The conception of public policy, 
the type of political organization, the 


. definition of the alternatives, and the 


scope of the powers required for the de- 
fense of the whole community are all 
well beyor.d the capacity and the re- 
sources of any pressure group, however 
noble its aims may be. For this rea- 
son no pressure group, not even a 
“good” one, can do the work that must 
be done by the political parties. 


Party Impact on POLICY 


While the parties are relatively in- 
effective (when contrasted with what 
they. might do), they cannot by any 
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manner of means be written off as mere 
ciphers in the making of public policy. 
In their enthusiasm to debunk the 
claims of the parties, some students of 
politics have asserted or implied that 
party politics is wholly meaningless and 
that the impact of the parties on policy 


-is nil. This is a great misconception of 


the truth. It is equally maccurate to 
say, as is often said, that the parties 


are concerned exclusively with electing. 
.the personnel of government and do not 


interest themselves in public policy at 
all. 

In the first place, it is impossible to 
make this kind of distinction between 
the personnel and the policies of the 
government. Governors, senators, and 
Presidents are inevitably interested in 
public affairs; it makes a difference 


. which candidates are elected, even if the 


difference is obscure. It is much too 
facile to pretend that the impending 
Presidential election, as an example, is 
about nothing at all or that the con- 
tending parties want the Presidency and 


‘a number of seats in Congress as ends 


in themselves. However badly it is 
managed, the election will make-enough 
difference to enough people to justify 
the public excitement. . Every election 
has implications of policy. Public office 
simply cannot be an end in itself. 
What is at stake in every Presidential 
election is control of the richest and 
most powerful government in the world, 
a stake which cannot be denuded of its 
impact on policy. It is doubtless true 
that the victors rarely understand fully. 
the value of the powers they have won 
and that they do not use as effectively 
as they might the powers resulting from 
their success, but it is a misconception 
of the truth to imagine that they do not 
look beyond the public payroll. The 


‘power which results from the winning 


of a Presidential election is so great 
that even the refusal to do something 


.about it is a significant exercise of 


power. Recent history proves how 
great the stakes of an election may be— 
in 1932 the Democratic Party, perhaps 
in spite of itself, was used by the na- 
tion to produce a reversal of public 
policy so great that it is difficult even 
now to estimate its consequences. 
The studies necessary to make a con- 
clusive demonstration of the proposition 
have yet to be made, but it seems prob- 
able that the studies when made will 
show that each of the major parties car- 
ries in its entourage its own character- 
istic array of pressure groups. In other 
words, there are categories of pressure 
groups which thrive in Democratic ad- 
ministrations, while other constellations 


_ prosper in Republican administrations. 


The parties establish the climate in 
which certain of the organized special 
interests find it relatively easy to get 
what they want and certain other mi- 
norities get less consideration. Thus it 
is probable that results attributed to the . 
efforts of some pressure groups are 
really due to the influence of the par- 
ties. The change. of atmosphere in- 
volved in a party turnover within the 


government is apt to reflect itself in the 


outcome of a multitude of pressure cam- 
paigns. It is not true, therefore, that 
the parties are a negligible factor in the 
making of governmental decisions even 


- on the level of pressure politics. 


Effect on Congress 


No sufficient study of the impact of 
the parties on the making of policy m 
the administration or in Congress has 
ever been made. The study of party 
voting in’ Congress first made by Presi- 
dent Lowell of Harvard a generation 
ago, while suggestive, was far too re- 
stricted, and the evidence examined 
much too narrowly conceived to dispose 
of the issue. It is necessary to com- 
pare closely the whole output of suc- 
cessive Democratic and Republican ad- 
ministration to discover what the ef- 
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_ fective difference between the parties is 
likely to be. 

While it is symptomatic of ‘he condi- 
tion of the parties that extensive re- 
search is required to prove what the 
dominant groups in the major parties 
want effectively, it should not be as- 
sumed too hastily that the parties win 
elections merely to produce chaos. 
Even the partial change in. the political 
makeup of the Government produced in 
the congressional election of 1946 has 
already resulted in important changes 
in the policy of the Government as re- 
gards fiscal matters, labor legislation, 
the economic policy of the Government, 
a multitude of policies implicated in the 
budget, and it threatens to have a ma- 
jor effect on the future of tariff policy. 
To say that the new Republican ma- 
jority In Congress has not had an im- 
portant influence on the policy of the 
Government since January 1947 is to 
- be unaware of the obvious. 


PARTY CONTROL OF PRESSURE GROUPS 


The point that the parties now have 


an important effect on policy has a. 


bearing on the thesis of this article. If 
- the pressure groups are to be controlled 
the job must be done by the political 
parties. That is; the pressure groups 
can be made harmless by the use of a 
superior form of political organization. 
‚ If the parties are made strong enough 
to take a firm grip on the policy-making 
machinery of the government they. will 
be able to defend the public interest 
against the excesses of the organized 
minorities. The battle with the pres- 
sure groups will be’ won as socn as the 
parties learn to exploit their position in 
the government. Party government is, 
therefore, the liberal democratic solu- 
tion of the problem. 

It is important to realize in this con- 
nection that the parties already are in 
possession of a favorable strategic po- 


sition. We have a well-established his-. 
toric party system. - The mere fact that 
we have a two-party system makes the 
major parties the most important po- 
litical organizations in the country. 
The‘ parties have demonstrated a re- 
markable capacity to survive attack and 
adversity. They possess a powerful po- 
litical apparatus. - No pressure group 
in the history of the Republic has ever 


‚attained the proportions or developed 


the prestige or organization to enable it- 
to compete with a major party. Ob- 
viously the parties have the resources 
and the weapons with which to combat 
successfully äny organized special in- 
terest. l 

What the parties require is a. better 
morale, a better conception of their po- 
tentialities, and more intelligent public 
support based on a better understand- 
ing of the meaning of party government. 
Once the parties are aroused, the strug- 
gle between the parties and the’ pres- 
sure groups is certain to be an unequal 
one. 3 l 

As a matter of fact, the pressure 
groups live chiefly by an exaggeration 
of their influence and power. Perhaps 
the principal victims of the tendency of 
the pressure groups to enlarge upon the 
truth wher: they describe their cohesive- 
ness,’ their resolution, their intensity, 
their numbers, and their power ‘have 
been the scholars who have been taken 
in by their propaganda. Not the least 
of the contributions the political scien- 
tists might make to the solution of the 
problem of pressure politics is the crea- 
tion of a new theory of interests, less 
naive than the assumptions concerning 
the relations between economics and 
politics which underlie much of the 
literature of politics. A re-examination 
of the subject might demonstrate that 
we are not as completely under the 
thumb of blind forces as has some- 
times been imagined. 

The relations between pressure groups 
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and political parties can be illustrated 
by an examination of the role of the 


‚parties in the formation of policy. 


What is a policy? A policy is a high- 
level 
method. of controlling the government 
by deciding on-large categories of cases 
in a single act. All of the superior per- 
sonnel of government necessarily act by 
creating policy. To say that the par- 
ties have difficulty in making policy is 


merely another way of saying that the ` 


parties have difficulty in governing. 
Conversely, the pressure groups are 
usually engaged in getting exceptions 
made to established policies or in break- 
ing down policies or preventing the 
creation of general policies. The more 
successful the pressure groups are, the 
more confused the policies of the gov- 
ernment tend to become. The struggle 
to create broad policies in the public in- 
terest is closely related, therefore, to the 
attempts of the parties to assert their 
general authority in the government in 
spite of resistance of the pressure groups. 


instrument of government, a 


PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING NEEDED 


The form of political organization _ 
which becomes dominant in American 
government will determine to a great 
extent the terms upon which the rela- 
tions between the public interest and 
the special interests are likely to be ad- 
justed.- In the last analysis the public 
itself must decide the bias of the po- 
litical system in one direction or the 
other. How the public evaluates the al- 
ternatives is a consequence very largely 
of the political analysis with which peo- 
ple are familiar. 

While it is true that the pressure 
groups profit by the ineffectiveness of 


_ the parties, it probably does not follow 


that the parties have been seriously 
weakened by the pressure groups. The 
failures of the parties are due to the 
absence of good doctrine of political ac- 
tion and the lack of a sufficient public 
understanding of the kind of political 
organization now required to support 
public policy. 


E. E. Schattschneider, Ph.D., is professor of government at Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Connecticut, and chairman of the Committee on Political Parties of the 
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- Do Left- Wing Parties Belong in Our System? 


By NORMAN THOMAS - 


E T IS a notorious fact that the United 


States of America, most powerful 
of Western democracies, has long been 
governed under a two-party svstem, and 
that the differences within each party 
are far greater than the differences be- 
tween them. No popular conviction is 
more widely held in America than that 
of the similarity of the old parties. It 


_is a subject of jest and serious comment. 


Each of the parties is in reality a fed- 
eration of state parties primarily con- 
cerned with winning national office, 


rather than with any principle or pro- ` 


gram.. More and more our Government 
is becoming Presidential rather than 
Congressional, and the‘ personality of 
the President and his convictions, espe- 
cially if he is a strong man, are far more 
important than any party platform 
which the Democrats or Republicans 
may adopt. l 

Indeed, each platform. is a kind of 
compromise document - guaranteed to 
catch the maximum number o? voters 


- without definite commitment.” In im- 


portant campaigns I have amused my- 
self by going to old party heedquarters 


' in large cities and asking for a platform 


which was never to be had. In the most 
significant election of recent times, that 
of 1932, the Democratic platform in no 
way foreshadowed the actual develop- 
ment of the New Deal under Mr. Roose- 
velt. Indeed, it was openly and cor- 
rectly charged that his course of action 


was more nearly plotted by the immedi- ' 


ate demands of the Socialist platform. 
This extraordinary situation has been 
viewed with complacency by a num- 
ber of American political commentators, 
among them Walter Lippmann. We 
-are protected, they think, against sud- 
den change and great confusion because 
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both parties and the people behind them 
have to be persuaded of the desirability 
of new legislation. - 

This complacency is not justified by 
present fac:s or future possibilities. At 
its worst, cur system may sometime re- 
sult in. the growth of some such move- 
ment outside the usual eld of party _ 
politics, as Huey Long might have de- 
veloped had he lived. Such a move- 
ment woulc be strongly fascist in tend- 
ency. If enough people should come 
to feel tha: their real opinions cannot 
be represerted by an orderly decision. 
through the parties, the temptation to 
extralegal action may become extraordi- 
narily powerful. This is particularly 
true under a system in which it is so 
easily poss:ble for a majority of the 
Electoral College to choose a Presiden- 
tial candidate decisively defeated in the 
popular vote. 


POPULAR CYNICISM 


I speak from long contact with pub- 
lic opinion when I say that the present 
system breeds immense popular cyni- 
cism concerning politics. Temporarily 
that cynicism was lessened by Roose- 
velt’s earlier performances. It is now 
very general, and unless it can-find ex- 
pression. in a definite realignment of 
parties, worse may befall us. 

-It is a commonplace that democracy 
depends upon education. Yet by and 
large, our major political campaigns 
flout educational procedure. They are 
models of emotional appeal without con- 
tent and with actual obfuscation of is- 
sues. In 1940 and 1944 tkere were very 
real differerces among Americans on is- 
sues of momentous importance. Yet in 
both years Messrs, Willkie and Dewey, ' 
the Republ:can candidates, ran on the 
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platform that the Democrats were tak- 
ing the country to hell and that the Re- 
publicans would take it to heaven, with- 
out, however, greatly altering any ma- 
jor piece of New Deal legislation. 


GOVERNMENT BY PRESSURE GROUPS 


The immediate consequence of this 
Situation is that we are governed by the 
personal power of the President and a 
weird combination of pressure groups 
which act across party lines. 

Now, pressure groups are not neces- 
sarily the infamous things they are 
sometimes represented as being. They 
are inevitable in a democracy. All of 
us use or try to use them. Sometimes 
their basis is found in economic, some- 
times in ideological, interest, and often 
in a combination of the two. These 
groups exist and in some form always 
will exist. One of my commonest ex- 
periences has been to go to meetings at 
which pressure groups and lobbyists 
were roundly denounced by the same 
speakers who later exhorted us to write 
our Congressmen on an.issue dear to 
their hearts. Pressure groups are only 
to be completely damned when they are 
altogether selfish and when they employ 
dishonorable methods to influence legis- 
lation. 

It is, however, a serious matter when 
pressure groups operate without refer- 


ence to such general mandates as a 


properly conducted election might pro- 
vide and are free from any control by a 
popular verdict on large issues. If de- 
mocracy is to be intelligent and effec- 
tive, political parties should present 
meaningful platforms; they should dif- 


_ fer on the major principles and issues 


which divide the people; and in office 
they should seek to'carry out their plat- 
forms. The efforts of a governing party 
will necessarily be subject not only to 
the criticism, constructive or- otherwise, 


of the minority party, but to various’ 
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pressure groups that may be affected. 
The people as a whole will come some- 
where near having a chance as against 
organized minorities or combinations of 
them, if they have first passed effec- 
tively on the broad outlines of a pro- 
gram expounded in a pre-election cam- 
paign. 


REFORM WITHIN THE PARTIES 


To bring about this desirable political 
realignment necessary for effective de- 
mocracy, there are two possible courses. 
The first would be the definite capture 


-of one party by conservative and the 


other by progressive and radical ele- 
ments. Theoretically, this would seem 
to be possible under the primary laws 
which in one form or another‘ are in 
force in our states. Actually, however, 
nothing of the sort has happened. By 
and large the men who make politics 
their profession have been able success- 
fully to manipulate the primaries of 
both parties in all states. The victory 
of any clear-cut.group has usually been 
confined to one’state (for example, the 
LaFollette capture of the Republican 
Party in Wisconsin) and it has not been 
permanent. 

The skillful manipulators of the Anti- 
Saloon League were able to use the pri- 
mary system in both parties to force the 
triumph of their one issue, but they 


‘were never able to enforce or to keep 


the prohibition which-they thus had 
written into the Constitution. From 
time to time, progressive blocs, usually 
bipartisan, have emerged in Congress. 
Occasionally strong Congressmen have 
been able to win primary nominations 
pretty much on their own platforms. 
But these progressive blocs have been 
impermanent. Every four years they 
take minor place in a campaign in which 


-interest is centered on the choice of a 


President who is a candidate of the ma- 
jor parties. 
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Sidney Hillman, through the Political 
Action Committee of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, tried to apply 
the Anti-Saloon League tactic in behalf 
of labor’s causes. He was apparently 
rather successful in 1944, but the ma- 
jority of the Congressmen, mostly Demo- 
crats, endorsed by the PAC, produced 
records by no means satisfactory to la- 
bor in 1946. That year the PAC was 
less successful in the election partly be- 
cause of the general situation, partly be- 


cause of divisions in the American la- 


bor movement, The Anti-Salcon League 
had just one issue—prohibition-—and 
that made its task in manipulating pri- 
maries much simpler than the task of 
labor, which has many issues to consider 
in its program. 

In 1912, Theodore Roosevelt tried 
to capture the Republican Party. He 
failed and established instead the short- 
lived Progressive Party. Bryan suc- 
ceeded in capturing the Democratic 
Party in 1896 with a pretty radical 
program. He held onto power in the 
party, despite defeat at the polls, with 
great tenacity. But to some extent by 
1900, and to a very great extent by 
1904, the Democratic Party had swung 
back to its old pattern. ` 

Franklin Roosevelt’s chance to re- 
make the Democratic Party came in 
the years 1936-38: In 1936 he ran 
on a definite progressive record and 


program, but his efforts: to purge his 


own party came to naught. In the 
main, he preferred to carry on by skill- 
ful deals with the city bosses in the 
North and the Bourbons of the Solid 
South. In any event, by 194), the war 
was overshadowing all domestic issues. 
The record is clear: both major parties 
have been influenced by popular move- 
ments of a progressive sort and by 
minor parties; neither has been cap- 
tured by any group with a coherent pro- 
gram. We have no true naticnal policy 
-in these critical times. 


FORMATION OF NEW PARTIES 


The seccnd way ta change the situa- 
tion would be by means of the forma- 
tion of one or more parties outside 
the Republican and Democratic ranks. 
That way also has been diligently tried. 
It is sometimes assumed that protago- 


nists of this method desire “third” par- 


ties as: ends in themselves. By no 
means is that the case. The workers in 
third parties, with few exceptions, are 


animated by the hope that, following 


the precedent of the Republican Party 
in the years 1856-50, their organization 
may become a first or second party re- 
placing one of the others or forcing a 
realignment of their elements. This 
hope has never been fulfilled. 

Third parties have had an influence 
out of all proportion to their numerical 
success. They have pioneered in pro- 
posing every important piece of legisla- 
tion. It has been a favorite indoor sport 
of political commentators, Socialist and 
non-Socialist, to tabulate how many im- 
mediate demands of former Socialist 
platforms have been enacted after some 
fashion into law -by Republicans and 
Democrats. No true Socialist, however, 
has ever been satisfied with- this indi- 
rect and partial influence. His coherent 
program. of socialism has never been 
adopted, and he accepts as axiomatic 
the truth that a child should be brought 
up by his parents rather than kidnapped 
by a rich uncle—a truth which applies 
to children of one’s brains. 

Why have third parties been so un- 
successful? Why are there so many 
more people in America who accept So- 
cialist ideas than have ever voted the 
Socialist ticket? Why have parties like 
the People’s Party and the Progressive 
Party died? To answer this question 
fully would require a study of American 
history which cannot be compressed 
into this article. One major factor 
must be pointed out. The dice are 
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loaded by our political structure against 
the rise of a third party. 

It is a sound instinct which protects 
Americans against the atomization of 
parties which proved so hurtful to de- 
mocracy in the Germany of the Weimar 
Republic and in France and Italy. But 
our Constitutional scheme of things, our 
primary system which I have already 
discussed, the American love of riding 
the band wagon, and the American fear 
of being in a small minority, all tend 
excessively to handicap third parties. 
Ours, it must be emphasized, is a Presi- 
dential Government. A successful candi- 
date for the Presidency must receive a 
majority of votes in the Electoral Col- 
lege. If there is no such majority, the 
election is thrown into the House of 
Representatives where each state—New 
York and Nevada alike—has one vote. 
I was very active in the campaign of 
1924 when Socialists and Progressives 
nominated the elder LaFollette. It has 
always been my deep conviction that 
Mr. LaFollette lost hundreds of thou- 
sands of votes when the cry went up 
towards the end of the campaign: “A 


vote for LaFollette is a vote to throw 


the election into the House of Repre- 
sentatives!” 

In addition to all this, especially since 
1912, there has been a tendency in state 
after state to enact laws making it ex- 
ceedingly difficult for minor parties to 
get on the -ballot or stay on it. In 
spite of its very considerable popular 
strength, the Wallace party will not be 
on the ballot in all states, and Socialists 
find it increasingly difficult to cope with 
the laws. 

In labor circles, a large part of the 
argument for radical action within the 
old parties was avowedly based on this 
difficulty of getting a new party on the 
ballot. There has. been of recent years 
a strong tendency to exaggerate the 


_ difficulty and a curious reluctance to 


take the steps that in most states could 


be taken to make-the laws more demo- 
cratic. 


A Mass LIBERAL ‘Party 


Socialists, who have had the most 
continuous experience with the Ameri- 
can system, are still definitely of the 
opinion that it is easier to build a strong 
third party than it is to capture one of 
the old parties, and that the effort is 
more straightforward and more truly 
educational. Most Socialists since the 
early 1920’s have believed that it was 
far more likely that a large new party 
would be built by a coalition of pro- 
gressive and socialist elements than that 
it would grow out of the expansion of 
the Socialist Party. To Socialists, the 
latter development would be preferable, 
but psychologically it would be easier 
for progressive elements in farm organi- 
zations and labor unions to participate 
in building a new mass party than for 
them to come in great numbers into the 
Socialist Party, which they have hereto-. 
fore rejected. 

Unquestionably a party is greatly 
handicapped by a long series of defeats _ 
even if in the process its ideas have 
been spread. It would, however, be un- 
thinkable for a Socialist Party to give 
up its fight or to withdraw from the 
electoral field unless and until a mass 
party should emerge which would be in- 
creasingly democratic socialist in char- 
acter. Such parties have emerged in 
Great Britain and in Canada. To most 
American Socialists the Canadian model 
of the Co-operative Commonwealth Fed- 
eration is better adapted to American 
conditions than the British Labor Party. 
Meanwhile all American Socialists agree 
on the present necessity of keeping and 
building the Socialist Party. Organized 
socialism must be a force in any new 
party grouping of American citizens. 

Believing this, the Socialist Party, es- 
pecially since 1944, has actively but 
quietly sought to promote the formation 
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of a mass party on the CCF model. 
The more progressive labor leaders, in- 
cluding those who say that some ‘day 
such a party must arise, were, however, 
set against active steps to form such a 
party before 1948. While they delayed, 
Wallacé and the Communists acted. . 

If Henry Wallace had been the kind 
of man that thousands of the good peo- 
ple who support him believe him to be; 
if the control of his new party had not 
been so largely in the hands cf the ex- 
pert Communist minority, most Social- 
ists—emphatically I, for ons—would 
have supported him. This is not the 
place to argue at length the nature of 
the Communist movement or the rea- 
sons for our sharp Socialist disagree- 
ment with it. It is enough to say. that 
the theory and practice of Communism 
make co-operation with the Communists 
in the same political party ‘impossible. 
Henry Wallace in America will not suc- 
ceed where Jan Masaryk in Czecho- 
slovakia failed. What is involved is not 
. primarily the economic theory of Com- 
munism but its practice of bad faith 


and its control from Moscow. 


Facéd with this situation, unhesitat- 
ingly the Socialist Party determined to 
run its own campaign to advance the 

idea of democratic socialism, including 
the idea of the necessity of the forma- 
tion of the right.sort of mass electoral 
party. That party must not be domi- 
nated or strongly influenced by Com- 
munists, and it should not gather around 
one individual as a Messiah. It should 
be representative of progressive groups 
in the farm and labor-movements and 
express their political -aspirations. It 
should not, however, be controlled by 
the bloc voting of great unions. as is the 
case with the British Labor Party. The 
functions of the union and the political 
party are and should remain different. 


CHAMPIONS OF REFORM 
I have purposely taken this historic 


and analytic approach to the question 
stated by the title of my article. The 
answer to its question is that of course 
left-wing parties belong in our system 
as long as there is any cansiderable sup- 
port for left-wing ideas. If left-wing 


` parties’ are excluded from our system, 


the bold assumption that ballots are 
an adequate substitute for bullets—the 
American idea that under democracy 
there can be orderly change, even of 
revolutionary quality-—is jeopardized. 
Left-wing or progressive parties, even 
under our. American system, have ‘ 
steddily been pioneers in: ideas. The 
little red schoolhouse was not brought 
over in the crowded hold of the May- 
flower. Free popular education was a 
demand of the early labor unions and 
the first and very short-lived workets’ 
party in the United States. From that 
day, more than one hundred years ago, 
to this, left-wing parties have cham- 
pioned the reforms that have made 
our democracy dynamic and serviceable. 
Sometimes some of them have also 
championed stupid or dangerous ideas, 
but at least they have been responsible 


for initiating most of the political think- 


ing that has taken place in American 
electoral campaigns. 

We have now come to a time in his- 
tory when the broad lines of division 
are evident; on the one hand, the set of © 
ideas associated with democratic social- 
ism; on the other, the attempt to hold 
to private capitalism with a minimum 
of reform. This division -exists in 
America even though the word “social- 
ism” is misunderstood and unpopular. 
We Socialists by no means would insist 
that in a new political alignment the 
mass party which we would support 
should bear the name Socialist. Today, 
it can hardly be progressive and demo- 
cratic without being socialist m a non- 
doctrinaire sense. This has been proved 
in the history of the British Labor Party. 
and the Canadian CCF. 
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It will be observed that I have been 
using the word “left” loosely. Some- 
times I think we need a new and precise 
vocabulary even more than we need a 
new philosophy. As matters stand to- 
day, the Communist Party is not accu- 
rately described by saying it.is the far- 
thest “left.” Arthur Koestler says that 
it is “merely the farthest east.” It has 
come to stand for state capitalism in a 
totalitarian society. Its drive for uni- 
versal power is and will be a factor in 
a political situation in every country. 
Both in theory and in practice it is 
better that the Communist Party should 
be allowed to function openly in America 
rather than that it should be driven un- 
derground. I should still trust the peo- 
ple to take care of communism through 
the competition of ideas in the market, 
provided. that communism is properly 
labeled. I am exceedingly critical of 
the Mundt-Nixon Bill but I should fa- 
vor, if it can be worked out success- 
fully, a kind of pure food and drug act 
applicable in the field of politics. 


POLITICAL REALIGNMENT 


For the purposes of my present argu- 
ment, however, it is enough to say that 
every strongly held point of view is 
entitled to political expression in a 


party. No party should be suppressed : 


by law unless and until that party en- 
gages in overt acts against peace and 
order. It is, however, undesirable that 
there should be a great multiplicity of 
parties in any democracy. It makes for 
irresponsibility and government by pre- 
carious blocs or coalitions. Hence, the 
great need in America is a political re- 
alignment on the broad lines I have 


indicated. The best approach to such 
a realignment would be the rise of a 
strong third party which would rapidly 
become a first or second party. 

The movement toward such a party 
has been greatly complicated by the 
Wallace party, which has been vehe- 
mently rejected by all labor leaders ex- 
cept those who are Communists or fel- 
low travelers. It has become the politi- 
cal home for the highly organized and 
disciplined Communists, who are the 
only coherent element in it, although 
they are a minority. The good people 
who make up the majority are afraid 
of war and economic disaster, but are 
scarcely united on a philosophy or pro- 
gram. They look to Mr. Wallace as a 
kind of Messiah. 

The New Party will show real strength 
at the polls in November 1948 and will 
definitely survive the election. Un- 
doubtedly it will complicate the busi- 
ness of the third party we Socialists 
desire, but there is some evidence—for 
instance in the declared intentions of 
Walter Reuther, president of the United 
Automobile Workers—that its existence 
will help to induce influential figures in 
the labor movement to try to build a 
new party. 

Meanwhile, we Socialists will push 
our 1948 campaign as vigorously as pos- - 
sible. We shall try to use the campaign. 
to the uttermost for purposes of general 
education and for building our organiza- 
tion. We shall- stand ready to co- 
operate with any genuinely democratic 
groups going our way in an effort to 
form the kind of mass party which will 
force a political realignment in America. 
That realignment is essential to the 
healthy life of our democracy. 


Norman Thomas, Litt.D., New York City, is candidate on the Socialist ticket for 


President of the United States, as he has been in the last six national elections. 
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fensive (1938), What is Our Destiny? (1944), and Appeal to the Nations (1947). 
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By Sonya FORTHAL 


HE colorful spectacle of the con- 
ventions where the platforms were 
written and candidates chosen has 
dramatized, in the past summer months, 
the significant role played by the tradi- 
tional parties in the political life of this 
country. The radio has made it pos- 
sible for each citizen to listen in and 
leisurely acquaint himself with the con- 
clusions reached by the delegates and 
party machines. From now until No- 
vember each political party will strain 
its efforts to win; the party in power to 
retain its position, its emoluments and 
perquisites in the National Govern- 
ment; the party out of power for the 
past sixteen years will strive just as 
energetically to wrest this power. The 
pertinent question is, How is this done? 
Judging from the past, this is not 
done by the sometimes aroused, extra- 
ordinary activities of the citizens of 
our democracy who in anguish revolt 
against the injustices of the party in 
power, or perhaps its inefficiencies, or 
perhaps its lack of national and inter- 
national foresight. No, it is particu- 
larly accomplished through the strained, 
` persistent efforts of the two party ma- 
chines and all their henchmen, from the 
high-ranking national committeeman to 
the very lowliest precinct worker. 


“A MAN OF THE PEOPLE”. 


It is to the precinct worker, usually 
accorded little honor, that this paper is 
addressed.* Representing, as he does, 


1Sonya Forthal, Cogwheels of Democracy: 


the lowest rung'of the political ladder, 
his contacts are with the voters directly. 
He is not so much concerned with their 
true political sentiments as he is to en-' 
list them to cast their votes for his party 
preference. He is, in a very literal 
sense, that “man of the people” famed 
in campaign oratory, with his feet on 


the ground, and his hands manipulating + 


the minor gadgets of the political ma- 
chine. His function is, simply and ad- 
mittedly, vote-getting, although there 
are numerous methods which he may 
use in the attainment of the goal. In 
the workings of municipal politics, es- 
pecially, the extent of his personal rec- 
ognition end rewards at the hands of 
the party is determined entirely by- the 
number of voters whom he succeeds in 
enticing into the fold, and the means 
employed in -corralling them are as di- 
versified as the foibles of human nature 
and the types of voters represented in 


' the large American city. 


While it is undeniably true that the 
precinct workers gain their livelihood 
from the pockets of the reluctant tax- 
payers, it is also true that their very 
diligence in performing the more menial 


‘party labors make them an important 


A Study of the Precinct Captain, New York, ` 


1946; “The Small Fry and the Party Purse,” 
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XXXIV, No. 1 (Feb. 1940), pp. 66-76; “Re- 
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factor, particularly in the poorer pre- 
cincts, assembly districts, or voting 
areas of the large cities. Although the 
loyalty of the precinct worker is pri- 
marily to the party, the nature of his 
activities gives him a certain social sig- 
nificance which is likely to go unap- 
preciated by those who have never en- 
countered him in his capacity of guide, 
philosopher, and friend.” 


2 Harold F. Gosnell, Machine Politics: Chi- 
cago Model, Chicago, 1937; David H. Kurtz- 
man, Methods of Controlling Votes in Philadel- 
phia, Philadelphia, 1935; William E. Mosher, 


an’ 
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Tue Precinct WORKER > 


THE City ENVIRONMENT ' 


To interpret accurately -the role of 
the precinct worker requires an under- 
standing of the life of the city itself. 
Today the municipality is one of the 
most important units of government, 
since it is at this level that the citizen 
comes in most intimate contact with his 
government. Although the structure of 
city government may vary considerably 
from place to place, the activities of 
political organization on this level are 
everywhere practically the same. It 
matters little whether the political or- 
ganization in a given community is 
Democratic or Republican, or whether 
it operates in New York, Indianapolis, 
Philadelphia, Boston, New Orleans, or 
Baltimore; the method of wooing the 
voter’is very similar. “Chicago, with 
which the writer is most familiar, is 
divided into at least fifteen important 
racial groups, of diversified education 
and economic status, each more or less 
rigidly confined to its own sectien ‘of the 
city. The individual citizen is oc- 


-cupied only in his leisure time with po- 


litical activity; if it becomes burden- 
some, he ignores or neglects it. The 
complexity of his life, his political 
mertia, the specialization of govern- 
mental administration, the want of 
clearly defined party issues in mu- 
nicipal campaigns, the many elective 
offices, the frequent elections, and the 
rich rewards accompanying elections, 
are cumulatively responsible for the 
perpetuation of the precinct worker and 
the political machine. 

The local functionary is a member of 
a political group whose behavior is eco- 
nomic and psychological. The economic 
behavior of his group is no differént 
from that of other economic groups in 


the cultural setting of the city. The 


l “Party and Government Control at the Grass 


Roots,” National Municipal Review, Vol. 


XXIV, Jan. 1935, 
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machine, just as other professions and 
trades, has its mysteries and its stand- 
ards of conduct. The persons who are 
part of it have a vested interest in it 
and in the environment which sustains 
it. 


THE POLITICAL MACHINE 


Just as in other groups, power and 
fear are concomitants of the political 
machine. In a democracy, political 
power is expressed through some form 
of consent. It is with the manipulation 
of this consent that the party agent is 
most concerned. As in any power 
group, the principles include respect for 
government, obedience, sacrifice, mo- 
nopoly of legality. Among the shames 


. are violence, cruelty, terrér, arrogance, 


4 


hypocrisy, deceit, intrigue, corruption, 
and privilege.” These are as clearly 
seen in the local machine as in the na- 
tional party. AI along the political 
hierarchy, it is power that is dominant. 
Nor is such power offensive to the other 
groups within the cosmopolitan com- 
munity, where the myriad groups inter- 
act on one another’s standards, mores, 
and symbols. Just so long as no domi- 
nant group is excessively offended, the 
group survives. Friction arises only 
when one political machines wishes to 
take power from another, or when a 
controlling group fails to obtain the 
privileges it seeks. 

The foreign-born citizen, although he 
has only a confused conception of local 
government, is encouraged to exercise 
what he understands is the precious 
prerogative of a democracy, especially 
in these days. Spurred on by the color- 
ful catch phrases with which the news- 
papers and the demogogues have cap- 
tured his fancy, he sallies forth on elec- 
tion day to cast his vote of thanks for 
the party which has been kind to him 
or his wife or his brother-in-law through 


3 Charles E. Merriam, POREC Power, New 
York, 1934, 
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the outward, visible sign of the precinct 
worker. It will. be seen that the ma- 
chine exists by manipulating various 
governmental powers, by providing pa; 
tronage and spoils for its adherents, and 
by gaining the confidence of the indi- 
vidual voter, all toward the ultimate 
end of guaranteeing elections. It main- 
tains, within the formal organization of 
. the city, a separate feudal society dedi- 
cated to the interests of the political 
boss. It constitutes a group of people 
professionally interested in politics. 


TYPES OF PRECINCT WORKERS 


The precinct worker himself varies in 
type according to the kind of district 
which he serves. One is an uncouth 
laborer, with unofficial headquarters in 
the corner tavern, and catering to a 
poverty-ridden community. In another 
instance the worker is a retired farmer, 
who lives in the best house in a re- 
spectable residential neighborhood, and 
serves a middle-class income group. In 
still another case he is a university 
_ graduate and a practicing ‘attorney, resi- 
dent of a first-class community, and 
guiding an educated public. The worker 
who operates in a neighborhood with 
a transient population is still another 
type. He may be a truckman, for ex- 
ample, ready with small kindnesses to 
help the floaters who drift through his. 
bailiwick, whether his benevolence takes 
the form of handing out small gifts of 
money or a night’s lodging in his 
garage. - | 

Naturally, the more picturesque of 
the petty politicians are to be found in 
the poorer districts. Wherever the ne- 
cessity for gaining a livelihood, how- 
ever meager or precarious, is sharpest, 
there the precinct worker, with his al- 
lotment of jobs or favors, is an impor- 
tant overlord. 

The outstanding characteristic of the 
precinct captain in each ‚of the resi- 
dential areas is his vocational interest. 


ra 
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Politics, in a vague way, constitutes his 
profession, a profession subsidized by 
an administrative task he performs in 
a governmental agency. 

These political handy men are re- 
markably frank in their attitude toward 
the position which they hold. None’ of 


‘them pretends that he is in the game 


for other than personal ends. One—cap- 
tain in an Italian neighborhood—com- 
plained bitterly that he was required to 
report daily on a municipal job and 
received anly two hundred dollars a 
month. He was dickerirg for a politi- 
cal post which would require no attend- 
ance and vay three hundred a month. 
The party which would meet this figure 
would have his services ir: the next cam- 
paign. This elementary reasoning -is 
typical of this semiprofessional group. 
Statistics have shown that in Chicago 
more than 80 per cent of the ward com- 
mitteemen, elected party agents in the 
next rung of the political ladder, were 
making their livelihood from govern- 
ment jobs; 70 per cent of the precinct 
captains, also presumably serving gratis, 


were likewise maintained at public ex-' 


pense. In most cities, cfficial appoint- 


ments are made through the party ma- | 


chine. The jobs are dealt out by the 
boss, acting through the nominal offi- 
clal and the mayor’s patronage ‘secre- 
tary. The boss, in his turn, consults 
with local leaders, who present their 
claims on the plum basket. 

The numerous studies * made of pre- 
cinct workers corroborate the findings 
of the writer in her study of these agents 
in Chicago. In general, the precinct 
workers in major proportion are hative 
Americans of foreign-born parents, and 
the larger proportion of them are of 
Protestant faiths. They are mostly 
married men of long residence in the 
city and he precinct. 


Although the precinct workers gen-- 


erally come from poor or middle-class 
4 Gosnell, Kurtzman, Mosher, and others. 
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economic and social circles, there is 
less illiteracy among them than among 
the voters they represent;: there are 
among them considerably -more col- 
lege and professional school graduates. 
However, more than half of them, and 


the great majority of the voters, in the 


Chicago area have gone no farther than 
grammar school. The officials living in 
the poor areas are predominantly of 
grammar school training; those in mid- 
dle-class localities, usually high school 
grades; those in the good residential 
districts. usually have been educated in 
colleges or in professional schools. 

In most instances local party jfunc- 
tionaries tend to settle in localities 
occupied by their own racial groups. 
The precinct workers, in the main, re- 
semble their constituents in education 
and in economic and social status; as 
an occupational class they are stamped 
with the common characteristics of 


friendliness and informality in their re- 


lations with the constituents of ‘their 
bailiwicks. 


His Stock IN TRADE 


The precinct worker, or, as he is 
known in Chicago, the precinct cap- 
tain, hols his power. not because of the 
swagger of his personality or because 
of his economic interest in government, 
but because he daily performs services 
useful to his neighbors and indispen- 
sable to his party’s success. 

The miscellany of duties which falls 
to the precinct worker includes many 
activities normally given over to or- 
ganization secretaries in other countries, 
such as canvassing and spreading of 
propaganda. He has likewise the re- 


sponsibility for a certain amount of 


“entertaining,” as witness the neigh- 
borhood club, the picnics and clam- 
bakes, and the free beer. Moreover, he 
will be found tampering endlessly with 
the various agencies of local govern- 
ment, for the benefit, real or supposed, 


or his constituents; and his tender 
mercies toward the unfortunate (who 
are also empowered to cast votes) are 


- demonstrated by innumerable benevo- 


lences, less -expertly performed than 
those of the trained social worker, but 
sometimes urgently sought by his con- 
stituents. 


KINDNESS TO THE POOR 


There is constant kindness of the 
poor to each other, and an unfailing re- 
sponse to the distresses of their poorer 
neighbors, even when the benefactors 
themselves are in danger of bankruptcy. 
The kindness which a poor man shows 
his neighbor is doubtless heightened by ` 
the consciousness that he himself may 
be in distress next week; he therefore 
stands by his friend when he gets ‘too 
drunk to care for himself, when he loses, 
his wife or child, when he is evicted for . 
nonpayment of rent, or when he is ar- 
rested for a petty offense. 

In a locality where political stand- 
ards are undevelopéd and plastic, where 
the practice of self-government is new, 
the poor expect the same kind of fa- 
vors from their political. representatives, 
irrespective of the. justice or ethics in- 
volved. The precinct captain living in 
the poorer locality is merely adhering to 
the moral code set by his neighbors; but 
he has greater power than they have, 
because of his position in the political 
machine and his “way-about” in the 
government agencies of his community. 

The precinct worker may be thor- 
oughly sincere in his deeds of kindness, 
he may enjoy the pleasure of being 
spoken of as a “good fellow,” he may 
humanely desire to alleviate distress. 
This impulse may, however, gradually 


‘change into the desire to put his peo- 


ple under obligation. On the other 
hand, the person who receives aid gives 
in return a commodity prized highly by 
the local party agent. He is not a 
beggar .asking for help, but an inde- 
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pendent human being with a marketable 
vote. As far as the community is con- 
cerned, the demoralizing aspect appears 
when kindly impulse is made a cloak 
for the satisfaction of personal ambi- 
tions, and when the. primitive and 
plastic ethics of an immature locality 
gradually conform to the standards of 
the precinct philanthropist." 


EXTENT OF BENEVOLENCES 


The extent of the basic benevolences 
of the party official in a latge metropolis 
is not too easily measurable; they are 
frequently ‘given in secrecy. But the 
fact of such beneficence is well cor- 
- roborated by the many writers on the 
subject, and by the classic success of 
Tammany Hall in New York, the 
Thompson and Kelly-Nash machines in 
Chicago, and the. Vare machine in 
‘Philadelphia. The Chicago studies show 
= roughly that three-fifths of the precinct 
workers acknowledge the granting of 


. such services, that there was a decrease 


in the amount during the depression or 
lean years, and that the extent of these 
services is contingent on the power of 
the ward committeeman.® 

It is the precinct worker who calls 
upon the ward committeeman, the alder- 
man, or even the county agent, when- 
ever he -alone is unable to furnish the 
necessary service. Whenever a con- 
stituent applies directly to any of the 
higher officials he is referred to his lo- 
cal party agent, or else information 
about him is procured from the pre- 
cinct worker, and the recommendation 
he makes is followed. This is the stand- 
ard etiquette. There are times when 
the precinct captain individually raises 
funds to meet the needs of his district, 
and other times when he is too poor or 
too insignificant tc have personal power. 

5 Jane Addams, Democracy and Social 
Ethics, New York, 1902. 

6 H. F. Gosnell, Machine Politics: Chicago 
Model (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1937), p. 71, 


FAMILY SERVICES 


The precinct worker provides food, 
clothing, coal, and rent or lodging to his 
needy constituent. He manifests an in- 
terest in children by helping widowed 
mothers secure pensions, by arranging 
for the adoption of children, by procur- 
ing birth certificates or work certificates, 
or, if the situation demands it, by pre- 
venting the under-age child from secur- 
ing an employment permit; also by ob- 

taining the transfer of a child pon one 
school to another. 

The precinct worker also steps in as 
family adjuster, especially when the 
ways of the foreign-born parent clash 
with those of his American-born child. 
Some precinct workers adjust misde- 
meanors and thefts which sometimes 
start as children’s fun. The kindness 
showered upon the child frequently 
serves to gain the captain the confi- 
dence of the adults in the family and 
eventually: their votes. He also func- 
tions as an adjuster in difficulties be- 
tween’ husband and wife. In one in- 
stance the captain was asked to prevent 
an Italian from beating his wife; in an- 
other, he helped a mother of ten chil- 
dren secure a divorce from a dtunkard; 
and in still another, he secured the re- 
lease of a workingman, father of two 
children, from Bridewell, a penal insti- 
tution, where he had been sent because, 
crazed by liquor, he had aves to 
slash his -wife’s throat. 

To be family .conciliator requires 
much tact. If the party agent favors 
one member of the family in preference 
to another, he is likely to create enmity 
which is registered unfavorably against 
him on election day. 

In illness and bereavement warm 
sympathy and good fellowship place 
individuals and families under a long 
indebtedness to their local political 
agent. “To visit the poor, sick, and 
bury the dead” is an established po- 
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litical axiom. Many precinct workers 
secure some form of aid for those need- 
ing medical care. Most frequently this 
help is provided with the assistance of 
public agencies. Sending flowers to the 


.. sick is a frequent occurrence, and pro- 


viding adequate burial with flowers, 


even paying funeral expenses, is not an 


unusual service. 

As the precinct worker mourns with 
his neighbors, so he rejoices with them 
by attending -weddings and sometimes 
christenings. On holidays and espe- 
cially at the Christmas season, the suc- 
cessful precinct worker sends baskets of 
food or greeting cards. Usually the 


ward organization provides the baskets 


distributed. Four thousand baskets 
were distributed one year in a ward of 
Chicago. 


JOBS AND- LEGAL Arp 


A precinct worker may supply his 
constituency with locally situated gov- 
ernmental jobs, jobs in semipublic con- 
cerns and with private firms. The 
faction or party in power inevitably de- 
. termines the extent of the ward commit- 
teeman’s and the precinct worker’s pa- 
tronage in the local levels of govern- 
ment, and at times in the National 
Government. If the precinct agent 
holds a political job and is in a position 
to employ other men, his constituents 
have first consideration. _ 

Of the nongovernmental jobs which 
the precinct worker provides his friends, 
the range is wide. 
committeeman or the alderman. or the 
party secretary assists him in making 
such placements. Among the private 
concerns co-operating with the precinct 
workers are the public utility com- 
panies, taxicab companies, large mail 
order houses, and friends of the party. 
The jobs supplied are usually clerical 
and unskilled. 


The precinct workers at times also 


provide legal aid to their potential “re- 


Frequently the ward . 


liables.” Most of those seeking such 
help live in the poorer areas of the large 
cities. Most frequently this service con- 
sists of directing the voters needing such 
help to see an attorney friendly to the 
party. 


MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES 


There are also many miscellaneous 
services which place the precinct worker 
in the category of the voter’s friend. 
He lends money or tools, he acts as a 
matchmaker, he cares for his neighbor’s 
baby, he helps build a garage, he gets a 
dog out of the dog pound. 

In some localities the party worker 
is also a special local community agent; 


‚he intervenes to remedy the unsatisfac- 


tory conditions in his precinct. He in- 
duces the men in the various adminis- 
trative agencies of the city to collect 
the garbage in his neighborhood, to 
light dark streets and alleys, to mend 
torn-up pavements, to clean sewers 
stuffed with refuse, fo provide adequate 
police protection at unsafe crossings. 

Sometimes the party worker inter- 
venes between his neighbors as well as 
between the individual and the larger 
community. One cautions a neighbor 
against throwing mattresses into an 
alley, one prevents the owner of a pie 
factory from disposing of refuse in the 
streets, one intervenes between queru- 
lous women who throw ashes in front of 
each other’s doorsteps when they quar- 
rel, one restrains an apartment builder 
from disobeying building laws. 


AND THE SOCIAL WORKER 


Sometimes the precinct worker uti- 
lizes the public or private social service 
agencies in the kindly deeds he per- 
forms. Several of the executives of the 
public social service agencies in Chi- 
cago admitted that they knew precinct 
officials referred cases to their workers, 
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From the viewpoint of organized so- 
ciety, the activities of the precinct 
worker may not be classified as positive 
beneficence; they are not the conscious 
effort to adapt individuals to society— 
usually the objective of the professional 
social worker. Yet the outgoing friend- 
liness of the precinct mediary cannot be 
considered a negative quality. Surely 


there are times in the lives of those with - 


limited opportunities, living m squalor 
and need, when a frendly smile or the 
respect of an equal may be more valu- 
able than a loaf of bread. _ The stand- 
ardized kindness of a young social 
worker may sometimes lack human 
qualities and may fail to furnish the 
sympathy and heartfelt understanding 
which is so essential. The motives. or 
ideals of the precinct worker may be 
questionable, but the technique he has 
developed for treating the people in his 
locality, his geniality, kindness,- and 
‘ sympathy, are noteworthy. 

-Nor are the precinct worker’s good 
‘deeds limited to satisfying immediate 
economic or social wants. He inter- 
cedes for the individual in the applica- 
tion of the law. This is especially true 
in the districts where newly naturalized 
Americans make their homes, although 
the same condition is found in tradi- 
tionally American localities. 

Is it any wonder that many foreign- 
ers in the large municipalities, unac- 
customed to American institutions, look 
upon the politician, who shakes hands 
warmly and speaks English, as their 
friend and interpreter of American life? 


It is not surprising that when he gets 


into trouble with the government, the 
newcomer seeks the help and advice of 
the man who is ready to give this help. 
It would be surprising if the meagerly 
educated American did not lean on his 
political representative when he is in 
need or in trouble. Men. living near 
_ the masses of the people recognize the 
value of the simple and. more primitive 


x 


human interests and ways. They re- 
alize that the people clamor-for the in- 
formal, for the warm human qualities 
of social interrelationship. The people 
misinterpre‘ the harsher, more formal 
governmental and private agencies. 


HUMANIZING THE LAw 


Every great American city has an 
elaborate crganization concerned with 
humanizing the law. This organization 
thrives within the government and con- 
stitutes the nonbureaucratic manipulator 
of governmenal institutions. Favors, 
graft, and protection are its mainstay. 
Its chief resources include the manipula- 
tion of the taxing machinery, the place- 
ment of public funds with anticipation 
of splitting the profits, the letting of . 
contracts, the protection and defense of 
bootleggers and of various other types 
of criminals. Tax fixing and adjusting, 
sundry payments for enactment and 
blocking of legislation, control of ma- 
chinery, perquisites and miscellaneous 
adjustments—all are important cogs in 
this machine. . 

The more glaringly inefficient govern- 
mental agencies’ are, the more are they 
subject to pressure from party officials. 
Because ož the antiquated tax ma- 
chinery in the state of Illinois, the pre- 
cinct workers have been in a favorable 
position. The personal property tax 
lends itself to easy “fixing.” In some 
cases the party agent merely gives ad- 
vice on the making out of schedules; in 
others, he may encourage his constitu- 
ents to.ignore the schedules or he may 
take the forms and hand them to an 
official, who conveniently disposes of 
them. The assessor, the board of tax 
appeals, the county judge, the county 
treasurer, and the state’s attorney all 
have some responsibility in connection 
with the assessment and payment of 
taxes; it is very easy for a slip to be 
made somewhere along the line benefi- 
cial to som2 precinct worker’s adherent. 
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Political intervention of workers is 
further found to affect city government 
and finance in a variety of ways. The 
trail of the party worker leads to many 
city agencies, such as building, health, 
police, fire, weights and measures, and 
such activities as the enforcement of 
ordinances or franchises and the issu- 
ance or withdrawal of licenses and per- 


mits. The permits secured include ped- - 


dler’s, milk, garage, basket, building, 
and so on. 


“EIxInG” THE Law AGENCIES 


The judicial system, especially the 
machinery of criminal justice, is also 
subject to “fixing” by political agents. 
The direct responsibility for the en- 
forcement of the criminal law generally 
is divided between the police and the 
office of prosecuting attorney. Though 
the prosecuting attorney is responsible 
for trying criminals, he is largely de- 
pendent upon the police for the detec- 
tion of crime and the arrest of offenders, 
and for securing the evidence upon 
which successful prosecution rests. In 
the larger cities, and especially in Chi- 
cago, the municipal court has jurisdic- 
tion in criminal matters. In all cases 
of felony it is limited to binding over 
for the grand jury. The prosecuting at- 
torney has absolute power to nol-pros; 
furthermore, he can ignore the munici- 
pal court by procuring indictments di- 
rectly before the grand jury. In the 


- higher state courts, archaic methods of 


procedure obtain, with the result that 
conviction is secured in only a small 
fraction of the cases. 

Responsibility for the enforcement of 
the criminal law is diffused instead of 
concentrated. The practice of choos- 
ing judges by election tends also to 
throw the court into politics and obliga- 
tion to the party. Like most elective 
offices, the judgeships, the clerkships, 


~ and the office of sheriff are accompanied 


by many additional jobs which are dis- 
tributed among party henchmen, with 
avenues open for fixing. 

One of the most difficult problems 
connected with prosecution has to do 
with bail, a matter particularly subject 
to fixing. Many of the precinct work- 
ers furnish bail. The charges for which 
bail is given vary from drunkenness to 
grand larceny, including murder, gam- 
bling, and carrying concealed weapons. 
Three to four calls a day from the 
police station are not unusual for many 
of the local “fixers” in some of the 
poorer areas. A few keep cash on hand 
for such emergencies. 

The “fix” sometimes starts with the 
police officers, the janitors of the court, 
the clerks, or bailiffs. The trail may 
lead through the ward committeeman 
to the judge, in all cases depending 
upon the influence of the fixer and the 
power of his party. For minor offenses 
in the local police station, some precinct 
workers find the promise of a few dol- 
lars to an official or the assurance of a 
job to an ordinary “cop” sufficient to 
do the trick. When more serious of- 


_fenses are involved, the judge is reached 


through the bailiff or by a party repre- 
sentative higher in the hierarchy, who 
has power to threaten the defeat of the 
judge in the next election if the “fix” 
does not ‘go through. 

Traffic “fixes” are requested by the 
“best” citizens sometimes. The offenses 
are usually parking or speeding. Party 
workers are delighted to oblige. 

Precinct workers also acknowledge 
fixing of jury personnel by securing the 
release of persons summoned to serve. 
Jury fixing is also a part of the activity 
of the precinct worker, but for obvious 
reasons this feat is usually accomplished 
through intermediaries and is rarely ac- 
knowledged by the party agent. The 
fixing of election cases with henchmen 
of the precinct captains indicted for 
vote frauds is also found to exist. 
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HELPING IN NATURALIZATION 


The party worker also intervenes for 
his constituency in the Federal agencies 
of the government, especially in the 
Naturalization Bureau. The Federal 
law regarding naturalization presents 
many confusing details to a foreigner, 
“and the precinct broker is very ready 
to help him out of the confusion. He 
fills out naturalization blanks, acts as 
witness, teaches the language, and 
coaches.on the questionnaire. He not 
infrequently speaks to the naturaliza- 
tion examiner in behalf of the declar- 
ant, pays his fees, and provides every 
conceivable suggestion. A precinct 
worker who had assisted sixty-two 
aliens within fifteen years declared that 
he felt it was this service particularly 
that impressed the voters in his lo- 
cality, 


Errect on LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


The basic question concerns the ef- 
fect of the captain’s activities on the 
processes of local government. .There 
may very well be cases in which it is 
essential that the precinct worker inter- 
pret the laws to the less educated and 
fortunate citizens or that he intercede 
when his client is placed at a disad- 
vantage by some government agent, and 
even that he interfere in the functions 


of government in his constituents’ in- 


terest. When such interference breeds 
corruption, inefficiency, and 2 weak- 
ened morale among the executives of 
the local government, it cannot be con- 
sidered an unmitigated blessing. 


‘Party ORGANIZATION 


It is generally conceded that a po- 
litical party is an association of indi- 
viduals and groups who band together 
for the purpose of obtaining and retain- 


ing control of the political institutions 


N 


of the community, the state, or the na- 
tion. With the precinct worker, par- 
ticipation in politics is mainly a voca- 
tion dependent on the success of his 
party machine.” Conversely, the suc- 
cess of his party depends on his activi- 
ties and services. He is the party to the 
voter in his precinct. Good organiza- 
tion is essential to party success, and 


- one of the cardinal principles of party 


structure is that a definite organization 
be maintained within each electoral 
area. It has been estimated that about 
1,125,000 party workers would be nec- 
essary if both of the major parties in 
the United States were to be completely 
organized” In Chicago there are ap- 
proximately between 5,000 and 7,000 
workers, depending on the amount of 
party factionalism and party patronage. 
Both the major political parties func- 
tion through a hierarchy of committees 
responsible for progressively smaller 
units; national, state central or execu- 
tive, congressional, senatorial, county, 
city, and -ownship or town. In the 
larger cities, the city committee func- 
tions through ward and. precinct com- 
mittees, ths latter often consisting of 
one person. the precinct captain, or as 
he has in this paper been called, the 
precinct wcrker. Party leaders, bosses, 
and workers who may not belong to any 
committees also figure largely in poli- 
tics. l 
All committees are charged with the 
management of party affairs in their 
geographiczl areas. Their power is - 
often more formal than real, for the 
word of command most frequently 
comes from some individual on the out- 
side who has come to be recognized as 
the ‘party leader. Nor are these com- 
mittees dependent upon one another, 
except inscfar as they have the com- 


T Seventy per cent of the precinct captains 
in Chicago were holding government jobs. 

8 Charles W. McKenzie, Party Government _ 
in the U.S. (New York, 1938), p. 246. 
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mon interest of winning elections for 
their party and insofar as they share 
campaign funds and patronage. 

The local committees are influenced 
only indirectly by the national organi- 
zation. The precinct worker is im- 
mediately concerned only with city, 
ward, and precinct committees. 


ward—but is accountable only to the 
ward committeeman, who in turn is, re- 
sponsible to the city or county boss. 


THE PRECINCT 


Almost universally throughout our 
Nation the precinct is the unit cell of 
party organization. In 1940 the United 
States was -politically divided into 
127,245 precincts. On the basis of the 
Presidential vote, there was one pre- 
cinct for each 392 voters.2 New York 
City has approximately 5,000 precincts, 
Chicago about 3,000, Philadelphia 1,283, 
New Orleans 262, and Austin, Texas 
2.12% 

The size and number of precincts 
vary greatly throughout the Nation, 


‘and also within any given city. In Chi- 
cago the number of voters in a precinct. 


varies from over 600 to 400 or less. 
The law of Illinois requires that a pre- 
cinct be subdivided in case it has more 
than 600 voters, but the great mobility 
of Chicago’s population has made equi- 
table enforcement of this law virtually 
impossible. Although state laws as a 
rule provide for the size of precincts, 
which vary from a maximum of 250 
voters each in Washington state to 
2,000 voters in the metropolitan dis- 
tricts of Massachusetts, the exact bound- 
aries of these precincts are usually set 
by city ordinance, and in some instances 


9 World Almanac, 1944, New York, 1944. 

10 Stuart A. MacCorkle, American Munici- 
pal Government and Administration (Boston, 
1948), p. 129. 


He is 
daily on the job in every election, how- ' 
ever—congressional, senatorial, city, and - 


the city council reapportions the pre- 
cincts after each election.** 

In charge of the political organization 
in the precinct is the precinct captain, 
most frequently male, - sometimes as- 
sisted by a woman or by other workers. 
The precinct captains may be elected by 
the voters as they are in Pennsylvania 
cities, selected by party caucus as in 
some cities, or appointed by the ward 
leaders as in New York, Chicago, New 
Orleans, and other cities. 


= Warp COMMITTEEMAN AND PRECINCT 


CAPTAIN 


In Chicago the ward committeeman 
is nominated by petition of at least ten 
voters belonging to his faction, and 
usually by as many more as he can 
secure. A plurality of votes in the next 
primary elects him for a term of four 
years. 

The legal duties of the ward com- 
mitteeman are varied. He is a dele- 
gate to the county convention which 
nominates candidates for the Circuit 
and Superior court benches and selects 
the delezates to the district convention, 
where a candidate for the State Su- 
preme Court bench is-chosen. He 
picks representatives from his ward to 
attend ‘the state convention which 
nominates candidates for Presidential 
electors and trustees of the state uni- 
versity, adopts the state platform, and 
chooses members and- alternates-at- 
large ta the national convention and 
fills vacancies. 

The ward committeemen in Chicago 
correspond to the precinct committee- 
men in the unit voting areas outside the 
city; their legal duties are the same. 
They beth differ from the precinct cap- 
tain, woose post is appointive. He 
serves on the city committee of his fac- 
tion or party. He is, however, chosen 

11 Harold R. Bruce, American Parties and 


Politics, Third edition (New York, 1936), pp. 
224-37, 
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by the ward committeeman and account- ` 


able to him. His selection is contin- 
. gent on the number of votes he controls 
in the party primary, especially. 

The relation of the ward committee- 
man to be precinct captain is deter- 
mined individually, within the-tactical 
policies of the party. In the well-dis- 
ciplined political machine, the ward 
committeeman is boss of the area, and 
the precinct captain does his bidding. 
Nor does he adhere implicitly and with 


unswerving loyalty to the ward com- - 
mitteeman, any more than the commit- . 


teeman retains him if he does not pro- 
duce the votes of his precinct. He is as 
much interested in jobs and favors as 
. thé man at the top of the ladder. 

Frequently, too, the man at the top 
started his career as a precinct official, 
and the tricks. he learned serve him ‘in 
good stead when he reaches the top. 
Anton Cermak, the late mayor of Chi- 
cago and target for the bullet aimed at 
the late Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
climbed the ladder from precinct cap- 
tain to state ‘representative, .alderman, 
bailiff of the Municipal Court, president 
of the county board, and mayor. 


SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


The most significant fact about the 


precinct worker is that he is indispen- 
sable to the party machine, no matter 
what economic or political change for- 
tune brings to the municipality. Be- 
sides the daily benevolences he showers 
on his constituents, and the amount of 
“fixing” he does, he performs political 
and social activities which benefit his 
party. Frequently he engazes in the 
spectacular mass meetings and person- 
ally conveys his constituents to them. 
More frequently he organizes a club to 
cultivate sociability in his locale. 

. The ward club plays a more impor- 
tant role than the precinct club, partly 
because of the election of aldermen and 
ward committeemen. Even so, it is 


t 
~ 


` 
usually only temporary, lasting merely 
during the campaign. - Public job hold- 
ers, whose destinies are intimately re- 
lated to those of the ward leader, are 
the nuclei of the ward club and finance 
it. In one ward, a captain earning 
$6,000 a vear as assistant state’s at- . 
torney was asked to contribute $15 a 


‘month to his ward organization. Others 


make contributions according to their 
earnings and their agreements with the 
ward committeemen. 

The precinct club is similarly financed 
by the local party agent; it is found less 
frequently. The club adds continuity 
and sociability to party organization, 
but more than that, it serves as a vote- 
holding unit. Its duration is short- 
lived—only during campaigns. The 
meeting place is sometimes at the cap- 
tain’s home, at the ward headquarters, 
at a neigkborhood confectionery, in a 
poolroom, or in a tavern. 

It is in the poorer areas that these 
clubs are found most frequently. Gang 
feeling and loyalty to a particular per- 
son help to sustain them. Sometimes 
the introduction of an athletic program 
binds the members closer. Often, too, 
misdemeanors committed by boys bring: 
them into these clubs. The stanchest 
workers in one club were a group of 
boys whc had been arrested one 
night for -ough-housing. The precinct 
worker, aided by the alderman, secured 
their relezse. Out of gratitude they 
joined the club. | 

Social contacts are an extremely 
valuable adjunct to vote-getting. The 
precinct worker joins many clubs in his 
locality. Where there are no local 
clubs, he opens his home to entertain 
his neighbors. The social functions in- 
clude smokers and stags for men; more . 
frequently card parties, and in the mid- 
dle-class and poorer localities “bunco,” ` 
especially for women; mixed socials, in- 
cluding dances, picnics, and ice cream 
parties. . 
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CANVASSING 


The canvass is the most effective and 
extensive method used to solicit votes. 
The precinct functionary uses this “face 
to face” opportunity to influence and 
persuade the accessible voter to select 
the precinct worker’s preference. The 
opportunities for such contacts are 
gréater in the states which do not have 
permanent central registration of voters; 
but even in the 28 states which have 
such registration on a state-wide basis 
and the 11 which have it only for cer- 
tain areas, the canvass is used exten- 
sively preceding and following the pri- 
mary. This procedure is used to ascer- 
tain the preferences of the voter and to 
persuade him to vote the ticket. An 


early canvass gives the trained party 


worker an index to the voters’ prefer- 
ences. Even though he may not con- 
vert skeptics, he gains information about 
the weak spots in his precinct. 

The successful canvasser chats easily, 
takes a warm interest in the family, 
and, above all, makes himself a ready 
friend. The technique of the canvass 
is determined largely by the.locality in 
which it is used. In the better middle- 
class and first-class residential areas, 
the canvasser rarely gets beyond the 
front door; the only way he reaches 
the voter is through a social club or on 
the golf course. Sometimes the party 
worker engages quarters in a large 
apartment hotel, learns to know his 
neighbor, and then approaches him for 
his support; sometimes he picks his 
lieutenants from among the residents 
of these hotels and thus gains votes. - 

In the poorer districts, the canvasser 
uses sundry subterfuges; he buys inex- 
pensive gifts for the children or he dis- 
tributes calendars or otherwise ingrati- 
ates himself with the householder. He 
runs errands for him, pays a tax bill, 
gets a fishing permit, provides him with 
tickets for a prize fight or an amuse- 


+ 


ment park, fixes a burned-out fuse, 
makes out his tax schedule, and so on. 

When proffered generosities fail, the 
canvasser tries to engage the franchise- 
holder to work for him on election day, 
as a cover-over for outright buying of 
his vote, which in most states is illegal. 
If all his blandishments fail, he takes 
his defeat philosophically and makes a 
genial exit. 

In lodginghouse areas, the strategy of 
the canvasser is again different. Votes 
are bargained for in blocks through the 
owners of the “hobo” hotels. Some- 


‘times the precinct worker owns a lodg- 


inghouse, and by allowing free lodging 
or special concessions in rent, he gains 
votes without canvassing; sometimes 


the clerks in the rodming houses are 


hired as canvassers. 

The more ambitious local mediary, 
especially in the poor and middle-class 
areas, does his own canvassing twelve 
months a year; he thus keeps tab on 
the people as they move into and out of 
the precinct. The most effective ap- 
peal used during the canvass in the 
poorer areas is the “bread and butter” 
argument. The canvasser states that 
he is holding a governmental job which 
depends on the number of votes he can 
muster on primary or election day. In 
such localities, the vote is too fre- 
quentiy regarded less important than a 
friend’s job, 


A FAULTY System 


The precinct worker’s influence in 
the party is contingent on the votes he - 
controls. With these in hand, he is in 
a position to bargain for the job he 
personally desires or the other emolu- 
ments he expects. It therefore goes 
without saying that the qualifications 
expected are related not so much to fit- 
ness for a particular job in a govern- 
mental agency which he may seek to 
fill, as to his power to control votes. 
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Within a spoils-conducted municipal, 
county, or state administration, inevi- 
tably, the results of selection on this 
basis must be largely unsatisfactory. 
Administrative officials work, not under 
the direction of their nominal superiors, 
but under the political sponsors who 
bring about their appointments. Such 
administrative office is subject to a di- 
vision of authority, which makes for 
inefficiency and demoralization. It is 
almost impossible for a department 
head to suspend a party worker, how- 
ever valid may be his reasons, if the 
machine is behind the worker. 

Needless to say, this substitution of 
party service for public service produces 
disastrous results in the administration 


of ,government, especially on the city. 


level. Not only does it degrade the 
standards of government agencies, but 
its effect on the individual party worker 
is to burden him with a sense of inse- 
curity. He can have no reasonable as- 
surance of reward for laudable public 
service, and on the other hand, he 
-never knows at what moment factional 
or party defeat will cost him his job. 
It is small wonder that, under such a 
system, slackness, graft, and inefficiency 
flourish like the green bay tree. 

It should be apparent, then, that the 
methods of the party worker are not to 
be condemned in themselves. The cap- 
tain of the precinct, under existing cir- 
cumstances, is indispensable. He is a 
hard worker, and even if his time and 
energy must frequently be expended 
. upon activities not ethically above re- 
proach, the fact remains that he fulfills 
a necessary function and hence deserves 
reward. The question is, What form 
should that reward take? 

Disregarding for the moment the pre- 
cinct worker’s motives, we must grant 
him his place in the scheme of present- 
day democracy. The very drudgery in- 
volved in canvassing, entertaining, and 


convincing an indifferent public that it 
ought to vote entitles him to some rec- 
ognition, His other activities, notably 


‚his tampering with government func- 


tions and playing the role of sister of 
charity, are open to question. If, how- 
ever, these performances were removed 
from his repertoire, he would still re- 
main a valuable factor, because of his 
close personal relations. with his 'neigh- 
bors. He would still be the go-between, 
the interpreter of public affairs to the 
local citizenry, and, "as such, an im- 
portant party adjunct. 

Obviously, then, the machine which 
engages the precinct worker should 
rightfully take the responsibility for 
rewarding him. The present situation, 
with the whole taxpaying public, re- 
gardless of party affiliations, contribut- 
ing indirectly to his support, is wasteful 
and illogical. 


ELECTION TECHNIQUE . 


For the precinct worker, the election 
is, the showdown; his very livelihood 
depends upon it. After the convention 
and throughout the campaign his: ac- 
tivities gather momentum, reaching out 
In every direction. 

First, he makes certain that his 
henchmen constitute the election ma- 
chinery in the voting area by having 
them appointed as judges or clerks of 
election, with the fee paid the.job. In 
Chicago, the precinct captain chooses 
the men and women he desires as elec- 
tion officials, then submits the list to 
the ward ccmmitteeman, who in turn 
conveys these lists to the biparti- 
san Board of Election Commissioners, 
which, after a perfunctory examination 
of these officials, appoints them. -In 
the more congested or river areas, the 
election officials are not too infre- 
quently pickpockets, card sharks, confi- 
dence-game men, or criminals, skilled 
in the art of manipulating, effacing, or 
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miscounting ballots.*? Frequently the 
election officials are directly related to 
the worker by blood or marriage, or 
they have many potential voters who 
can be depended upon to vote as he 
wishes. 

The precinct worker also selects the 
polling place. In short, he manipulates 
the election machinery. The permanent 
central registration system and the vot- 
ing machines, when and where used, 
have in recent years’ lessened his con- 
trol but not abolished it.t* 

The precinct worker then smells out 
votes as a terrier tracks a rat, his meth- 
ods becoming more desperate as the day 
approaches when he must prove to the 
party that he has been working. He 
draws upon additional aides in his cam- 
paign, i.e., canvassers, party challeng- 
ers, and, in malodorous precincts, im- 
personators, ballot-treaters, “floaters,” 
or “repeaters.” ** In an Illinois pri- 
mary $70,000 was ‘spent in Cook 
County alone for watchers. In another 
primary the precinct captains were al- 
lowed from $25 to $80 apiece. Assum- 
ing that they each received only $25, 
Chicago’s cost on that one item was 
about $75,000. 

This, of coz:se, does not include the 
expense of the city for the 30- and 60- 
day jobs in the administrative offices, or 
the money spent on publicity, radio- 
broadcasting, courtesies such. as Cigars 
and drinks, maintaining headquarters, 
hiring “strong-arm men” to intimidate, 
or hiring extra workers, with or without 
legitimate functions, but specifically to 
get their votes. It is evident that one- 
fourth to one-third of the campaign ex- 
penses are used for this purpose alone. 


12See People v. Maguire, Proceedings of 
the County Court of Cook County, June 21, 
1930. 

18 Harold F. Gosnell, op. cit note 2 supra, 
p. 87. 

14 One Chicagoan maintains that he has not 
succeeded in voting in five years; the imper- 
sonator has always got to the. polls first. 


` 


- on such support. 


The price for the vote ranges from $3 
to $5 or sometimes as little as “two 
bits.” This form of bribery, for some 
reason, appears more palatable, both to 
the giver and to the taker. Its odor is 
fully as unpleasant, however, and the 
net results equally demoralizing. In- 
evitably it leads to the creation of a 
venal class of voters, and the principle 
of democratic government is hopelessly 
lost in the shuffle. 


THE ALTERNATIVE 


The point has been reached where a 
political group must either limit the ef- 
fectiveness of its campaign by restrict- 
ing its budget to the free-will offerings 
of the rank and file (which are’ prac- 
tically nil) or else compromise with the 
business interests, assess office holders 


‘and the individual candidates, steal 


from the public funds, or even accept 
gratuities from the criminal element, 
considerably reduced in the past few 
years. The keeper of the disorderly 
house or the gambling joint, including 
slot-shot machines, still depends upon 
his stand-in with the dominant party to. 
remain in business. Protection is still 
guaranteed and penalties fixed—at a 
price, and all the way. along the politi- 
cal ladder, for in the transfer of such 


„moneys the entrepreneur is quite as 


likely to be the precinct captain as the 
city bass. 

The secrecy attending these transac- 
tions, and the many soiled hands 
through which they pass, make any 
estimate necessarily a matter of guess- 
work. They are nevertheless still the 
bulwark against party disintegration 
and defeat, shoddy and reprehensible 
though they may be. For, although 
there are a certain number of respect- 
able citizens who, impelled by tradi- 
tional loyalty or by principle, will con- 
tribute to their party when asked, the 
party has no assurance that it may rely 
Neither of the two 
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parties has a dues-sustaining member- 
ship; the funds derived from “repu- 
-table” sources are so paltry as to be al- 
most negligible* Legislation to date 
has been of a negative type and has 
failed to provide an effective method for 
meeting the party finance problem. 


CORRECT THE SYSTEM 


It must be remembered that -the local 
party is merely a section of the general 
‘election machinery. The sins of the 
petty politician are not his own sins; 
they are the reflection, in parvo, of the 
defects of the’ larger whole. Consider- 
ing the vast number of administrative 
jobs to be filled in a large city, one re- 
alizes that the precinct worker is a very 
busy man, especially with the inade- 
quacies of selection on merit and the 
workings of the civil service. 
over, it is the decentralized, bipartisan 
handling of the-election that gives him 


his control over election officials and his’ 


opportunity to defraud. A reorganiza- 
tion of the system itself would appear 


far more logical than the perpetual criti- 


cism of this or that official or of this or 
that party. 

The many small voting precincts in 
a city like Chicago overburden the. ma- 
chine with innumerable agents. Would 


it not be possible to enlarge the voting .. 


areas, so that the number of officials 
could ‘be reduced? 
would mean a curtailment of party ex- 
penses. For the payment of this smaller 
number of salaries, the money might 
come. directly from the party’s coffers, 
rather than indirectly from the public 
pocket. 

Efficient election officials, appertioned 
‚to the polling places according to the 


number of voters in the area, ought to 


be able to handle the mechanics of the 
election without a great deal of. irouble. 


15 See Louise Overacker's book on Money 
and Elections for a discussion of the way out 
of this dilemma. 


More- 


Fewer party agents, 


To make the process of voting less 
tedious and the- vote more saie, it is 
necessary ta guard the system of perma- 
nent centrel registration against im- 
personators at the precinct level and 
to insist on persistent and intelligent 
prosecution of election frauds. 

Notification of all potential voters 
about the details of the election, and 
cancellation of registration as a penalty 
for not voting, might be suggested as 
means of awakeriing the proverbially 
indifferent citizen to his electoral du- 
ties. Such measures would be valuable, 
too, in limiting the activities of the pre- 
cinct worker. 


SUMMARY 


The precinct.captain, as we see him 
today, is not an intrinsically corrupt and 
blameworthy individual, but the lowli- 
est member of the party system. It has 
been shown that he is indispensable to 


‚the party, at least in an urban commu- 


nity where numbers are power. He 
adapts the form of our institutions to 
the human equation and conducts him- 
self according to the mores of the group 
he serves. 

His work as community agent will 
continue just as long as his community ` 
requires it, no matter how perfunctory 
and self-seexing the work may be. By 
the same token, it will be restricted 
wherever the merit system of personnel 
selection is rigidly applied to. the ad- 
ministrative offices of the city. It will 
be restricted wherever his power to ex- 
change favors is curtailed. Particularly 
will his act:vities be limited where the 
use of monay is regulated in the con- 
duct of elections, and where adequate 
funds are provided, by the party itself, 
for campaign management. His future, 
in any highly industrialized center, is- 


_dependent wholly on the type of elec- 


tors to be found there. 
With two wars fought for democracy 
within the past thirty years, and the 


» 


zu 
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present world in a struggle for amplifi- 
cation of its meaning and techniques, 
the citizens of metropolitan America 
may well become more interested and 
active in the affairs of their government 
on all its levels. With such a citizenry 
the precinct worker’s functions may be 
minimized, for most of his work in the 
past has been to the end of persuading 
Mr. Citizen to vote. If such artificial 
stimulation were no longer needed, his 


Sonya Forthal, Ph.D., 


labors would automatically be lightened. 

At the present time, the precinct 
worker still mobilizes public opinion, in 
his own domain, behind the party stand- 
ard. In the future, perhaps, he will 
wait upon the voters for their opinions 
on the selection of candidates and is- 
sues and. will present these to the upper 
councils of the party. It would seem 
that only in this capacity can he achieve 
a constructive destiny. 
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Political Machines and National Rilections 


By Dayton Davin McKean . 


HERE have been a number of 

Presidents who have been indebted 
to political machines .and bosses—Lin- 
coln to Cameron and Weed, McKinley 
to Hanna, for example—but surely there 
has been no clearer case than that of 
President Harry Truman, the current 
Democratic candidate. At various 
stages of his political career he was ad- 
vanced because of boss and machine 
support. He got his political start in 
the Pendergast machine of Kansas City. 


If Harry Truman read the newspapers he 
knew that the Jackson County Democratic 
Club was not a body of reformers working 
for the purity of the ballot. Yet he be- 
came a member of this club. Unless he 
has resigned since these lines were written 
he is still its vice-president in good stand- 
ing. That the Jackson County Democratic 


Club is simply a high-sounding title for the. 


Pendergast machine everybody knows.! 


In 1922 Tom Pendergast, at the sug- - 


-= gestion of his nephew Jim, picked Harry 
Truman as candidate for judge of the 
county court of Jackson Courty. This 
court is not a judicial body, but rather 
.a county commission with extensive pa- 
tronage and spoils in such populous 
counties as that in which Kansas City 
lies. Apparently “Judge” Truman and 
Boss Pendergast never had a disagree- 
ment, and after serving faithfully until 
1934 the judge asked as his reward the 
Democratic nomination for county col- 
lector, a job which paid $25,000 to 
$30,000 a year in fees. But the boss 
-had other ideas, and he advanced Tru- 
man to the United States Senate in- 
stead; for it has been common among 
bosses who have not, like Aldrich, Pen- 


1 Maurice M. Milligan, The Inside Story of 
the Pendergast Machine (New York, 1948), 
p. 219, 
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rose, and Platt, gone to the Senate 
themselves, to seek to place dependable 
adherents tnere because of the control 
a senator has over Federal patronage. 
The ‘means that Pendergast used to 
advance his friend and associate were 
referred to by Judge Albert L. Reeves 
of the United States District Court for 
the western district of Missouri when 
Senator Harry Truman attacked the 
judge in th2 course of a speech in the 
Senate opposing the confirmation for a 


‘. new term of the United States District 


Attorney who was conducting some vote 
fraud trials of members of the Pender- 
gast machine. It was, said Judge 
Reeves, “a speech of a man nominated. 
by ‘ghost’ votes, elected with ‘ghost’ 
votes, and whose speech was probably 
written by 'ghost’ writers.” ? 


TRUMAN IN 1944 AND 1948 


It was by the action of a group of 
bosses who did not like Henry Wallace 
that Harry Truman became the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Vice President in 
1944. Edward J. Flynn, who frankly 
calls himself a boss, gave his version of 
the events in his remarkable book.’ 
Flynn, at the direction of President 
Roosevelt, zot together a sort of com- 
mittee of bosses and cther politicians to 
consider the candidates for Vice Presi- 
dent. Among them were Robert Han- 
negan of St. Louis, Edward J. Kelly of 
Chicago, and Flynn. “The question of 
Senator Truman’s association with the 
Pendergast machine was thoroughly dis- 
cussed,” wrote Flynn, and “he just 
dropped into the slot.” 

But when’ Henry Wallace announced 
late in 1947 that he would run for Presi- 


2 Quoted by Milligan, ibid., p. 161. 
3 You're the Boss (New York, 1947), p. 181. 
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dent on a third-party ticket, and when 
it appeared as a result of this candidacy 
that Wallace would take enough votes 
away from Truman so that he could not 
win in 1948, some of the bosses appar- 
ently urged the President they had 
made to retire. Among these bosses 
were Jacob Arvey (who had succeeded 
Kelly in Chicago), Edward H. Crump 
of Tennessee, and James M. Curley of 
Boston. Curley had .the additional 
motivation of resentment that President 
Truman had allowed him to serve a 
few months of the 47-year term in the 
Federal penitentiary to which he had 
been sentenced for mail fraud. Nor did 
President Truman’s position on civil 
rights endear him to such southern 


bosses as Harry Byrd or Earl Long. 


The various bosses, however, either 
could not find or could not unite upon 
a substitute who was at once “avail- 
able” and strong enough to take the 
nomination away from the President. 
After keeping a long silence to observe 
how the matter would turn out, Frank 
Hague, Democratic boss of New Jersey, 


.came out for Truman’s nomination; 


then for Eisenhower, and, when that 


‘boom collapsed, favored Truman once 


> 


more. . 

The northern ‘bosses had no objection 
to Truman’s policies; indeed, bosses in 
general take little or no interest in pub- 


-lic policy. What they want is a candi- 


date who can win, and who conse- 
quently can both supply their machines 
with patronage and protect them from 
Federal prosecution. Truman had been 
reasonably satisfactory on both counts. 


It may be expected that on and before 


election day, the O’Connells of Albany, 
Tammany Hall and the bosses of the 
other boroughs of New York City, and 
all the Democratic bosses, big and little, 
will do their best for Truman, even if 
they did prefer a stronger candidate.* 


*For an account of the O’Connell machine 


_ see Charles Van Devander, The Big Bosses 


PRESENT REPUBLICAN BOSSES 


It may also be reasonably assumed 
that the Republican bosses will, for 
identical reasons, work hard for the 
election of Thomas E. Dewey. They 
are not at present as conspicuous as the 
Democratic bosses. The astute Edward 
J. Flynn observed: 


At the present time, because the Demo- 
cratic party has been in Federal power so 
long, the machines of the Democratic 
party have attained greater prominence 
than the machines of the Republican party. 
However, during the time the Republican 
party controlled the national government, 
the Republican machines were stronger 
than those of the Democrats. This was 
true of every large city in the North at 
least, with the exception of New York, 
during the Harding-Coolidge-Hoover era.” 


The Philadelphia Republican organi- 
zation, which was shaken by the na- 
tional elections of 1932 to 1944, is ap- 
parently back to full strength. The 
real boss of Philadelphia, according to 
Thomas P. O’Neil, is not Mayor Ber- 
nard Samuel, but Joseph Pew of the 
Sun Oil Company; under Pew’s general 
direction, “The Philadelphia Republican 
machine is strictly professional, after 
the manner of the Democratic organiza- 
tions of Hague in Jersey City and Kelly 
in Chicago.” ® Luther Gulick, speaking 
in Philadelphia to the National Munici- 
pal League, raised the question: 


Must liberty in Philadelphia be always 
in the cradle? It is true that the dictator- 
ship of ‘the Vares is gone, but its citizens 
seem to be still contented with a low- 
grade city and a low-grade government 
[with] its political oligarchy, its antiquated 
charter, its pervasive spoils system, with 
its assessments and petty corruption that 


- (New York, 1944), pp. 79-89; for Crump and 


Curley see Robert S. Allen (Ed.), Our Fair 
City (New York, 1947), pp. 211-34 and 16- 
36 respectively. i 

5 Of. cit., p. 47. 

6 In Allen, op. cit., p. 63. 
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always runs through an irresponsible, long 
entrenched machine." 


Unfortunately for students of Ameri- 
can politics, there is no census, no na- 
tional register, of bosses and machines, 
but a few active ones among the Re- 
publicans deserve mention. Edwin F. 
-Jaeckle of Buffalo heads an important 
machine. For a time he was one of 
Governor Dewey’s staunchest support- 
ers; then he and the Governor had a 
falling out, the causes of which have not 
been revealed; but in 1948 Jaeckle, 
along with the other New York Repub- 
lican county bosses, fell in line. An- 
other strong machine is the Republican 
organization in Passaic County, New 
Jersey, headed by the Republican State 
Chairman, Lloyd B. Marsh. In At- 
Jantic County, New Jersey, the machine 
built up by Enoch (“Nocky’”’) Johnson, 
in spite of recurrent scandals, is still 
strong. Johnson himself is currently 
out of Lewisburg Federal Prison on 
parole, and is barred by parole terms 
from taking part in politics; but- during 
his absence the organization has been 
operated by State Senator Frank S. 
Farley. ‘Two newspaper editors, Rob- 
ert R. McCormick of the Chicago Trib- 
une and Roy Roberts of the Kansas 
City Star, are commonly considered to 
be the Republican bosses of their re- 
spective cities and states® The New 
York Times refers to Harold E. Mitchell 
as. the Republican boss of Connecticut. 


Tue LITTLE Bosses , 


Books, or chapters in books, are writ- 
ten about city and state bosses, particu- 


larly about the big ones, who often re-. 


7 “The Shame of the Cities—1946,” National 
Municipal Review, Vol. 36, No. 1 (Jan. 1947), 
p. 21., Recent revelations of graft. one short- 
age running to two millions of dollars in a 
single department of the city government, 
would indicate that the graft in Philadelphia 
is not all petty corruption, as Gulick thought. 

8 Allen, op. cit., pp. 168-88 and 256-76. 


main in power for years and who fre- 
quently acquire considerable personal 
fortunes frcm politics. But there are 
hundreds of county, town, and rural 
bosses who are noticed, if at all, only 
in their local press. Such a boss is Re- 
publican “Cap’n Tam” Mathis, who has 
for many vears ruled Ocean County, 
New Jersey, with as high a hand as 
Frank Hague has ruled Hudson County 
in the same state. “Many a boss,” said 
Gulick, “is the county judge, . north, 
south, and west.” In New England the 
boss may be the chairman of the board 
of selectmen; one New Hampshire pa- 
per in 1947 published a list of the men 
who by common consent were the bosses 
of their towns. In other states the boss 
may be the local banker, owner of an 
important factory, or, in the west, head 
of an irriga-ion company. 

Many of these little bosses go to na- 
tional conventions, either as delegates 
or as visitars, and take part in those 
great shows. In the states where the 
delegates-to national conventions are se- 


lected by state conventions or state com- 


mittees, these local bosses are oi consid-- 
erable impartance, and they have to be 
cultivated by candidates for the nomi- ` 
nations. How many votes they con- 
trol it is impossible to say, but they 
cannot be ignored with impunity. 


A Concinaoce SYSTEM 


It would be plezsant and comforting 
to assume that the system of bosses and 
machines, if not quite dead, is at least 


‘dying, and.that true democracy has 


come, or is coming, all over the United 
States. Such an assumption, unhappily, 
is irreconcilable with the facts. There 
are too many bosses presently in power. 
There are too many cities, counties, and 
states with such a long tradition of ma- ® 
chine rule that it would be fatuous to 
assume that in them the system will. end 
when one boss dies, ‘retires, or is sent to 
jail; a more reasonable expectation is 
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that when one of them disappears an- 
other will rise to take his place. A 
Huey Long may be assassinated; there 
may be a struggle among his lieutenants 
for control of the organization, and a 
reform movement may win, and then 
an Earl Long may be elected governor 
after announcing ‘that he intended to 
. improve on everything that Huey ever 
did. Or a Tammany Hall, chastened 


by three LaGuardia administrations, ` 


may elect a mayor like O’Dwyer, un- 
tainted by political scandals; but then 
the hand of the gambler and racketeer, 
Frank Costello, evidently a power in 
Tammany, will be revealed picking men 
for judgeships. 

Rather than to expect (what all are 
free to hope) ‘that bossism is disappear- 
ing, It would-be more reasonable to ex- 
pect that should the Republican Party 
win the Presidency in 1948 many Demo- 


cratic machines will be wrecked by’ 


prosecutions or, denied Federal pa- 
tronage, starved; and in the next few 
years Republican machines will come to 
dominate more cities and states. The 
blocking of more than a thousand 
Democratic nominees from confirmation 
by the Republican Senate of the Eighti- 
eth Congress in order to hold the-jobs 
open for Republican nominations in 
1949 shows, even in advance of the 
anticipated Republican victory, that 
the practical politicians are still in con- 
trol of the party, and also the behavior 
that may be expected of them in. the 
future. If there is the usual political 
cycle of sixteen to twenty years of Re- 
publican victories, some Edward J. 
Flynn, writing in 1963 or 1967, may 
observe that the great Republican ma- 
chines were weakened or destroyed by 
the Democratic victory that marked the 
end of the cycle. 

“We gave Pendergastism an exciting 
funeral,” wrote Maurice M. Milligan in 
1948, “put the corpse has made a no- 
table recovery.” The same thing may 


be said’ about the system of bosses and 
machines in general: it may be downed 
for a time, but it is always making a 
notable recovery, if not under Demo- 
cratic, then under Republican, auspices. 


Factors Favorinc MACHINE Potrrics 


A number of forces have tended to 
enhance the powers of political ma- 
chines in American politics—forces that 
are still operating. 


U rbaniz ation ` 


First, the steady shift of population 

from country to city has made the urban 
vote, frequently machine controlled, in-: 
creasingly crucial to victory for a na- 
tional ticket. In 1944, for instance, the 
majorities obtained by Franklin Roose- 
velt in seven cities enabled him to carry 
their respective states and so to win the 
Presidency. ‘These were Baltimore, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Jersey City, New York, 
Philadelphia, and St. Louis. In at least 
six of these seven cities there are thor- 
oughly organized political machines. 
. In a close election—and no one can 
with certainty predict in midsummer 
how close an election will be in Novem- 
ber—the vote produced by any one big 
machine in any single big city may con- 
stitute the difference between victory 
and defeat. No candidate, therefore, 
and no national chäirman, is likely to 
attack or defy the machines of his own 
party. The typical behavior to be ex- 
pected is that of Governor Dwight 
Green of Illinois and Republican Na- 
tional Chairman Carroll Reece, who in 
addresses to the 1948 Republican Na- 
tional Convention denounced the Demo- 
cratic machines but said nothing about 
the Republican machines of which they 
could hardly have been ignorant, par- 
ticularly when their convention was 
meeting in a city dominated by one. 

Urban life is not a condition inevi- 
tably producing political machines; 
Cincinnati, for example, has for a score 
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of years prevented the re-esteblishment 
of a successor to the Cox-Hynicka ma- 
chine. - But the anonymity character- 
istic of urban society and the complex 
local governments common in the United 
States are two factors which have long 
contributed to the success of political 
machines. As cities continue to grow 
and metropolitan areas to expand, it is 
reasonable to, expect more political ma- 
chines, and these to be of increasing 
importance in national elections. 
simplification of local governments, 
meanwhile, makes very slow progress. 


The service state 


What may be called the gavernmen- 
talization of life—the increasing num- 
ber of services and regulations provided 
by government—offers enlarged oppor- 
tunity for political organizations to re- 
ward friends and punish enemies. Some 
writers have thought.that this rise of 
the service state would be the end of 
bossism.® On the contrary, the service 
state may well give to machines new 
fuels and new powers. Nothing is more 
natural than for a person seeking to 
escape some of the many regulations of 
contemporary ‘government to see the 
boss, who can get an exception made or 
a ruling modified or rescinded. In 
times of depression and unemployment 
nothing is more natural than for per- 
sons in distress to see the boss, who can 
get them put on relief. It was common 
knowledge, fortified by the evidence of 
various investigations, that during WPA 
days, Democrats had a considerable ad- 


° For instance, Pendleton Herring, The Poli- 
tics of Democracy (New York, 1940), p. 139. 
But for a more realistic view of the relation 
of a political machine to the service state, see 
William M. Reddig, Tom’s Town (Philadel- 
‚phia, 1947), especially pp. 182, 271. 330, 338. 
The Pendergast machine, there discussed, like 
most others, was able to use the increased 
services and powers of governnient io its own 
advantage, 


The. 


vantage over. Republicans in receiving 


public assistance. : 


Pressure groups 


The rise of great pressure groups has’ 
not fundamentally altered the behavior 
of Americar. political machines. Rather, 
bosses have.taken advantage of the ex- ` 
istence of the groups to make bargains 
with their leaders. Thus Mayor Hague 
made a deal with the leaders of the 
New Jersev Federation of Labor by 
which he agreed, in return for labor 
support for one of his candidates for 
governor, tc obtain from the Chancellor 
of the Court of Errors and Appeals a 
change in the rules of the state courts 
affecting injunctions in labor disputes. 
The deal was duly carried out on both 
sides. 

The collection of voters into their 
thousands of associations and societies, 
the gathering of voters who could not 
be induced to join political clubs, makes 
the work of the boss easier; his work of 
organization has been done for him— 
he can more readily deal with the lead- 
ers of the groups than with the mem- 
bers as isolated individuals. Often by 
giving “recoznition” to ethnic groups he 
can obtain whole blocks of votes at a 
stroke. 

Businesses, and especially corpora- 
tions, which cannot legally make politi- 
cal contributions to political machines, 
contribute to business and trade asso- 
clations which in turn carry on publicity 
campaigns that have much the same 
nature and effect as if conducted by po- 
litical organizations. .The National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, for exam- 
ple, asserts that it is entirely nanpoliti- 
cal; but its multimillion-dollar publicity 
campaigns take the same line as that of 
the Republican Party, although they 
are more skillfully conducted. A Buf- 
falo manufacturer who might hesitate 
or refuse to give corporate funds to 
Jaeckle’s or other Republican machines 
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‚can produce something of the same ef- 


fect by contributing to the NAM and 
to other business groups engaged in 
propaganda. 

Bosses will readily leave policy to 
the pressure groups in return for group 
support in terms of the money, pub- 
licity, or votes which produce the pa- 
tronage and the power. in which the 
bosses are interested. As associations 
multiply and grow in size it seems rea- 


sonable to expect that they will not af- ' 


fect the political machines adversely, 
although leaders of machines may per- 
haps more often appear from the lead- 
ership of private groups. Dave Beck, 


boss of Seattle, may be regarded as of 


this type. 


Governmental inaction 


Many American political forms and 
institutions contribute to the develop- 
ment of political machines and help to 
maintain them in power. All the con- 
stitutional and statutory provisions that 
make real party responsibility difficult 
or impossible make machine government 
easy or natural. If real leadership can- 


. not be exercised by and in’ the govern- 


ment, it will tend to grow up outside, 
in an extralegal government. When the 
formal government is unable to act be- 
cause of the separation of powers or the 
check and balance system, some boss is 
likely to arise who can make it act. So 
some Boston businessmen have ap- 
proved of Mayor Curley because “he 
gets things done.” A social worker 
once told the present writer that she 
was glad that Frank Hague was boss 
because when one of her clients needed 
help she could call the boss, who could 
order governors, commissioners, and 
judges to act. 

It is notable that we have never had 
a national boss, and perhaps the reason 
is that real leadership and authority 


. were by the Constitution vested in the 


President. It has been said that in 


none of the reorganized state govern- 
ments where the governor is a little 
President has a state boss ' arisen. 
Whether or not this allegation is or will 
remain correct, the scattering and frus- 
trating of authority produced by many 
contemporary state constitutions and 
city charters make the rise of a machine 


‚easy. 


Tue Boss, THE PARTY, AND THE 
GOVERNMENT 


The loyalty of a boss or machine to 
the national party with which it is 
allied is usually suspect. .There are too 
many instancés of bosses knifing their 
own national organization to permit one 
to conclude that as Republicans or 
Democrats their party patriotism is 
more than skin deep. Thus Tammany 


_Hall knifed Tilden, Cleveland, and 


Bryan, always professing at the time 
the deepest devotion to the Democratic 
Party and ‘its principles. 

Even though a boss may be fully 
satisfied with the control of the ward, 
city, .or county over which he rules, 
there is observable a certain inevitable 
expansion of power. Thus Crump found 
that his control of Memphis was unsure 
unless he controlled Shelby County, and 
he could not control Shelby County uh- 
less he controlled Tennessee; so step by 
step he became a state boss. Self-pro- 
tection forces bosses to this expansion; 
bosses of cities and counties find them- 
selves vulnerable to attacks from the 
state governments. A hostile governor, 
legislature, or attorney general may 
cause endless trouble. Tammany’s diff- 
culties with the state government and 
with the state Republican bosses who 
have controlled it haveʻa long history; 
Boss Platt alone, when he was not mak- 
ing deals with Tammany, subjected the 
Hall to three investigations; but the 
sachems, much to their disgust, could 
not use the legislature to investigate 
Platt. Tammany’s troubles with Al- 
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bany are paralleled by Hague’s troubles 
with Trenton, Pendergast’s with Jeffer- 
son City, the Vares’ with Harrisburg, 
and others. 

The same inevitable expansion plagues 
a State boss. He.must seek to become 
a power in his national party lest it 
turn upon him, as the Franklin Roose- 


velt administration turned upon Huey ` 


Long and. Tom Pendergast. A state 
boss, moreover, will find that he must 
ask the national administration for 
countless favors on behalf of the in- 
terests that support him at home; the 
watchfulness -of Penrose and later 
Grundy over the tariff for the manu- 
facturers of Pennsylvania is an. exam- 
ple. The tariff had to be kept up to 
keep the campaign funds flowing, for 
without them the Republican machine 


might break down. Consequently every , 


boss of Pennsylvania has had to take a 
hand in President making and in the 
direction of Republican natidnal policy. 


EVILS OF THE SYSTEM 


The boss and the machine, it would 
almost go without saying, are antidemo- 
cratic. To the extent that they succeed, 
popular government is frustrated. “We 
don’t have politics in Memphis,” Boss 
Crump is reported as saying, “we don’t 
need politics in Memphis.”*° Frank 
Hague tapped on his own chest and as- 
serted, “I decide—I do—me!”'* This 
irresponsibility, this independence of 


` 20 Allen, op. ciè., p. 211. 


11 Dayton D. McKean, The 


The Boss: 


. Hague Machine in Action (Boston, =. 


270. 
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ruler from ruled, and the habit of obedi- | 


ence inculcaied thereby deprive a peo- 
ple of the independence of judgment 
that they nesd for real self-government. 


‘They are deprived of the political ex- 


perience they need if they are to be able 
to make intelligent decisions. . 

No boss system, moreover, is main- 
tained withsut sanctions. “It is to 
some an ugy, but to all ‘an incontro- 
vertible fact that Crump rules Memphis 


' partly because of a universal sentiment 


of fear and futility which, to varying 
degrees, permeates the consciousness of 
the entire community.” 2? The same 
feeling of fear and futility could be de- 
tected in Hcboken under the McFeelys, 
in Albany under the O’Connells, in Jer- 
sey City under Hague. There is a gen- 
eral tension, a feeling of insecurity. 
There is a commen cynicism and lack 
of civic price under machine rule. In 
Philadelphia, for instance, ; 


Philadelphia’s faults are no secret to its 
people.. To :hem The Philadelphia Story 
of graft anc waste is an oft-told tale. 
They see evidence of it every day. - They 
hear it told and retold in every election 


W 


campaign. But they go on sending back to . 


City Hall the same old political hacks of 
the Republican organization. responsible 


’ for Philadelpaia’s plight."? 


Meanwhils, national politics, although 
to a degree impossible to measure, are 
conditioned by the machines which rule 
in many various American wards, cities, 
counties, ani states. 


32 Allen, op. cit., p. 229. 
13 Allen, op. cit., p. 67. 
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‘the Constitution. 
lege still goes through the forms pre- 
. scribed by the Constitution. But it is 


How Presidents Are Nominated 


By ELMER D. GRAPER 


HE procedure followed by our po- 

. litical parties in nominating their 
candidates for the Presidency has long 
been the cause of wonder to both Ameri- 
can and foreign observers. This is not 
surprising, for it is a complex of laws, 
party regulations, and long-established 
customs, through which only experi- 
enced party leaders operating on the 
higher levels of party management can 
see their way. Even well-informed citi- 


` zens consider it so complicated and so 


difficult’ to understand and control that ~ 
- . they usually forgo active attempts. to 


participate in it. The nominating proc- 


ess, in short, has become the monopoly 
of professionals in the art of party 
management, who are themselves the 
product of the system they operate. In 
theory the convention delegates who 
nominate the candidates are the repre- 
sentatives of the party voters, but in 
practice they are pawns in the compli- 
cated game of party politics played by 
powerful state party bosses. After ev- 
ery convention there are reports of frus- 


trated delegates who freely admit that ` 


they could not understand the strategy 
employed by their leaders. 

Little information about the actual 
process employed in the selection of the 
President can be gained by a study of 
The Electoral Col- 


common knowledge that the utopian 
plan of the framers, which provided for 
the actual choice of the President by 


political parties developed. It could 
hardly have been otherwise; for. when 
parties arose they found it necessary to 
invent methods and procedures through 
which they could make binding agree- 
ments and thus concentrate their voting 
strength in elections. 

The first method of selecting party 
candidates for the Presidency was the 
congressional caucus, which lasted only 
through the first two decades of the last 
century. During the twenties the caucus 
became unpopular because it no longer 
adequately represented the party lead- 
ers in the states.” This objection was 
rationalized into principle by the claim 
that the caucus violated the doctrine of 
the separation of powers. After a short 
interval during which candidates were 
nominated by state legislatures and 
other irregular methods, the present sys- 
tem of national delegate conventions 


‘was established. Since 1832 it has been 


universally employed, though in recent 
decades it has been somewhat modified 
by the use of the direct primary for the 
selection of convention delegates in 


"some of the states. 


electors, was abandoned as soon as: 


1See James Bryce, The American Common- 
wealth (New York: The Macmillan Co.), Vol. 
II, Chaps, LXIX-LXX. Also M. Ostrogorski, 
Democracy and the Organization of Political 
Parties (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1902), Vol. II, pp. 244-79. 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF ASPIRANTS 


Presidential candidates who wish to 
be seriously considered must have out- 
standing records. A few military heroes 
have been chosen President. Washing- 
ton, Jackson, and Grant are the most 
prominent examples. More often, how- 
ever, it is distinguished political service 
that leads to candidacy. The governor- 
ship of an important state is conceded 
to be the most direct step to nomina- 
tion by a major party. . This is true.es- 


2 Edward Stanwood, A History of the Presi- 
dency (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1906), 
Chap. 11. 
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pecially if the prospective candidate has 
beeri successful in bad party years. 
Since 1900 both successful Democratic 
‘candidates, Wilson and Roosevelt, had 
served as governors, the former in New 
~ Jersey and the latter in New York. 
Moreover, two of the six unsuccessful 
candidates of that party had alsa served 
in that office. The Republican record 
is similar. McKinley; T. -Roosevelt, 
Hughes, Coolidge, Landon, and Dewey, 
all were governors before they were 
nominated.’ 


Not only must the aspirant have . 


made a favorable record in the public 
service; he must also be “available.” 
It has become a tradition in the United 
States to consider as “available” for the 
Presidential nomination only those who 
have accomplished some exceptional po- 
litical feat and who also are residents 
of large and doubtful states. When 
Franklin Roosevelt was elected gov- 
ernor of the strategic state of New 
York in 1928, a black year for Demo- 
crats,* and two years later again car- 
ried his state by the largest majority on 
record, it seemed to Democrats tarough- 
out the country that he was almost 
predestined to candidacy. Likewise, 
Thomas E. Dewey’s success in 1942 in 


the same state and his triumphant re- 


election four years later made him the 
outstanding aspirant for the Repub- 
lican nomination in 1944 and again in 
1948. Senator Taft’s re-election as 
Senator in Ohio in 1944 when the 
Democrats elected their candidate for 
governor, and Governor Warren’s re- 
election in California after winning the 


3 Of the twenty-eight major party candi- 
dates nominated for the Presidency from 1900 
to 1948, seventeen had served as chief execu- 
tives of their states. Many of tkem had 
served in other public positions as well. 

4 Herbert Hoover carried New York in that 
year by a plurality of 103,000 over Alfred E. 
Smith. Since 1900 New York and Ohio have 
furnished sixteen of the twenty-eight major- 
party candidates: New York 11, and Ohio 5. 


Democratic as well as the Republican 


nomination, are other ‘illustrations of ` 


“available” candidates. Similar vic- 
tories in Vermont or in Texas would 
have carried much less weight. 

If in addition to such success in the 
right place the prospective candidate 
happens to be of old native stock and 
has a happy home life, a pleasing voice, 
and a personality both dignified and 
agreeable, he will be marked: by his 
rivals as the one they must combine to 
stop. ° 


THE PRECONVENTION CAMPAIGN 


‘ Months and sometimes even years 
before the Presidential election year, 
aspirants for party nominations and 
their friends begin active preparation 
for the contest. Their methods of pro- 
cedure are as varied as the candidates. 
One may cpenly announce his candi- 
dacy and go on extended campaign. 
tours throvghout the country.’. An- 
other may pretend indifference while 
his agents engage in the cultivation of 
important party leaders in strategic 
states. A third may quietly gain con- 
trol over his own state delegation, per- 
haps primarily for trading purposes 
when the convention is in progress, but 


‘nevertheless always conscious of the 


fact that conventions have sometimes 
turned to a favorite son when the lead- 
ing contenders were deadlocked. 

The active aspirant for the nomina- 
tion in the months before the conven- 
tion is untiring in his efforts to obtain 
the selection of delegates who will sup- 
port him in the convention. To ac- 
complish this he must first of all con- 
vince important state party leaders of 
his own strength and establish friendly 
relations with them; but he must also 
by speeches and favorable press re- — 
ports gain popular support, which has 
a decisive effect upon party leaders. 


5 The most recent example of this kind of 
campaign is that of former Governor Stassen. 
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They want above all else a winning 
candidate at the head of the party 
ticket, one who can carry into office 


‘with him Congressional, state, and local 


candidates who might otherwise fail of 
election. ‘The popularity of the late 
President Roosevelt helped thousands 
of local Democratic candidates through- 
out the country. Lack of confidence in 
the popular appeal of President Hoover 
in 1932 and of President Truman in 
1948 was one of the chief causes for the 
reluctant support given them by party 
leaders. — ~ 

Obviously such an extensive cam- 
paign can be waged only by large and 
costly organization. At the head of this 
organization is the aspirants central 
headquarters, which must be adequately 
staffed by political experts who have 
contacts with party leaders throughout 
the country. From this central board 
of strategy, flow innumerable letters and 
telegrams to the field workers in all cen- 
ters of party activity, and by it are 
planned extensive campaign tours by 
the candidate, particularly in states 
where the direct primary is used for the 
choice of delegates, and in some cases 
for a preferential vote on aspirants as 
well, 


THE PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARY 


The leading aspirants must make 
difficult decisions relative to the ex- 
pediency of entering the dozen or more 
states which have some form of the 


«Presidential primary. Most of them 


consider it inadvisable to enter actively 
into the contest for delegates in those 
states which are committed to favorite 


sons or those in which other candidates . 


6 For an interesting account of the precon- 


‘vention campaign waged by Governor F. D, 


Roosevelt in 1931-32 see James A. Farley, 
Jim Farley’s Story (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1948), Chaps. 1, 2; also James 
_ A. Hagerty, “ps an Obstacle Race to the 
' White House,” New York Times Magazine, 
March 26, 1944. 


enjoy great popularity. It may ‘seem 
wiser to negotiate with the party lead- 
ers of such states.for second-choice sup- 
port in the later ballots when the fa- 
vorite sons are dropping out. 

Some candidates, of.course, do not 
follow these rules. In 1948 Mr. Stas- 


‚sen made active campaigns in both 


Wisconsin and Ohio, in the former 
against General MacArthur and in the 
latter against Senator Taft. The lat- 
ter decision was thought unwise, even 
though it netted Mr. Stassen nine dele- 
gates. It is significant that the two 
foremost contenders, Governor Dewey 
and Senator Taft, observed the cus- 
tomary proprieties and avoided the ill 
will. aroused by Mr. Stassen’s aggres- 
sive policy. 

After the nominating conventions of 
1912 it was generally believed that the 
convention method of making party 
nominations was likely to disappear and 
that the new direct primary system 
would soon replace it. Within a few 
years this new system was adopted in 
some form in all but four states, and it 
remains the predominant method for 


‘nominating state and local candidates. 


It was not surprising, therefore, that 
attempts were made to employ it for 


the selection of Presidential candidates 


also.” But in spite of widespread ob- 
jections to the convention method of 
selecting delegates, the new plan never 
became the dominant influence in the 
selection of Presidential candidates. 


T President Wilson «in his message to Con- 
gress in 1913 urged the passage of a law pro- 
viding for the nomination of Presidential 
candidates directly by the party voters with- 
out the intervention of nominating conven- 
tions. See V. O. Key, Politics, Parties, and 
Pressure Groups, second edition (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1947), p. 393. The 
Progressive Party platform of 1912 declared 
for nation-wide preferential primaries for can- 
didates for the Presidency. See Edward Stan- 
wood, A History of the Presidency from 1897- 
1916 (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916), 


p. 289. 
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There were several reasons for this. 
~ One was that the Presidential primary 
never was adopted in more than half 
of the states. Moreover, those which 
did adopt it employed so many varia- 
tions of it that it never furnished any 
reliable indication of the national party 


will relative to Presidential nominees. . 


Conventions have doubtless on occasion 
nominated candidates whom the party 
voters would have chosen, but they have 
not done so because, the voters had ex- 
pressed themselves definitely in their 
Presidential primaries. 


THE 1948 PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES 


The campaign for the Republican 
nomination this year illustrates the, de- 
fective character of the Presidential pri- 
mary. Of the 1,094 delegates to the 
Republican Convention at Philadelphia, 
598 were selected by state and district 
conventions in thirty-eight states and 
territories, and only 496 in the Presi- 
dential primaries of fourteen states. 
Moreover, in only a minority of these 
states was there a primary contest in 
which two or more of the candidates 
participated. In New Hampshire, 
Dewey and Stassen were entered; in 
Wisconsin, Stassen, Dewey, and Mac- 
Arthur; in Nebraska, Stassen, Taft, and 
Dewey; in Ohio, Taft and.Stassen; and 
in Oregon, Dewey and Stassen. In the 
other states, only favorite sons were 
named on the ballot or there were no 
names of aspirants on the ballot at all. 
. In Pennsylvania, as in former years, 
most of the delegates on the regular 
Republican Party slate announced that 
they did not promise to vote for the 


popular choice. The only way by which . 


the party voters could express their 
preference, therefore, was by writing in 
their favorite aspirants’ names, since 
no names were printed on the prefer- 
ential ballot. Although Mr. Stassen re- 
ceived the largest number of write-in 
votes, he received only one Pennsyl- 


vania vote in each of the first two con- 
vention ballots. 

In the Democratic primaries of this 
year the results were even less’ indica- 
tive of voter opinion; for in spite of the 
well-known hostility to President Tru- 
man among party leaders, in no state 
was there a candidate entered against. 
him. The write-in votes for other as- 
pirants were few and scattered. 

Even in those states that have some 
form of the Presidential primary either 
for the selection of delegates to the na-. 
tional conventions or for.a preferential 
vote, or both, there is no effective 
method of guaranteeing that the dele- 
gates chosen will obey the instructions 
given by the voters. Voters have been 
known to 2xpress their own preference 
for one aspirant and at the same time 


‘to elect delegates whose individual pref- 


erences were clearly expressed for an- 
other. Amid all this confusion it is 
hardly surprising that many voters are 
convinced ihat the nomination of Presi- 
dential candidates is a business so com- 
plicated that it might as well be left to 
the specialists in the art of party man- 
agement who, they believe, will finally 
control the matter in any event. As 
long as each state has the right to 
regulate the manner in which delegates 
shall be chosen, the existing confusion 
of methods will doubtless continue, for 
it greatly enhances the power of state 
party leaders. ‘Through the confusion 
they have created by diverse and com- 


plicated primary legislation, party lead-_ 


ers have successfully retained control 
over the Presidential nominating pro- 
cedure. 

Probably the only way in which the 
voters of z party could be given a defi- 
nite voice in choosing their candidate 


. would be through the establishment of 


a nation-wide primary, for which there 


8 Howard R. Penniman, Sait’s American 


Parties and Elections (New York: Appleton- ' 


Century, 1948), pp. 468-69. 
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is at present neither popular demand 
nor certain constitutional warrant. If 
such a primary were held and the 


names of the leading aspirants appeared - 


‘on the ballot, a direct expression of 
voter preference could be obtained. In 
that event the national convention 
would lose its main reason for being, 
‘except possibly as an agency for ‘the 
formulation’ of the party platforms. 
‚Under such a system, both favorite sons 
and dark horses could hardly survive.’ 


THE CONVENTION METHOD OF 
CHOOSING DELEGATES 


. At present, fewer than a third of the 
states use the direct primary system 
for selecting their convention delegates; 
-and those that do, have less than half 
of the total. number of delegates in the 
conventions. In the other states, the 
convention method remains unchanged. 
That system, now more than one hun- 
dred years old, lends itself to control by 


state party leaders even more readily ` 


than does the direct primary; for under 
it the delegatés are at least two or three 
stages removed from the party voters 
who attend the, caucuses. or primary 
conventions. 


It is in these numerous conventions, — 


climaxed in each state by the state 
party convention, that the shrewd and 
_ experienced agents of the leading Presi- 
dential aspirants do their most effec- 
tive work. Their object is, of course, 
to place delegates favorable to their 
candidates in strategic positions in the 
. several state delegations. These in turn 
become zealous workers among their 
fellows, whom they seek’ to commit to 
their own favorites. In this manner 
competent agents of a leading con- 
tender supplied with adequate funds for 


° For discussion of the Presidential primary 
see Charles E. Merriam and Louise Over- 
acker, Primary Elections (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1928), Chap. 7; and Louise 
Overacker, The Presidential Primary NEW 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1926). 


organization and propaganda purposes 


often build up a substantial following 
among state delegations. 


Tre NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Exhausting as is the labor expended 
in the preconvention struggle for dele- 
gates in both the convention and the 


primary states, it is only preliminary 


training when compared to that which 
takes place when the national conven- 
tion actually meets. Here we see the 
grand climax of months of campaign- 
ing, negotiating, compromising, and 
trading. | 

The character of a nominating con- 
vention depends upon the special cir- 
cumstances of the party holding it. It 
is usually a routine affair when one can- 


_didate is so far out in front that the 


convention needs to do little more than 
ratify decisions already made. When a 
President is seeking a renomination and 
has little or no effective opposition, such 
is likely to be the case. Recent ex- 
amples are the Democratic conventions 
of 1936 and 1948 and the Republican 
conventions of 1932 and 1944. In such 
circumstances even the platform is usu- 
ally drafted by the President himself 
and is accepted by the convention with 
only slight modifications, and the bal- 
loting by the delegates only proves 
what everyone knew before. First-bal- 
lot nominations have been frequent in . 
both Republican and Democratic con- 
ventions.*° 

It is, however, the conventions in 
which bitter and often prolonged dead- 
locks have occurred that have set the 
peculiar traditions and customs associ- 
ated with our great quadriennial field 
days. of politics. 


10 Since 1900 ten Republican candidates and 


eight Democratic candidates have been chosen 


on the first ballot. 

11 The record for prolonged deadlocks is 
held by the Democratic party. It required 
103 ballots to nominate Davis in 1924, and 
46 ballots.to nominate Wilson in 1912. 
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A few days before the convention is 
scheduled to open, the convention city 
takes on a carnival aspect.’ The great 
convention hall is decorated with flags 
and bunting and equipped with the 
elaborate mechanical devices necessary 
for the broadcasting of convention pro- 
ceedings. And this year, to this al- 
ready elaborate setup was added the 
still more elaborate equipment required 
by television. But the convention hall 
is not the only center of attraction. 
The city’s streets are decked out with 
streamers and banners and the hotels 
are crowded with the elaborate head- 


quarters of the leading aspirants, in’ 
which delegates and visitors alike are 


furnished with insignia, pictures, and 
persuasive pamphlets, as well as with 


food and drink, and from which flow in. 


steady streams interviews, predictions 
of first-ballot strength, claims and coun- 
terclaims, and above all rumors—ru- 
mors designed to reassure faltering 
. friends and to confuse and discourage 
competitors.*? 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEE REPORTS 


The convention procedure follows a 
definite pattern. The first meeting is 
opened by the chairman of the national 
committee, who welcomes the delegates 
and attempts to instill into them a firm 
belief. in the party’s success. The busi- 
ness of the first few sessions is usually 
routine and consists of such matters as 
the presentation and acceptance of the 


12See M. Ostrogorski, Democracy and the 
Organization of Political Parties, Vol. II, pp. 
248-50. For amusing side lights on national 
convention customs see two articles by Beverly 
Smith, “Who Said Republicans Are Respect- 
able?” and “The Democrats Went Crazy 
First,” Saturday Evening Post, June 19 and 
July 10, 1948. 

13 During the recent Republican Convention 
the country’s newspapers gave elaborate de- 
scriptions of the entertainment offered dele- 
gates and visitors by the Taft, Dewey, and 
Stassen headquarters. See New York Times 
for June 20-25, 1948. 


national committee’s slate of tempo- 
rary officers, and the appointment of 
the. members of the four great stand- 


- Ing committees—those on credentials, 


permanent organization, rules, and reso- 
lutions. The members of these com- 
mittees are in fact selected by the sev- 
eral state delegations and are formally ° 
accepted by the convention itself. On 
rare occasions when there is a deep di- 
vision within the party there may be. 
contests over the naming of temporary 


. chairmen, but usually those named by 


the executive committee are accepted 
without objection. In fact it has be- 
come customary for the national com- 
mittee to announce the names of tempo- 
rary and permanent chairmen long be- 
fore the convention meets. 

Every convention must have a key- 
note speech, and it is the temporary 
chairman who delivers it. Keynote 
speeches are all much alike, and are 
sometimes listened to without much in- 
terest and even with unconcealed bore- 
dom. They are usually long. They al- 
ways refer to the great accomplishments 
of the party and its famous leaders, and 
contain bitter attacks on the opposition 
party, which is invariably accused of 
being the cause of all the country’s ills. 
But however platitudinous the keynote 
discourse, it is customary to interrupt 
it frequently by applause, especially 
when effective verbal assaults on the 
opposition are delivered. Moderation 
in speech and humility in-manner are 
considered out of place. Complete self- 
righteousness is expected and ap- 
proved.'* : 
` The first committee report to be re- 
ceived by the convention is usually 
that of the committee on credentials. 


14 In this year’s Republican Convention 
Governor Green of Ilinois delivered the key- 
note speech. See New York Times, June 23, 
1948. The Democratic keynote ‘was delivered 
by Senator Barkley of Kentucky, who spoke 
with sincerity and eloquence. See New York 
Times, July 13, 1948. 
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This committee examines the evidence 
used by the national committee in de- 
termining the temporary roll of dele- 
gates, and, after hearing the arguments 
of contesting delegates, reports its find- 
ings to the convention, which has the 


‚power to decide who is entitled to 


membership. In almost every conven- 
tion there are a few contests. - When the 
party is deeply divided there may be 
many, and in such cases the final out- 
come of the convention balloting -may 
be largely determined by the report. of 
the credentials committee. This -was 
the case in 1912 in the Republican Con- 
vention, when the seating of the Taft 
delegates was the signal for the Roose- 
velt forces to bolt the convention and 
begin the organization of the Progres- 
sive Party. In this year’s Republican 
Convention the credentials committee 
recommended and the convention ac- 
cepted the Dewey delegation from 
Georgia as against the Taft delegation, 
and thus gave some indication of the 
relative convention strength of the two 
leading contenders. . 

There have been occasions when the 
report of the committee on permanent 
organization has led to a .test of 
strength between the forces, of rival as- 
pirants. James A. Farley gives an ac- 
count of how the Roosevelt forces in the 
1932 convention succeeded in having 
Senator Walsh elected as permanent 
chairman over the national committee’s 
choice, Jouett Shouse.** He also points 
out the importance from an aspirant’s 
point of view of having as permanent 
chairman one who, if not definitely fa- 
vorable to one’s cause, is at least not 
hostile. Parliamentary rulings in long 


15 For a description of that famous contest 
see Edward Stanwood, A History of the Presi- 


` dency from 1897-1916 (Boston: Houghton 


Mifflin Co., 1916), pp. 236-44. 
16 James A. Farley, Jim Farley’s Story 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1948), 


- pp. 17-18. 


and bitter contests may tip the bal- 
ance one way or another. The perma- 
nent chairman when he takes his place 
usually proceeds to deliver a second 
keynote speech.*? 


THE. PLATFORM 


Although much cynicism has been ex- 
pressed relative to party platforms as 
mere vague platitudes, there have been 
instances when platform planks have 
been the cause of bitter controversy in 
the party conventions. Among the most 
famous of these were the silver plank of 
the Democratic platform in 1896,** the 
one relative to the Ku Klux Klan in 
1924, and the prohibition plank in the 
Democratic platform in 1932. In this 
year’s Republican Convention the chief 
controversy was over the degree to 
which the Nation’s international re- 
sponsibilities were to be stressed. It is 


‚reported that the strong international 


position of the original committee’s 
platform draft was considerably toned 
down before it was accepted by the so- 
called nationalist faction. It was ulti- 
mately accepted unanimously and was 
almost immediately subjected to vary- 
ing interpretations. In the Demo- 
cratic Convention of this year the most 
bitterly contested issue was that con- 
cerning civil rights. The platform com-' 
mittee had submitted a mild com- 
promise plank similar to that in the 
1944 platform; but this draft was suc- 
cessfully challenged on the floor of the 
convention. A states rights amendment 
offered by soüthern delegates was over- 
whelmingly defeated, but a much more 
vigorous statement in behalf of Presi- 


17 See speech of Joseph Martin, permanent 
chairman of the 1948 Republican Convention, 
New York Times, June 23, 1948, and that of 
Sam Rayburn, permanent chairman of the 
1948 Democratic Convention, New York 
Times, July 14, 1948. j 

18 Edward Stanwood, A History of the 
Presidency (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1906), pp. 542-48. 
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dent Truman’s civil rights program was 
added to the committee’s draft.1® 


Since the platforms are always 


adopted before the nominations are 
made, they. often represent tendencies 
different from those which the nominees 
favor. That fact and the ambiguities 
they so often contain have so mini- 
mized the importance of platform pro- 


=- nouncements that the public is gener- 


ally ignorant of and indifferent to 
them.2° If the platform were framed 
by the party’s nominees for the Presi- 


dency and for Congress, more confi- 


dence might be placed in its statements. 

But even if this were the case, it 
would obviously be impossible to make 
specific pronouncements months before 
the election relative to what should be 
done after the election, to say nothing 
of the years to come when conditions 
may have completely changed. At best, 


the platform should state the general 


political policies which the party pro- 
poses for popular approval. The legis- 
lative program must be formulated by 
the President and the Congress in the 
light of conditions as they arise. Far 
more important than the platform pro- 
nouncements are the speeches of the 
candidates during the course of the 
campaign.?! 


NOMINATIONS 


The all-important work of the con- 
vention is the selection of the candi- 
dates for President and Vice-President. 


18 See editorial in New York Times, June 
23, 1948; also New York Times, July 15, 
1948, 

20 Ten days after the Republican Conven- 
tion closed, the American Institute of Public 
‘Opinion reported that 7 per cent of those it 


- . had interviewed claimed to have read the 


party’s platform and 21 per cent to have read 
“parts of it, but that only a small percentage of 
those who. claimed to have read it showed 
clear knowledge of its contents. 

21 Parker in 1904, Smith in 1928, and Lan- 
don in 1936 made pronouncements ‘differing 
from those in the party platforms. 


. gins. 


It is the only matter in which the dele- 
gates are really interested, but is usu- 
ally delayed -until the third or fourth 
day of the session. Custom has decreed 
that each of the contending aspirants 
must be presented to the convention in 
a nominating speech and that the nomi-. 
nation must be seconded in one or more 
seconding speeches. When the candi- 
dates are numerous, as they frequently 
are, this part of the convention pro- 
cedure is an endurance test of the most 
severe kind.?? : 

The nominating speech illustrates 
convention oratory in its most extrava- 
gant form. It.dwells at length on: the 
great accomplishments of the man about 
to be nominated, heaps praise upom his 
personal character, predicts with confi- 
dence that if nominated he will surely 


lead the party to victory, and finally, 


after the suspense has become unbear- 
able, announces the name which every-. 
one in the vast assembly knew from the 
very beginning. 

As soon as the secret has been 're- 
vealed, the carefully prepared demon- 
stration in the candidate’s behalf be- 
State standards are seized and 
sometimes fought over, bands begin to 
play, delegates favorable to the candi- 
date named begin to march and prance 
through the aisles amid deafening yells 
and on some occasions the raucous 
sounds of mechanical noise-making de- 
vices.”* Although everyone knows that 


2? The nominating and seconding speeches 
in the Republican Convention of 1948’ began 
at 10 o’clock. on the evening of June 24 and 
were not concluded until 4 o'clock .the next 
morning, 

23 The following description of the demon- 
stration following Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
speech nominating Alfred E. Smith at the 
Democratic Convention at Madison Square in- 
June 1924 appeared in the New York Times 
for June 27, 1924: l 

“,., The fingers pressed the buttons. The 
contact was made. Volcanoes of sound burst 
forth, shrill, unearthly, and horrible. It was 
a screech of charging squadrons of ambulances 
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_ these demonstrations and displays of 


zË 


enthusiasm are generally far from 
spontaneous, they are repeated after 
each nominating speech. In fact it is 
the purpose of each candidate’s man- 
ager to make the demonstration in be- 
half of his favorite longer and more 
noisy than those in honor of his op- 
ponents. 
tom has been frequently condemned and 
is probably recognized as ineffective in 
gaining convention votes, it 1s followed 
in convention after convention. 

While the delegates and onlookers 
are being thus entertained by keynote 
speeches, platform debates, nominating 
speeches, and demonstrations, the real 
business of the convention is being 
transacted elsewhere behind closed 
doors. From the time that the first 
delegations arrive until the final ballots 
are cast, the aspirants, their managers, 
and the leaders- of delegations are en- 


gaged in continuous conferences and 


negotiations.- It is here that the final 
strategy of the battle is agreed upon, 
the promises given and exacted, and the 
deals arranged.”* It is in this phase of 
convention work that the political skill 
of campaign manager yields the largest 
dividends in the form of votes when 


and speeding hook-and-ladder trucks, a min- 
gled racket which New Yorkers associate with 


falling buildings, six-alarm fires, elevated col- 


lisions, Black Tom explosions, and other great 
calamities. Men and women... leaped to 
their feet and staggered about, shell-shocked. 


Although the Garden was crowded and. seats 


at a premium, scores rushed out and never 
came back. The great tidal wave of falsetto 
notes cleared a broad swath through the whole 
tier and maintained it for an hour and a half. 
Each electrical screamer was worth several 
hundred throats. There was enough. natural 
shouting and cheering to make one of the 
greatest demonstrations. of its kind, but the 
great triumph was that of science, the elec- 
trical claque had come into its own.” 

24 For an interesting article on the behind- 


. the-scenes activities of national conventions 


see Thomas L. Stokes, “What Goes on in that 
‘Smoke-Filled Room,” New York Times 
Magazine, June 20, 1948. 


Although this: curious cus-. 
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the roll is called. But it can be effec- 
tive as 2 rule only if the groundwork 
has been carefully done during the 


‘months preceding the convention. 


THe BALLOTING 


When there is a real contest for the 
nomination and it is evident that no 
candidate has a majority of delegates. 
at the start, the first ballot furnishes the 
information on the basis of which the 
contending factions plan their subse- 
quent moves. Almost invariably in 
contests of this kind a considerable por- 
tion of the total vote is divided among 
sundry ‘favorite sons. These courtesy 
votes for favorite sons are held in re- 
serve by state leaders with the view of 
casting them at the strategic moment 
for the candidate who appears most 
likely to win. If a favorite son guesses 
correctly and is the first or one of the 
first to cast his lot with the ultimately 
successful aspirant, it is assumed that 
he will occupy a most favorable po- 
sition at the patronage table if the 
party wins the election. ‘ 

In the recent Republican Convention, 
although it was generally admitted that 
Governor Dewey would have by far the 
largest number of votes on the first bal- 
lot, it was also believed that he would 
lack the required majority by a con- 
siderable margin. Hence many com- 
mentators anticipated a deadlock be- 
tween Dewey and Taft similar to that 
of 1940, and freely predicted that Sena-. 
tor Vandenberg would be the Willkie of 
1948. But they seriously underesti- 
mated the skill of the Dewey managers; 
for on the first ballot the Governor re- 


25 How unpredictable the outcome of a 
hotly contested nominating campaign may be 


‚was illustrated by a poll of fifty leading po- 


litical writers conducted by Newsweek. These 
experts were asked to predict the most likely 
winner. They picked Senator Vandenberg for 
President and Mr. Stassen for Vice-President. 
Newsweek, June 7, 1948. The United States 
News and World Report conducted a similar 
poll among newspaper editors. The editors 
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ceived ‘434 votes, considerably -more 
- than had been expected. Senator Taft 
received 224; Mr. Stassen, 157; and 


nine other aspirants divided 276 among - 


them, the largest number, 62, going to 
Senator Vandenberg. 

Governor Dewey’s first-ballot strength 
had been considerably increased several 
days before the balloting started by the 


. withdrawal of two favorite scns in his 


favor. The large Pennsylvania dele- 
gation originally committed to Senator 
Martin on the first ballot was split 
wide open when the Senator announced 
his support of Governor Dewey.”® This 
shift netted the New York Governor 41 
votes from Pennsylvania on the first 
_ ballot. The early support cf Congress- 
man Halleck of Indiana on the follow- 
ing day gave him 29 additional votes. 

After the result of the first ballot was 
announced, it was obvious that if the 
much heralded stop-Dewey coalition, 
consisting of the Taft, Stassen, and 
Vandenberg forces, was to accomplish 
its purpose, immediate action would be 
imperative. Strenuous efforts to com- 
promise were made, but they resulted 
‘in nothing more than an agreement to 
stand fast for another ballot. 

As soon as the second ballot got un- 
der way it became clear that the time 
to stop the New York Governor had 
passed. He made consistent gains. in 
all parts of the country—not’ large 
gains, but the cumulative effect of many 
‚small gains in many delegations made 
it evident that the delegates were be- 
coming eager to get on the Dewey band 
wagon. When the result of the sec- 
ond ballot was announced, Governor 


also by a vote of more than two to one 
thought Senator Vandenberg the most prob- 
able choice of the Republican Convention. 
United States News and World Report, June 
18, 1948. 

26 For speculation relative to Senator Mar- 
tin’s political reward for early support of 
Governor Dewey, see New York: Times, June 
23-25, 1948. 


Dewey’s total had gone up to 515; 
Senator Taft’s to 274; and Mr. Stas- 
sen’s down to 149. The scattered votes . 
had been reduced to 156. The largest 
shift of votes had occurred in the New 
Jersey delegation, which had cast its 
35 votes for Governor Driscoll on the 
first ballot. On the second ballot, - 
these votes were distributed as follows: 
Dewey 24; Taft 2; Stassen 6; and 
Vandenberg 3, ` 

The third ballot was a landslide. 
Dewey received the vote of every dele- - 
gate. . 

One of the most interesting features 
of the balloting was the widespread sup- 
port received by each of the three lead- 
ing candidates. Governor Dewey on 
the first ballot received all cr some of 
the votes of no fewer than 40 of the 53 
delegations. On the second he had all 
or some of the votes of 45 delegations. 
Senator Taft received votes from 33 
delegations on both ballots; and Mr. 
Stassen from 31. Obviously, the three 
leading contestants had an extraordi- 
narily, extensive organization reaching 
into practically every state of the 
Union. ` 


DECENTRALIZED Parry SYSTEM ` 


The general character of the Presi- 
dential nominating procedure just de- 
scribed results from the nature of our 
political parties, the most striking fea- 
ture of which is their high degree of de- 
centralization. Each major party, in- 
stead of being made up of a tightly 
integrated national organization with 
authoritative leadership arranged in 
hieracHic order from the national to the 
local level, is rather a loose federation 
of state political parties largely inde- 
pendent of each other not only in or- 
ganization but also in aims and’ pro- 
cedures. 

But the Presidency is the most im- . 
portant national office. To capture and 
use this office is obviously of supreme 
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importance to the national party, not 
‘only because of its increasing power in 
the determination of polizies but also 
because of the patronage which it con- 
trols. In order to capture it there must 
be at least a minimum >f agreement 
among the state parties. Such agree- 
ment can be reached only through ne- 
gotiations conducted by tke state party 
leaders. The national party nominating 
convention is the means evolved for the 
attainment of this end.?” 

‘There is much that can be said in 
favor of a more highly irtegrated and 
centralized party system in the United 
States.” The increasing interdepend- 
ence of the geographic sections of the 
United States, resulting from an ever 
more ‘centralized economic system, calls 
for an increasing amount of national 
regulation which can be effective only 
when exercised by the National Gov- 
ernment. A decentralized party system 
such as ours is an awkward instrument 
for the control of such a centralized 
government. It may well be, therefore, 
that this nationalizing tendency, if it 
continues much longer, wll ultimately 
call for the creation of a nore central- 
ized party. structure. If this should 
come to pass, the nationel convention 
will probably yield to a different sys- 
tem better adapted to new conditions. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF THE CONVENTION 
But as long as the present decentral- 


4 


ized party system continues, the na-. 


tional nominating system may be con- 


27 For an admirable discussfon of the uses 


of the national convention.see Pendleton Her- 
ring, The Politics of Democracy (New York: 
Rinehart and Co,, 1940), Chap. 16. 

28 See E. E. Schattschneider, Party Govern- 
ment, New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1942. 
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sidered as a fairly effective’ means 
for reaching the necessary minimum 


‘of agreement among independent and 


widely divergent interests. If the na- 
tional convention is viewed from this 
standpoint, many of the criticisms di- 
rected against it lose much of their ef- 
fectiveness. When James Bryce wrote 
that the nominating convention, operat- 
ing under the pervading influence of 
mass psychology, must necessarily fall 
under the influence of a few leaders, 
“the intriguer and the declaimer,” ?® 
and hence cannot discuss political pro- 
grams intelligently or select candidates 
with discrimination, he was perhaps 
placing too much emphasis upon the 
purely rational element in the process 
of arriving at agreements, and not 
enough upon the emotional element in- 
volved in that process. 

When viewed from the purely intel- 
lectual standpoint, the convention, with 
its noise and confusion, its windy 
speeches and boisterous demonstrations, 
may not seem conducive to the high 
purpose of selecting the Nation’s leader. 
But as long as it furnishes the oppor- 
tunity for party leaders to arouse in 
their followers a feeling of active par- 
ticipation in the determination of party 
policies, and at the same time gives the 
leaders a chance to make their agree- 
ments and necessary compromises, their 
trades, and their deals, the nominating 
convention, with all its faults and ob- 
vious absurdities, may be considered an, 
effective means for bringing about a 
large measure of popular consent. And 
that is the great object of democratic 
government. 


28 James Bryce, The American Common- 
wealth (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1916), Vol. II, p. 224. 
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Party Finance in a Presidential Election Year 


By Joan W. LEDERLE 


UR two major parties spend a 

‚great deal of money in the at- 
tempt to put over the national party 
ticket in a Presidential election year.! 
While no complete ‘accounting of the 
total amount spent in support of the 
two major party tickets has ever been 
compiled it is reasonable to suppose 
that the figure is somewhere between 
twenty-five and thirty million dollars. 
In view of the hundreds of collecting 
and expending agencies, the most as- 
siduous efforts of scholars, of. legislative 
investigating committees, of Depart- 
ment of Justice officials, of public offi- 
cers responsible for receiving and pub- 
licizing political financial information, 
and of the gentlemen of the press, can 
produce little more than a guess as to 
the amount involved. 


A CONFUSED PICTURE 


Explanations for this lack cf detailed 
knowledge are readily apparent. . For 
one thing, perhaps no country in the 
world has a more complicated govern- 
mental structure than ours. The fed- 
eral principle, which divides power be- 
‘tween the National Government and the 
states, confuses the student of party 
finances. One cannot stop with an 
examination of the expenditures of 
. the official national party committees. 
State and local .party committee ex- 
penditures must be investigated. Na- 
tional laws, designed to assure central 
compilation of data on party financial 
operations, are frequently ignored by 

1 The phrase “expenditures” for the national 
party ticket is used locsely to cover expendi- 
tures by party-committzes and satellite groups 
in aid of the party’s nominees for President 
and Vice President, together with “general” 
expenditures in ‘aid of the party’s candidates 


for the Federal Senate and Hous2 of Repre- 
sentatives. 


important state and local party organs. 
While receipts and expenditures by such 
groups certainly redound to the general . 
benefit of the national party ticket, 
there is more than a little justification 
for denial by many of them of any ob- 
ligation to report to Washingion: on the 
details of these party financial trans- 
actions. 

To the complications introduced by 
the federal system are added the diffi- 
culties of following the primary and 
election financial operations in connec- 
tion with: the individual election contests 
for the more than eight hundred thou- 
sand elective offices which the Ameri- 


-can voters are called upon io fill, the 


vast majority on a partisan basis. 
Party expenditures in aid of individual 
candidates as distinguished from general 
party propaganda, and individual candi- 
dates’ expenditures in aid of the gen- 
eral party ticket as distinguished from 
those in aid of their own candidacies, 
are so intermingled that a Solomon 
could not unravel the situation, even as- 
suming he could gather together all the 
relevant statements of receipts and ex- 
penditures. | 

An additional complication;.inevitable 
in a democracy, is the proliferation of 
satellite “educational,” “nonparty,” or 


“independent” committees. which mush- 


room around individual candidates and 
national party tickets. With labor’s ` 
Political Action Committees spending 
more than a million dollars in the 1944 
election, it became dramatically appar- 
ent how substantial a financial contribu- 
tion such satellite groups can make, 


while adding confusion to the financing 


picture. Many of these. groups are 
ephemeral, here today and gone tomor- 
row, out of existence before their true 


' significance in influencing elections has 
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been revealed and investigation been 
"made. 

The right of Americans freely and 
spontaneously to organize, to participate 
in, and, when tired and disillusioned, 
to resign from, such groups is basic 
to democracy. A kaleidoscopic pattern 
of semipolitical associations operating 
alongside. the regular political parties 
enriches political life. Absence of such 
a virile associational life would be evi- 
dence of decadence. But existence of a 
‘volatile and ‘prolific associational ac- 
-tivity with its political implications does 
not bring clarity to the political financ- 
ing picture. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF MoNEY _ 


There is no question that “money 
talks” in politics. The proverb “He 
who pays the piper calls the tune” may 
be an exaggeration, but.public disquiet 
about occasional excesses in expendi- 
ture or about the sources of party funds 
is a recognition that in this proverb 
there is at least a kernel of truth.” 
Greeks and Romans found it necessary 
to deal with the problem of the “pur- 
chase” of voter support, and modern 
- democratic nations cannot ignore it. 

It does not advance consideration of 
the problem, however, to start off with 
a moralistic philosophy that “money is 
the root of all evil.” Some proponents 

2Cf. V. O. Key, Politics, Parties, and Pres- 
sure Groups (Second Ed., New York, 1947), 
p. 450: “That he who pays the piper calls the 
tune is often said to be the entire story of 
party finance in a democracy. But in politics 
there are different pipers competing for power 
and pay; there are people with divergent tastes 
in tunes often paying the same piper. The 
repertoire of the pipers is limited: and there 
are arias beyond purchase; but no performer 
likes an empty house, and the piper may 
choose to be governed by the tastes of his 
impecunious listeners. Undoubtedly the par- 


able of the payer and the piper correctly de- 


scribes a recurring tendency, but campaign 
‚finance is more complex than the saying would 
indicate.” ' 


The ` 


. of corrupt practices legislation take this 


highly unrealistic and puritanical stand. 
It is the part of wisdom to recognize 
that political parties and party candi- 


_ dates in a democracy must spend large 


sums of money in order to present their 
case to a.population of 140 million, 
among which there are more than 60 
million eligible voters spread over an 
area of three million square miles. 

Access to mass media through which 
to reach this vast eléctorate comes high. 
The cost of a radio program over a na- 
tional hookup at a good hour when the 
listening audience is large may approach 
a hundred thousand dollars. If indi- 
vidual private corporations feel it wise 
to spend ten or fifteen million a year in 
disseminating the merits of soft drinks 
or soap, are wé to say that a political 
party is morally delinquent when in a 
Presidential election campaign it spends 
a comparable amount? 

A strong case for delinquency, if de- 
linquency there be, might be made for 
the failure by political parties to col- 
lect and spend more than they. do now 
on the political education of the elec- 
torate. Democracy cannot function in 
the absence of information on political 
issues, and it is the parties that are 


-specifically devoted to the accumulation 


and dissemination of this information. 
In the competition of party information 
and propaganda implicit in the “party 
battle” is the essential difference be- 
tween democracy and the ene a dic- 
tatorship. 

As Pendleton Herring R brilliantly 
pointed out, “The danger to popular 
government lies riot so much in the use 
of money itself as in. the lack of balance 
betweer. political groups of wealth and 
those of poverty.” * Equality of oppor- 


tunity to reach the ear of the electorate 


is the ideal that is sought but never 
achieved. That the rich candidate or 


3 Pendleton Herring, The Politics of Democ- 


racy (New York, 1940), p. 341. 
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political party, if uncontrolled, will pur- 
chase office in competition with the 
candidate or political party of limited 
means is our constant fear. 


It is of course true that.a great ad- | 


vantage in publicity or money does not 
‘guarantee victory at the polls. 


President Roosevelt successfully over- 
came the handicap. of less funds and 
less press support than were ‘available 
to his Republican opponents.‘ But in 
other campaigns and in other areas the 
preponderance of press and financial 
backing is likely to be of ee in- 
fluence. 


How Noci Is SPENT 


If the public is to “protect itself 
against “unreasonable” political ex- 
penditures, surely a minimum prerequi- 
site would be adequate publicity as to 
the amount spent and the sources of 
contributions. If such publicity can be 
. achieved we may expect an informed 
public opinion to go a long way toward 
control of excesses which verge on “pur- 
chase” of public office. 

As indicated previously, the confusing 
nature of the federal environment and 
the large number of collecting and ex- 
.pending agencies make the task of as: 
sembling the data on political finance a 
most difficult one. Information on the 


financing of the major-party Presiden- 


tial campaigns is the most nearly com- 
plete, and our discussion will be re- 


stricted to this field, with only inciden-. 


.tal reference to other aspects of party 
finance. 

It cannot be said that present Fed- 
eral statutes assure adequate publicity 
of.party financial transactions. The 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act of 1925,° 


` 4See E. O. Stene, “Newspapers in the Presi- 
dential Campaign,” Southwestern Social Sci- 
ence Quarterly, Vol. 25 (1945), pp. 258-64. 

5 Public Law 506, 68th Cong.; 2 U.S.C.A. 
241 ff. . 


In all. 
of his Presidential campaigns the late - 


the basic Federal statute, requires all 
political committees engaged in financ- 
ing the election of United States Sena- 
tors, Representatives, or Presidential 
electors (1) in two or more states, or. 
(2) whether or not in more than one 
state if such committee (other than a 
duly organized state or local committee 
of a party) is a branch or subsidiary of 
a national committee, to file periodically 
with the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives statements reporting on con- 
tributions received and on expenditures 
made. The Clerk is not vested with 
responsibility for soliciting such state- 
ments from delinquents, nor has he any 
obligation to scrutinize those filed to see 
whether they comply with the require- 
ments of the law: And most shocking 
of all is the law’s failure to require the 
Clerk from time to time to compile the 
data on file in his office with a view to 
publishing a report. 

Fortunately both the Senate and the 
House in Presidential election years 
have adopted the practice of setting up. 
special committees to investigate ‘cam- 
paign expenditures and electoral cor- 
ruption. 6 These ad hoc investigating 
agencies, utilizing statements on file in 
the Clerk’s office as well as information 
gained in their own independent in- ' 
vestigations, have done much to or- 


6 The Legislative Reorganization Act of 


-1946, by implementing the regular standing 


committees of the Senate and House with pro- 
fessional staffs, offered an opportunity for con- 
tinuous and systematic surveillance of the sub- 
ject of party finance in place of the intermit- 
tent special committee investigations of the 
past. However, neither the House nor Senate - 
committees having jurisdiction over election 
practices utilized this opportunity. With the 
1948 election in the offing the House violated 
the spirit of the. Legislative Recrganization 
Act and fell into its old tradition of establish- 
ing a special committee (House Resolution 461, 
80th Cong.), while the Senate more wisely de- 


cided to use a subcommittee of the regular 


standing committee. 


~ 
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ganize the mass of expenditure data in 
digestible form. While the reports of 
these special committees do not reveal 


. the whole story, they furnish a reason- - 
able basis for comparing expenditures _ 


by the two major parties. The data are 
about as comprehensive for one party 
as for the other, and'on balance, miss- 
ing information probably cancels out 
without bias. 

Using the data compiled by the spe- 
cial Senate committees of 1940 and 
1944, we are able to prepare Table 1 


. state and. local election issues. 


cause of inclusion of transferred funds 


as expended by two different agencies.’ 


State and independent spending 


Furthermore, the inclusion of state 
and independent committee expendi- 
tures in the national total ignores the 
fact that some of this money undoubt- 
edly was more immediately related to 
Accu- 
rate allocation of party funds to na- 
tional as distinguished from state and 
local: purposes is of course impossible. 


TABLE 1—EXPENDITURES BY COMMITTEES SUPPORTING THE DEMOCRATIC AND REPUBLICAN 
NATIONAL TICKETS IN THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGNS OF 1940 Ann 1944 


Democratic 


Committee or agency 


Republican 


| | | LS 


Official National Committee | $2,438,091.88 


State (including finance com- 
mittees) 
Independent 


2,785,659.82 
871,606.09 


$6,095,357.79 


$2.056,121.58 | $ 2,242,742.47 


2,033,370.12 
3,352,307.86 


$7 441,799.56 


$ 2,828,651.56 


10,791,625.17 
_ 3,587,068.22 


9,260,528.31 
1,106,197.04 


$16,621,435.86 | $13,195,376.91 


Source: For 1940 expenditures; Report of the Special Committee to Investigate Presidential, 
Vice Presidential, and Senatorial Campaign Expenditures, 1940 (Washington, 1941), pp. 10-11. 
For 1944 expenditures, Report of the Special Committee to Investigate Presidential, Vice Prest- 
dential, and Senatorial Campaign Expenditures in 1944 (Washington, 1945), p. 79. 


dealing with expenditures by political 
committees supporting the Democratic 
and the Republican tickets respectively. 
No pretense should be made that these 
figures are either absolutely . accurate 
or complete. By way of qualification 
it should be noted that while Senate 
investigators have attempted to trace 
transfers of funds between committees 
so as to'count them as expended. only 
by the committee in whose hands they 
finally rest, such transfers have not 
always been caught. Thus Professor 


Overacker would reduce the 1940 Demo- ` 


cratic National Committee figure by 
approximately $240 thousand and the 
1940 Republican state committee fig- 


‘ure by approximately $1.68 million be- 


It is reasonable to assume that the vast 
majority of the money spent by state 
and independent groups included in 
Table 1 aided the national party ticket 
in a definite way. Besides, any exag- 
geration produced by such inclusion is 
more than counterbalanced by the fail- 
ure to include the expenditures by many 
local committees and groups which under 
present reporting procedures are never 
uncovered, except by chance, by Fed- 
eral investigators.® Finally, absence of 


T See Louise Overacker, “Campaign Finance 
in the Presidential Election of 1940,” Ameri- 
can Political Science Review, Vol. 35 (1941), 
pp. 701-27, at p. 713. 

- 8 See the comment in the Report of the Spe- 
cial Committee to Investigate Presidential, Vice 
Presidential, and Senatorial Campaign Expen- 


Po 
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some national independent cornmittees 


from the list has to be considered. 


PROLIFERATION OF COMMITTEES 


One of the -most interesting political 
phenomena of recent years has been the 
prolific growth of committees concerned 
with influencing national elections but 
independent of .the official national 
party committees. Many of these 
groups, such as the Committee for Con- 
stitutional’ Government, have claimed 
that they are “educatidnal” in nature 
rather than “political” and have denied 
any obligation under the Federal Cor- 
rupt, Practices Act to file financial state- 
ments with the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives. Others, such as the 
various Political Action Committees, 
have maintained the thinly veiled fic- 
tion that they are “nonpartisan.” In 
some instances the, official party organi- 
zations have deliberately sponsored such 
committees in order to appeal to spe- 
cialized groups or to independent voters. 
Examination of Table 1 reveals that 
such groups, which hereafter will be re- 
ferred to as “independent” committees, 
‘at present play a most prominent part 
in the financing of national campaigns.’ 

Prior to 1940, political committees 
covered by the Federal law had no 
other obligation than to report receipts 
and expenditures. In that year Con- 
gress amended the Hatch “Clean Poli- 





ditures in 1944 (Washington: 1945), p; 80: 
“Some county committees collect and spend 
more money than corresponding State com- 
mittees; some, by transfers of funds to State 
committees of other States, play a prominent 
part in the collection of funds for support of 
the Federal party ticket. Because of the im- 
mensity of the job, if not its very imprac- 
ticability under present methods oi reporting, 
neither this nor any other Special Campaign 
Expenditures Committee has ever attempted 
to get complete figures as to receipts and ex- 
penditures .by political committees on the 
county level.” 
° Ibid., pp. 5-16. 
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tics” Act? by. including a provision 
that no political committee should 
henceforth | receive contributions or 
make expenditures aggregating more | 
than $3,000,000 in any calendar year.** 

While Senator Hatch personally ob- 
jected to the ceiling limitation proposed 
when the bill was being debated in the 
Senate, the House put the limitation in 
and the Senate was later compelled to 
concur.’ On the basis of limited evi- 
dence it’seem likely that the purpose of 
proponents of this provision was to 
limit to $3,000,000 in aggregate the con- 
tributions and expenditures in behalf 
of a particular national party ticket, 
whether these -contributions and ex- 
penditures be handled by one political 
committee or through several commit- 
tees. 


Failure of ceiling limitation 


Reference to Table 1 indicates that 
the provision completely failed to 
achieve: its objective. The aggregate 
expenditures on behalf of either major 
party ticket greatly exceeded the limita- 
tion in both 1940 and 1944. In effect 
the provision penalized the official na- 
tional party committees by placing ‘an 
unrealistic $3,000,00C ceiling on their 
receipts and expenditures. Its unfore- 
seen. effect was wholly bad, for it en- 
couraged evasion through dispersion of’ 
fund-raising and expending among a 
large number of political committees 
independent of national party control. 
Such dispersion has made the publi- 
cizing of political expenditures with a 
view to control by public opinion most 
difficult, if not impossible. While the 
American federal environment naturally 

10.Public Law 753, 76th Cong.; 18 U.S.C.A. 
61t. 

11 The effects of the $3 million limitation 
are more fully discussed .in John W. Lederle, 
“Political Committee Expenditures and the 
Hatch Act,” Michigan Law Review, Vol. 44 


(1945), pp. 294-99. 
12 Louise Overacker, of. cit. note 7 supra, 


pP. 705. 
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encourages a complicated financing 
structure, it is the height of absurdity 
to add to the confusion artificially by 
legislation unrealistically limiting po- 
litical committee expenditures. . 

Prior to the 1940 Hatch Act pro- 
vision, the official national party com- 
mittees had been steadily acquiring a 
position of primacy in fund-raising' on 
behalf of the national party tickets. In 
1936 the Democratic Committee spent 
$5,194,741 while its Republican coun- 
terpart spent $8,892,972. This central- 
ist trend made for more effective pub- 
licity and responsible expenditure of 
political funds. The official party com- 
mittees in general have kept accurate 
records and have reasonably complied 
with the law. They could not afford to 
do otherwise, for any delinquency would 
have been ammunition for their political 
Opponents. In contrast, many of the 
independent committees have had poor 
records of compliance with the publicity 
provisions of the law, and when they 
have filed information, it has often been 
patently inaccurate and incomplete. 

Finally, many irresponsible independ- 
ent committees have been fronts for 
racketeers. Contributors to party funds, 
confused, by the complexities of the 
committee scene, have been victimized 
by “phony” committee solicitors, who, 
operating by wholesale telephone con- 
tacts and otherwise, collected funds 
from the “suckers” for private purposes 
rather than national party benefit. 

In the absence of a statutory require- 
ment. that expenditures be funneled 
solely through the official national party 
committees there would, of course, al- 
ways be large expenditures by other 
groups than the official committees. 
The $3,000,000 limitation is not the 
- sole factor in their establishment. The 
expansion of governmental activity gen- 
erally during the 1930’s was a major 
factor in the development of independ- 
ent groups. The unrealistic Hatch Act 


limitation further encouraged this de- 
velopment and in addition worked to 
defeat the already weak publicity pro- 
visions of the Federal corrupt practices 
laws. 


WHERE THE MONEY GOES 


An examination of the expenditures 
of the official national party committees 
reveals in a general way for what pur- 
poses the parties spend their funds in 
the attempt to put over the national 
party tickets. Such data, of course, do 
not tell the whole story, for large sums 
are spent by other committees and agen- 
cies. However, the incompleteness of 
our knowledge of the expenditure prac- 
tices of independent committees makes 
it necessary to deal with such practices 
only incidentally, while concentrating 
attention on the official bodies. 

V. O. Key has suggested that cam- 
paign expenditures may conveniently be 
grouped in five categories.” First is 
general overhead, a category including’ 
salaries for headquarters staff, tele- 
phone, rentals, and postage. Second is 
field activities, covering payments to 
speakers and their transportation. Third 
is publicity, the biggest expense cate- 
gory, covering direct-mail campaigns, 
literature, billboards, newspaper adver- 
tising, and radio broadcasts. Fourth is 
transfers to subsidiary or ‘allied com- 
mittees and special organizations which 
are fighting for the common. cause. 
Fifth is election-day expenses at the 
grass roots for watchers, runners, and 
other election-day workers, and for 
transporting voters to the polls. 


Overhead 


Overhead is a big item. Even in non- 
election years the national party com- 
mittees must maintain a staff and some 
semblance of an organization. Thus the 
Democratic and Republican national 
committees respectively spent for all 

13 V, O. Key, op. cit. note 2 supra, p. 458. 
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purposes including overhead $1,461,273 
and $632,186 in 1937; $736,709 and 
$737,188 in 1939; $663,156- and 
$232,089 in 1941; and $317,786 and 
$505,399 in 1943, From June 29: to 
December 31 in the 1940 election 
year, the Republican National Commit- 
tee salaries ran $361,986; general of- 
fice expenses (including rental, ‘furni- 
ture, taxes, supplies), $108,850; tele- 
phone, telegraph, express, and postage, 
$131,392.14 

If overhead expense becomes exces- 
sive, political funds may be eaten up 
without contributing adequately to po- 
litical ends. Examination of question- 
naires returned to the Special Senate 
Campaign Expenditures Committee of 
_ 1944 reveals that many of the inde- 
pendent committees had excessive -over- 
head costs. Besides, some of them 
made a practice of farming out fund- 
raising to solicitors operating on a com- 
mission basis. This proved a costly 
form of professionalism that the regular 
party committees with their volunteer 
solicitors have generally avoided. 


Field activities 


Expenses for field activities do not 
bulk large in the total view. The candi- 
date and his entourage travel in expen- 
.sive style for a time. The national 
party chairman and a few staf workers 
are of course constantly on the go, 
while special speakers must be sent to 
the strategic areas. Specifically, from 
June 29 to December 31, 1940, the Re- 
publican National Committee reported 
‘having spent $259,172 ‚for travel or 
field activity purposes. 


Publicity 


= Publicity takes the largest share of 
the national committee budget, and 


14 See Louise Overacker, op. cit. note 7 
supra, p. 707, for these and other expenditures 
of the Republican National Committee from 
June 29 to December 31, 1940. 


among the various kinds of publicity 
radio broadcasting has top. priority. 
Thus the Democratic National Com- 
mittee reported radio expenditures of 
$757,344.09 between January 1 and De- 
cember 16, 1944, to which should be 
added approximately $175,000 paid on 
1944 radio bills during.the early months 
of 1945. The Republican National 
Committee spent $841,600 for radio 
broadcasts during 1944.25 

Since the national committees are 
limited to a $3,090,000 total expendi- 
ture figure, it is obvious that radio pub- 
licity takes the biggest bite out of reve- 
nues. But it would be a mistake to as- 
sume that expenditures by the. official 
national party committees cover radio 
expense for the national party ticket. 
Auxiliary committees are ready to step 
into the breach. Toward the end of the 
campaign in 1940, for example, when 
the Democratic National Committee 
found itself bumping its head on the 
$3,000,000 ceiling, financial sponsorship 
of certain broadcasts was shifted to 
state committees: Mr. Richard J. 
Reynolds helped out with a $100,000 


~ Joan to the New Jersey state committee 


and loans totaling $200,000 to the New 

York and Illinois state committees.*¢ 
The coming of radio has introduced 

profound changes in the techniques of 


campaigning. In 1948 we shall be wit- 


nessing a new technique, television, 
which will enormously complicate the 
staging of campaigns while ballooning 
political expenditures. In the words of 
a’subtitle in Fortune," “after long lurk- 
ing in the wings, video has rushed to 
the center of the entertainment stage.” 
The industry is almost stridently ad- 


%5 Louise Overacker, “Presidential Campaign 
Funds, 1944,” American Political Science Re- 
view, Vol. 39 (1945), pp. 899-925; at p. 901. 

16 Louise Overacker, Presidential? Campaign 
Funds (Boston: 1945), pp. 35-36. 

17 See Anonymous, “Television! Boom!” 
Fortune, Vol. 35 (May 1948), pp. 79-83 and 
191-197, at p. 79. 
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vertising 1948 as “Television’s Year.” 
Television will be tried hesitantly on an 
experimental basis during the 1948 cam- 
paign, but as techniques improve, the 
politicians will not. be slow in picking 
up the tempo. 

Other forms of publicity take large 
sums. The planning and financing of 
newspaper advertising campaigns, the 
preparation, printing, and distribution 
of campaign literature, the circulation 
of a party newssheet to a key list, the 
distribution of press releases, plates, 
mats, and other information to the 
press, all absorb considerable funds. 
Naturally, in view of the $3,000,000 
limitation, the-placement of the politi- 
cal advertisements in the press and on 
billboards is often financed by commit- 
tees on the state level or by so-called 
“independent” or “nonpartisan” com- 
mittees. 


Transfer of funds = 


"There is a good deal of transferring 
of political funds between collecting and 
expending agencies. Stafe committees 
send funds to the national party com- 
mittees or vice versa. In view of the 
$3,000,000 limitation on receipts and 


expenditures by a national committee, 


the official national committees no 


longer serve as the semiofficial clearing- 


house for funds. There are informal 
co-ordinating agencies which keep track 
of the total financial picture for each 
national party ticket and which indicate 
to those committees having a super- 


abundance of funds where the money . 


may. best be transferred to produce ef- 
fective results. There is probably much 
less subsidization of subsidiary or aux- 
iliary political units by the official na- 
tional. committees than formerly. 


In the campaign year of 1944, the 


Democratic and Republican national 
committees transferred to state com- 
mittees $148,815.75 and $14,400 re- 
spectively; state committees transferred 


‚place. 


to the Democratic and ‘Republican na- 
tional committees $276,549.14 and 
$1,249,286.38 respectively; and Repub- 
lican transfers between state committees 


_ amounted to $14,300, while no similar 


Democratic ‘interstate transfers were re- 
ported.'® 


Election-day expenses _ 


Election-day expenses do not gener- 
ally show up on the balance sheet com- 
piled for the national party ticket. In 
many parts of the country, county and ` 
city organizations allocate cash sums of 
$25, $50, or $100 per poll to precinct 


_ organizers to be used on election day. 


Some of this money may be used for 
watchers, some for distribution of party 
literature and sample ballots to the 
voters as they arrive at the polls. Some 
of it goes for cars and drivers to bring 
the indifferent to the voting booth. In 
some areas direct vote-buying may take 
In the absence of civil service 
restrictions on partisan activity the pub- 
lic may be indirectly contributing to the 
election-day and immediate pre-election- ` 
day expenses. It is not uncommon for 
public employees to aid in the local elec- 
tion activities, and a veritable exodus 
of public employees from city hall and 
county building at time of elections fre- 
quently occurs. 


SOURCES OF PARTY FUNDS 


As far’as the two major’ parties are 
concerned, it can be said categorically 
that neither of them has a broad and 
democratic financial base. It is one of 
the paradoxes of our society that while 
the average individual readily pays dues 
or otherwise assumes a responsibility for 
the support of his labor union or pro- 
fessional association, his church, his 
lodge, and the other groups to which he. 


18 See Appendices XI-XVI of the Report of 
the Special Committee to Investigate Presi- 
dential, Vice Presidential, and Senatorial Cam- 
paign Expenditures in 1944, Washington, 1945, 


> 
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belongs, the sum total of responsibility 
felt for his political party commonly 
consists at most of going to the polls on 
election day.- ‘Judged by the standard 
of ability to induce the average citizen 
to reach into his pocketbook for a con- 
tribution (an action he follows almost 
every day for other groups and causes), 
the political party occupies the lowest 
place in the citizen’s scale of values. 
The Socialist and Communist parties 
operate on a dues-paying basis and are 
quick to expel the member who becomes 
delinquent. But “membership” in the 
Republican .or Democratic parties in- 
volves no such financial sacrifice by the 
mass of party supporters. 

Out of the millions of party cohorts, 
comparatively few see fit to furnish the 
financial wherewithal with which to con- 
_ duct the party battle. From time to 
time both major parties have sought to 
broaden the base of support, tried to put 
a greater emphasis upon small contribu- 
tions of $1, $5, $10, $25, or $50 rather 
than to continue reliance on big gifts. 
The efforts have been well intentioned 
“but of little practical effect. 

. Professor Overacker’s comments on 
the size of individual contributions to 
the official national party committees in 
the election year 1944 are interesting: 


The. number of ‘persons contributing to 
.the Democratic National Committee was 
four times as large as the number giving to 
the Republican National Committee, and 
‘the Democrats drew more largely from 
contributions of less than $100. However, 
both committees received more than half 
of their .contributions from those who 
could afford to give more than $1000 or 
more. _ Contributions of $100 to $1000 


19 The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
in the 1944 campaign ran into similar difficul- 
ties when it tried to finance the Political Ac- 
' tion Committee movement after the Presiden- 
tial nominating conventions by substituting 
individual contributions of “A buck for Roose- 
velt” from union members for the previous 
outright grants from union treasuries. 


played a more important part in the financ- 
ing of the Republican committee than in 
the case of the Democrats.?° 


In 1940 a provision of the Hatch Act 
for the first time set a top limit of $5000 
on the amount an individual could con- 
tribute to'a national political committee 
in one calendar year. Contributions to 
state and local committees were ex- 


- pressly excepted. This $5000 limita- 


tion has been ‘readily circumvented by 
wealthy conors who have split their 
contributions among numerous commit- 
tees working for the party ticket in- 
stead of giving a lump sum to the offi- 
cial national party committee. Or con- 
tributions of $5000 or less have been 
made by various members of the same 
family instead of by the family head in 
a lump sum. 

In 1944, for example, while Lammot 
Du Pont gave $2000 to the Republican 
National Committee, he managed to 
contribute more than $29,000 to other 
committees supporting the party ticket. 
In. addition, in 1944 thirty-two other 
members of the Du Pont family con- 
tributed $22,000 io ithe Republican Na- 
tional Committee and $56,509 to other 
groups supporting the Republican ticket. 


The Democratic Party, also, has been 


the beneficiary of split and family gifts. 
The net effect of the provision has been 
to introduce new complexities into the 
party financing picture, and thus-to in- 
terfere with the efforts to put the spot- 
light 'on financial practices with a view 
to cöntrol by public opinion. 


Corporations restricted 


Ever since 1907 corporations have 
been prohibited from making contribu- 
tions in connection with national elec- 
tion campaigns. In 1943 a provision of 
the Smitn-Connally Act placed labor 
unions under the same prohibition. Be- 


20 Louise Overacker, op. cit. note 15 supra, 
p. 908. 
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cause the prohibition extended only to 
contributions and not to direct expendi- 
tures by corporations and labor unions, 
and because the provision applied only 
to elections and not to primaries or 
nominating conventions, the intended 
restriction upon labor union financing 
of national campaigns was somewhat 
nullified.” . 

The Eightieth Congress adopted, with- 
out adequate consideration of the Con- 
stitutional issues involved, a provision 
designed to plug both loopholes.”” This 
is now being tested in the courts as an 
invasion of the union members’ freedom 
of speech, press, and assembly. Union 
attorneys contend that the hiring of a 
hall for a political meeting where labor’s 
views can be expressed, or the printing 
of a political editorial on a candidate’s 
views on labor, or a pamphlet contain- 
ing a political speech, are all exercises 


of rights guaranteed by the Constitu- | 
tion. The scope of Federal power to > 


regulate the sources of campaign financ- 
ing has been broadly interpreted in the 
past, but the newest attempt to exercise 
power may well see the courts placing a 
limiting interpretation. 


Centers of contribution 


An examination of the economic af- 
filiations of the contributors of a thou- 
sand dollars or more to the respective 


=. party campaigns in 1944 indicates that 


the Democratic. and Republican par- 


.. ties have .different economic centers of 


gravity. Again we owe our information 
to Professor Overacker’s painstaking re- 
search. As the New Deal legislative 
program crystallized after 1932, many 


-21 Iņ 1944. both the House and Senate spe- 
cial campaign expenditures committees grilled 
Sidney Hillman and other Political Action 
Committee leaders at great length. Many 
pages in the committee reports are devoted to 
the matter of labor participation in youne 
financing. 

22 Public Law 101, 80th Cong., Sec. 304; 
2 US.C.A. 251. 
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individuals who had traditionally con- 
tributed .to the Democratic . Party’ 
switched their allegiance. According to 
Overacker, in 1944 “The major part.of 
the support of the Republicans (40.9 


- per cent) came from bankers and manu- 


facturers, while the Democrats, even 
with the aid of the One Thousand Club, 
drew only 13.3 per cent of their support 
from this source.” °* Democratic sup- 
port came more from the brewing and 
distilling interests, contractors, office- 
holders, professional men, and the 
amusement interests. : 
Professor Overacker also found that 
of the approximately 575 persons on 
the list of large income-tax payers (de- 
fined as ‚persons receiving in excess of 
seventy-five “thousand dollars from cor- 
porations for personal sérvices) in 1943, 
97 contributed to the Republican Party, 
while only 23 contributed to the Demo- 
cratic. And of the’23 Democratic con- 
tributors 15 were associated with the 
motion picture industry. Since many 
of the most generous contributors to the 
Republican Party derived their incomes 
from investments rather than salaries 
and corporate bonuses, their names do 
not appear on the list.?+_ 


The subscription dinner 


While contributions: by individuals 
dominate, another important source of 
revenue has been the subscription din- 
ner. In recent years Jackson Day din- 
ners have assumed an important place 
in Democratic Party financing. The 
Democratic - National Committee . col- 
lected $422,582 in 1940 and $251,675 
in 1944 in this manner. Independent 
committees also utilize this device: 

The independent groups also fre- 
quently hold mass meetings in Madison 
Square Garden and other large assembly 
halls where the glamour of the presence 


23 Louise Overacker, op. cit. note 15 supra, 
pp. 915-16, 
24 lbid, p. 918. 
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of ‘Hollywood stars and big-name poli- 


- ticians attracts thousands to contribute, 
if only as a token of appreciation for 
thé. show of stars rather than out of 
‘the “more rational desire to support the 
sponsoring group’s political activities. 
The Republicans have their Lincoln’s 


e Birthday Banquet and other affairs in 
various. localities to raise funds for. 


party purposes. The political picnic 
-sponsored by: the local’ party organiza- 
tions is less common than formerly. 


“Go od will” ads. 


One: of ‘the dane tonered devices for 
“extorting” contributions is that of so- 
‘liciting advertising in party journals, 
"meeting programs, 
handbills. The contributor does get 
publicity, it is*true, but- one may sus- 
pect that the good will. of the party 
hierarchy is being purchased rather than 
access to the readérs of the advertise- 
ments. . 
thousand from publication of a Book of 
- the 1936 Convention in: which adver- 
tisements were widely sold. Many Re- 
publican business concerns bought “good 
will” advertisements. The successful 
project was. severely criticized as an 
evasion of the provision against corpo- 
rate contributions, and in 1940 the 
Hatch Act was amended to prohibit this 
method of financing i in the future. 


FUTURE REGULATORY Poricy 


The present Federal statutes regulat- 
ing campaign financing are a hodge- 


dealing with.. 


or announcement - 


The Democrats cleared $250 - 


podge of inconsistency. and confusion. | 
As sore-thumb situations were uncoy- 


ered, Congress adopted or amended. on o 


an ad hoc basis. Today the statutory 
scheme has no basic unity or philoso- 
phy. A ‘recent Senate investigating 
committee came to the conclusion that 
“presently existing Federal statutes 
. canipaign expendi- 
tures and contributions, and limitations 
thereon, are utterly inadequate - to. ac- 
complish the purposes for which they 
were enacted,” and recommended that 
“new and comprehensive legislation cov- 
ering the subject matter . . . be intro- 
duced in the Eightieth Congress.” 35 

In any: new legislation the emphasis 
should be placed on publicity rather 
than on ceiling limitations for campaign 
expenditures. “Intelligent and continu- 
ous publicity will focus public attention _ 
upon the size of campaign funds and 
thus public opinion itself may regulate © 
where prohibition without publicity has 
failed.” *6 


25 Report of the Special Committee to In- 
vestigate Senatorial Campaign Expenditures, 
1946 (Washington, 1947), p. 36. The mem- 
bers of this committee introduced in the 80th 
Congress a bill, $.1173, designed to carry out 
the recommendations in its report. The un- 
derlying sanction in.the bill is publicity, but it 
does not go as far in removing ceiling limita- 


` tions as the recommendations of the Special 


Senate Campaign Expenditures Committee of 
1944, l ¢ 

26 Report of the Special Committee to In- 
vestigate Presidential, Vice Presidential, and 
Senatorial Campaign Expenditures in 1944 
(Washington, 1945), p. 82. 
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. The 1948 Preconvention Campaign 


By Roy V. PEEL 


OR many years the strategy of 

party conflict has been affected by 
military connotations. With the crea- 
tion of political armies, quasi-military 
tribunals, and military propaganda in- 
stitutions and ‘methods in the great to- 
talitarian countries of Europe in the 
1930’s, the influence of military terms, 
military concepts, and military prac- 
tices on political activity was particu- 
larly pronounced. It became virtually 
impossible to distinguish the military, 
diplomatic, and political processes in the 
totalitarian countries. Even the demo- 
cratic countries, including the United 
States, did not escape the implications 


of this blurring of outlines and min- 


gling of objectives, though, naturally, 


"the distinctions were clearest in the de- 


mocracies. 

In the thinking of the military strate- 
gist, war is the final arbitrament. It 
was Clausewitz who not only identified 
war and: politics—or at least empha- 
sized their interdependence—but also 


_urged as a first principle the destruc- 


tion of the enemy’s combatant forces 
instead of wearing him down. These 
principles were severely tested in World 
War I and even more soundly shaken in 
World War II, which was waged as a 
war of attrition on a global scale. Ev- 
ery possible instrument of persuasion, 
coercion, and extirpation was used, not 
infrequently against allies or even 
against fellow-national rivals. 
Notwithstanding these cross-purposes 
and crosscurrents, 0 ficially the Allies 
won the war—but not yet is there any 
peace. Nearly every common man rec- 


.ognizes that this is so, and. because he 


is confused and undertain about our ob- 


1 Karl von Clausewitz, Vom Kriege, 3 vols.. 


Berlin, 1832-34, and (Hans Rothfels, ed.) 
Politische Schriften und Briefe, Munich, 1922. 


"ideas and terms. 


ee he becomes suspicious of all 
He feels frustrated. 


_ He fears propaganda, even. his own. He 
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‘tion. 


takes refuge. in plans for physical de- 
fense: planes, bombs, ships, and armies, 
because these are tangible things. and. 


‘he tries- to avoid doing any thinking. or- 


listening fo any one else’s: „reasoned 
arguments. .' `, 


THE TACTICS, OF CONFLICT ` | 


This is the background of the politi- 
cal campaign of 1948. On a world scale 
our strategy is military-diplomatic-eco- 
nomic-political. Our evaluations are 
made in these confused terms. And the 
confusion penetrates-our domestic poli- 
tics. In simple military strategy, the 
objectives of one nation are to compel 
the unconditional surrender of a spe- 
cific enemy. If this end can be accom- - 
plished by cultural influence, diplomatic 
negotiation, economic pressure, coloniza- 
tion, or other peaceful means, then force 
is withheld. But if these methods fail, 
threats are used. If threats do- not 
avail, military attacks are made, attacks 
which destroy as little as possible of the 
enemy’s resources, in the hope that 
these resources may be placed .at the 
disposal of the conquering state. But 
other than military methods are not 
discarded when force is made the chief 
reliance, for this is the age of the “fifth 
column”; and they are used, perforce, 
to consolidate military gains. 

In politics, the tactics of conflict are 
nearly but not quite the same. Party 
leaders do not cause the assassination 
of rival leaders (although there are 
some examples to the contrary, such as 
the killing of Huey P. Long) ‘or the 
decimation of the ranks of the opposi- 
Primarily, the leaders seek to 
maintain cohesion and unity among 
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their own followers; win the adhesion | 


of new elements, who resemble the neu- 
trals and nonbelligerents in a war; ? 
and encourage desertions from the 
“other side.’ Somewhere among the 


‘ 


second and third groups are the inde- - 


pendents, the marginal or “doubtful” 
voters. It is these persons that must 
be influenced first and foremost, al- 
though never so exclusively that loyalty 


. among the regulars is weakened. beyond’ 


repair, 
CAMPAIGN FACTORS 


The factors in, the average political 
campaign are the personal attributes of 
the candidates, the situation at large, 
issues, strategy, tactics, organization, 
and techniques. Statisticians and scien- 
tific forecdsters, such as Titus, Bean, 
Rice, and others, attach greatest im- 
portance to the situation, dynamically 
viewed as a phase of a sociological 
trend.* They do not categorically stipu- 
late that nothing else matters, but they 
suggest’ that the victory of ore or an- 
other party is governed by forces hav- 
ing’ little or nothing to do with the 
_ candidates, the issues, the strategy, or 
the tactics employed. 

One of Titus’ calculations indicates 
that a “legislative” leader (Truman?) 
will be elected in 1948; * but Titus ap- 
parently did not contemplate four terms 
for. Roosevelt, a departure from the 
normal unprecedented in our history. 
On the other hand, experience shows 
that from 1832 to 1936 no Democratic 
Presidential. candidate was elected in 
years ending in 0 or 8. If this period 


2Cf. “Spectator,” Svenskar och Propa- 
gandan, Stockholm, 1943; E. Taylor, The 
Strategy of Terror, Boston, 1940. 

3C.H. Titus, Voting Bekavior in the United 
States, Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1935; L. H. Bean, How to Predict Elec- 
tions, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948 ; 
S. A. Rice, Quantitative Methods in Politics, 
New Vork: Alfred A. Knopf, 1928, 
. *See Titus; op. cit., p. 57. 


is extended, we find that Jackson was 
elected in 1828 and Roosevelt in 1940. 
Perhaps we are entering upon a new 
phase with a new pattern of major and 
minor “beats.” At any rate, counting 
all Democrats as “liberal” and all Re- 
publicans, Whigs, and Federalists. as 
“conservative,” 1944 was the end of a 
large cycle which produced 20 liberals 
and 20 conservatives. It is because. 
forecasting is not yet a science that we 
must relegate political statistics to an 
inferior posizion, the equivalent, but not 
the superior. of other factors. 


REPUBLICANS Discrepir DEMOCRATS 


As a party, the Republicans quite 
obviously sought to discredit the Demo- 
crats and to present their own party in 
a favorable light. Discrediting the op- 
position took the form of excoriating 
New Deal assaults on the system of 
private enterprise, frequently expressed 


‚in terms of denunciation of Democratic 


invasion of all private rights. Roose- 
velt and his entire family were person- 
ally assailed. The Democratic leaders 
from the Scuth were depicted as reac- 
tionaries and as ridiculous demagogues 
—Bilbo, for example, as a right-wing’ 
demagogue and Pepper as a left-wing 
demagogue. Special recrimination was 
reserved for the bosses Pendergast, 


Kelly, and Arvey; but the party press 


either ignored the conservative bosses— 
Hague, Crump, and Flynn—or limited 
themselves to mild and local recrimina- 
tion of such doubtful representatives of 
the party as Curley, May, and the New 
York City organization leaders. Most 
persistent were the attacks on govern- 


. ment waste, high taxes, high prices, and 


government aid to the states (from 
which the southern states benefited). 

' Dangerously divided with respect to 
foreign policy, the Republican Party 
permitted i:self to be reckoned as a 
supporter of the Baruch and Byrnes 
principles, the Truman Doctrine, the 
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Marshall plan, and the somewhat cryp- 
tic Truman attitude toward Japan, 
- China, and South America. At’ the 
same time, the party did not discourage 
the extreme nationalists (isolationists), 


represented by Halleck, Kem, Wiley; 


Wherry, et al., from hampering its own 
‘ leaders in their efforts to assist the 
President in developing a clear-cut and 
united foreign policy. A Republican, 
O’Konski, was even given House sup- 
port in his endeavor to include Spain in 
the Marshall plan. It would be im- 
proper to say, however, that the Re- 
publicans planned a strategy of con- 
fusion with respect to foreign affairs. 
There was a genuine division in the 
party; that the internationalists tri- 
umphed in congressional action, in the 
platform, and in the nomination of 
Dewey and Warren is quite clear. The 
general feeling among trained observers 
is that Senator Vandenberg was largely 
responsible ‘for this achievement. 

On the domestic front, the Repub- 
licans sought to Identify the Demo- 
cratic Party with the most obstreperous, 


radical, corrupt, or merely inefficient 


elements of labor, business, and general 
social groupings. Command over the 
labor policy was entrusted to Repre- 
sentative Hartley and Senator Taft. 
Although’ their joint bill, which was not 
fully acceptable to the Senator, was 


soundly denounced by the labor unions, - 


it was passed, with reactionary Demo- 


cratic help, over President Truman’s 


veto. 

Having passed the bill and deter- 
mined to accept full credit for it, the 
Republicans spent the entire year June 
1947 to June 1948 demonstrating that 
the act gave security and justice to em- 
ployers and did not in fact curtail the 
rights or diminish the welfare of honest, 
industrious, and loyal workers. Al- 
though John L. Lewis had been ac- 
counted a Republican since 1940 and 
could hardly be described as an ally 


-of President Truman, his activities in 


1946, 1947, and 1948 were systemati- 
cally presented as typical of the New 
Deal misleaders of labor. Regardless 
of party. affiliation, businessmen and 
military officers accused of wrongdoing 
were treated as elements in the New 
Deal mismanagement of the war effort. 
In one case, the businessman Howard 
Hughes was definitely linked to the 
Roosevelts; but the Hughes investiga- 
tion backfired against Senator Brewster, 
the Republican leader in charge of it. 
In their desire to profit by the up- 


surge of nationalism which follows in 


the wake of war, the Republicans took 
control of the “un-American” commit- 
tee away from Rankin and gave it to 
Parnell Thomas of New Jersey.- Osten- 
sibly aimed at Communists and other 
left-wing groups, the activity of this 
committee, was not entirely unproduc- 
tive in showing that known Communists 
had managed to obtain positions in 
Washington. Its assault on Hollywood 
was not so fortunate, since it obliged: 
Eric Johnston, reputed to be a Repub- 
lican, to come to the aid of the industry. 


CRITICISM OF WALLACE 


There was considerable confusion 
among the voters about the objectives 
of the smear campaigns. Even before 
he broke with Truman and became an 
avowed candidate, Wallace was sub- 
jected to many vicious attacks on his 
character and loyalty. These were in- 
tensified after he made the announce- 
ment in January 1, 1948 that he would 
run for President on an independent 
ticket. The Democrats, who considered 
themselves injured more than the Re- 
publicans by Wallace’s candidacy, were 
less vigorous in their denunciation of 
the former Vice President than were the 
Republicans. It was Republicans that 
launched the ill-advised un-American 
Activities Committee report on Dr. Ed- 
ward U. Condon, tied to Wallace as one 
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of his appointees. But Hickenlooper, a 
Republican, came most effectively and 
vigorously to Condon’s assistance, as 
did President Truman. 

Generally speaking, the ranking Demo- 
crats pitched their criticism of Wallace 
on the key of sympathetic exasperation 
with the errant idealist. Ranking Re- 
publicans were careful not to utter di- 
rectly disparaging remarks; but those 
in the middle and lower echelons were 
permitted, perhaps encouraged, to de- 
nounce Wallace as a Communist tool. 
Apparently the Republicans thought 
that Wallace would draw most heavily. 
from the Democrats; but they were not 
completely convinced that he would, 
and they fell back on. the traditional bi- 
partisan tactics of joining hands with 
their major opposition in denouncing 
the threat of the third party. 


THE WALLACE TACTICS 


The strategy of Wallace’s third party 
with respect to this situation was to 
~lump the two major. parties together as 
a bipartisan coalition. Probably there 
was no deliberate and calculated choice 
of this alternative. I have a feeling, 
based on intimate study of the third 
party, that the decision to take this line 
was not strategic in character, but was 
the outgrowth of the thinking of Mr. 
Wallace and his associates about the 
major political issues confronting the 
American people. 

The representation of the situation as 
a conflict between the two old parties 
and the new-was also, to some extent, 
forced on Wallace by the events which 
led to his candidacy and the tactics of 
the major parties. From a purely stra- 
tegic point of view, it seems to be un- 
wise for a small group to consolidate its 
enemies in opposition. The normal ob- 
jective of the Wallaceites is the Re- 
publican Party. But one consideration, 
namely, pleasing the Republican state 
election authorities so that they would 


facilitate placing the third party on the 
ballot, may have dictated Progressive 
tactics in the spring of 1948. 

The Republicans, then, tried to con- 
centrate all postwar discontents with 
inflation, lack of housing, our domestic 
emotional instability, and our difficult 
foreign policy on the Democrats. They ' 
denounced the Wallaceites as “Reds” 
and then, as in the words of Mrs. Luce, 
restored them to the Democratic Party 
as one of its essential elements. The 
Progressives attacked both old parties 
as indistinguishable and demanded a 
new alignment, with Wallace, Taylor, 
and their followers representing the lib- 
eral, Rooseveltian tradition. 


In 1946-47 


The Democrats kept up a desultory 
fire on the Republicans throughout 
1946 and 1947, but with the latter in 
control of the major instruments of 
communication—the press, the periodi- 
cal magazines, the newsreels, the radio, 
and the various combinations of mass 
media used by pressure groups—large 
sections of the country were unaffected. 
Perhaps the most significant political 
fact of 1945 was the election of 
O’Dwyer as Mayor of New York City. 
This was interpreted as a defeat of Re- 
publicans rather than of Fusion. But 
O’Dwyer had a difficult first year, and 
throughout 1946 there was no oppor- 
tunity to use his victory as a means of 
discrediting the Republican Party. 

By November 1946 the Democratic 
strategy had become almost entirely 
defensive. Since President Truman had 
broken with Wallace on the foreign af- 
fairs issue and had succeeded by Oc- 
tober in purging his administration of 
most of the New Dealers and the liberal 
internationalists, Democratic campaign 
speakers were tremendously handicapped 
in their efforts to fasten blame on the 
Republicans. Senator Pepper, speaking 
at Bedford, Indiana, on behalf of Demo- _ 
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cratic congressional candidates, felt 
obliged to say that “we have a joint 
bipartisan foreign policy... . I could 
give details if I cared to go into it of 
how some Republicans leaders sup- 
posedly supporting that foreign policy 

' . are ‘dragging their feet.’ ” > 

This was typical of the campaigning 
conducted by the New Dealers. Con- 
servative Democrats kept to their tents 
or made meaningless pronouncements. 
In a reply to Speaker Martin’s thir- 
teen-point victory plan, Representative 
Sparkman declared, “They have been 
trying to fool the people with those 
same platitudes for the past .15 years, 
but: the people won’t be fooled.” ® 

At any rate, Republicans won control 
of Congress and .they announced that 
they would institute probes of the 
Democratic administration and conduct 
of the war, reduce expenditures, and 
lower taxes.” Two Democrats—-Repre- 
sentative Patrick of Alabama and Sena- 
tor Fulbright of Arkansas—urged Tru- 
man to resign and let the Republicans 
enjoy full responsibility. Neither party 
liked the suggestion. A lackadaisical 
effort was made to check the Repub- 
lican design to refuse to seat Senator 
Bilbo. Expecting the Senator to die 
soon from cancer, the Republicans were 
satisfied to delay seating him and to or- 
ganize without him. 

The Republicans, triumphant in both 
houses, then proceeded to carry out 
their declared program. That they 
failed to do anything dramatic can 
hardly be credited exclusively to Demo- 
cratic strategy. While it is true that 


the Democratic leaders by parliamen- 


tary maneuvers and other tactics pre- 
vented any Republican progress on the 
tax, tariff, and welfare bills, it was 
Democratic votes that helped Congress 


5 Indianapolis News, Oct. 30, 1946. 

6€ A.P. dispatch, Chicago Tribune, Oct. 30, 
1946. l 
_ TUP. dispatch, ibid., Nov. 7, 1946. 


to override Truman’s veto of the Taft- 
Hartley bill. The most stalwart op- 
ponents of reactionary Republicanism 
were’ the Republicans Morse, Tobey, 
and Aiken. President Truman’s popu- 
larity rose and fell in 1947, but there 
was no correlation between that fact 
and organized Republican attempts to 
besmirch the party. Finally, in No- 
vember, the by-elections in states and 
cities gave the Democrats hope. There 
was no clear trend in these local elec- 
tions other than an obvious reversal of 
1946. 


DEMOCRATS DISCREDIT REPUBLICANS 


Early in 1948, the Democrats, under 
the leadership of Senator McGrath, the 
new national chairman, launched at- 
tacks on .the Republican record in the 
Eightieth Congress. The Republicans 
were criticized for failure to restrain 
inflation, for failure to aid veterans 
(Sparkman and Wagner, March 1, 
1948), for blocking housing legislation 
(McGrath, March 15, 1948), and for 
promoting tax cuts for the rich (Sul- 
livan, November 20, 1947). Taft and 
Wherry were held responsible for high 
prices and the destruction of the Office 
of Price Administration, Wolcott and 
Hawkes for obstructing the housing pro- 
gram, Taber for slashing the school 
lunch program, Ploeser for “smearing” 
the farm co-operative program, Schwabe 
and Hartley for retarding labor, Martin 
and Knutson for catering to the rich, 
and Taft for nearly all other reversals 
of the New Deal. Many of the speeches 
read as though they were written by 
writers of radio commercials, such as: 


Tonight I speak to veterans—as a veteran. 


Tonight I speak to parents—-as a parent. 


Tonight I speak to all American citizens— 
as an American citizen.. 


I believe we all seek the same goals. 


Peace. 
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Security. 
A-decent place to live: . 2 


Unsupported by subsequent press and 
radio commentary, this type of attack 
probably did not reach full efiect. The 
polls taken in the spring and summer of 
1947 reflect a measure of Democratic 
upswing after the President’s veto of 
the Taft-Hartley bill and after the fall 
elections, but in 1948 the prestige of the 
Democrats declined regardless of. state- 
ments made by Democratic leaders. 

' The Democrats now manfully strove 
to fix the blame for postwar disorders 
on Congress, but they were inhibited by 
the necessity of sparing the Republican 
leaders who were co-operating with Tru- 
man and Marshall in the development 
of foreign policy. Cabinet members 
such as Anderson, Schwellenbach, and 
Snyder were used as spokesmen for the 
administration. The best voices in 


Congress— Pepper, Mrs. Douglas, Lucas, - 


and other liberals—were used hardly at 
all. The President himself, in his State 
of the Union message, tried to indicate 
` that the Republicans were not following 
a true course; it was not until June that 
he made the Republican Congress the 
target of his attack. 


Tue THIRD PARTY 


With respect to the third party, the 
Democrats at first-appealed to Wallace’s 
sense of loyalty. When this proved un- 
availing, they tried to establish their 
own party as the center party, mid- 
way between reactionary Republicanism 
and communistic third-partyism. James 
Roosevelt took a different tack. He 
linked the third party with Republican 
isolation and with Communism.® The 
object of this stratagem was clear, pre- 
cisely as it was clear what the Repub- 


8 Gael Sullivan’s radio speech, March 19, 
1948, 
- 9 Jefferson-Jackson dinner speech at Ta- 
coma, March 13, 1948. 


licans were trying to do. Each major 
party was trying to stigmatize the third 
party as insignificant and extremist and 
to identify it with the opposition to 
justify its own claims of representing 
the great middle class. The Wallace 
strategy was slightly different. It ac- 
knowledged the unimportance of ex- 
tremely radical sentiment and tried to 
place both major parties at the ex- 
tremely reactionary right, with the Pro- 
gressive Party as the. popular, middle- 
class alternative. 


DEMOCRATIC DEFENSIVE STRATEGY 


If. the offensive tactics of the major 
parties seem inconsistent and even in- 
comprehensible, the defensive strategy 
is more’ baffling. Truman’s actions in 
1945 and 1946 suggest a progressive 
abandonment of the New Deal and a 
reversion to the Democratic principles 
of Parker and Davis., An examination 
of the election statistics and the polls 
must have convinced the President and 
his intimate advisers that liberal De- 
mocracy had run its course, and a re- 
turn to a more conservative position 
was required. He began, whether will- 


fully or not, with the elimination of all 


the New Dealers, most notably Miss 
Perkins, Ickes, Wallace, Bowles, Porter, 
and Eccles, and simultaneously he in- 
creased the prerogatives of the .south- . 
erners and his personal friends in the 
northern urban machines. 

At first Truman showed a laudable 
but highly -undiplomatic preference for 
fellow Missourians and isolated’ con- 
servatives, such as Pauley. By late 


1947 he had partly propitiated the 


northern and western state and city 
leaders with belated recognition of their 
patronage claims. He entrusted to An- 
derson and a few congressional leaders 
the task of mollifying the farmers. Al- 
though he had alienated considerable 
labor support by his handling of the 
coal and railway unions, he recovered 
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‘his prestige, at least among union lead- 
ers, by his veto of the labor bill. Ne- 
groes were displeased by, and southern 
leaders: tolerant of, his attitude -toward 
private rights until he alienated the 
southerners by his civil rights program. 
He may have thereby recovered some 


Negro and northern liberal support, and. 


he probably counted on an eventual re- 
assertion of Democratic loyalty on the 
part of the southern leaders. 

Democratic leaders proved to be very 
ineffectual in Congress. It is doubtful 
that the speeches by administration 
leaders, released by the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, conveyed any clear 
‚expression of a united Democratic pro- 
gram.?° 

It may truthfully -be said that the 
Democratic campaign of 1946-47-48 
was not strategically planned or unit- 
edly executed. The former associates 


of Franklin D. Roosevelt whose remi- ` 


niscences were being published: from 
time to time (Perkins, Farley, Garner, 
Morgenthau, Hopkins-Sherwood,. Elliot 
Roosevelt, and Ickes) were re-creating 
and intensifying old tensions within the 
party. The Democratic governors of 
the south were lavishing their fire on 
their own administration in Washington, 
and local northern leaders were confin- 
ing their political utterances to local 
issues. On the whole, the efforts of the 
latter were constructive, but no effective 
use was made by the Democratic na- 
- tional headquarters of party assets rep- 
resented by O’Dwyer,. Kennelly, or 
other Democratic mayors. 


THIRD-PARTY DEFENSE 


The Wallaceites, as a new party, de- ` 


fended themselves by building up strong 
local support among the more liberal of 


10 Cf. speeches by Anderson (Nov. 15, 
1947), Schwellenbach, Snyder, and others 
` (Feb. 19, 1948), McGrath (Feb. 26, 1948), 
Ewing (March 1948), and periodic utterances 
by Marshall, Forrestal, Harriman, et al. 


the old New Dealers, the rank and file 
of labor, Negroes, small farmers, mer- 
chants, and citizens of low income. 
Their most stimulating experiences in 
1948 were the official creation of a new 
party, the victory of Isacson in the 
congressional by-election in New York, 
and the adherence of Senator Glen 
Taylor. ` It was impossible effectively 


to disown Communist support: as long 


as the major party press continued to 
characterize all converts to Wallace as 
“Reds” or “fellow travelers,’ and as 
long as the official Communists, follow- 
ers of Foster, seized every opportunity 
to attach themselves .to the Progressive 
movement. Many sympathizers made 


secret contributions to the party chest, 


but effective party organization cannot 
be achieved anonymously. | 

The other minor parties—Socialist, So- 
cialist-Labor, Prohibitionist, and Green- 
back-—made all the time-honored ges- 
tures necessary to establish themselves 


as unique and principled; but without 


money or publicity, they failed to win 
attention. 

Special consideration must be given 
the Progressives, who had Senator 
Taylor and Representatives Marcan- 
tonio and Isacson to represent them in 
Congress. These three, especially Mar- 
cantonio, an experienced and very skill-. 
ful parliamentarian, used every possible 
stratagem to put, first the Democrats, 
then the Republicans, on record on is- 
sues where they did not want to stand 


. up and be counted." 


Tre REPUBLICAN ASPIRANTS 


The strategy employed by particular 
candidates for the nomination by “the 
party of their choice” took precedence 
in 1947 and early 1948 over the official 
party strategy. Believing that it: was 
the Republicans’? turn to win, most 
aspirants sought the Republican nomi- 


11 Cf. Doris Fleeson’s column, Indianapolis 
Star, March 11, 1948. 
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nation. Taft was pröbably the earliest 
in the field, since he had begun seeking 
the nomination in 1940 and had never 
let up on his endeavors. Vandenberg 
had been mildly interested even earlier, 
and Dewey had become an active can- 


didate as soon as he was elected New: 


York County District Attorney in 1937. 
When Willkie won in 1940, he left both 
Taft.and Dewey the feeling that each 
‚ was entitled to the next call. 


Dewey’s successful bid for the nomi- ` 


nation in 1944 placed him in the po- 
sition of titular'leader of the party, but 
Taft regarded Dewey’s defeat in the 

general election as a signal to Taft to 
_ move forward, and to Bricker, his fel- 
low Ohioan and Dewey’s running mate, 
to retire. 
1946 placed Taft in command of ‘the 
Senate, but because Vandenberg had 
already secured the place of party 
leader in foreign affairs, Taft had. to 
limit himself to domestic policy. 


Taft 


From 1940 to 1946 Taft pursued a 
quixotic course. Easily the- sharpest 
and most intelligent of the Republican 
senators, he still could not follow a 
consistent line. In most things Big 


Business trusted him, but certain in- 


dustrialists were disturbed by his en- 
lightened conservatism and his interest 
in welfare and housing legislation. A 
few labor leaders recognized that he 
honestly had their interest at heart, but 


the majority judged him by his works,. 


which seemed diametrically opposed to 
his philosophy. 
Being’ intelligent, Taft knew that he 


ruled by fear—fear of being called’ 


stupid, fear of being ridiculed—and he 
knew that he would have to offer a more 


amiable picture of himself to the dele- ' 


gates and voters. Accordingly he hired 
a press agent and during the winter of 
1947-48 he tried desperately to present 
himself to the country as capable, hon- 


est, sound, and gracious. 


The Republican victory of 


. publicans to power in Minnesota. 


Even as the 
delegates were being committed in state _ 
after stdte, he must have seen that he 
was losing ground. Faced with the 
rivalry of crafty campaigners in a bitter 
contest for public approval, Taft’s re- 
fusal to be tactful, his indomitable in- - 
dependence, and his incorrigible indi- 
vidualism would: not permit of any 
strategic manipulation. He spent too 
much time with the business leaders of 
each community he visited, innocently 
unaware of the unwisdom of such a 


course.!? 


Stassen 


Harold Stassen, like Dewey, probably 
aspired to the Presidency as soon as he 
was out of short pants. But he began 
his official campaign in 1940, after he 
had won acclaim for restoring the Re- 
Re- 
jected then as too young, he made plans 
for another. attempt in 1944. But the 
war intervened and he joined the Navy, 
rising to be aide to Admiral Halsey and 
doing a first-class job. President Roose- 
velt called him back to be one of the 
Republican delegates at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. Here, Stassen, loyal 
to the internationalist principles enunci- 
ated by Wendell. Willkie, reached the 
heights of statesmanship. But both 
Truman and the Republicans hence- 
forth ignored him, and when the war - 
was over he began his campaign for the 


12 Taft was given a tremendous amount of 
publicity, most of it unfavorable. The Ladies 
Home Journal article, February 1948, was 
fair. Stokes, in his February 18, 1948 column, 
observed that Taft.was the candidate of the _ 
business and financial interests, but he over- 
estimated the power of Senators Butler of 
Nebraska and Millikin of Colorado ‘to. whip 
their states into line. Taft’s chief handicap 
was his willingness to take the dirty jobs his 
party wished onto him. His case illustrates 
the truth of the maxim that no strategy will 
avail a man whose ideas and record do not 
meet the demands of the time. 


\ 
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Presidency, working mostly with young 
men and slender means. 

. Gradually Stassen forced recognition 
of himself as an independent Repub- 
lican. There were times when - the 
treasury was very low, and although he 
took no steps to ingratiate himself with 
the party leaders, Stassen gradually be- 
came less clear in his utterances, more 
guarded in his statements. This was 
the price he had to pay for heavy con- 
tributions necessary to keep his follow- 
ers hopeful and active. . 

The only candidate who devoted his 
full time’ to campaigning, Stassen has 
probably demonstrated that no one can 
win unless he has some coign of van- 
tage from which to operate. Too many 
‘times Stassen had to shout to make him- 
self heard above the din of party wheel 
horses pawing the ground and snorting 
into the frosty air. 

Flushed with victory in the Wisconsin 
and Nebraska primaries, Stassen made 
two costly mistakes. He violated an 
established tradition by entering the 
Ohio primaries against Senator Taft, a 
‘ gesture which gained him not only 
Taft’s hostility but that of many party 
. regulars, And finally, he engaged Dewey 
in debate in Oregon. Since the New 
York Governor had muttered only 


platitudes, he was impervious to attack, : 
and he had the further advantage of 
being able to choose the popular side of - 


the controversy over the Mundt-Nixon 
bill. | 

That Stassen would fail to win the 
nomination was apparent as soon as the 
Oregon primary votes were counted.*® 


15 The Stassen literature was “convincing.” 
He showed, for example, that he was the only 
man except Eisenhower who could beat Tru- 
man. But his subsequent loss of popularity 
suggests that the mere declaration of a trend 
is not sufficient to produce a favorable ac- 
celeration. As one commentator after another 
—Stokes, for example—lost confidence in Stas- 
sen, the tide turned against him. Look maga- 
zine was for him; Ladies Home Journal, Col- 


‚Warren of California was. simple. 


Warren + 


The strategy employed by Governor 
The 
most experienced of all the candidates, 
and, many intimates said, the most able, 
he avoided taking any stand on any 
controversial issue. He let the record 
speak for itself, and the record was 
good. One-third of a column in the 
1938-39 Who’s Who was taken up with 
his public record, and to this record as 
prosecutor and administrator he added 
from 1940 onwards achievements as a 
political leader. He won both Demo- 
cratic and Republican nominations in 
1946 and became without question the 
strongest governor in the Republican 
Party. He knew that he was “too far 
west” for serious’ consideration, and he 
kept his record free from the charge of 
neglecting his own state by campaigning 
elsewhere, which would have impaired 
his standing. It was the type of 
strategy best calculated: to win if a dark 
horse should be chosen in the event’of a 


‘deadlock. As it was, he easily gained 


the vice-presidential nomination. 


Minor hopefuls 


The strategy of the minor hopefuls, 
such as Baldwin, Martin, Green, Hal- 
leck, and Driscoll, was typical of the 
genuine, old-fashioned dark horse, who 
does not really expect to win but hopes 


to barter his delegation and perhaps 


win, some secondary office. General 
MacArthur undoubtedly was persuaded 
to allow his name to be used, by the 
argument: that millions: of Americans 
were waiting for him to lead them: out 


liers, Saturday Evening Post, and many small 
papers were friendly. Drew Pearson (Indi- 
anapolis Star, May 28, 1948) was one of 
those who became disgusted with Stassen’s 
backsliding. If Stassen had: stuck to his 1947 
program (A.P. dispatch, Nov. 24, 1947), he 
would very likely have finished where he did 
—as one of the hopefuls. See the discussion 
on Dewey below. i 
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of the wilderness. Had he made a trip 
to the United States in 1946, he might 
have been able to develop a real fol- 
lowing. 


The candidate selected by the press 


as most likely to win was Senator Van- 
denberg. Until January 10, 1945, Van- 
denberg was regarded as a regular Re- 
publican politician, skilled in parlia- 
mentary tactics and. political oratory 
but not distinguished as a statesman. 
Suddenly he changed. He announced 
his determination to eschew -a narrow 
nationalism and to work unreservedly 
and impartially for the best interests of 
his country as a world power. After 
Roosevelt’s death he moved into the 
front rank as spokesman for the Ameri- 
can people. But he seemed disinclined 
to exploit his position in the Senate for 
personal or party gain, and.when he 
finally gave his approval to the Michi- 
gan delegates at Philadelphia, it was 
too late."* 


Dewey | 


Governor Dewey’s strategy was quietly 


to assert his power as titular leader 
without arousing any jealousies or un- 
realizable cupidity. He made only oc- 
casional references to national affairs in 
1946 and 1947, and then always in a 
most disarming way. He encouraged 


the Legislature to pass laws based on | 


the most progressive New Deal meas- 
ures, laws relating to housing and rent 
control, education, state subventions to 
local government, and fair employment 
practices. In the meantime, his politi- 
cal aides had no difficulty in collecting 
funds from -conservative industrial and 
financial interests. Quietly, his assist- 
ants moved through the south and the 


14 R- Butterfield, “Arthur H. Vandenberg,” 


Ladies Home Journal, May 1948, pp. 36 ff.; 


Bill Davidson, “The Two Mr. Vandenbergs,” 
Colliers, June 19, 1948, pp. 15 ff., and almost 
daily A.P. and U.P. reports. 


` gates wherever they went. 


newsmen to write. 


“now for eight years. 
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smaller states, picking up a few dele- - 
The whole 
power of the organization was thrown 
into New Hampshire, with the predicted 
results in the primaries. 

Dewey entered the Wisconsin pri- 
maries belatedly, allowing Colonel Mc- 
Cormick to stake this state out as a 
MacArthur preserve. In the meantime, 
both Taft and Stassen had become in- 
furiated by Dewey’s silence on national 
issues. But he took no notice of them 
until the Oregon primaries loomed 
ahead. Since Stassen had scrambled 
aboard the Mundt anti-Communist band 
wagon, Dewey could confidently debate 
him on this issue. But to make assur- 
ance doubly sure, he carried on an ex- 


-tensive and vigorous personal campaign ` 


in the state. l 

Having by these tactics obtained 
most of the delegates’ first-choice votes, 
Dewey’s. managers used all the old fa- 
miliar tricks, the confidential pat on the 
shoulder, the rumor, the illusion of suc- 
cess, the timing of reports of release of 
delegations, to build up. a tremendous 
lead on the second ballot. Technically 
this was an achievement, but one must 
remember also that Dewey enjoyed 
other assets; he had control of New 
York State with its 47 electoral votes, - 
and his opponents had made one mis- 


‚take after another.*° 


15 The story in Time, July 5, 1948 is as 
terse and accurate as is possible for working 
See also Time, June 28, 
1948, Nearly every magazine and newspaper 
in the country has carried stories on Dewey, 
speculations about his chances, summaries of 
his statements. The pattern has been uniform 
He, has been presented 
as the small-town choir singer from Michigan 
who made good in the great city, the gang 
buster, the sound administrator, and the effi- 
cient vote getter. 
tried to conceal or obscure deficiencies in size, 
geniality, and kindliness, he was now repre- 
sented as a man who ruefully accepted the — 
natural handicap of small stature and who 
had marvelously matured. Now, it was said, 


Whereas earlier he had . 
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TRUMAN AS CANDIDATE 


Until after the 1946 elections, Presi-. 


dent Truman had taken no significant 
step to improve his party’s position or 
to ensure his selection as Democratic 
standard-bearer in 1948. The purging 
of the New Dealers left him standing 
practically alone within the battered 
remnants of the bastion of Democracy. 
As President and vetoer of unpopular 
Republican legislation, he kept his name 
before the public in 1947. 
legislative leaders seemed , curiously 
chastened. Barkley and Pepper seldom 
spoke on the floor, and the younger 
Democrats were lethargic. When Wal- 
lace set up his own party in 1948, Tru- 
man permitted the Republicans to do 
most of the vilifying. He was greatly 
embarrassed by the actions and words 


of his private aides, especially General 


Graham, and of his colleagues in the 
Senate, such as Senator Thomas of 
Oklahoma. But he ignored them, and 
the public soon forgot they existed. 

By March 1, 1948 it was clear that 
Truman would be the Democratic candi- 
date. This was what he wanted, the 
Republicans wanted it, and Wallace 
wanted it. The only dissent came from 
‘within his own party. The southern 


governors revolted first, on the civil 
rights issue. Next came the defection : 


of the northern machine bosses. Next 
to evince signs of disaffection were the 
conservative radicals, members of the 
Roosevelt family and sundry members 
of the Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion. The revolt at first was negative, 
a determination to reject Truman. 
After General Eisenhower had unmis- 
takably declined the Republican nomi- 
nation, the Democratic rebels agreed on 





he was calm but merry, at home with crowds 
of Americans of every race and station. But 
his lieutenants preserved his reputation for 
ruthlessness on the assumption that we need 
a tough, durable, hard-hitting President. 


Democratic : 


the President as the most likely Demo- 
cratic candidate. 


“Tue EISENHOWER Boom 


Eisenhower can hardly be credited 
with having had a strategy to obtain 
the nomination. .On many occasions he- 
declared informally that he would not 
accept any nomination, and twice he 
issued formal denials. The first was on 
January 23, 1948, when he said: “I am 
not available for and could not accept 


nomination to high political office.” 


After explaining that he had hesitated 
so long because he did not want his-at- 
titude toward his duty misunderstood, 
he continued: “Politics is a profession, 
a serious, complicated, and in its true 
sense, a noble one. . . . In the Ameri- 
can scene, I see no dearth of men fitted 
by training, talent and integrity for na- 
tional leadership.” 18 His.second state- 
ment, on July 3, 1948, was equally posi- 
tive. 

These lines were written before the 
Democratic convention took place. In 
early July it was believed by experts — 
that Eisenhower would win the nomina- 
tion if an extraordinary majority of the 
delegates “drafted” him and did not 
embarrass him prior to such action.” 

He had consistently led all polls, and 
quite obviously was the one man in 


15a Since these lines were written, the south- 
ern Democrats, or “Dixiecrats,” have held a 
convention of States Rights Democrats and 
have nominated Governor Thurmond of South 
Carolina for President and Governor Wright 
of Mississippi for Vice President. By July 24 
there was-talk of filing in every state. Some 
authorities predicted that this action would 
result in the election being thrown into Con- | 
gress. Others felt that President Truman’s 
summoning of a special session to meet on 
July 26. would eliminate both the Wallace 
and Thurmond parties. 

16 U.P. dispatch, Jan. 23, 1948. 

17 For background, cf. K. G. Crawford, 
“Eisenhower Can Be Drafted,” Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Nov. 15, 1947, pp. 15 ff.; and 


"F. Gervasi, “Say the Word, Ike!” Colliers, 
Nov. 29, 1947, pp. 16 ff. 
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whom the bulk of the voters, irrespec- 
tive of party affiliation, reposed confi- 
dence. If he had any plans in the back 
of his mind, the wisest course for him 
to have followed was to be himself. Al- 
though there is a growing distrust of 
military men, fanned by Truman’s 
predilection for “brass” in diplomatic 
and other high posts, General Eisen- 
hower was generally regarded as being 
the least military, in its odious con- 
notation, of all our great generals. 


VICE-PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBILITIES 


President Truman exercised great re- 
straint in his comments on the Eisen- 
hower boom. He uttered only a la- 
conic “The General is an honorable 
man,” innocent of the antoninian flavor 
of the remark. When an impudent 
newsman asked his opinion. of Mrs. 
Roosevelt as a running mate, he pro- 
fessed to be pleased and said she was 
acceptable. Whatever her qualifica- 
tions, admittedly great, there was no 
. real sentiment for the late President’s 
widow among the regulars. . 

All the men being urged as vice-presi- 
dential candidates were regulars. Bark- 
ley and Arnall were suggested as most 
likely to win the South, which in the 


opinion of seasoned observers did not . 


need winning, since there is actually no 
genuine aversion to Truman south of 
the Mason-Dixon line. O’Mahoney and 
Douglas were presented as candidates 
acceptable to the West, and Lucas and 
Jackson as men to propitiate the Mid- 
dle West, which had been ignored by 
the Republicans—and the Progressives. 
- Only Arnall and Douglas appeared to 
have made a campaign during 1946 
and 1947-48; both made constructive 
speeches and indicated a strong attach- 
ment to the party. Mon Wallgren of 
Washington, Tydings of Maryland, 
even Bowles and Wyatt were suggested, 
and each would undoubtedly desire to 
be President, but they were recom- 


mended only for the minor position. 
Their only strategy was to try to win . 
attention without inviting comment on 
their periodic political irregularities. 


THE TRUMAN POLICIES 


Truman’s Fair Employment Practice 
program which he urged Congress to 
adopt in the spring of 1946 was blocked 
by Bilbo and other southern Demo- 
crats. It should also have caused pub- 
lic distrust of the unhelpful Repub- 
licans on the part of northern citizens; 
but they were spared this condemnation 
because they controlled the press. Tru- 
man’s 1948 civil rights program should 
have put the Republicans again on the 
spot; again they escaped because of 
that same control over communications. 

After fighting with labor in 1945 and 
1946, Truman nevertheless prevented 


"Wallace from taking the American Fed- 


eration of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. How did he 
do this? By confining his open quar- 
rels to Lewis and the railroad brother- 
hoods and then making up to them, and 
by ‘pleasing all of labor with his Taft- 
Hartley veto—one of the most inex- 
pensive and productive acts in his 
whole career. _ 

Truman’s handling of the Palestiné 
problem was singularly inept. First he. 
favored the Arabs, then he favored par- 
tition. The Jews were joyfully prepar- 
ing to establish the independent nation 
they had dreamed about for centuries 


when, on March 19, 1948, the President, _ 


influenced by Marshall, Loy Henderson, 
and Forrestal, suddenly switched sides 
and commanded Austin, our delegate in 
the United Nations, to abandon the 
partition policy. Such an uproar arose 
from the American Jews and non-Jews 
who -wanted a stable policy above all 
else, that Truman switched sides again 
without giving prior notice to Austin or 
to our British allies. He hastily recog- 
nized Israel before even the new Presi- 
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S dent was’ aware that the Government popularity rose three points and it was 


of Israel was ready. Many Jewish- 
Americans went over to Wallace; but 
the majority of Americans, knowing that 
the Zionist problem has never been 
satisfactorily handled by anyone in cen- 
turies, probably did not blame Truman. 

Most amazing: is Truman’s strategy 
in managing the United Nations and 
general European postwar situations. 
He has tried to carry out” Roosevelt’s 
bipartisan foreign policy. That this 
policy has been unfortunate is recog- 
nized by many people. The average 
American accepts the twin reasons for 
both the Truman and Marshall plans: 
(1) to succor the distressed, and (2) to 
check Soviet expansion. Truman has 
won most of his objectives in foreign 
affairs, but he has had to share both 
power and responsibility with Repub- 
licans. Hence, he has probably gained 
no advantage ‘in interparty strife, and 
has alienated the advocates of peace. 
Republicans have accused him of being 
too kind to the Communists.? But his 
obvious efforts to build up the defense 
forces and to interfere in European and 
Asiatic affairs in a manner displeasing 
to both ‘the United Nations and the 


Soviet Union lend support to Wallace’s 


charge of heedless pushing toward war. 


TRUMAN’S POPULARITY 


Most Americans probably consider 
Truman a good man, a “first-rate sec- 
- ond-rate man” tolerable until they can 
get something better. His ups and 
downs on the Gallup polls indicate this. 
In July 1945 his popularity stood at 87 
per cent; a series of strikes brought it 
~ down to 63 per cent in February 1946; 
price rises thrust it down to 50 per cent 
in April 1946. From then till October 
there were more strikes and a meat 
shortage—he then hit bottom at 32 
per cent. By January 1947 Truman’s 


18 Note George E. Sokolsky’s column, Indi- 
anapolis Star, March 31, 1948. 


up to 60 per cent in March 1947. The 
telephone strike and the Republican 
pre-emption of attention to Congress 
knocked off six points by July. A con- 


tinued boom and the resentment against 


the Taft-Hartley law. raised his prestige 
to 55 per cent in October. From then 
until May 1948 his popularity de- 
clined to 36 per cent, partly because of 
the southern revolt but chiefly because 
the Republican candidates were hog- 
ging the headlines. 


Factors APART FROM STRATEGY 


In this discussion of. strategy we have 
considered two. situations—party ri- 
valry and individual rivalry for the 
nominations. We have also directed 
attention to .other factors, such as the 
statistical trend, the general politico- 
social-economic situation, the personali- 
ties of the individuals involved, and the ` 
organizational resources of the candi- 
dates and the parties. 

Jt is important that the significance 
of these other factors should not be un- 
derestimated. The Democratic Party, 
having elected the same man four times 
in succession, became more vulnerable 
with each passing year. It suffered 
from the aging of its leaders, the death 
of Roosevelt (and of other powerful 
men), and the inevitable tensions which 
develop in national party organizations 
long in control. And, since the Ameri- 
can people have a deep and abiding 
faith in the cyclical character of politi- 


. cal fortune, the Democratic Party was 


generally thought to have run itself out. 
The party suffered further from the un- 
happy effects of the war. Added to all 
this, the party had a weak organization 
and practically no funds. 

In the main, the situation favored the 
Republicans. Having been out of power 
for sixteen years, it could fix the blame 
for all public dissatisfaction on the 
Democrats and claim credit for every 


~ 


> 
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policy which the public appeared to ap- 
prove. -It encouraged the belief that 
inexorable historical forces would re- 
turn the Republicans to power, as al- 
ready, in 1946, they had been given the 
majority in Congress. Despite dissatis- 
faction on the part of Senators Aiken, 
Morse, and Tobey (and even Baldwin, 
Flanders, and Smith), the Republican 
organization was well-managed and ade- 
quately financed. Finally, the Repub- 
lican Party enjoyed a tremendous ad- 


vantage in its control over the press, 
Instru- 


periodicals, radio, and other 
ments of communication. 

Henry A. Wallace was confronted 
with a dual problem-—to create a new 
party and to make himself the leader 
of and spokesman for insurgency. His 
rejection as vice-presidential candidate 
in 1944 and his subsequent dismissal by 
President Truman in 1946 placed him 
in,the van of possible third-party lead- 
ers. By hesitating to convert the Pro- 
gressive Citizens of America into a third 
party until January. 1, 1948 he gave 
- other possible leaders an opportunity 
to associate themselves with him. But 
such men as Ickes, Pepper, Arnall, 
Bowles, Aiken, Morse, and the Roose- 
velt sons resolutely avoided the new 
party. Their indifference left Wallace 
in undisputed command, but simultane- 
ously weakened the progressive move- 
ment. l 

Wallace’s rationale for the new party 
was the same as Theodore Roosevelt’s 
in 1912 and La Follette’s in 1924, 
Both old-parties had become conserva- 
tive, and a new alignment was needed 
to restore the two-party system.” In 
the creation of a new -party, personal 
and institutional factors are inter- 


19 U.P. dispatch, Nov. 26, 1947; Indianapolis 


' Star, Nov. 27, 1947. 
20" Cf. Paul H. Douglas, The Coming of a. 


New Party, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1932. Prof. Douglas is now, 1948, the 
candidate of the Democratic Party for Senator 
from Ilinois. 


twined. No first candidate-of a third’, 
party has ever succeeded. Wallace may, 
therefore, eventually. establish a strong 
Progressive Party; but if he does, there 


will have to be additional leaders of the - 


first rank, one of whom will emerge as 
the victorious candidate. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


If we summarize Truman’s tactics in 
his campaign for the nomination, we 
find that until January 1, 1947 he 
seemed indifferent. Only intermittently 
did he give thought to domestic politics. 
His foreign policy was bipartisan, even . 
nonpartisan, and patterned after a de-- 
sire to promote American interests in 
the war and the postwar world. When 
he did express himself on domestic ques- 
tions, it was obviously in the interest 
of maintaining traditional Rooseveltian 
Democratic policies. -But there were 
many actions, in the fields of adminis- 
tration and legislation, which suggested 
an attempt to form new alliances with 
conservative and moneyed interests. 


' The President’s domination of the party 


structure was subordinate to these 
greater political ends. 

At first Truman’s fellow Missourian, 
Robert Hannegan, had great influence. 
Then, for nearly a year, Gael Sullivan, 
a Kelley protégé, acted on behalf of a 
small palace guard. Finally, Senator 
McGrath of Rhode Island was made 
chairman and given considerable lati- 
tude. The press was unfavorable, and 
there was little money in the party 
treasury; but, by using the powers of 
the Presidency to retain the gratitude 
and: loyalty of the state and local or- 
ganizations, Truman made himself the 
inevitable first choice of most of the 
delegates to the Democratic convention. - 

The President’s only truly powerful 
rival, General Eisenhower, can hardly 
be said to have employed a strategy to 
win. Other men, such as Douglas, 
Lucas, and McNutt, were wholly inac- 
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‚tive, and in most cases had merely indi- 
cated that they were available for the 
vice-presidential nomination. 


Although the contenders for the Re- . 


publican nomination were tremendously 
active and attentive to all the precepts 
of political strategy, the winner, Dewey, 
had the strongest position, the greatest 
resources, the most efficient organiza- 
tion, and the most help from the polls. 
As one newsman put it, Taft was too 
patently unpopular, Stassen was over- 
eager, Vandenberg was undereager, and 
Warren was too far west. 

In’ conclusion, the author wishes to 
emphasize that this analysis pertains 
only to the preconvention campaign. It 
often happens, as in 1940, that a 


hitherto relatively unknown candidate 


wins the nomination by virtue of tactics 
used in the convention itself. At one 
time, in the week before the Democratic 
Convention met, it might have been 


Roy Victor Peel, Ph.D., 


possible for certain blocks of delegates 
to force Eisenhower on the convention. 
But, as was suggested above, the Gen- 
eral determinedly forbade the use of his 
name. Norman Thomas, the Socialist 
nominee, covered the three “major” 
conventions as correspondent for the 
Denver Post and other papers; he was 
thus able to share some attention with 
the other party candidates. The un- 
disputed leader of the Socialist Party 
for over twenty years, he had no un- 
usual difficulty in winning the nomina- 
tion. The contest is now a four-cor- 
nered fight between Truman, Dewey, 
Thurmond, and Wallace. Although the 
chances are that the election will be de- 
cided in the Electoral College, it is not 
inconceivable that the next Congress 
will elect the President and Vice Presi- 
dent. In some districts the congres- 
sional contests will take precedence over 
the Presidential battle.. 
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Campaign Communications Media 


By Cuaries W. SMITH, Jr. 


BOUT thirty years ago a group of 

substantial citizens in a little .Mis- 

souri town were discussing politics while 

they waited at the telephone office for 

returns from a primary election. “I 

voted for ‚ said one, “because I 
saw his picture on a telephone pole.” 

“I voted for ‚ said another, 
“because he sent me a letter.” 

“I always vote for the first name on 
the list,” said another. 

“I don’t think that’s fair, so I al- 
ways vote for the last name on the list,” 
said a fourth. 

These: sovereign citizens of the state 
of Missouri in their more or less face- 
tious enumeration of different methods 
of voting illustrated the principle that 
some voters are influenced by one kind 
of appeal, and some are influenced by 
another kind of appeal, and some are 
almost impervious to any of the ordi- 
nary appeals. 

The wise politician takes this into 
account. If he had an endless amount 
of money he would make use of all the 
different media of communication to 
carry his message to the electorate. 
Since he does not have an endless 
amount of money he uses the different 
channels of communication as far as 
. possible, guided by the principle that 
he must spend his money where it will 
be most effective. 

The propaganda activities of the na- 
tional committees of the major parties 
are directed by men ‘who are experi- 
enced in publicity work. - They are 
aware of the possibilities and the limita- 
tions inherent in each of the different 
media and of the techniques that have 
been developed by commercial adver- 
tisers. 








INTER-CAMPAIGN PROPAGANDA 


The Democratic Party was the first 
to act upon the assumption that the 
party out of power was most likely to 
win the favor of public opinion by hir- 
ing an expert publicity man to give his 
full time year in and year out to the 
task of directing the ‚party’s propa- 
ganda. Mr. Charles Michelson, retained 
for such a job after the Democratic de- 
feat in 1928, was notably successful, 
with the help of the depression and Re- 
publican mistakes. Then the minority 


‘became the majority and Roosevelt - 
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built up a momentum of victory that 
seemed to relegate professional, pub- 
licity men to a secondary position. 

In recent years the Republican Party 
has been the one which has organized 
the most elaborate full-time staff at na- - 
tional headquarters and kept. it at work 
between campaigns laying the founda- 
tion for the éffort to be put forth during 
campaigns. The,endeavors of the Re- 
publican publicity division have been 
buttressed by the work of a competent 
research staff under the direction of a po- 
litical scientist who earned his. doctor’s 
degree at the University of Michigan. 

During the Presidential campaign. 
year the publicity directors and their 
staffs, commonly men with newspaper 
experience, exercise an important influ- 
ence at the national headquarters of 
both major parties. They play an im- 
portant part in determining the form of 
the propaganda that goes out, as well as 
the media through which it will be dis- 
seminated. 


NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY 
‚The newspaper is one of the oldest. 
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channels of communication used in 
American politics, and it is still con- 
sidered one of the major channels by 
party publicity directors. The party 
message may be put into the papers as 
advertising or through the news col- 
umns or the editorial columns. 

Frank Kent has suggested that “news- 
paper political advertisements are a net 
loss.” * The campaign directors appar- 
ently do not agree with him, for they 


‘continue to spend money on advertis- 


ing. ‘The amount spent for this pur- 


pose by national committees is a rela-: 


tively small item in their budgets, but 


the publicity men explain that this is: 


partly\a result. of the Hatch Act limita- 


tion on expenditures and that their ad- 


vertising is supplemented by advertis- 
ing sponsored by state and local or- 
ganizations. 
encourage state and local committee ad- 
vertising by offering to furnish free 
mats for it. . 
Organizations not a part of the regu- 
lar party hierarchy also supplement the 
advertising sponsored by the party com- 
mittees. Among such organizations 
spending considerable sums on advertis- 
ing in 1944 were Business Men for 
Roosevelt, Independent Voters Commit- 
tee of the Arts and Sciences for Roose- 
velt, New York Independent Repub- 
lican Committee, and Peoples Commit- 
tee to- Defend Life Insurance and Sav- 


ings. 


The report of, the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee to the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives for 1944 indi- 
cates that practically all of the money 
spent for newspaper advertising between 
June 1 and November 10 went to news- 
papers of special racial groups, with 
Negro papers getting the major por- 
tion. Among those receiving the largest 
payments were the Chicago Defender, 
which was paid $5,000, and the Louis- 

ıFrank R. Kent, Political Behavior (New 
York, 1928), p. 264. 


The national committees | 


ville Defender and the Michigan Chroni- 
cle, which were paid $2,500 each. 
Italian and Jewish papers were also paid 
for advertising. The Republican report 
for the same period lists a larger num- 
ber of papers as being paid for advertis- 
ing; many of them were not pdpers of 
special racial groups. However, the 
racial papers were well represented, the 
Baltimore Afro-American faring particu- 
larly well. 

Although the -party publicity direc- 
tors continue to make use of advertis- 
ing, which is a blunt way of appealing 
to the public mind or emotions, they 
agree that the best propaganda is that 
which does not appear as propaganda. 
Getting into the news columns is bet- 
ter than inserting advertisements. The 
technique that Mr. Charles Michelson 
used with masterly skill was to aim at 
the front pages of the newspapers by 
giving out a statement or a speech with 
a big name attached to it. Such mate- 
rial has real news value and is likely to 
be given some space in all except the 
most rabid opposition papers. This, 
with the record of action which party 
members make, is believed to be effec- 
tive propaganda. As one of Michel- 
son’s spiritual descendants at the-Demo- 
cratic headquarters says, “You’ve got to 
make news but you have to be careful 
not to lay yourself open.” 


Services to the press 


. The publicity staffs also welcome 
friendly editorials and furnish news- 
papers with suggested editorials and 
with an ample supply of material on 
which editorials may be based in case 
an editor wishes to write his own rather 
than use canned ones. The Democratic 
National Committee began sending out 
a clipsheet in April 1948, each issue of 
which contains party news and editorial 
material. Mats for editorial cartoons 
are also furnished free of charge. The 
Republicans have been sending out news 


/ 
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and interpretive material for a longer 
time. 

In January 1946 the Republican Na- 
tional Committee’s publicity office es- 
tablished a service for weekly newspa- 
pets. Party headquarters picked about 
150 clöse congressional districts and 


concentrated on thé papers in those dis- 


tricts. The gains made in 1946 were 
in those districts. Following the elec- 
tion the list was revised and expanded 
for the 1948 campaign. The service 
consisted of localized news service. For 
example, the name of the Congressman 
from a particular district would appear 
in connection with something he had 
done in Washington in items sent to 
the papers in that district. 


Party publications 


In addition to making use of estab- 
lished newspapers, the party headquar- 
ters may publish papers of their own. 
The Republicans have been especially 
active in this way. In 1945 they began 
publication of The Republican News, a 
small newspaper that was sent free to 
individual Republicans. During the 
1946 campaign the circulation was built 
up to approximately 250 thousand. 
After the campaign ended it was cut 
down to about 150 thousand. It has 
been built up again in 1948. Each 
issue contains news and editorial com- 
ment designed to help the party cause. 
In the box in which the name of the 
editor and the address of the National 
Committee appear is the statement, 
“Articles originating in The Repulican 
News may be reprinted without per- 
mission.” 


During the 1944 campaign the Re- 


publican National Committee.from time 
to time published a tabloid entitled J?’s 
Time To Change. Eight issues were 
printed, and in most cases five million 
copies were printed. This paper had 
large headlines on the front page that 
gave an indication of the contents of 


“ the issue. 


Among the headlines were: 
“There Must Be Jobs Not Dole Says 
Dewey”; “F D R Deserts Negro Em- 
braces Truman”; “Broken Promises.” 
On the front page of one issue was a 
headline in large red. letters saying, 
“Beware of Communism in the United 
States.” Ten million copies of this 
issue were printed. 

Other media for spreading the printed 
word are billboards, and leaflets, and 
pamphlets and similar material. In ` 
1944 Republican expenditures on’ bill- 
board advertising exceeded those on 
newspaper ‘advertising. Leaflets con- 


‘taining the party platform or speeches 
‘are commonly printed for fairly wide 


distribution. 


Distribution problems 


The method of distribution of litera- 
ture varies. A common practice seems.. 
to be for the national committee to send 
its literature to the state headquarters, 
which is allowed to distribute it. But 
James A, Farley, writing of the 1932 
campaign, suggested that this is an ex- 
ceedingly- wasteful method of distribu- 
tion. A checkup convinced him that less 
than 10 per cent of the literature in some 
previous campaigns had found its way 
into the hands of voters who might be 
influenced by such propaganda. Under 
his direction the National Committee 
headquarters sent its literature directly 
to county and precinct workers.’ 

Circularizing voters through the mail 
“recommends itself to many campaign 
managers,” Louise Overacker has writ- 
ten, “because such appeals at least 
reach the hands of potential voters.” ° 
Some hard-bitten practical politicians 
minimize the importance of such ap- 
peals. Tammany Hall’s Senator Plun- 
kitt is reported to have said years ago 


2 James A. Farley, Bekind the Ballots (New 
York, 1938), p. 159. : 

3 Louise Overacker, Money in Elections 
(New York, 1932), p. 24. l 
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‚deal more, too—in the papers. 
anyhow?’ 
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that he did not send the voters cam- 
paign literature. “That’s rot,” he as- 
serted. “‘People can get all the politi- 
cal stuff they want to read—and a good 
Who 
reads speeches, nowadays, 
It’s bad enough to listen to them. You 
ain’t goin’ to gain votes by stuffin’ the 
letter boxes with campaign documents.” 
In his opinion actions counted for more 


. than words; the way to hold a district 


was “to go right down among the poor 
families, and help them in the different 
ways they need help.” * 

Both of the major parties prepare some 
literature that is designed primarily for 
party workers rather than for the gen- 
eral public. The Republican National 
Committee publishes “The Chairman’s 
Letter,” which has a circulation of about 
twenty thousand. At the bottom of the 
last page is the suggestion, “File these 


letters in loose-leaf folder for future 


reference.” This letter has been pub- 
lished since 1945. The Democrats be- 
gan publication in 1947 of a similar 
“house organ,” entitled “Capital Com- 
ment.” By May 1948 it had a circula- 
tion of about twenty-five thousand. It 
is indexed so that party workers can use 


back issues as a convenient source of ` 


reference. In the midst of the cam- 


- paign, special material for the use of 


party workers may be printed in lots of 


- five or ten thousand. 


Rapio: “UNRIVALED MEDIUM” 


‘Although the parties pay a great deal 
of attention to newspaper publicity and 
spend money on other kinds of printed 
matter, the largest item in the budget of 
the publicity divisions in a modern cam- 
paign is for radio broadcasting. In 
1944 the Democratic National Com- 
mittee spent over $750 thousand on the 
radio. The Republicans spent a slightly 
larger sum.. 


4 William L. Riordan, Plunkitt of pny 
Hall (New York, 1905), pp. 50-51. 


. Started coming. . 


' Democratic leaders believe that the 
radio has been particularly helpful to 
them. They will point out that about 
80 per cent of the newspapers outside 
the South are opposed to them. James 
A. Farley, writing of the campaign of 
1936, said that the influence of the radio 
in determining the outcome of the elec- 
tion could hardly be overestimated. He 
saw it as an “unrivaled medium” for 
reaching millions of voters and over- 
coming -the effect of tons of written 
propaganda. No matter what was 
written or what, was charged, he said, 


_ “the harmful effect was largely washed 


away as soon as the reassuring voice of 
the President of the United States 
. into the family 
living room.” 5 

Roosevelt is dead now, but the Demo- 
cratic publicity men still consider the 
radio their most effective medium for 
reaching the masses of the people. And 
although the Republicans do not feel- 
that they have to rely upon it in the 
same way that the Democrats do, they 
too consider it a highly important 
medium. 


Influence on campaign technique 


The radio has had an important ef- 
fect on campaign technique. Party 
publicity directors agree that long 


speeches are generally not effective over 


the radio. “Radio surveys show that 
talks of 15 minutes are much preferred 
to those of half an hour,” the 1946 Re- 
publican Handbook of Organization as- 
serted. But it is hard to convince the 
speech-makers that short speeches are 
best, a Democratic publicity man said. 


- One way to overcome the tendency of 


people to refuse to listen to a long po- 
litical broadcast, he went on, is to have 
several different speeches of about three 
minutes each on a program. The dan- 
ger in this kind of program is that it 


5 James A. Farley, op. cit. note 2 supra, pp. 
318-19. 
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will lack unity. The way to meet this 
problem, he suggested, is to have’ the 
whole program built around one theme, 
such as the rascality of the Republicans. 
Keep coming back to the idea, “these 
guys are stupid.” 

In 1945 the Republicans set up a sys- 
tem of providing transcription platters 
for their Congressmen. The Congress- 
man, with the help of the publicity di- 
vision when desired, prepared a speech 
of five, ten, or fifteen minutes in length. 
It was then recorded and sent to the 
stations in‘his district. The Congress- 
man’s speech was generally in the form 
of a weekly report to his constituents 
telling how. he had voted on issues be- 


fore Congress and about his other ac-. 


tivities during the past week. It would 
not have an actively partisan tone. By 
April 1948 approximately 350 stations 
were using these weekly platters on a 
more or less regular basis. The timeli- 
ness of such reports added to their in- 
terest. If the recording was made in 
Washington on Friday it could be sent 
as far as the west coast in time for a 
broadcast on Saturday evening. These 
` reports were carried by the stations as a 
public service, without charge, except 
during campaigns. 
- The Republican radio director pro- 
ceeded on the theory that radio is most 
valuable when it is used to build up a 
cumulative effect. He recognized the 
benefit to be derived from using it for 
a quick mass appeal during a campaign, 
but he held that its greatest value was 
not for last-minute appeals. Campaigns 
are won weeks before the election, he 
believed. Through the brief weekly 
talks over their home stations Repub- 
lican Congressmen were brought into 
close contact with their constituents, 
and supposedly were laying the founda- 
tion for increased party majorities. 
Congressmen are also making more 
and more use of transcriptions during 
the period of active campaigning. The 


tendency is to make use of radio pro- 


cedure found to be most effective in 
commercial advertising. Spot announce- 
ments or brief talks of from one to 
five minutes are scheduled on stations 
throughout the area of the campaign. 
Recordings are also made to be sent 
out for meetings and on sound trucks. 
This is considered more effective than 
making longer ‘speeches. Such mes- 
sages will reach much larger audiences 
than the candidate could address in 
personal appearances, a cumulative ef- 
fect can be obtained by repetition of the 
message, and the radio can be working 
for the candidate while he is at home 
or engaged in other campaigning ac- 
tivities or even attending to public 
business. i 


Efect on convention proceedings. 


Even the colorful national conven- 
tions have felt the influence of radio. 
There is now a tendency to limit the 
length of speeches to increase their ef- 
fectiveness on the radio audience and 
to make the best use of the time. Most 
speakers who know that their speeches 
are being broadcast talk from manu- 


` scripts rather than extemporaneously. 


Under such circumstances there is little 
likelihood that a convention will be 
swept away by the oratory of a modern 
William Jennings Bryan. The heavy 
hand of modern -science has not yet 
made all conventions and all convention 
speeches as much alike as the automo- 
biles that come from a Detroit assembly . 
line, but the tendency is in that direc- 
tion. The contemporary public figure 
reading a five- or ten-minute speech 
written by a ghost writer at party head- 
quarters into a microphone in a con- 
vention that begins its sessions on time 
is the product of an age of science, the 
successor of politicians who used their 
own wits and their own voices in an era 
when politics was an art. 
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Prima donnas among politicians 


If the radio gives the campaign man- 
agers a new medium for reaching thou- 
sands and even millions of people, it 
may also give them new problems. Ed- 
ward J. Flynn, who managed the Demo- 
cratic campaign of 1940, has written 


- that one of his most wearing tasks “was 


to deal with prima donnas, particularly 
members of the Cabinet who would not 
make speeches unless they had a na- 
tion-wide audience.” With nation-wide 
hookups costing between fifteen and 
twenty thousand dollars, Mr. Flynn felt 
that the National Committee could not 


_ afford to satisfy the appetite of Cabinet 


members who sought an audience com- 


‘mensurate with their own estimates of 


their importance. Chairman Flynn 
may have been influenced by a feeling 
that some of these men who strutted so 
boldly on the national stage by the 
grace of Roosevelt could not even carry 
their own precincts in a close fight. 
Mr. Flynn, who. learned politics as an 
art, had his troubles in 1940 when he 
tried to mix New Deal politicians with 
a medium of communication that will 
hurl a stream of political oratory into 
almost every living room in the land— 


for a price—and come out with victory 
and not too large a deficit. 


RECKONING WITH ‘TELEVISION 


Now new problems have arisen. to: 


confront the campaign managers, for 
television must be reckoned with. The 
men at party headquarters place vary- 
ing estimates on its potentialities for 
the present and the immediate future. 
In the spring of 1948 one of the Demo- 
cratic publicity men, indicating that he 


thought television would not have much ° 


effect, said that 35 per cent of the tele- 
vision sets were in taverns and similar 
establishments. Only pretty girls or 


6 Edward J. Flynn, Fowre the Boss (New 
York, 1947), pp. 166-67. 
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prize fights or baseball games would at- | 
tract the attention of the people there, 
he suggested. If a politician making a 
speech was flashed on the screen they 
would turn him off. And ‘anyway, poli- 
ticians do not know how to use tele- 
vision, he said. They are not good 
looking. But a Republican radio propa- 
ganda director was more optimistic. A 
considerable number of people have tele- 
vision sets, he said, and each set at- 
tracts five or more people when it is in 
use. Many people in the East would 
see the television of the national con- 
vention, he thought. . 

As television comes into use by the 
politicians, it too will influence tech- 
niques. Speakers will be warned about 
appearance. The tendency will be for 
them to try to look their best as they 
become increasingly sophisticated in the 
use of this medium. And whereas the 
old-fashioned radio increased the use of 
manuscripts, television will make it de- 
sirable for the speaker to appear not to 
be reading his speech. The ability to 
“ad lib” effectively will be an asset. 
Politicians have much to learn about 
the use of this medium, but, under the 


_ guidance of hired publicity men who are 


aware of the techniques found most ef- 
fective by commercial advertisers, they 
will acquire increased skill as it becomes 
necessary. 


Tue Morion Picture MEDIUM 


Motion pictures are another medium 
of communication available for political 
use, and they can be used effectively, as 
one writer has pointed out in an article 
discussing their use when Upton Sinclair 
was a cändidate for governor in Cali- 
fornia. 


The screen can ridicule personalities, de- 
ride an entire movement. ... It can put 


‚an opponent on the spot or it can human- 


ize its own candidate and exaggerate the 
qualities of leadership. ... It requires 
scant literacy of the spectator. It offers 


i 


the image, which impresses the onlooker as 
the fact.’ 


Nevertheless, motion pictures have been 
only a minor factor in national cam- 
paigns. News events may be screened 
in order to familiarize. theater audiences 
with .candidates and their views, and 
short reels may be made to carry ap- 
peals to special groups, but the na- 
tional committees spend relatively small 
amounts on motion picture propaganda. 
The radio and newspapers and other 
printed literature, along with the. per- 
sonal appearances of the candidates, are 
' the chief avenues of approach to the 
minds of the voters. 


RELATION OF RADIO AND THE Press 


Political publicity men believe, and 
some polling evidence indicates, that the 


. radio and newspapers and news maga-. 


zines supplement rather than displace 
one another. A substantial majority of 
the people believe that newspapers give 
them the most complete news. A still 
larger majority believe that radio gives 
them the latest news most quickly. 
Radio is the chief source of news for 
women and uneducated people? “If 


people have the choice between radio . 


and print for fairly comparable subject 
matter, the higher their cultural level 
the more likely will they be to prefer to 
read rather than to listen.” ° It follows 
from this that the political leader who 
wants to reach all kinds of people will 
use both radio and the printed word, 
and use them in such a manner as to 
catch and hold the attention of the indi- 
viduals who constitute his prospective 
audience. 
However, much of the propaganda 
sent out through the different media will 
7 Richard Sheridan Ames, “The Screen En- 


ters Politics,’ Harpers Magazine, Vol. 170 
(1935), p. 482. 


8 Paul F. Lazarsfeld, The People Look at 


Radio (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1946), pp. 41-43. 
9 Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Radio and the Printed 
Page (New York, 1940), pp. 135-36, 


‘reach the same people. 
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` A poll of a more 
or less politically typical county in Ohio 
in 1940 indicated that the people who 
heard much of the political propaganda 
over the radio were to a large extent 
the same people who read the -most 
printed political propaganda. A sub- 
stantial proportion of the people at the 
peak of the campaign were not listen- 
ing to political speeches over the radio 
or paying any attention to political 
propaganda in the newspapers. The 
most important factor in determining 
whether an individual would listen to, 
or read, the campaign propaganda was 
whether or not his interest had been 
aroused. Also the people who had made . 
up their minds as to how they were 
going to vote were more likely to listen 
than those who had not made up their 
minds.*° 

The men who are actually directing 
the publicity activities of the parties 
are aware that getting something into 
print. or getting a speaker on the radio 
is not enough. Most readers of news- 
papers do not read everything in their 
papers, and most owners of radios 


- (which includes practically every family 


in the United States) are quick to dial 
off a program that does not interest 


‘them. Newspaper readers and radio 


listeners are, therefore, only potential 
audiences. . 
Radio’s advantage 
One of the publicity men points out 
that the radio has certain advantages as 
a medium for attracting an audience. 
So far as newspapers go, the voter tends 
to seek his own medium. The Demo- 
crat buys a Democratic paper, the Re- 
publican buys a Republican paper, and 
each reads what pleases him. The same 
principle operates to determine attend- 
ance at political rallies. ‘The Democrats 
go to the Democratic rallies to cheer 


10 Paul F. Lazarsfeld and others, The Peo- 
ples Choice (New York, 1944), pp. 121-25. 
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speakers who tell them what they want 
to hear, the Republicans go to Repub- 
lican rallies, and few are converted, for 
most of them were converted or born 
into the faith long before they went to 
their respective rallies. But over the 
radio the politician may slip up on the 
voter, and ‘if the voter hears a speech 
the speaker has a chance to interest 
him, and if he is interested he may be 


‘converted. At home or in a taxi or in 


a hotel, the voter may be subjected to 
a broadcast which he has not deliber- 
ately chosen to hear. Then it is up to 
the man who is wooing his political fa- 
vor to use the technique that will make 


- the most of the opportunity. 


Cumulative effect 


Probably the publicity man who em- 
phasized the importance of the cumula- 
tive effect’ of radio was correct in his 
conclusions. The same principle is 
valid in regard to the press. As Max 
Lerner has said, what really decides 
elections “is the undercurrent of feeling 
among ordinary people.”7* Such an 
undercurrent is not the product of a 


few speeches or a few editorials. It. 


may be basically the product of eco- 
nomic or social developments or a sense 
of racial mjustice, but it can be chan- 


11 In PM, Feb, 19, 1948. 


neled and accelerated by press and radio 
propaganda over a period of time. 


Tur PROPAGANDA IMAGE 


The channeling and accelerating of 
potential opinion favorable to the party 
is the job which the political publicity 
director undertakes. To this end he 
should use the different media of com- 
munication in such a way that he will 
arouse the interest and win the support 
of the maximum number of people as 
early as possible in the campaign. Then 
the task is to keep interest sustained, to 
attract supporters from the wavering 
and undecided, and to prevent the cur- 
rent of feeling for the party from being 
dissipated or turned aside by the propa- 
ganda of the opposition. Whether wars 
or rumors of wars, depressions, pros- 
perity, or dullness, will redound to the 
benefit of one political party or another 
depends to a certain extent upon the 
intelligence of the people, but it depends 
also to a certain extent upon the skill of 
the party propagandists. Whether a 
particular candidate will ‘win the elec- 
tion or lose it lies partly with what 
manner of man he is, but it depends 
largely upon what manner of image of 
him the propagandists have created in 
the minds of the voters reached by the 
radio and the printed word. | 
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Mobilizing the Electorate 


By Haroro F. GoSNELL' 


TUDIES of voting behavior made in 
recent years tend to confirm con- 
clusions reached earlier regarding the 
characteristics of voters and nonvoters. 
Notable among the voting surveys is the 
national sample analyzed by Connelly 
and . Field of the National Opinion 
Research Center.” These investigators 
have demonstrated once again that 
popular participation in elections in the 
United States is associated with eco- 
nomic status, educational level, sex, 
place of birth, size of place lived in, 
age, religion, and political information 
and knowledge. The highest voting 
records were found among the well-to- 
do, those who went to college, men, the 
foreign born, those living in the largest 
cities, the middle-aged, Jews and Catho- 
lics, and those who had superior knowl- 
edge about politics. The lowest voting 
records were found among the poor, 
those who had not gone above grade 
school, women, native whites of native 
parentage, Protestants and those who 
did not go to church, those who lived on 
farms, and thosé who were ignorant re- 
garding politics. 

Connelly and Field pushed the analy- 
sis of voting efficiency a step farther. 
Their investigators asked the sample of 
citizens interviewed a number of ques- 
tions regarding their attitude toward 
politics. ‘They found that nonvoters 
were more likely to be satisfied with po- 
litical conditions than voters. This sug- 
gests that the protest element is impor- 
tant in the voting process. Nonvoters 
were found to take the view that things 
were not bad as they were. Fewer stay- 


1 Gordon M. Connelly and Harry H. Field, 
“The Non-Voter—Who He Is, What He 
Thinks,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 8 
(Summer 1944), pp. 175-87. 


at-homes thought that the Constitution 
and our political institutions should be 
changed. 


INCREASING PARTICIPATION 


When Professor Merriam and I made 
our study of nonvoting in the twenties, 
popular participation in American elec- 
tions was at a low ebb. Since that time 
there has been a steady increase in the 
proportion of adult citizens who voted.? 
Among the reasons for the increase in 
the size of the active electorate should 
be mentioned the gradual quickening of 
the civic interest of women as the older 
female habitual nonvoters have died off; 
the awakening of the interest of the 
lower income groups in voting in such 
states as Pennsylvania by the Franklin 
Roosevelt era, which challenged the su- 
premacy of the Republican bosses; è the 
increase in the educational level of the 
American electorate; * and the challenge 


-to democracy presented by the bid of 
‘dictatorial regimes for world power. 


The 1948 Presidential election prom- 
ises to continue the trend toward higher. 
participation in elections. The disaffec- 
tion of the South with the Truman. 
candidacy may stimulate many voters 
in that area. Organized labor will put 
forth a tremendous effort to rally its 
followers to the polls in order to try to 


2In 1940, the last census year, 62 per cent 


-of the adult citizens voted, making no allow- 
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ances for various disfranchisements. This 
ratio was much higher than for 1930 or 1920. 
See Harold F. Gosnell, Why Europe Votes, 
Chicago, 1930; U. S. Bureau of the Census, 
Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1946; 
J. Kieran (Ed.), Information Please Almanac 
1948, p. 115. : 

3 Harold F. Gosnell, Grass Roots Politics, 
Washington, D. C., 1942. 

4 Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
1946. 
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punish those Congressmen who voted 
for the Taft-Hartley bill. Long-range 


trends in various groups should con- . 


tinue. 


The women’s vote 


More women should. vote in 1948 
than ever before. Lazarsfeld and asso- 
ciates in their monuthental study of the 
1940 election in Erie County, Ohio, 
pointed out that women were more 
logical than men in not voting when 
they expressed indifference to politics.’ 
If they were not interested, they saw 
no reason why they should vote. But 


the trend has been for women to take - 
‘more interest in politics. 


The increase 
in the number of women gainfully em- 
ployed during the war and after, the 
increase in the level of education of 
women, the participation of women in 
the armed forces, the continuing activi- 
ties of such organizations as the League 
of Women Voters, and the gradual 
breaking down of the old prejudices 
against women in politics all tend 
toward equalizing the level of interest 
of men and women in voting. 


Voting by minorities 


More Negroes will vote in 1948 than 
in any preceding election. The repeal 
of the poll tax in Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, and North Carolina, the Su- 
preme Court decisions declaring the 
“white primary” unconstitutional,’ the 
rising level of education of the Negroes, 
the continued migration of Negroes 


from the South to the North during the’ 


war and after, and the increasing be- 
lief of the group that political methods 
may be used to improve the status of 
the Negro in American civilization all 


5 Paul F. Lazarsfeld, B. Berelson, and H. 
Gaudet, The People’s Choice (New York: 


Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1944), p. 48. 


6 Smith v. Allwright, 321 U.S. 649, April 3, 
1944, 


the part: of Negroes. 
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should contribute to a large turnout on 
The Fair Em- 
ployment Practice issue, the civil rights 
issue, and the antilynching issue will 


‘play an important role in the election. 


Other minority groups will find plenty 
of reasons to bring them to the polls. 
With the establishment of Israel the 
importance of- politics to Jews will be 
greater than ever. The war against the 
Nazis made politics a prime considera- 
tion for this group. With the position 
of the church challenged in Europe by 
the iron curtain, Roman Catholics will 
see the value of voting. We cannot ex- 
pect the efforts that the church took to 
get out the vote in Italy, because the 
danger of Communism is more remote, 
but what the Government can do to 
protect Catholics in Europe is a matter 
of concern to Catholics here. 


Newly enfranchised groups 


Young people are showing more in- 
terest in politics. Universal Military 
Training looms ahead. Students for 
Demccratic Action are stirring. _ The 


_ youth of today cannot afford to be in- > 


different to politics. Persons eighteen 
years of age can vote in Georgia. 

In a recent book, this author points 
out that suffrage is a right which con- 
fers certain opportunities.’ What use 
will be made of those opportunities is 
up to the groups enjoying the franchise. 
If a group wishes to get some of the 
benefits of the suffrage in a democratic 
country, it must produce 'leaders and 
organized followers who will obey those 
leaders. The most newly enfranchised 
groups in the United States are the non- 
poll-tax payers and the youth from 


. eighteen to twenty-one. Their response 


will be watched with interest. 


"Harold F. Gosnell, Democracy: The 
Threskold of Freedom, New York: Ronald 
Press, 1948. 
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‚ing to power in 1933. 
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~ Concern ABOUT NONVOTING 


Views about the general importance 
of voting ‘have varied. There is no 


consensus that a high vote is always: 


good and a low vote is bad. Especially 
in local elections a high vote may mean 


- that the citizens are in general satisfied 


with the way in which their local affairs 
are being well conducted? In a na- 
tional election, a high vote has been 
called a fever chart. The polls were 
high in Germany prior to Hitler’s com- 
On the other 
hand, a high poll in Australia, Great 
Britain, and Switzerland has not been 
an unhealthy sign. ° = 

Of the writers on the subject of vot- 
ing, George H. Gallup of the American 
Institute of Public Opinion has shown 
the most concern with nonvoting.® He 
ascribes the low poll in American elec- 
tions as compared with European to two 
main causes: The first is that our 
schools and colleges fail to give stu- 
dents even a rudimentary knowledge of 
the workings of their government, and 


fail to arouse interest in the affairs of 


national or local government; the sec- 
ond is the incredibly low plane on which 
most of our campaigns are fought. As 
a remedy for the reason that the elec- 
tions offer no choice, he recommends 
that in every election voters be per- 
mitted to record their views on impor- 
tant issues in the form of an advisory 


referendum. Finally, he recommends - 


mobilizing the millions of able and will- 
ing people whose brains and talents 


8 Francis G. Wilson, “The Inactive Elector- 
ate and Social Revolution,” Southwestern S0- 
cial Science Quarterly, Vol. 16 (1936), pp. 73- 
84. 

9 George H. Gallup, “They Want to Be 
Good Citizens,” National Municipal Review, 
Vol. 36 (Jan. 1947), pp. 26-31. This article 
was reproduced in condensed form under the 
title, “What Makes Us So Ignorant?” by 
Readers’ Digest, Vol. 52 (March 1948), pp. 
119-21. 
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have not been utilized in the service of 


‘the Nation. 


Flaws in Gallup theories 


Gallup’s points are cogently put and 
well bolstered with illustrations from 
his surveys. His first point is well es- 
tablished. American civic education is 
sadly lacking. His second point, how- 
ever, is more controversial. It is true 
that some citizens are disgusted with 
the type of campaigning which is un- 
fortunately all too common in America. 
But his optimism regarding the simple 


remedy he proposes to clean up Ameri- . 


can political campaign methods is based 


.on a false assumption, and his illustra- 


tions are not to the point. Any suc- 
cessful candidate could tell Dr. Gallup 


-that he could not win a primary election 


by campaigning not at all or by argu- 
ments pitched only on the highest intel- 
lectual plane. The successful candidate 
would simply say, “Try it and see.” 

Senator Vandenberg was able to do 
it and win because he had built up his 
name in thirty years in politics, and in 
the particular campaign his name was 
on the front page of the newspapers and 
in the newscasts almost every day. 
Why did the Senator need to go back 
to the hustings? 

Dr. Gallup is suffering from an over- 
intellectualization of the democratic 
process which makes his polls look good. 
This same fault is apparent in his 
remedy. He offers as a cure for non- 
voting an advisory referendum. Dr. 
Gallup has published a political al- 
manac. He must know that it is no- 
torious that, of all possible elections, 
the voters show the least interest in 
advisory referendums. 

Gallup’s survey technique does’ not 
go to the roots of nonvoting and of the 
way in which we may stimulate inter- 
est in elections. His sample cross sec- 
tion of opinion at a given time does not 
give us the dynamics of politics. He 


. 
ol 
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should have his investigators talk with 
precinct captains and ward bosses as 
well as votérs. A random sample of the 
voters whom he finds so ignorant can- 
not tell his interviewers what makes the 
party machine wheels go around. Laz- 
arsfeld and associates, using a panel 
technique in their study of a typical 
Ohio county, have come much closer to 
the fundamentals of why people vote 
and why they abstain from voting.*° 
The British Mass-Observation tech- 
nique, with all its statistical limitations, 
presents a realistic approach to the 
study of why people behave as they do 
in electoral situations.** 


techniques more widely. This author 
made an attempt to. measure the influ- 
ence of a nonpartisan mail canvass to 
get out the vote.’ 
ments could be attacked by this method. 


METHODS OF EXPERIMENTATION 


The experimental method might be 
employed to investigate the effect of the 
following upon the size of the poll: 
house-to-house canvass to get out the 


- vote; a radio campaign to interest peo- 


ple in the election; local discussion 
groups; an intensive educational cam- 
paign in the schools on the rights and 
duties of citizenship; and other meth- 
ods to inferm and motivate the voter. 

Such experiments would have to con- 
form to the essentials of the experi- 
mental method. ` Experimental and con- 
trol groups would be necessary. These 
groups might be set up by random 
drawings of individuals from one de- 
fined population or by chance assign- 


10 Paul F. Lazarsfeld, op. cit. note 5 supra. 
11 Mass-Observation, “The non-voter,” New 
Statesman and Nation, Vol. 16 (Dec. 10, 
1938), pp. 956-57; “Post-mortem on voting 


at the election,” Quarterly Review (Jan. 1946), 


p. 57. 
12 Harold F. Gosnell, Getting Out the Vote, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1927. 


From the ideal - 
standpoint, it would be desirable to take’ 
the next step and utilize experimental . 


Many other seg- 


ment to two groups. Some psycholo- 
gists recommend the pairing of individ- 
uals for the groups, the matching to be 
done on the basis of initial or pretest 
attitude scores or on the basis of con- 
trol variables such as age, grade, sex, 
socioeconomic status, and so forth.** It 
is sometimes impossible in practice to 
use either the random or the matching 
method for forming groups. If so, every 
effort should be made to get two groups 
as similar as possible. 

If attitude or opinion questionnaires 
on voting are used, it is important to 
employ the proper procedures. A pre- 
test should be given to both groups. Af- 
ter the experimental group has been ex- 
posed to the given stilnulation, both the 
groups should be retested on a similar 
questionnaire. Then it is necessary to 
test the significance of the net change, 
that is, the difference between the 
changes for the two groups. 


COMPULSORY VOTING 


Dr. Gallup’s hostility to compulsory 
voting is hard to explain. He did not 
give the reasons by which he arrived at 
a negative attitude toward this remedy 
for nonvoting. The present author has 
discussed elsewhere the possible appli- 
cation of compulsory voting to Ameri- 
can conditions.* The method by which 
one gets out the vote in a democracy is 
important. We do not want to buy 
votes or participation either directly or 
indirectly. We do not want the voter 
to come to the polls because of a fear of 
violence. Too often in the city elec- 
tions of our great cities the party ma- 
chine is able to drag its supporters to 
the polls by special favors or by prom- 
ises of benefits to come. -This is the 


- 13 Quinn McNemar, “Opinion-Attitude Meth- 
odology,” Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 43 (July 
1946), pp. 348451. 

14C, E. Merriam: and Harold F. Gosnell, 
The American Party System, Fourth Ed., New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1948. 
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very thing which Dr. Gallup does .not 
like in our political campaigning. In 
Belgium, parts of Switzerland, and Aus- 
tralia, a small pecuniary fine has been 
imposed by law upon those who with- 
out adequate excuse abstain from vot- 
ing. The fines are not large, the prose- 
. cutions have not been numerous, but the 
results in terms of popular participation 
in elections have been very good. 

In place of the party precinct captain 
as the vote-getter, the government takes 
responsibility for notifying the voters of 
their approaching electoral obligations. 
A failure to vote may have to be ex- 
plained before the proper authorities. 
The fine is no larger than for a minor 
traffic violation and the stigma attached 
to its Imposition no greater. The pres- 
sure is enough, however, to bring the 
voters to the polls. This method does 
away with the need for huge expendi- 
tures for “manning the polls” which 
have been so scandalous in American 
politics. It places the opposition in a 
better position to compete with the sup- 
porters of the party in power which 
may have .an advantage in patronage. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


As for the variations in the size of 
the vote as between different parts of 
the United States, the causes and the 
remedies are not hard to find. Popular 
participation in elections is lowest in 
the South where the party situation has 
been. most one-sided. The dominant 
party is in no danger and does not 
bother to get out its supporters: The 
minority parties have no hope of suc- 
cess and think that efforts to bring out 
a Jarge vote would be wasted. On top 
of this are the various legal and ad- 
ministrative devices which have been 
adopted to discourage voting on the 
part of a minority group which happens 
to be conspicuous on account of color 
of skin. If the Electoral College were 


their supporters to the polls. 
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abolished and the election of the Presi- 
dent put on a purely popular basis with- 
out regard to representation in Con- 
gress, then the South would have to 
mend its ways or lose a substantial por- 
tion of its influence in Presidential elec- 
tions. That such an amendment would 
be difficult to pass, cannot be denied. 
Perhaps the compromise which is now 
being promoted in Congress will go part 
of the way to remedy the situation.*® 
Republican votes would then be counted 
in the South as fractions of the electoral 
vote to which the various states were 
entitled. 
In Switzerland the adoption of pro- 
portional representation in 1919 re- 


sulted in a larger participation in na- 


tional elections. The Swiss employ a 
list system of proportional representa- 
tion which encouraged the parties to 
put forth every possible effort to rally 
In the 
United States, the system of propor- 
tional representation that has been em- 
ployed in certain cities, i.e., the single- 
transferable-vote plan (the Hare sys- 
tem, from the name of the English 
inventer), has not resulted in larger 
polls as compared with the polls for 
mayoralty election.’ Comparisons are 
difficult. Except in New York City, the 
Hare system has gone with the city- 
manager plan, which abolishes the ex- 
ecutive and administrative powers of 
the elected mayor. 

In American politics, the election of 
an important executive attracts the 
most attention. Presidential elections 


15 Frank P. Huddle, “The Electoral College,” 
Editorial Research Reports, 1944, No, 6, 

16 In the New York City election of 1941, 
some 2,452,094 voters were registered ; 2,263,369 
votes or 93 per cent were cast for mayor; 
1,928,968 valid ballots, representing 78 per 
cent of the registered voters, were cast for the 
Council under proportional representation. In 
addition there were 276,329 invalid ballots cast, 
making a total of 2,205,297 votes for council- 
men, or 90 per cent of the registered voters. 


sess, is the short ballot. 
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have always brought forth the largest 
polls. If Congress were.to be elected 
by some form of proportional represen- 
tation, then in the off years, between 
Presidential elections, the size of the 
vote might be increased in some areas 
where under our present single-member- 
district plurality plan there has been a 
tendency for minorities to DEFORE dis- 
couraged. 


THE SHort BALLOT 


As for the failure of the voters to 
participate In proposition voting and to 
mark their ballots for some of the minor 
candidates, the remedy is obvious. Con- 
trary to the assumption which is im- 
plicit in Dr. Gallup’s recommendation 
for more proposition voting on the 
ground that the cure for the evils of 
democracy is more democracy, the con- 
sensus of opinion among political scien- 
tists has been that the cure for the in- 
difference of the voter to issues. (propo- 
sitions) which he does not understand 
and to the selection of minor candidates 
whose qualifications are difficult to as- 
If responsi- 
bility is concentrated in a few elective 
policy-making officials, then the voter 
has a better chance to make intelligent 
choices and a better chance to hold the 
elective officials to account for their ac- 
tions. 
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There can be no disagreement with 
Dr. Gallup’s thesis that there is a great 
reservoir of energy and brains which 
could be tapped for civic affairs. It is 
highly desirable to have the voters come 
to the polls under their own motive 
power. The more interest that the vot- 
ers take in the candidates and the is- 
sues, the better will be the results. 
Candidates might find then that they 
would have to use a more rational type 
of appeal in order to win votes. 

How to mobilize this citizen army is 
another matter. The Hatch Act says 
that because a man works for the Fed- 
eral Government directly or indirectly 
he should have no civic interests. The 
Hatch Act also frowns upon organiza- 
tion of trade unionists for political ob- 
jectives. But there is no law as yet 
against organization of women for civic 
and political ends. It would seem that 
a heavy burden rests with such organi- 
zations as the League of Women Voters 
to mobilize nonpartisan get-out-the-vote 
campaigns, which should include giving 
out information regarding the candi- 
dates and issues. ‘The. League should 
reach out into the rural areas and down 
into the slums to carry its message re- 
garding the steps' that are necessary to 
make democracy work. 


Harold F. Gosnell, Ph.D., Washington, D. C., has been attached to the Department of 
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asked is that of its accuracy. 


= Public Opinion Polls and the Politician 


By ROBERT BOWER 


T WOULD seem that in Presiden- 

tial elections as in horse racing, 
people like to know the outcome ahead 
of time. Every four years the public 
opinion poll is thrown back into the 
limelight, not so much for what it can 
contribute’ to an understanding of the 
attitudes of people to the important 
issues of the day, or the forces that go 
into a political victory for one side or 
the other, but mainly because it may be 
able to pick the winner, 

Because of this one-sided view of the 
public opinion poll as a predictive agent 
rather than as a tool for dynamic so- 
cial research, one of the main questions 
Do the 
polls have a sound basis for the predic- 
tion of voting behavior, so that we can 
trust the forecasts of Gallup or Roper 
more than those of the journalist or the 
practicing politician? At what points 
may the public opinion expert encounter 
difficulties in making an accurate fore- 
cast? ‘Since the use to which the poli- 
tician can put the polling data depends 
upon their: reliability, we shall treat this 
question briefly first. 

Beyond the question of accuracy, 
however, there are broader and more 
disturbing issues that quadrennially 
arise in conection with the polls. These 
are questions concerning the relation of 
polls to the course of political affairs in 
general, and, more specifically, their ef- 
fect: on the election.outcome, on the be- 
havior of candidates during the cam- 


paign, and on the decisions of political . 


leaders. 

A third set of questions, by far the 
most difficult and by far the most im- 
portant to the social scientist, concerns 
the use to which public opinion re- 
search may be put to understand the 
meaning of an election victory and of 


the processes which combined to- pro- 
duce it. To predict that one political 
party will win by a certain percentage, 
and to explain why it has done so in 
terms of the factors that motivated 
votes, are two very different matters. 
We shall treat here, very briefly, each 


of these three areas—the accuracy of 


the polls, the effect of polls .on political 
affairs, and the way in which opinion 
research may help in the task of ex- 
planation. 


RELIABILITY OF THE. POLLS 


Since its beginning, a little more than 
ten years ago, the scientific public opin- 
ion poll has come a long way in respect 
to accuracy. In the last big test—the 
Presidential election of 1944—the five 
major organizations which conducted 
cross-sectiönal polls all picked the win- 
ner correctly and all estimated the per- 
centage of major party vote for Roose- 
velt within 2 per cent. In all prob-, 
ability,the outcome of the 1948 election 
will again be predicted. within a small 
margin of error. 

This impressive accuracy of the polls 
is probably due to two main factors. 
In the first place, the public opinion ex- 
pert has, to a reasonably satisfactory 
extent, solved the ticklish problem of 
sampling-—of selecting a small group 
which will act politically as the country 


.as a whole acts, so that an estimate of 
the voting of this group can be projected 
. to an estimate of the voting of the Na- 


tion. There is today little chance of a 
recurrence of the dark day in 1936 
when the Literary Digest Poll, through 


' the selection of a biased sample, pre- 


dicted a Landon victory. 

The second factor working to the 
benefit of the forecaster is that, by and 
large, people make up their minds fairly 
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early in the campaign whether they in- 
tend to vote or not and for whom they 


intend to vote, and by and large they, 


stick to their intentions. The opinion 
poller can thus, by the simple expedient 
of asking his sample how they will vote 
or what their attitude is toward the 
candidates, come quite close to predict- 
ing their actual vote. 

Unfortunately, however, . there are 
certain groups of voters, each small in 
itself but together making up enough of 
the total to affect the forecast seriously, 
which do not act in so compliant a 
fashion. There are, for instance, those 
who say, even a few days before the 
election, that they do not know whether 
they will vote or for whom they will 
vote. The forecaster must somehow 
judge what these people will actually 
do on election day. 

Second, there are those who switch at 


the last minute from one party to an- 


other. Again, the forecaster must make 
a prediction concerning these; it would 
be unsafe, as we shall see, to assume 
that a switch from the Democratic to 
the Republican Party will be exactly 
balanced. by an opposite ‘switch from 
the Republicans to the Democrats. 


A third contingent is composed of 


those who have a clear vote intention 
when interviewed during the campaign, 
but who, for some reason or other, are 
delinquent at the polls. As in the other 
cases, it cannot be assumed that these 
will drop out of each party in equal 


proportion. 


Lastly, there are those who- stoutly 
maintain during the campaign that they 


do’ not intend to vote,.but who finally 
find their way to the polls. 


THE ENIGMATIC 13 Per Cent 


In a study done in an Ohio commu- 


‚ nity in 1940 by the Bureau of Applied 


Social Research, under the general di- 
rection of Professor Paul F. Lazarsfeld, 
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in which the respondents were inter- 


‚viewed both before and after the elec- 


tion to see how their intention corre- 
sponded with their voting, it was found 
that these groups together made up 13 
per cent of the total sample." ‘When the 
study was repeated in 1944 with a na- 
tional cross-section they again consti-.. 
tuted 13. per cent of the total.” Obvi- 
ously, this is a large enough proportion 
to affect seriously the possibility of ac- 
curate prediction, and it might be well 
to look at its distribution between the 
two parties. l 

In the latter study it was found that 
of the last-minute shifters from one 
party to the other, 1.2 per cent of 
the total sample shifted from Dewey 
to Roosevelt and only 0.7 per cent 
from Roosevelt to Dewey. Thé “Don’t 
know” group also favored Roosevelt, 
1.6 per cent to 1.1 per cent. Again, 
among those who did not expect to vote, 
Roosevelt gained 0.9 per cent to Dewey 
0.1 per cent. 

Roosevelt’s last-minute gain ‘in all 
three of these groups, therefore, was 1.8 
per cent better than Dewey’s. Among 
the final group, however, those who 
failed to vote for their declared choice, 
Roosevelt lost 3.9 per cent and Dewey 
only 1.6 per cent. 

The final outcome, therefore, is that’ 
the shifts largely canceled one another 
out, so that at the end the two candi- 
dates received just about the same pro- 
portion of the vote as they had received 


-of straw votes in October when the first 


interview was made. In the straw vote 
Roosevelt received 43.8 and Dewey 
39.1. In the actual vote the figures 
were 42.9 and 38.2. 


ip, F. Lazarsfeld, B. Berelson, and H. 
Gaudet, The People’s Choice, New York: 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce (new edition to be 
published soon). 

2See P. F. Lazarsfeld and Raymond Franzen, 
“The Predictions of Political Behavior in 
America,” Bureau of Applied Social Research 
Publication No. A-49. 
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In this case, then, we see that a pre- 
diction of the election outcome on the 
basis of vote intention alone might have 
been reasonably accurate; but it would 
be quite unsafe to assume that the 
nicely balanced distribution between 
the two parties will be maintained in 
the future. The polling expert must 
for each individual election make judg- 
ments as to the magnitude of the 
switches, the number of “don’t expect 
to vote’s” who will go to the polls, and 
the distribution of the “don’t know” 
group. 

In attempting to predict the behav- 
ior of this vital 13 per cent of last- 
minute changers, the opinion experts 
have established a variety of techniques. 
Questions as to intensity of interest 
may be asked to help determine the 
number of Republicans or Democrats 
who will be delinquent at the polls. 
Attitude scales may determine which 
candidate the “don’t know’s” are more 
likely to favor. An examination of 
former voting behavior may help in 
estimating the number who will switch 
from one party to the other. In every 
case, a judgment must finally be made, 
and we must expect an occasional mis- 
take. If the polls are accurate in No- 
vember, it will be because these prob- 
lems have been satisfactorily dealt with; 
if they are off, it is to this 13 per cent 
that we must look for the explanation. 


POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS 


Despite these difficult problems, the 
polls have reached a stage of reliability 
where they could be made use of, and 
quite extensively, by ‘the practicing 
politician. This possibility of using the 
new and expanding techniques for the 
furtherance of political ends has ‘raised 
a vital and controversial issue as to the 
effects of such use. 

This controversy, which has raged for 
the past ten years, has on the whole 
been couched in the most general and 
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speculative terms. One side warns that 
the polls tend to undermine leadership 


and subject our political processes to 


the whims of an untrained and mostly 
apathetic mass. “We are no longer led 
by men,” it is warned, “we are led 
around by the polls.” 3 The opponents 
to this point of view see in the public 
opinion poll possibilities of the re-insti- 
tution of direct democracy, with every 
controversy decided by a cross-sectional 
referendum. 

Both these points of view assume 
some future era when the results of 
polls can be much more unequivocally. 
stated, when they are much more widely 
known by the public and by the politi- 
cal leaders, and when the polls com- 
mand much greater respect among those 
in power than they now do. Since we 
have not reached this happy stage, there 
is probably little that can be added. 
here to the general lines of this con- 
troversy of the polls as “Dr. Jekyll or 
Mr. Hyde.” * We might, however, look 
briefly at some more specific problems 
that are related to this larger issue. 
How, in effect, we might ask, can the 
politician both in and out of office 
make use of polling data to further his 
undesirable or desirable purposes? How 
much do the politicians actually realize 
the possibilities? In what way could 
the polls affect the election outcome, 
and how much do they? 


POLITICAL ACTION 


In dealing with the question of the 
effect which the polls might have on the 
activities of politicians and political ac- 
tivists in the course of a campaign, we 


3E., L, Bernays, “Attitude Polls—Servants 
or Masters,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Fall 
1945, pp. 264-68. 

+ See the June 1940 issue of the Public Opin- 
ion Quarterly, symposium on “The Public 
Opinion Polls, Dr. Jekyll or Mr. Hyde.” See 
also J. C. Romney, “Do the Polls Serve De- 
mocracy?” Public Opinion Quarterly, Fall - 
1946, pp. 349-60, 
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might refer back to the. 1944 election 
panel noted above. Our 13 per cent— 
the “independent voters” if you will— 
are as important for the consideration 
of the politician running for office as 
they are for the polling expert predict- 
ing.the election outcome. These data, 


therefore, can serve the second purpose. 


of illustrating the factors which the 
politician might look for in public opin- 
ion information. 

The first thing to be noted is that 


the. vast majority (87 per cent) voted. 


as they had intended in October to 
vote. A fairly safe generalization about 
American voting behavior is that peo- 
ple make up their minds early in a 
campaign for which candidate they will 
vote and remain in the fold through the 
election. In our case only 1.9 per cent 
actually switched at the last minute 
from one candidate to the other. The 
other study mentioned corroborated this 
finding.® a 

The implications of this situation for 
the politician are obvious. It means, in 
the first place, that to a large extent the 
election is over practically before the 
campaign begins, and for this reason 
the traditional type of American elec- 
tioneering is unrealistic If political 
action is to convert large numbers of 
voters, it must not be of the sort in 
which the climax of the effort is reached 
on election eve. The vast amounts of 
money and energy that usually go into 
the “campaign” proper might better be 
spent in the very early stages of the 
‚campaign, or even in the whole four 
years between elections. | 

In the second place, it means that if 
any political action in. the closing stages 
of a campaign is to be effective at all, it 
must be directed to the states (if we 
are considering a Presidential election) 


5 The People’s Choice, op. cit. note 1 supra. 

e P, F. Lazarsfeld, “The Election is Over,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 8, 1944, pp. 
317-30. 
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where the vote intention is revealed to 
be.very evenly divided between the can- 
didates. The polls can provide infor- 
mation as to which areas are so close 
that the conversion of a few per cent of 
the voters would win them, and which 
areas are so decidedly in the won or 
lost column «that efforts would be 
wasted. 

One small but important group which 
the person running for elective office 
might take into consideration during 
the campaign is that of the undecided 
voters. In our 1944 panel this group 
made up over 4 per cent of the sample. 
Earlier in the campaign it would be a 
somewhat larger percentage. Election 
propaganda should be particularly ef- 
fective with voters who have not yet 
made up their minds; and when it 
comes to the practical question of budg- 
eting time and funds in a campaign, 
the politician might well look to the 
polls to discover where such voters are 
numerous. 

The polls can moreover reveal addi- 
tional information concerning these un- 
decided voters—their attitudes toward 
the two candidates, their points of view 
on the issues, their background char- 
acteristics. In 1944, for instance, the 
undecided voters were on the whole 
younger than the “constants.” -Such 
bits of information can indicate what 
appeals would be particularly effective 
in helping these people to make up 
their minds in the desired direction. 


THE APATHETIC GROUP 


Another group which has probably 
been too much neglected in the past is 
the “don’t expect to vote’s.” As we 
saw, in 1944 some of these did actually 
get to the polls, and, quite significantly, 
six times as many of them voted for 
Roosevelt as for Dewey. This uneven 
distribution is probably due to two fac- 
tors. Ir the first place, the “don’t ex- 
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pect to vote’s” are generally of a lower 
economic status and thus predisposed 
to vote Democratic. Second, it will be 
remembered that in 1944 the Political 
Action Committee was particularly ac- 
tive in bringing people of lower. eco- 
nomic status to the polls. This increase 
in the Roosevelt vote may: have re- 
sulted from this activity. 

It is a well-known fact that a very 
Jarge proportion (between one-fourth 
and one-third of the total) of Ameri- 
cans of voting age do not vote in Presi- 
dential elections. The relative size of 
this nonvoting group varies from elec- 
tion to election and is likely to have a 
considerable effect on the outcome. Ev- 
ery forecast of an election is partly de- 
pendent on the general level of partici- 
pation, on the theory that a large vote 
will help the Democrats by activating 
the lower income groups that are in- 
clined to be apathetic but, if they vote, 
are prone to vote Democratic. ` 

This generalization about American 
politics that a large turnout favors the 
Democratic, or leftist, cause appears to 
be valid for the country as a whole, but 
it may very well be that in local areas 
the reverse is the case. In New York 
City, for instance, it might be that a 
small vote would be mainly a machine 
vote—therefore, Democratic—and that 
a large vote would be composed of 
more nonmachine Republican voters. It 
should be noted in passing that in Eu- 
rope, where the politically apathetic 
group was mainly female, an increase 
in the general level of participation 
brings out a larger percentage of 
women, who are inclined to vote for 
the Catholic center or rightist party. 
A large turnout in Europe, therefore, 
probably helps the right, rather than 
the left as in America. The recent 
Italian election, with its very high par- 
ticipation and its victory for the Catho- 
lic-backed groups, may illustrate the 
. point. 
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In any case, an examination by means. 
of public opinion research of the non- 
voter or those who during the campaign 
do not expect to vote can reveal points 
at which activity aimed at raising the 
total level of participation’ could be ef- 
fective. If the results of the survey in 
a local area indicate that those who do 
not intend to vote are inclined toward 
one party by background characteristics 
or by attitudes on political issues, then 
“nonpartisan” activity in bringing peo- 
ple to the polls could have a quite 
“partisan” result. 


DIRECTING THE APPEAL 


Another way in which the politician 
might make use of information which 
polls can provide is in discovering the 
voting behavior and the attitudes on 
issues of various minority groups among 
whom he might make particular ap- 
peals. If it revealed, for instance, what 
views a particular nativity group on the 
whole held on local or national affairs— 
and particularly if this group was shown . 
to have a past. record of independent 
voting—the politicians would have use- 
ful information that heretofore was 
likely to be the exclusive property of 
the local bosses and their ward heelers. 
In a more general fashion, any atti- — 
tude differences between groups—male- 
female, urban-rural, low income-high 
income, young-old—which could be dis- 
covered, would be useful for the poli-. 
tician in directing his attack among the 
various elements of the population to 
which he must appeal. 

Lastly, opinion research "could be 
much more extensively used to indicate 
the media which ‘are most effective in 
reaching and influencing voters. In the 
organization of any campaign, decisions 
must be made as to whether to spend 
the available funds for radio speeches, 
for propaganda leaflets, for personal 
appearances of the candidates, for door- 
to-door canvassing, for sound trucks or 
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down. 
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billboards, or in some other of numer- 


ous ways in which money is spent to 
sway voters. Through opinion research 
it can be discovered-at least how many 
people are reached and which people 
are reached by the various media, and 
to a large extent which of the various 
ways of- contacting people prove most 
effective. From the standpoint of the 
politician, for instance, one of the most 


-significant findings of the 1940 Ohio 


study was the large part which personal 
influence played in influencing. voters.’ 


AN UNUSED AID 


-If these possibilities for the use of 
opinion research in political activity 
exist, there is still no indication that 
they have been to any great extent re- 
alized. One reason for this probably 
lies in the fact that the politician, like 


‘the magazine editor and the movie pro- 


ducer, is prone to think that his ows 
intuition is a better guide to what the 
people want than are the scientific polls. 
He will stick to the tried and true 
methods that got him where he is to- 
day. 

There are, however, a few indications 
that this resistance is beginning to break 
In the 1946 congressional elec- 
tions, Representative Javits of New 
York conducted at the beginning of his 
campaign a poll of his district in which 
he asked numerous questions on atti- 
tudes toward current issues.2 He used 
the results of this poll, as he reports, as 
a. springboard in his campaigning, pay- 
ing particular attention in his speeches 
to those issues which were indicated to 
be most vital. Public opinion research 
at least told this candidate what to talk 
about. 


™ The People’s Choice, op. cit. note 1 supra, 
pp. 150-58. ga 

8 J. K. Javits, “How I Used a Poll in Cam- 
paigning for Congress,” Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, Vol. 11, 1947, pp. 222-26. 
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In another interesting example, the 
results of the poll were used during a 
campaign for their propagandistic value. 
In this case, the candidate was running 
on the Socialist ticket for mayor of a 
Pennsylvania town. He ascertained, by 
asking his respondents their attitude on 
each plank of the Socialist platform, 
that, as far as. expressed political ide- 
ology went, the citizens were in sub- 
stantial agreement with him. Of course, 
at the polls.they did not vote Socialist, 
but at least he had this information as 
a propaganda tool and as a proof of his 
moral victory.® 
‘Turning to the question of the use of 


‘such polling information by the poli- 


tician in office, we find again little indi- 
cation that opinion research has reached 
the point where it could play the part 


. of either Dr. Jekyll or Mr. Hyde. Ina 


survey that was conducted among rep- 
resentatives in Congress it was found 
that public opinion polls rated way be- 
low “Independent Judgment,” “Consti- 
tuents’ Wishes,” and “Views of Public 
Leaders” among the factors which the 
Congressmen thought determined their 
votes.!° In another study, again among 
congressional representatives, 61 per 
cent did not believe that public opinion 


_ polls helped them to decide as to the 


desires of their constituents, even. in 
part.** It should be noted that in the 
first of these studies a very small sam- 
ple was used, and in the second the re- 


- sults were taken from-a mail question- 


naire. In each case the results might 


°G. W. Hartmann, “A Field Experiment on 
the Comparative Effectiveness of ‘Emotional’ 
and ‘Rational’ Political Leaflets in Determin- 
ing Election Results,” Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, Vol. 31 (1936), pp. 
99-114. 

1], E. Gleck, “96 Congressmen Make Up 
Their Minds,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 
4 (1940), pp. 3-24. 

11 George F. Lewis, Jr, “The Congressmen 
Look at the Polls,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
Vol. 4. (1940), pp. 229-31. 
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be biased. Second, the possibility re- 
mains that these men in public office 
might be reluctant to admit the out- 
side influence of polls on their judg- 
ments, and that they privately use the 
polls to a greater extent than is indi- 
cated here. 


PERTINENT ASPECTS OF THE ISSUE 


Whether or not the legislator or the 
politician running for office does at the 
present time pay attention to the polls, 
the probability remains that he will 
make more and more use of them in the 
future. If the fears of their present ef- 


fects seem premature, the question of 


their future-effect still remains. Nothing 
can be gained by adopting one point of 
view or the other, but we might at least 
make two observations that somewhat 
delimit the issue. 

The first observation is that the pub- 
lic opinion poll is not a self-generating 
force that must by itself either serve or 
pervert democracy. It is an instrument 
that can be used in a great many ways, 
and the fashion in which it is used will 
determine whether or not its effects are 
beneficial. The sort of information that 
polls provide could have been used to 
help Wilson gain acceptance for the 
League of Nations—or to help his op- 
ponents oppose it. The politician—in 
or out of office—can adopt an opinion 
which his constituents are found to 


hold, or he can use the information as ` 


a starting point in argument against it. 

The second observation is that public 
opinion polling does not represent a-new 
human pursuit, but merely a more re- 
fined form of a very old one. If the 
politician accepts the evidence of polls 
on people’s opinions, he is merely re- 
placing old sources of information—his 
intuition, or the reports of local political 
lieutenants—with a new one. It is not 


a new question, therefore, that is being ' 


considered, but the very old.one of the 
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relation between the political leader and 
the opinion of his public. 


BAND Wacon EFFECT 


This second observation might be 
kept in mind in the discussion of a final 
facet of the controversy over the polls 


— whether or not polls, of themselves, 


affect the election outcome. It is widely 
believed, and considerably feared, that 
they produce a “band wagon effect”: 
support is thrown to the candidate who 
is leading in the published results, and 
the opposing forces lose heart and votes. - 

There is some evidence to support the 
contention that the hope of being on 
the winning side does play some part in 
the decision to vote for one candidate 
or another.” This is in line; too, with 
a more general finding of experimental 
social psychology that people tend to 
adopt the opinions which they think 
most closely accord with group opin- 
ins. > 

We would expect, therefore, that 
there would be some such “band wagon 
effect”; but there would still be no rea- 
son to suppose that the polls, of them- 


selves, produce this general tendency. 


Whether or not a person follows the 
polls, he is still likely to have an opin- 
ion as to who is going to win. The 
polls may help him to form this opinion, 
but lacking the polls, newspapers, po- 
litical dopesters, or his own intuition 
may serve as well. Again, it is a case 
of the Fortune or Gallup polls replac- 
ing more private sources of information. 

There is an even more pertinent con- 
sideration limiting any presumed “band 
wagon effect.” This is the fact that 


. See The People’s Choice, op. cit, note 1 
supra, pp. 107-9, 

13 D. Wheeler and H. Jordon, “Change of 
Individual Opinion to Accord with Group 
Opinion,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 


Psychology, Vol. -24 (1929), p. 203; H. T. 


Moore, “Ihe Comparative Influence of Ma- 
jority and Expert Opinion,” American Journal 
of Psychology, Vol. 32 (1921), p. 16. 
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only a very small proportion of the 
voters ever come into contact with the 
published poll results. In a study done 


in 1944 by Princeton University’s Office 
- of Public Opinion Research, 44 per 


cent of those interviewed had never 


heard of the polls, and only 9 per cent 


claimed to read them regularly.‘* An 
additional 19 per cent followed them 
“occasionally.” The popularity of the 
polls may have increased in the last 
four years, but the number of people 
among whom a poll-produced “band 


` wagon effect” could obtain would still 


be small, 


THE MEANING OF AN ELECTION 
VICTORY 


On the whole, the interest in a Presi- 
dential election quite abruptly disap- 
pears after the results are in. Every- 
one seems either not to care why the 
winning candidate received more votes 
than his opponent or else already to 
have made up his mind on the subject. 
A real contribution which opinion re- 
search could make is thus apt to be 
overlooked. We might just indicate 
here some of the challenging problems 
to the solution of which research might 
be applied. 

One of the first things to-be discov- 


ered if we review past opinion research 


results is that particular issues prob- 
ably play only a minor role in produc- 
ing votes. A very large percentage of 


the voters in a Presidential election vote 


in accordance with what might be de- 
scribed as “tradition,” or in accord with 
long-term economic or social predispo- 
sitions, rather than because of their at- 
titude on the special issues of the cam- 
paign. We see this in the fact that a 
large proportion of persons polled, both 
during and between campaigns, easily 


-14 E. F. Goldman, “Poll on the Polls,” Pub- 
lic Opinion Quarterly, su 8 (1944), pp. 461- 


67. 
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identify themselves as party members 
rather than as “independents.” The 
fact that low income, urban, and Catho- 
lic characteristics have for some time 
been associated with Democratic voting 
and (excluding the South) the opposite 
characteristics with Republican voting 
lends added evidence. 

If so large a proportion of the elec- 
torate is apparently motivated by fac- 
tors other than the issues of the par- 
ticular campaign, then the theory that 
any election victory constitutes a “man- 
date” of the majority—that Harding 
had a mandate to kill the League of 
Nations, or that 1940 was a rejection 
of the two-term principle—cannot be 
taken without serious qualifications. 

It should be borne in mind, however, 
that although the short-term issues of 
the campaign may not be the deciding 
factor for the great majority of voters, 
they may, nevertheless, be an important 
factor In producing victories—in giving 
a candidate 51 per cent rather than 49 
per cent of the Electoral College vote. 
It is still tremendously important, there- 
fore, for the student of political affairs 
and for the political strategist to deter- 
mine just how large a part the issues do 
play. 

One of the principal questions that 
arise, and one that has not yet been 
satisfactorily dealt with in opinion re- 
search, is just the relationship between 
the two sets of motivating factors we 
have mentioned—the long-term factors 
of tradition and social predisposition, 
and the short-term issues of the cam- 
paign. 

There are two questions that must be 
answered, in regard to any issue, before 
we can understand this relationship. 
The first arises when a voter’s position . 
on an issue attracts him to one party 
while his long-term predisposition—or 
his feeling toward other issues—attracts 
him to the other. There is a conflict 
here, and the “strength” of the issue 
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will depend on the manner in which it 
is resolved—whether the issue gives 
way and the people vote in accordance 
with their long-term allegiance, or the 
issue takes precedence. 

The second question is a prior one 
having to do with the making of a de- 
cision, pro or con, on an issue. Put 
very baldly, it is this: Do people make 
up their -minds first on the party and 
then adopt the side of the issue it rep- 
resents, or do they decide first on which 
side of the issue they stand and then 
pick their candidate accordingly? 


POLLING TECHNIQUE 


One way in which we can deal with 
these matters is to interview people 
after they have voted and question 
them as to the factors that went into 
the formation of their decision. To 
some extent, we can discover which is- 
sues are more important than others by 
the frequency in which they crop up in 
the answers; and by gathering informa- 
tion on former voting and on social 
background characteristics, we can see 
to what extent people voted against 
their predispositions. 

This method is on the whole unsatis- 
factory, however, since it depends upon 
longer memories than we have a right 
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to expect, and since we are. largely 
dealing with processes of attitude for- 
mation of which the respondent himself 
may not be entirely aware. 

Probably the only method by which - 
these problems can be satisfactorily 
solved, and the method which opinion 
research will undoubtedly use to a 
much greater extent in the future, is 
that of repeated interviews with the 
same respondents while the votes are in 
the making. By this “panel” technique 
the researcher can discover for himself 
that a person has changed his mind on 
an issue, and may find the reason be- 
fore it is lost to memory. He knows 
before election day which respondents 
have opinions on issues at odds with 
their traditional allegiance, and he can 
discover by an interview after the elec- 
tion how the conflict has been resolved. 
He can question his respondents as to 
their attitudes on issues before the can- 
didates themselves have raised them, 
and so begin to see whether it is the 
issue or the candidate that assumes the 
greater importance. ` 

If the elected politician is interested 
in understanding the nature of the 
“mandate” he has received, he should 
look to the results of opinion research 
of this sort. 
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. confused and precarious 


The Stake of Industry 


‘By Morris SAYRE 


FTER two global wars in two 
generations—and faced with the 
menace of a third—the world is in a 
condition. 
And the decisions which will point the 
way toward stability and prosperity, or 
toward increasing domestic and inter- 
national difficulties—perhaps even war 
—are principally economic decisions. 
We in the National Association of 
Manufacturers have complete faith in 
the ability of the American people to 
make the economic decisions which will 
keep the United States the most pro- 
ductive, the strongest, and the freest 
nation on earth. 
To arrive at the right answers to the 
economic issues here and abroad which 


crystallizing the facts about how busi- 
ness and industry operate in a free 
economy for the public welfare—and as 
doing everything possible to make sure 
that the public is given these facts. 
This is no simple task. There is a. 


‘shadow over the world today—the 


largely will determine our future, the 


people must have the facts. They must 
first know why it is that this country— 
not through any such accidents as natu- 


ral resources or geographical location— 


has reached its present peak of world 
power and freedom. The people must 
know how the uniquely American indi- 
vidual competitive enterprise system 


- has operated to bring us where we are; 


what must be done and what must not 
be done to preserve—and improve—the 
free economy of the United States. 

It is impossible to dissociate the stake 
of the American people—in this “po- 
litical” year of 1948—-from the stake 
of industry. The security, strength, 
and prosperity of this country depend 
upon the productiveness of its indus- 


shadow of an unhealthy partnership 
between those who are eager to seize 
power and the many who misguidedly, 
or out of sheer weariness, are willing to 
exchange freedom and responsibility for 
an illusory security. 

It is .perhaps understandable that, 
lacking a clear appreciation of how 
prosperity is created in this industrial 
age, the deceptively easy way to solve 
our economic problems—through state 
controls: and decrees—may seem to be 
the more convenient way. 

The NAM believes there is an urgent 
need today for the kind of contribution 
it can make toward the solution of 
many of our national and international 
difficulties and uncertainties. But with- 
out well-directed effort, the highest of 
purposes can come to nothing. 


ORGANIZATION or NAM 


The association is composed of more 


‘than 16 thousand member companies— 


trial economy—and our American free ' 


economy depends upon a fully informed 
and honestly informed public opinion.. 


NAM Mission: To Present Facts 


The NAM, therefore, conceives its 
major responsibility as collecting and 
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large, medium-sized, and small; 83 per 
cent of its members employ fewer than 
500 persons; 69 per cent have fewer 
than 250 employees. ) 

Policies, viewpoints, and reports of 
the NAM are worked out by a com- 
pletely democratic process. As a mu- 
tual and co-operative organization, the 
NAM is organized, operated, and con- 
trolled by its voluntary membership. 
Decisions are carried out through 
amendments of the association’s consti- 
tution and through annual meetings, 
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. special meetings, service on special or 
standing committees, election of direc- 


tors and officers,-and balloting on issues 


of policy submitted by the board of di- 
rectors. 

Immediate administration of the 
NAM is in the hands of the board of 
directors, which consists of about 150 
members whom ‘all of the member com- 
panies have an equal vote in selecting 


annually. On this board, the vote of. 


a director representing a small concern 
is equal to the vote of a director repre- 
senting a large one. 

The association continuously seeks, 
through committee and staff study and 
by the combined experierice of its mem- 
bers, to anticipate problems affecting 


. the welfare of the Nation and of in- 


dustry, to explore possible solutions, 
and to develop and promote acceptance 
of desirable industrial practices through- 
out industry. 

Some thousand members devote a 
considerable amount of time and energy 
in attending frequent committee work- 
ing sessions, and in year-round study of 
committee problems. They have the 
assistance of economists and other spe- 
cialists in the. appropriate fields. 
mittee reports and program material 
are issued periodically, to inform man- 
agement and the public. - Recommenda- 
tions are made to the NAM board of di- 


rectors on policy and practice of man-. 


agement. 


COMPETITION OR CONTROL 


As we see it, the critical alternatives 
which confront us today are the Ameri- 
can individual competitive enterprise 


system or the dictated or managed. 


economy-—under whatever label. 
The difference, fundamentally, is this: 
American economic practice insists 
first of all upon the production of goods, 
in order to have goods to distribute. 
Distribution is equitable, through .the 
natural interplay of supply-demand, 


i 


Com-. 
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freedom of choice, opportunity, incen- 
tive, and initiative. 

Managed economy is preoccupied, 
first of all, with how it will distribute 
goods which may or may not be pro- 
duced under the direction of a central 
planning board. Freedom of choice, 
opportunity, incentive, and initiative 
are restricted if not eliminated; an 
economy cannot be controlled unless 
the lives of the individuals which form 
the economy are controlled. 

The NAM’s purpose in supplying the 
American public with this clear under- 
standing of how our free economy works 
pervades its numerous informative and 


. co-operative services to members, and 


its publication and advertising activi- 
ties. 

The present inflation with its wage- ` 
price spiral superimposed upon the basic 
cause of too great a money supply and 
too few goods, our program to aid Eu- 
ropean recovery, and the requirements 
of our military security involve eco- 
nomic questions which the American 
people must resolve. 

Building upon the conviction that 
only through the high productivity of a 
free economy can our present-day chal- 


lenges be met, the NAM committees 


and staff have done a vast amount of 
fact-finding and analysis in regard to 
our major current problems. To pre-. 
sent to the public these facts and the 
viewpoints of the best thinking - of 
American industrial management, is the 
continuing task of the association. 


Tue Basis: CAPITAL FORMATION 


We believe that capital formation is 
absolutely basic to America’s produc- 
tive strength. “Capital formation” ‘is 
an economist’s term, but it can be very 
simply illustrated. One of our primitive 
ancestors, many centuries ago, had what 
his brother savages probably considered 
a streak of laziness. Instead of going 
out hunting small game with bare hands 
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or stones, he pottered about with a 
length of lively wood and a strip of hide. 
Finally he succeeded in fashioning a 
rude device which would send a sharp- 
ened stick through the air to its mark 
much faster and truer than he could 
throw a stone, | 

He had invented the first bow and 
arrow. But more important—although 
he did not suspect it—he was one of the 
first links in the chain of capital forma- 
tion upon which all economic progress, 
and modern civilization itself, are built. 
By diverting his efforts from the im- 
mediate task of hunting food for the 
day, he was providing himself with the 


tools to make his future hunting far- 


more effective. 

Today it requires a great deal of real 
wealth to replace the machines, tools, 
buildings, and other plant equipment 
which wear out. It requires a vast 
amount of investment to launch new 
industries, new inventions, new proc- 
esses—all of which mean more goods, 
new and better goods, more jobs, more 
opportunities for the thousands of 
young persons who look for occupations 
each year as our population grows. 

Capital formation has gone on in all 
ages and under all forms of economy. 
No matter what kind of economy may 
be in operation, capital equipment has 
to be supplied to make future high pro- 
duction possible.. Under our American 
free economy, capital formation has 
reached its highest levels, providing the 
highest standards of living and of real 
wages the world has ever known. This 
has been done under the American way 
of fair rewards, which makes savings 
and venture investments attractive. 


THE GREATEST YEARS: 1869-1928 


But for almost two decades, capital 
formation has been far below the level 
it had reached during the sixty years of 
America’s greatest industrial progress. 
From 1869 through 1928 we Americans, 
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instead of living up to the hilt of our 
total production, set aside just about 
one-fifth of the value of our production 
to plow back as investment in our fa- 
cilities for future production. 

We have not been doing that since 
about 1930. As a result—using our his- 
toric 20 per cent of total production as 
the high-water mark—we have been ac- 
cumulating a serious deficit in capital 
formation. 

In the sixty-year period of high capi- 
tal formation, the growth in the rate of 
creation of real wealth—goods and serv- 
ices—was spectacular. Through every 
decade of those times there surged an 
ever widening stream of the necessi- 
ties and comforts of life. In 1919-28 
the gross national product was almost 
twelve times as great as in 1869-78. 
The Nation grew in real wealth at the 
rate of nearly 4 per cent a year. Real 
hourly earnings in manufacturing have 
more than doubled in the past fifty 
years. . 


THE PRESENT Evit: TAXES 


Today our national and international 
responsibilities dre far greater than ever 
before. Yet the Investment needed for 
the country’s economic health is being 
diverted from productive purposes by 
our present system of taxation. No 
longer is America plowing back one- 
fifth af the wealth produced into the ma- 
chine tools and industrial plant needed 
to create more prosperity and more jobs. 

Using this time-tested mark, this 
country is falling short of the supply of 
private saving and investment necessary 
to our economic strength by some eight 
billion dollars a year. 

The cause of the deficit in capital 
formation—the lack of individual sav- 
ing in general, and of individual venture 
saving (the saving that can be risked in 
business investment) in particular—lies _ 
in the Federal tax.system. 
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Our present individual tax system 
has the effect of placing the heaviest 
burden on precisely the income classes 
who otherwise: would provide the largest 
percentage of venture savings. We be- 
lieve the present tax structure should 
be overhauled to prevent the incentives 
necessary for economic strength from 
being destroyed and to keep the sources 
of investment in America’s progress 
from being dried up. 


? 


SOLUTIONS 


It is thoroughly recognized by the 
NAM that there are compelling reasons 
for expenditures to safeguard national 
defense and to achieve the objectives of 
this country’s program to aid European 
recovery. - 

However, these are additional reasons 
for maintaining and expanding our pro- 
ductive power. Government expendi- 
tures come from the funds of the peo- 
ple. If a tax system which does not 
regard the econòmic strength of the Na- 
_tion ås a whole is to drain away the 
fair rewards that make men save and 
~ invest in the tools of production, we 


shall be in no case to provide for mili- - 
tary security, to assist Europe to re- 


cover, or, to maintain the American 
family’s standard of living. 

When faced by unusual additional 
expenses, an individual or a business 
does not need to be persuaded that 
economies in other directions should be 
made. By the same simple logic it 
is apparent that in this period more 
than in all past periods, the people of 
this country cannot afford govérnmental 
waste, extravagance, or nonessential ac- 
tivities. We believe it is imperative for 
Congress to follow continuously a pro- 
gram of trimming down or eliminating 
unproductive or unnecessary Govern- 
ment agencies and activities. 

Considerations of government ex- 
penditures naturally bring the mili- 
tary. budget into focus. We in the 
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NAM believe that present and proposed’ 
military spending should be reviewed, 
to-accomplish three purposes: 

1. To assure adequate funds for the 
military safety of-the United States. ` 

2. To eliminate military spending 
which does not contribute to America’s 
immediate or long-term strength. 

3. To keep the total of military and 
other governmental spending from sap- 
ping America’s strength to produce. 
Without this productive power, no mili- 
tary security program will be able to 
maintain this Nation’s freedom. 

Any review of the Nation’s economic 
problems must include the public debt, 


-which of course is just what the term 


indicates. It is the debt of all the indi- 
viduals who make up the American pub- 
lic. It amounts to nearly seven thou- 
sand dollars for every American family 


of four. - \ 


Proposals have been made to use an 
anticipated Federal surplus to lop off 
some seven billion. dollars of the public 
debt. Economists are not in complete 
agreement as to what might happen if 
so large a portion of the debt were to 
be retired suddenly; but it may be ex- 
pected that its deflationary effect would | 
be the cause of credit dislocations which, 
once under way, might seriously con- 
strict business activity. 

It is the NAM’s conviction that’ the 
public debt should be reduced in a sys- 
tematic way, by an orderly plan which 
will avoid needless inflationary or defla- 
tionary spurts and spasms. We believe 
it would be entirely practicable to re- 
tire the debt within about one genera- 
tion by paying it off at the rate of $2.5 
billion a year, 


Our INTERNATIONAL COURSE 


American industry has registered its’ 
wholehearted approval of the European 
Recovery Program. Now that the pro-- 
gram has been enacted, its success de- - 
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pends largely upon the care with which 
it is administered. To make certain 
that ERP serves the purpose of helping 
the nations of western Europe to re- 
cover the economic self-reliance which 
will mean the national strength to pre- 
serve their democratic freedoms, and to 
keep it from overstraining our own 
economy, Congress should closely super- 
vise the program. ` 


Recovery funds should be used solely 


for the purpose which Congress stipu- 
lates, and the program should be ended 
when its objectives have been accom- 
_ plished. This might seem to be a su- 
perfluous suggestion were it not for the 
well-established tendency of government 
to continue agencies and activities after 
their usefulness is finished. 

Now as never before in our history, 
the United States needs to have an in- 
ternational policy behind which all of 
us stand firm—one which can be ex- 
pressed in terms that all. people will un- 
derstand. Such a policy can be devel- 
oped from these basic truths: that the 
United States is defending the cause of 
peace and freedom for its own people, 
and that we want to co-operate with 
people everywhere who are trying to 
achieve these goals for themselves. 

We can make these goals attainable 
more quickly if we take full advantage 
of our world economic position and lead 
the way toward the removal of all in- 
ternational trade barriers which are not 
essential to the economic and social 
well-being of the natioris concerned. 

Stable currencies also are a most im- 
portant step toward world recovery. 
Only the United States today is able to 
establish a currency the unquestioned 
stability of which can serve as a real 
measure in world trade. We in the 


NAM believe that the United States, ` 


as the world’s greatest creditor nation, 
should accept the responsibility of set- 
ting up free convertibility of our dollars 
into gold. l 
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NAM: ANTIMONOPOLIST 


There is perhaps no economic practice 
which the NAM has opposed more 
firmly and consistently than monopoly. 
When Karl Marx, one hundred years 
ago, was writing his denunciations of 
the European capitalism of his day, the 
monopoly and the cartel were common- 
place. Europeans today do not view ' 
them with any especial distaste, as 
Americans do. Europeans are more apt 
to quarrel over the matter of whether 
a certain monopoly or cartel should be 
in private or government hands. 

But our American competitive enter- 
prise system is very different from the 
static form of capitalism developed in 
Europe-—a capitalism hedged about by 
vested privilege and prejudice, by social 
and class restrictions. On the other 
hand, competition, which assures the 
public of better goods at lower prices, 
is a keystone of our American economic 
practice. ; 

We believe that the American people 
should be protected vigorously against 
any form of monopoly or cartel, private 
or governmental, at home or in the 
realm of international trade.. 


Prorits: THE SORE Spor 


Whether because some businessmen 
have failed to be sufficiently explicit, or 
because of the effectiveness of critics of 
competitive enterprise, an impression is 
widespread that management is opposed 


. to all government regulation of business. 


Industry and business in general are, 
of course, not opposed to regulation. 
However, regulatory policies should be 
limited to those which clearly improve 
the ability of our individual competitive 
enterprise system to serve the public 
interest. 

By free enterprise, as we practice it 
and believe in it, we mean that the way 
our economic system operates should be 
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free from government control. The dif- 
ferences between the two forms of gov- 
ernment-business relationships are pro- 
found, and’ they are of the gravest im- 
portance to the American people. When 


we speak of controls, we mean govern- 


ment agency controls over prices, wages, 
production, distribution, or consump- 
tion. 

Since demands for controls, either 
from the. viewpoint of the adequacy of 
wages or of high consumer prices, often 
are linked with the size of profits, let 
us see, first of all, just how large corpo- 
rate profits were for 1947, 

According to the Department of Com- 
merce, the corporations of this country 
made net profits before taxes of $28.7 
billion in 1947. They paid in taxes 
$11.3 billion, which brought the total 
of profits after taxes to $17.4 billion. 

Of this amount, $6.8 billion were paid 
out in dividends; and again, taxes re- 
duced by some $2 billion this amount, 
which represents only about half of the 
share of the national income stockhold- 
ers received as an average in the ten 
years 1929-38. 

However, :after deduction of the $6.8 
billion dividends, $10.6 billion of re- 
tained earnings apparently were left 
- in the hands of corporations ‘to finance 
the business expansion upon which our 
necessary higher production depends. 

But according to official statistics of 
the Department of Commerce, $5.7 bil- 
lion of the $17.4 billion of reported cor- 
porate profits in 1947 were imaginary 
profits, arismg out of bookkeeping pro- 
cedures used in taking the increased 
value of inventories due to price rises as 
part of profit. In other words, of this 
$10.6 billion which we noted were left 
after the payment of dividends, $5.7 
billion was tied up in the increased 
valuation of inventories brought about 
by higher unit prices. This leaves only 
$4.9 billion theoretically available for 
expansion, 
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Other reports from the Department 
of Commerce indicate that business ex- 
penditures for producers’ equipment and 
for industrial and business construction 
have been running at an annual rate of 
about $15 billion a year. With $4.9 
billion of retained earnings to meet 
these expenditures, business has had to 
draw heavily upon: the liquid assets ac- 
cumulated during the war. It has had 
to borrow extensively from banks and 


` insurance companies, and to raise more 


money through new capital issues in the: 
open market. ' 

We do not believe that the realities of 
the -profit picture support any conten- 
tion that price controls are justifiable 
because profits are too large. 


THOUGHTS ON CONTROLS 


But stand-by control authority has 
been requested by President Truman, 
and it is continually urged by others 
that controls be imposed as a tempo- 
rary expedient, a short cut, since in- 
creased productivity and total produc- 
tion, the obviously sound way, is not an 
overnight solution to our price and.sup- 
ply problems, made more acute by the 
European Recovery Program and our 
military defense requirements. 

Implied in:the various control meas- 
ures which have been offered in Con- 
gress was the thought that since our 
indisputably magnificent wartime pro- 
duction record was achieved under a 
system of government controls, our pres- 
ent difficulties,’ similarly reflected in 


. scarcities, could be overcome in a simi- 


lar manner. : 

It is overlooked that during the war 
period, every effort of our people was 
concentrated upon the production of 
war goods. Our national security was 
at stake, and the needs and desires of 
the people had to be a secondary mat- 
ter. Every possible industry was con- 
verted to produce war goods. No pro- 
ducer needed to be concerned about 
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what might or might not be chosen by 
the public. Our Government and those 
of our allies sent in their war orders, 
and the necessary goods were produced. 

In time of peace, what are the less 
essential uses that would be eliminated 
as they were in wartime? What would 
happen to the companies which had re- 
converted to the production of products 
that might suddenly become outlawed 
or restricted under peacetime controls? 


Such controls naturally would involve ' 


the wage earner. What type of work 
would he go into? Would he have 
to remain unemployed until permission 
was granted for his factory to produce 
again? What would happen to the 
investor whose funds were placed in 
productive facilities which would be- 
come nonproductive? ’ And finally, what 
would happen to the facilities them- 
selves, when they became idle and sub- 
ject to at least partial deterioration? 

` Controls—as the beginning of the 
road toward a managed economy, in 
which the lives of individuals must in- 
evitably be managed in order to man- 
age the economy—have a far greater 
significance than the question of whether 
they might temporarily alleviate a spe- 
cific situation. 

But apart from that larger issue, it is 
the belief of industry that controls never 
have had any effect upon a civilian 
economy except to retard production; 
that they would stifle production and 
disrupt our domestic economy. 


Impossibility of effective controls 


In appraising the workability of con- 
trols, it is pertinent to consider that 
there are some five hundred thousand 
corporations and about three million un- 
- incorporated businesses in the United 
States. It would seem logical that any 
central agency or groups of agencies 
would have to know quite intimately the 
details of all these businesses. No two 
are exactly alike. In a nation whose 
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economy is so vast as ours, billions upon 


billions of facts concerning the opera- 


tions of these businesses would have to 
be sifted, co-ordinated, and balanced 
before any reasonable judgment could 
be made. 

No central group of mortal men 
could possibly learn all of these de- 
tails; but that is what would be neces- 


‘sary to determine even roughly which 


one should receive certain materials, 
and at what prices they should sell 
their products in order to cover their 
costs and earn sufficient profits to en- 
able them to stay in business—to con- 
tinue to produce goods and supply jobs. 

Moreover, no one has demonstrated 
any power to look into the future and 
see how crop failures, disasters, strikes, 
or the actions of other groups or nations 
might cause supply shortages or other- 
wise affect production. 

It is true that the managers of un- 
regimented enterprise cannot always 
foresee what may happen, and can 
make mistakes even if they do. But 
the misadventures of some individual 
firms, while unhappy enough, are not 
likely to disrupt the entire economy, as- 
suming that all businesses are not likely 
to make the same mistakes. But when 
all production is planned by a central 
board, a fundamental mistake or an 
unforeseen development can become a 
disaster so grave as to affect the life of 
everyone in the Nation. 

The flexibility of the free economy is 
the greatest source of its strength. The 
free market is a tested information cen- 
ter in which the behavior of all eco- 
nomic factors is daily reported, ap- 
praised, and acted upon. 

Because we refer to our economy as 
“free,” that does not mean it is a hit-or- 
miss, haphazard process. Actually, its 
operations are planned far more care- 
fully, down to the smallest detail, than 
the operations of a so-called “planned” 
economy could possibly be. The dif- 
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ference is that in a free economy the 
planning is done by individuals who are 
on the scene. of operations and who are 
responsible for their success. 

Attempts to control certain segments 
of an otherwise free economy lead in- 
evitably to distortions in supply and 
production. Then more controls are 
needed to try to rectify an unbalanced 
situation. 
trols; economic contradictions multiply. 


In the process, essential production sags ` 


on the ropes which were meant to hold 
it up. More and more ropes are brought 
in to keep it from collapsing altogether. 


AGAINST SOCIALIZED INDUSTRY 


British business—that segment of it 
not yet nationalized—recently was 
warned by Laborites to curb profits or 
face the prospect of being socialized: 
The Laborites, like collectivists every- 
where, do not seem to realize that own- 
ership or management of an industrial 
unit by the state does not absolve it 
from the necessity of making a “profit.” 
That is, it must be operated efficiently. 
It must create wealth—in Stalingrad, in 
Manchester, or in Detroit. 

Real wealth does not consist of fig- 
-ures in ink on a piece of paper. Real 
wealth is goods. An industrial unit 
must create products of greater value— 
in terms of exchange with other goods— 
than the value of the raw materials, 
equipment use, and human effort which 
were used in their production. Whether 
the margin of such success is called 
“profit,” or some other name more pal- 
atable to socialists, does not matter. If 
there is no margin of productive suc- 


cess, the process is one of inefficiency _. 


and waste—and so much wealth lost to 


the nation and to the individuals en-. 


gaged in that production. 


The NAM believes that to make it 


clear at home and abroad that we do 
not propose to promote socialism, the 
Government should not expand its own- 


Controls beget more con-- 
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ership and operation of productive or 
distributive ventures. On the contrary, 
our Government should retire from such 
projects as quickly as it can. 

As an instance of the need for such 
basic principles, we have the present 
housing shortage. Although 1947 was 
one of the largest construction years in 
our history, the shortage continues. A 
government housing program could not 
solve it, because the fundamental diffi- 


‘culty stems from outmoded, obstructive 
local building codes and from restrictive 


practices. 

We are of the opinion that the Fed- 
eral Government should use its influ- 
ence to end such restrictions so that 
enough private homes can be built at 
reasonable costs to serve the needs of 
American families. i 


LABOR RELATIONS 


No one would be likely to suggest’ 
that America’s “labor problem” has 
been solved.’ But we are convinced that 
substantial progress toward industrial. 
peace has been made since the Labor- 
Management Relations Act was passed. 
The terms of the act are being clarified 
and are becoming better understood. 
We feel that there are many reasons. to 
hope that peaceful and ‚friendly em- 
ployer-employee relations will’ continue 


‘to grow. 


American employers should see to it 
that their policies encourage: 

1. High wages based on high produc- 
tivity, with incentives to encourage su- 
perior performance and output. 

2. Working conditions that safeguard 
the health, dignity, and self-respect of 
the individual employee. 

3. Employment that is stabilized to 
as great a degree as possible, through . 
intelligent direction of all the factors 
that are under management’s control. 

4, A spirit of co-operation between 
employees and the management, through 
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explanation to employees of the policies, 
problems, and prospects of the company. 

We believe that a national labor 
policy should be based on the funda- 
mental principle that equality before 
the law means that both employers and 
employees have responsibility to the 
public as well as to each other. Em- 
ployees should be guaranteed the right 
to organize or unionize without coercion 
by either management or labor. The 
employee’s choice as to organization and 
representation should be respected, and 
he should enjoy the right to work with- 
out regard to membership or nonmem- 
bership in any organization. . 

The functions and responsibilities of 
management 
Government should meet the public’s 
-demand to outlaw industry-wide bar- 
gaining and other monopolistic practices 
—by unions as well as by employers. 


SUMMARY 


In postscript to this review of how 
the NAM estimates the stake of in- 


should be maintained. 
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dustry and of the American people in 
this critical year, we do not think the 
task ahead of us is an easy one. 
The appeal of our American enterprise 
economy is not a siren song which prom- 
ises effortless plenty and complete im- 
munity from the normal hazards and 
challenges of life. To those who dislike 
to deal with their problems realistically, 
it may not seem as attractive as propos- 
als to lay our difficulties in the lap of 
the state. 

But our individual enterprise has 
made us the most economically power- 
ful nation on earth, and at no sacrifice 
of freedom or of opportunity. Our free 
economy is a part of our heritage of 
freedom and, indeed, is inseparable from’ 
our individual, political, and religious 
freedom; and it belongs not to business 
and industry, but to the American peo- 
ple. It is for the American people to 
preserve their free economic system, as 


. they value it; and it is for industry to 


make sure, to the best of its ability, that 
the people’s decisions are founded upon 
a full knowledge of the facts. 


Morris Sayre, Montclair, New Jersey, is president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers and of the Corn Products Refining Company, and director or trustee of a 
number of other such organizations. He is also a trustee of the University of Richmond. 


What the Farmers Want 


By ALLAN B. KLINE 


T IS commonly said that there are 

nearly six million farmers in this 
country, and the United States Census 
does report that many. According to 
the census definition, a farm is any tract 
of land, three acres or more in extent, 
upon which: some farm operations are 
Carried on; or any acreage less than 
that which produces farm commodities 
to the value of $250 or more. The 
census classes as farmers many indi- 
viduals who use the farm primarily as 
.a dwelling place while they earn most 
of their living elsewhere. It includes 
many people in hilly areas who do more 
hunting, fishing, and trapping than they 
do farming. It includes businessmen 
who live on a patch of.land near their 


- offices but who do conduct some farming 


operations. It includes many actual 
farmers who produce little more than 
enough to feed themselves and their 
families. The three million farmers I 
am discussing are those which in 1944 
` each produced farm commodities worth 
$1,500 or more. l 

Due to the wholesale substitution of 
mechanical power for horsepower, a 
smaller and smaller percentage of our 
population is needed in agriculture. If 
nonfarm jobs are not found for the dis- 
placed farm workers, they will consti- 
tute a national problem of underemploy- 
ment on farms. A happy solution to 
the problem would be small industrial 


plants in small towns or in the open 


country, where people could work at in- 
dustrial jobs and still live on their small 
farms, as many of them are doing today. 

The three million so-called farmers 
‘who produce only 10 per cent of all 
farm commodities, and none of whom 
produce commodities worth more than 
$1,500, need other income to enable 


them to enjoy a modern standard of 
living. This entire group, thus, should 
be classed as part-time farmers. Their 
problems differ. widely from ‘those of 
the half under consideration here, the 
three million who are full-time, com- 
mercial farmers, 

As I have indicated, this group pro- 
duces nearly 90 per cent of all United 
States farm commodities. This is the 
group primarily responsible for the huge 
farm production during the war years, 
which was little less than astonishing: 


‘ This is the group which is so important 


to the national economy; the group 
which buys the great bulk of the farm 
machinery, the electrical equipment, the 
water systems, the refrigerators, and the 
other: goods which go with modern 
living. 

These full-time farmers have become 
quite articulate through organization 
during the last fifteen years. More than 
1,275,000 farm families, representing 
the preponderance of the group, now 
make up the membership of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. Our or- 
ganization has expressed its objectives 
quite clearly, and I believe our mem- 
bers are truly representative of the 
great group we are concerned with here. 


‘DRIVE FOR PARITY PRICES 


. First of all, farmers want a fair op- 


portunity to earn enough to enable their 
families to live comfortably, to enjoy in 
moderate degree the better things of 
life, to become éducated according to 
modern standards, and to attain a meas- 
ure of security for their old age. 
During the 1920’s and 1930’s, farm- 
ers made spectacular efforts through 
their organizations to secure Federal 
legislation designed to assure parity or 
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near-parity prices for their products. 
(The parity-price concept is an effort 
to develop a fair exchange value meas- 
ure which will fluctuate with the gen- 
eral price level.) 

Primarily responsible for the drive 
for parity prices was the nose dive in 


farm prices which occurred in 1920-21. 


Industrial wages and prices of manu- 
factured goods remained high in com- 
parison with farm prices during this pe- 
riod. This led farmers to examine criti- 
cally the reasons for “sticky” prices and 
' wages. They found plenty of evidence 
upon which to build a case for agricul- 
ture. They found that transportation 
and utility rates were maintained at 
stable levels through government regu- 
lation; that labor was beginning to 
achieve stabilized wages through the 
great power of collective bargaining; 
that industrial units had grown so large 
as to be able, to some extent’ at least, 
to control prices of manufactured goods 


as a result of the very size of their op- 


erations. 

The principal measure which farmers 
backed during the 1920’s, the McNary- 
Haugen Bill, was twice vetoed by Presi- 
dent Coolidge. Followed the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act and the -Federal 
Farm Board. Farmers had misgivings 
‚about both, but used them to ‘the best 
of their ability. The disappointing re- 
sults are'a matter of record. ) 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


Legislation to encourage the organi- 
zation of farmer co-operatives had been 
on the books for a long time (the Cap- 
per-Volstead Act was passed in 1922), 
and the co-operatives that had been set 
up were generally serving a very useful 
purpose. Additional encouragement was 
given to the co-operative movement by 
the Agricultural Marketing Act, and the 
result was very considerable expansion 
of co-operative business enterprise. This 
fact should be noted well, for it is one 


‘farm laws. 
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tangible result of the efforts of that pe- 
riod to restore agriculture to its right- 
ful position in the national economy. 
Farmers as well as a great many non- 
farmers believe without question that 
the co-operative method of doing busi- 
ness is good for the country as a whole 
as well as for agriculture. They be- 
lieve strongly, furthermore, that co- 
operative business is part and parcel 
of the private enterprise system—an 
anchor to windward against the as- 
saults that are certain to be made in 
the future against that system. 


l 
LEGISLATION FAVORED BY FARMERS 


The Roosevelt administration was re- 
sponsible for several precedent-breaking 
Surviving the Supreme 
Court decision of 1936, and still on the 
statute books, are measures which per- 
mit farmers to regulate production of 
basic farm commodities in the name of 
soil conservation; to store surpluses in 
the ever-normal granary and to secure | 
nonrecourse loans on the stored com- 
modities; and to market certain perish- 
able commodities such as milk under 
collective bargaining arrangements with 
processors under the Marketing Agree- 
ment Act of 1938. There is other legis- 
lation also, but we are concerned here 
principally with the legislation I have 
mentioned. 

Regional hearings all over the United 
States have definitely established that 
farmers generally favor the principles 
underlying this legislation. There is 
great difference of opinion among farm- 
ers as to the price levels which should 
be assured under these laws. Producers 
of certain commodities want very high 
loan levels for stored commodities, 
while others want loan levels primarily 
as a stop-loss device. In the legisla- 
tion referred to is a provision. for giv- 
ing each producer of basic commodities 
a marketing quota which limits the 
amount of the commodity that he is 
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permitted to place on the market. Such 
quotas are operative only when more 
than two-thirds of the farmers partici- 
pating in the program vote affirmatively 
for them. Some groups in agriculture 
want to be able to vote for marketing 
quotas whenever supply is in fair bal- 
ance with demand and when the ever- 
normal granary is full enough to-secure 
the consumer public against shortages. 
Other. groups would like to vote on mar- 
keting quotas only when supplies are 
considerably in excess of demand. 
While we do have this difference of 
opinion, it is clear that farmers want 
some sort of price assurance based upon 
the parity principle. It may be said 
also that the bulk of farmers do not 


want fixed prices or rigid price struc- 


. tures. They want to leave a substantial 
area for the operation of free markets. 
For example, they do not want to main- 
tain corn prices at a rigidly high level 
which would unduly disturb the ratios 
_ between feed grains and livestock prices. 
Too rigid formulas in these things might 
freeze production in an uneconomic pat- 
tern and prevent the shifting of farm 
production to meet changes in consumer 
demand. For instance, with vastly in- 
creased incomes, consumers have indi- 
cated that they like to eat more meat, 


more dairy products, more fruits and 


vegetables than they consumed in pre- 
war days. Shifts in production to meet 
such changes should be relatively easy 
to make, and any legislation which 
would hinder such shifts would certainly 
not be desirable. 


INTEREST IN FOREIGN TRADE 


Farmers want as large a market as 
possible, and therefore they are in favor 
of improving foreign relations, which 
will lead to increased trade. It is true 
that there are forty million more people 
to feed and clothe in the United States 
than there were after World War I, 
which leads some to believe that the 
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foreign market is not nearly so impor- 
tant as it once was. However, it should 
be remembered that the shift to me- 
chanical power on farms has eliminated 
some seventeen or eighteen million 
horses and mules from our farms; and: 
each of these animals required just 


_about the same acreage for subsistence 


as a human being requires. 

The trend, of course, is toward still 
further mechanization. Furthermore, 
the productive capacity of-the United 
States is so great that our farmers could 
supply a very much larger volume of 
commodities for export purposes than 
they customarily have supplied. For 


example, we have grown.as much as 


forty million acres of cotton in the past. 
Now we grow only about half that 
amount. ‘Tobacco production could also 
be enormously increased. 

So we see that farmers are acutely 
aware of the importance of foreign 
trade. It must be admitted that pro- 


- ducers of certain commodities in agri- 


culture exhibit the desire to have their 
cake and eat it too when it comes to 
foreign trade. They want to let in im-. 
ports which will compete with someone 
else rather than with them. These in- 
consistencies are probably fundamental 
in human nature and we should not be 
surprised at them. The hope is that as 
time goes on, improved understanding 


of the whole question of imports and ex- 


ports will lead to the backing of rational 
and constructive policies. 

In spite of the inconsistencies that I 
have noted, farmers have backed the 
reciprocal-trade idea rather consistently 
and they have demonstrated in other 
ways their appreciation of the impor- 
tance of better trade relations. They 
have always insisted that they be fairly 
treated in formulating trade policies. . 
They appreciate. the fact that adverse 
effects on rather large groups may re- 
sult from sudden shifts in policy. They 
have favored gradual shifts in estab- 
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lished policies, so that industries af- 
fected may have opportunity to adjust 
their operations to new conditions. 
‘They are- truly interested in any pro- 
gram designed to advance foreign trade, 
but before approving any such program 
they want to be sure that it is sound. 
It goes without saying that they want 
world conditions stabilized politically 
and economically so that our own coun- 
try may achieve its destiny in a free 
and peaceful world. 


me EXPANSION OF RESEARCH 


The commercial farmer in America is 
now the most efficient producer of food 
and fiber in the world. He has at- 
tained that distinction not only because 
nature endowed this country with a 

‘ marvelously rich soil, but also because 
he has had the advantage of better tech- 
nological research than have those of 
other nations. He has attained it be- 
cause our agricultural colleges have 
trained more farmers in agriculture and 
more technicians as advisers and teach- 


ers than any other country in the world.. 


Farmers want a continuation and ex- 
pansion of the research extension and 
teaching activities centered in the land- 
grant colleges in co-operation with the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. - ; 

Since farming in this country is 
largely a. business of relatively small 
units, most of them family-size farms, 
it is impossible for farmers themselves 
to do the research work that is neces- 
sary. The great bulk of farm research 
must be done by public agencies. 
Farmers want and are entitled to ex- 
panded service in this field. 


To Live wits DIGNITv 


Farmers, like all others, want the ad- 
vantage of easy and convenient trans- 
portation and communication, and they 
want to be able to enjoy the comforts 
that come with modern homes. They 
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want good roads and good schools, and 
the tremendous popularity of the rural 
electrification program demonstrates 
how very strongly they desire the con- 
veniences that electricity brings to the 
home and the barnyard. ; 
Nation-wide activity among farmers 
in the public health field in very re- 
cent years proves conclusively how 
much farm people want improved medi- 
cal and’ hospital service. There has 


. been a sensational growth in the num- 


ber of hospital associations providing 
prepaid. hospital service. The number 
of .medical service associations has in- 
creased remarkably. Farm people have 
participated almost everywhere in ef- 
forts to bring about improvements in 
this field, and in some states, notably 


“Mississippi, they provided the key lead- 


ership which has brought about history- 
making state legislation. 

The farmer likes to produce. He 
wants to be individually as productive 
as possible. He would like to get what 
his production is worth. He would like - 
to improve his-lot and the lot of his 
family. With his neighbors, he would 
like to afford a fine community. He 
wants to be able to live with the dig-: 
nity that is the right of every individual. 
He believes in equality of opportunity, 
and he believes that the concept of 
parity is something that cannot be suc- 
cessfully’ attacked. 

The farmer would like to see more 


peaceful relations between industry and 


labor. He is a capitalist in the true 
sense of the word, but it must be re- 
membered that a large part of his in- 
come is earned by his own sweat. He 
fully realizes that the laborer is worthy 
of his hire, but he also believes that 
there are fundamental property rights 
which should be accorded the greatest 
respect. Because he believes in produc- 
tion, he hates work stoppages in any 
field. He cannot quite understand why, 
if both sides to a dispute believe in col- 
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lective bargaining, production cannot 
go on as usual during a dispute, with 
assurances of a government agency that 
terms of settlement will be made retro- 
active to the date at which the dispute 
arose. 

Faced as he is daily with the somber 
realities of life and of nature’s proc- 
esses, the farmer believes that wealth 
can be created only through abundant 
production. In the farmer’s nature is 


a desire to produce abundantly. At. 


present he faces the hard fact that much 
of his land has been drained of its rich- 
est elements. He believes that restora- 
tion and preservation of our soil are as 
much the concern of the public as they 
are his own. He believes that conserva- 
tion projects which involve expenditures 
clearly beyond the power of individual 
farmers to meet should be charged to 
the public. He believes that the Na- 
tion is fully justified in making rather 
large appropriations for this purpose, 
because the food for future generations 
- depends on the quality of protection 
afforded our greatest natural resource. 


TOWARD A CONSTANT PURCHASING | 
POWER 


A word should be said about what 
farmers do not want. In contacts with 
thousands of farmers each year, I am 
amazed at the number to whom 1933 is 
still a bitter memory. They are con- 


vinced that there is no good reason why 


we should permit conditions to develop 
which will bring on another period 
such as that -which culminated in 1933. 
Farmers believe that wealth can come 
only from production. ‘When they pro- 
duce a bushel of wheat or a bale of cot- 
ton, they cannot understand why either 
unit should not buy as much in goods 
and services one year as another. They 
believe that the Nation itself would be 
better off if something approximating 
such a condition could be attained. 
The farmer’s interest in stabilized 


about stabilization. 
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prices is due largely to the fact that 
changes in the general price level affect 
him to a’greater extent than almost any 
other group. When the general price. 
level declines, prices of farm products, 
along with prices of raw materials gen- 
erally, decline more rapidly than most. 
Prices of goods used in farm production 
decline more slowly, resulting in dis- . 
parity for farmers. ' 

The farmers are the only major group 
which has addressed itself seriously to 
the problem of creating a dollar of fairly _ 
constant purchasing power. The farm- 
ers believe that something could be done 
with money and credit to iron out the 
more violent swings in the purchasing 
power of the current dollar. They do 
not quite understand a credit system 
that makes borrowing easy when you 
need not borrow, but hard or impos- 
sible when you need credit to save your 
business. The great popularity of the 
Federal Land Bank loans has been due 
largely to the fact that they provide for 
long-time loans on land. Farming is 


-usually a slow turnover, and a credit 


system patterned after our commercial 
credit system did not begin to meet 
agriculture’s needs, 

- This is not the place to discuss pos- 
sible changes that might be made in our 


banking, and fiscal structure to bring 


about a more stable monetary unit. 
Suffice it to say that farmers believe the 
currency can be stabilized while still 
maintaining free enterprise. In fact, it 
seems that these violent fluctuations in 
the general price level: are a major 
threat to free enterprise. 

Farmers believe that monetary and 
fiscal controls should be centered largely 
in one monetary authority, with power 
to use devices such as changes in re- 
discount rates, reserve requirements, 
and open-market operations to bring 
In taxation and 
government spending, they are strong 
believers in the counter-cyclical theory. 
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DANGERS IN FEDERAL CONTROL 


Because farmers have supported so 
many projects and programs involving 
government planning and control, it 
might be inferred that they are pretty 
strongly in favor of a managed economy. 
Any such assumption is subject to sev- 
eral qualifications. 
with farm programs, they quickly dis- 
covered the dangers of dictation from 
Washington. They found that almost 
. inevitably, new Federal agencies soon 
gravitate into the familiar Federal pat- 
tern. They found too that it was a 
‘rather natural development for such 
agenetes to speak for farmers at the na- 
tional level. 

Such things were enough to convince 
farmers very quickly of the dangers in- 
herent in programs planned and run in 
Washington. .The result is that in re- 
cent years when farmers and farm 
groups testify before congressional com- 
mittees, they nearly always insist on a 
maximum of local control. 

Farmers have always had -implicit 
faith in the land-grant colleges, the 
state experiment stations, and the state 
‚extension service. One of the biggest 
reasons for this confidence is the fact 
that Federal appropriations for these 
institutions are made on a grant-in-aid 


basis to the states, leaving planning and. 


policy-making largely to state people. 
It probably is fair to say that farm 

people believe that, because of the com- 

plex nature of an industrial economy, 


Government will participate more rather _ 


than less in civilian affairs in the fu- 
ture; therefore it is up to the people, 
through the democratic processes, to 
make sure that the superstate does not 


In their experience 
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develop. We have had experience 
enough to prove that it is possible for 
the Federal Government to take a lead- 
ing part in local or regional affairs 
without taking away any of the rights 


and prerogatives of the people involved. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE FARMER 


‘It has been traditional to refer to the 
farmer as a unique individual, the back- 
bone of our economy, the balance wheel 
of society; farmers represent the last 
great group which practices individual 
enterprise in an economy to a great ex- 
tent dominated by corporate enterprise. 
The United States farmer is unique in 
many ways. For one thing, our coun- 
try is one of the few countries of the 
world in which it is possible for the 
farmer to rise above the status of peas- 
antry.. For another, he has improved 
his efficiency of production at just about 
the same pace as has the industrialist. 
Beyond all this, however, there is some- 
thing about country living and wres- 
tling with the forces of Nature that 
leaves its mark on the character and 
make-up of farm people. The farmer is. 
close to the eternal verities of life. 
Maybe country living is conducive to 
the development of a wholesome phi- 
losophy cf life and a sound sense of 
values, because the-farmer works with 
Nature, and his success can only be 
achieved by co-operation with her laws. 

It is just possible that the farmer 
symbolizes something infinitely precious 
in our national heritage. Maybe he has - 
a contribution to make to our national 


‘life which is important enough to war- 


rant .that he be given a respectful 
hearing. 


Allan B. Kline, Chicago, Illinois, is president of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
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_ years. He was a consultant at the United Nations Conference on International Organiza- 
tion at San Francisco in 1945. He has lectured widely in this country and abroad, and 
for the last three years has been especially active in connection with the International 
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Where Does the Veteran Stand Today! 


By Sam STAVISKY 


es BEEN three years since V—J 
garded either as a hero or a read- 
justment problem. The feeling that 


Day, and GI Joe is no longer re- 


“nothing’s too good” for the boys who - 


came marching home has long since dis- 
sipated. And GI Joe, after an uneasy 
period of wriggling out of his military 
uniform and squirming back into his 
“civvies,” finds to his amazement-—and 
relief—that things at home are not so 
different after all. 

For the most part, GI Joe has be- 

come unrecognizable from Joe Citizen, 
differing from the nonveteran only in 
the pride of having served in uniform. 
He’s concerned with catching up on his 
education .and training, his career, and 
family life, and in the main, he’s fer- 
gotten the vows he once made to reform 
the world back home when he got 
through reforming the world on the 
front lines. 
_ The pendulum-swing attitude by the 
public and the veteran is an encourag- 
ing symptom. It’s an indication of na- 
tional well-being. 


GI Joe is a convenient myth, a senti- 


mental personification of the fifteen mil- 
. ion men—and women—-who served in 
uniform in the Second World War. But 
except in terms of generalities, average 
weights and mean heights, it would be 
impossible to describe him or meee! his 
characteristics. 

Together with the ex-servicemen of 
the other wars, there are today some 
nineteen million veterans in this coun- 
try. That’s enough votes to sway any 
national election, not counting the vet- 
erans’ wives, and their sisters, and their 
cousins, and their aunts. If one of the 
-candidates could only come up with an 
issue—a ringing, emotional issue—which 


would assure him the “veteran vote,” 
he could start practicing White House 
etiquette now, and call off his race 
around the hustings. 


THE Bonus PLANK 


v 


` -The “veteran vote” is rare and ephem- 
eral. Only once in the past two dec- 
ades has there arisen an issue which so- ° 
lidified the overwhelming mass of vet- 
erans. That was the World War I 
bonus, adopted by Congress in, 1936 
over the veto of President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. Even so, it require 
a powerful catalyst—a continuing de- 
pression—to bring about a unified, con- 
centrated reaction of the veterans in de- 
manding cash for services rendered in 
uniform. 

The bonus, however, is no issue for 
the veteran of World War II, at least 
at present. 

Even before the war was over, ef- 
forts were initiated to capture the votes 
of the returning veterans with the lure 
of a whopping bonus. Bonus bait was ' 
the prize package offered by the score 
of political-tinged veterans organizations 
that sprang up in the wake of the war. 
Besides peddling prejudices, the Rev. 
Gerald L. K. Smith held out the re- 
ward of $1,000 in bonus cash, contin- 
gent on his attainment of power via the 
Nationalist Veterans. of World War II. 


‘The Christian Veterans of America, a 
_product of Frederick Kister, promised 


$2,500. And Joe McWilliams, one time 
self-styled “Fuehrer of Yorkville,” out- 
shone all the rest of the hate-hucksters 


` with a bonus of $7,800 via his service- 
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man’s reconstruction plan. ` 

The rightist fringe, however, had no 
monopoly on the bonus. The Commu- ` 
nist Party came up with a bonus too. 


WHERE DOES THE VETERAN STAND TODAY? 


But neither extreme right nor left made 
much out of the bonus in terms of at- 
tracting members. 

. In the first place, the bonus for 
World War II veterans has not been— 
and is not—a hot issue. National pros- 
perity together with the generous pro- 
visions of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 


ment Act, popularly known as the “GI. 


Bill of Rights,” plus two “little bonuses” 
in the form of mustering-out pay: and 
accumulated-leave pay for enlisted men, 
has put off to the future any strong 
demand for a “real” bonus. Secondly, 
the veteran doesn’t need to turn to 
elther lunatic fringe for a bonus plank; 
he can get it with such respectable, con- 
servative, and substantial veterans or- 
ganizations as the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars and the Disabled American Vet- 
erans. . 


The World War I bonus 


Curiously; although the World War 
II bonus is no issue in national-level 
politics, the 
raised the ghost of the World War I 
bonus to win the “veteran vote.” In a 
pamphlet entitled “The Veterans’ ‘Case 
Against the Democrat-New Deal,” vet- 
erans are told that Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt twice vetoed the World War 
I bonus. No mention is. made of the 
fact that the bonus was also vetoed by 
Republican Presidents Coolidge and 
Hoover. Nor is any mention made of 
the bonus march in 1933, and of the 
ensuing clash between the marchers and 
American troops under General Douglas 
MacArthur, acting on direct orders of 
President Hoover to clear the marchers 
out of Washington. l 

The oversight possibly has some con- 
nection with the Republican sponsor- 
ship of the booklet, and Bonner Fellers’ 
authorship of it. General Fellers was 
an aide to General MacArthur in the 
Pacific and is presently heading up the 


Republican Party has - 


that of housing. 
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reactivated veterans relations division of 
the Republican National Committee. 


A minor issue 


The bonus will be an issue in six 
states this November, with the peo- 
ple of Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, South 
Dakota, Washington, and Wisconsin vot- 
ing on state-paid veterans service com- 
pensation proposals. Nine states—Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, together with 
Alaska—are already paying out bonuses. 
(Twenty states voted bonuses after 
World War I.) But even in those states 
where the bonus is an issue, it is not the 
only issue, or even the most important 
issue. In 1946, for example, Maine’s 


‘Governor Horace Hildreth, seeking re- 


election, favored a state bonus. His 
opponent, a World War II veteran, 
opposed the bonus on the ground that 
the state’s ex-GI’s would have to foot 
the bill. Hildreth was elected, but the 
bonus was defeated. 


THE Issue: HOUSING 


There is, and has been since the end 
of the war, a genuine veterans issue— 
But it is such a com- 
plex, bewildering issue that the veteran 
doesn’t know whom to blame for the 
housing shortage. His own leaders, 
both in Congress and in the veterans or- 
ganizations, confuse him. He is beset 
with a wide variety of contradictory 
panaceas. 

Through the GI Bill of Rights and 
other benefits, Uncle Sam has proved 
himself generous with the ex-servicemen 
of World War II. In the matter of 
decent housing, at rents and prices 
within the reach of the average ex-GI, 
however, Uncle Sam has made a mess of 
things, 

Three years after V-] Day, tens of 
thousands of veterans are still living 
with in-laws, kinfolk, neighbors, and 
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strangers, In one or two rooms. Rental 
housing .at $50 a month, ownership 
housing at $6,000—the levels which the 
average veteran can pay—are still 
talked about rather than built. l 

At long last, after weary and bitter 
squabbles over the public housing fea- 
= ture of the legislation, the major vet- 
erans organizations have reluctantly 
backed the Taft-Ellender-Wagner long- 
range housing bill as a feasible solution 
to the problem. Even so, favorable ac- 
tion must await the Eighty-first Con- 
gress. 


Opposition to housing controls 


The American Legion, largest and 
most influential of the veterans groups, 
helped kill housing controls on the 


ground that free enterprise would then ` 


build more homes. Its leadership at- 
tacked the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill 
and its successor, the TEW bill, as 
being socialistic, communistic, and not 
“germane” to veterans housing. When 
this ostrichlike attitude came. under 
sharp attack from the World War II 
rank and file, the Legion’s ruling clique 
selected a special housing committee of 
ex-GI’s to hold hearings on housing. 


Before the hearings began, the com-. 


mittee’s chairman announced, in effect, 
that whatever else, the committee was 
against TEW. l 

The Legion then came up with sev- 
eral scrambled housing programs, and 
managed after much rewriting to get its 
Veterans Homestead bill, which is sup- 
posed to encourage veterans housing 
co-operatives, through the House Vet- 
erans Committee. It was a waste of 
time and energy, since everyone knew 
in advance that the impotent Veterans 
Committee. would not be able to get its 
housing measure to the floor. 

In the last weeks of Congress, the 
Legion’s executive committee turned 
turtle and announced that henceforth it 
would not actively oppose TEW any 
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longer, and would positively back~such. 
legislation if the Congressional leaders 
would tack the Veterans Homestead 
bill on to it. 

Only the'numerically weak but ar- 
ticulately loud American Veterans Com- 
mittee backed the Wyatt emergency 
housing program down the line, and 
fought from the beginning for the WET 
long-range housing program. The Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars—second to the 
Legion in numbers—at first tried to 
dodge the issue, but young Representa- 
tive Jack Kennedy, of Boston, led a 
revolt of the delegates to the 1946 Bos- 
ton convention and came up with an 
endorsement for TEW. Effective sup- 
port of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
however, was nullified for a year by 
Commander-in-Chief Louis Starr, who 
announced that the delegates—who also 
elected him—didn’t know what they 
were doing when they voted to back 
TEW. 


STATUS OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


For all of its fumbling of the housing 
issue, the American Legion, with its 
membership of more than three million, 
is the most important of the veterans 
groups. Since after the First World 
War, when it was created under the 
friendly eyes of the American military 
authorities, the Legion has been fore- 
most spokesmen for the organized vet- 
erans. 

After World War II, the Legion’s 
membership was trebled by the onrush 
of GI’s. The Legion offered them a 
going and growing concern, with a 
physical plant worth more than two 
hundred million dollars, with a know- 
how for getting jobs, political plums, 
and pensions. Most of the veterans 
legislation after World War I can be at- 
tributed to the Legion’s effective lobby- . 
ing, and the Legion claims, with much 
merit, authorship of the GI Bill of 
Rights, a farsighted piece of legisla- 


- of America’s communities. 
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tion: providing opportunities in educa- 
tion and training, in home ownership, 
in business and farming for readjusting 
servicemen. 

. Lhe Legion’s strength emanates from 
its fifteen thousand posts rooted in most 
Its member- 
ship is conservative, sincerely concerned 
over communists and national security. 
“To question the motive or ideals of the 
Legion’s combined thinking,” declates a 
Legion publication, “is to question the 
fundamental principles of America.” 


The “kingmakers” 


As with other . long-established or- 
ganizations, including the political party 
units of our democratic system, the 


Legion is run by a small group of lead- ' 


ers, known as “kingmakers” and “policy- 
makers.” By means of political deals 
and swaps they have managed through 
the years to retain control. of the key 
Legion posts and to guide the policy of 
major Legion decisions. 

For the most part, the rank and file 
of the Legion think along the same 
lines as the leaders. They approve and 
applaud: when the leadership indulges 
in Red-baiting, or demands a closed 
door immigration policy or military con- 
trol of the atom bomb. But sometimes 
the leadership overextends itself, and 
then it lacks the grass-roots support 
which makes the Legion’s voice so at- 
tention-compelling in the halls of Con- 
gress. For instance, the Legion’s lead- 
ership has been beating the drums for 
universal military training for two dec- 
ades now, but there’s been no noticeable 
ground swell from back in the home- 
town posts in ‘favor of such legislation. 

Through its many posts, the Legion 
has become an integral part of the 
American community. It’s shown pro- 
gressive leadership in the fields of child 
welfare, juvenile delinquency, and re- 
habilitation. On national domestic is- 
sues the Legion usually takes a stand 
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on the right side of the fence. In for- 
eign affairs, the Legion, since World 
War II, has broken away from its isola- 
tionist point of view, and has pretty 
much followed the bipartisan policy of 
the present administration. 

Although it has over a hundred labor 
posts, the Legion has generally taken an 
antiunion slant. The Legion, nation- 
ally, fought the Ku Klux Klan, but on 
the local level, the Legion has been 
given a black eye by taking the side of 
strikebreakers, or by such irresponsible 
acts as dishonoring a war hero because 
of his Nisei lineage. | 

Looking to the future, the Legion is 
already preparing its leaders from 
among its World War II members. It’s 
safe to predict that tomorrow’s leaders 
of the Legion will follow the footsteps 
of their predecessors, differing, perhaps, 
in the size of the step but not at all in 
purpose and direction. 


“Orp GUARD” or VEW 


The Veterans of Foreign Wars is an 
offshoot of the Spanish-American War 
veterans. It predates the Legion, and 
is distinctive in that it is limited to men 
who served on the high seas or on for- 
eign shores. Before Pearl Harbor, the 


_ VFW had a membership of less than a 


quarter-million, and served but to echo 
the sound and fury of the Legion. It is 
historically a fact that the VFW did 
start the fight for the World War I 
bonus, but it took the Legion to put it 
over. 

The VFW has reached the remarkable 
membership figure of around two mil- 
lion-—remarkable in that the VFW looks 
like the Legion and acts like the Legion 
on most issues, but is neither as influ- 
ential nor as affluential as the Legion. 


‘The fact is, that even VEW leadership 


can’t explain what’s drawn so many vet- 
erans of World War II into their or- 
ganization. One theory is that many 
of the ex-GI’s shied away from the 
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Legion in the belief they’d get a warmer 
welcome and equal service in the VFW. 
Despite the meteoric upsurge of VFW 
rolls, the leadership has remained in the 
hands of the “Old Guard,” many of 
whom can trace their. service to the 
Spanish-American War. ‘Thus far, every 
attempt of the predominant World War 
II membership to seize control has 
failed. 

The “Old -Guard” runs the VFW, 
just as the “kingmakers” run the Le- 
gion. Now and then, a convention 
momentarily takes things into its own 
hands, but the “Old Guard”——like the 
Legion’s “kingmakers”—-can and does 


sidestep or by-pass the mandates of its _ 


encampment. During the past three 
years, when with brilliant leadership the 
VFW might have taken the ball away 
from its rival by concentrating its en- 
ergies on a vital issue like housing, the 
VFW stuck by its tradition of moving 
its officers up the rungs of the organiza- 
tional ladder. As a result, its com- 
manders-in-chief have been tried men 
and true—but inept. 

Despite its bumbling leadership, the 
VFW. does have some little prestige in 
Washington. This influence is attribut- 
‚able to the VFW’s astute legislative 
representatives, who know where and 
when: to throw their weight around. 
They are exceptions, however, for the 
VFW boasts it is an organization of 
little people, and the “Old Guard” sees 
to it that it is led by such.. 


POLITICAL INVOLVEMENT 


Both the Legion and the VFW are 
nonpolitical in that they have an ap- 
proximately equal number of Demo- 
crats and Republicans and therefore 
stay out of partisan politics. But they 


do get involved in political issues. They 


would, for example, outlaw the Com- 
munist Party. Both groups have been 
used as. political levers, as during the 
fight for the merger of the armed forces. 
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The Legion came up for the merger, but 
the VFW, after first backing the idea, 
shied away when Jimmy Van Zandt, a 
former commander-in-chief, made a pas- 
sionate plea against the unification pro- 
gram. Van Zandt, a firebrand orator 
and always a favorite of the VFW, was 
a Navy captain at the time. He didn’t 
argue the issues; he merely cried aloud 
that a vote for the merger was a vote 
against Jimmy, and that was more. than 
the little people—who loved Jimmy— 
could take. Presently a Republican 
Congressman from Pennsylvania, Van 
Zandt is still a dominant figure in the 
VFW, which conveniently comes up’ 
with resolutions when he calls for them. 


DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS 


The Disabled American Veterans — 
sprang: up after World War I to cater 
to the special problems of the men in- 
jured and sickened in service. DAV 
has around 130 thousand members to- 
day, more than double its pre-Pearl 
Harbor rolls. Pensions and legislation 
for the disabled are the major goals of 
the DAV. On the infrequent occasions 
that the little brother of the “big three” 
sallies into political questions and na- 
tional issues, the DAV will be found 
right behind the American Legion. The 
reason for this “me too” attitude, ac- 
cording to Past National Commander 
Dow Walker, is that 90 per cent of the 
DAV members also belong to the Le- 
gion. 


WORLD War II ORGANIZATIONS 


World War II spawned several score 
of veterans organizations, but only two 
—the American Veterans Committee 
and the American Veterans of World 
War IT (the Amvets)—have withstood 
the test of time. The American Veter- 
ans Committee went off on a new tack, 
proclaiming themselves “Citizens First, 
Veterans Second.” This swing away 
from the orthodox veterans line was in 
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itself enough to engender the suspicion 
and hostility of the established order 
such as the Legion and the: VFW. 
When the AVC formulated a set of prin- 
ciples which was definitely: “liberal’’— 
left of center—the other veterans or- 
ganizations sneered “Communists,” and 
ostracized the fledgling group. 


Crusading AVC 


The AVC was formed by a small 
band of. idealists and intellectuals. Its 
membership today is made up of liberals 
and unionists, educated, articulate, and 
. some burning with the zeal of crusaders. 
Yet, the AVC has been able to attract 
no more than a hundred thousand mem- 
bers out of the millions of veterans of 
World War II. 

The “‘Commie’-labeling” by the 
older organizations hurt AVC. The 
young group had the courage of its con- 
victions when it barred Jim Crow-ism 
within its ranks and that cut its mem- 
bership potential. AVC came out early 
for a wide range of humanitarian legis- 
Jation, like food rationing in the United 
States to alleviate world famine; social 
legislation, like the 75-cents-an-hour 
Minimum wage bill; economic legisla- 
tion, like elimination of international 
cartels. It was a fine, idealistic pro- 
gram, but it scared away thousands of 
veterans who didn’t understand the is- 
sues, 

The AVC is fated to be a small veter- 
ans group, and to serve as a gadfly .or 
whiplash for the other organizations, 
stimulating them, irritating them, mak- 
ing them stop and think. 


Cautious Amvets 


Just as the VFW fumbled the ball, so 
did the Amvets muff picking it up. The 
Amvets was formed by a group of veter- 
ans whose chief interest was to build an 
organization of ex-GI’s which would not 
be absorbed by the Legion. As against 
the Legion’s wealth, experience, and 


- dred thousand members. 
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clubhouses, the Amvets offered young 
veterans the opportunity of taking over 
immediate leadership in a new organiza- 
tion, and of charting their own course 
instead of following. the trail blazed by 


. the older organizations. 


The Amvets, from the beginning, — 
tried to steer a middle-of-the-road 
course, slipping off now and then to 
right of center. Where AVC was bold 
and lusty, Amvets was cautious and 
hesitant; where AVC was specific on 
issues, Amvets was vague; where AVC 
blithely ignored the dignity of the older 
organizations, Amvets tried hard not to 
offend. This “watch my step” approach 
did gain for the Amvets a Congressional 
charter—AVC offended too many Con- 
gressmen to obtain that distinction—but 
it didn’t bring in any more than a hun- 
Thus far, at 
least, Amvets differs from the Legion 
and VFW only in being run by and for 
veterans of World War II. 


POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 


The veterans organizations—and the 
Legion in particular—have often been 
used as springboards to political office, 
even though they all claim aloofness 
from party politics. AVC has been ac- 
tive in getting out the vote and in en- 
dorsing, at least by implication, the 
“liberal” candidates for office. A group 
of AVC-ers, calling themselves “Veter- 
ans for Eisenhower,” carried on a “draft 
Ike” campaign, although no one—cer- 
tainly not the General himself—ever 
made it clear whether he was a liberal, 
conservative, or political Hottentot. 

General J. M. Wainwright, the hero 
of Corregidor, plumped hard for his old 


-Commanding Officer with his Veterans 


for MacArthur ~Committee, and gath- 
ered around him a political mélange 
of MaéArthur admirers, isolationists, 


_ “Hearstlings,” and America First-ers. 


Warren Wright, Chicago banker and 
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Republican machine officeholder, who 
twice has tried and failed to become 
“kingmaker” of the Amvets, took over 
the reins of the MacArthur band wagon 
—short as the ride was. The Mac- 

Arthur boom may have scared the regu- 
‘ lar politicians, but it gave some ex- 
GIs a chance to form a “Veterans 
Against MacArthur” movement. Mac- 
Arthur, for all his outstanding general- 
ship in the Pacific—and he was out- 
standing—failed to win the popular ad- 
miration of his men, unlike such war 
heroes as Eisenhower, Bradley, and 
Patton. T 

Of course, all the candidates for the 
party nominations have had veterans 
committees working for them—even 
Henry Wallace. But Wallace threw 
away any chance of getting a substan- 


tial veteran vote by testifying against - 


universal military training, with the 
statement: “If we need trained reserves, 
we now have 15 million veterans of 
World War II who constitute a reserve 
of trained personnel that will be avail- 
able at least 10 more years.” 

There was a brief period after the 
Second World War when it appeared 
that the veterans might organize and go 
to town. It was on the night of August 
2, 1946 that shots were fired in Athens, 
Tennessee, by a band of outraged veter- 
ans who turned out the county’s Demo- 
cratic machine with bullets after being 
illegally frustrated at the ballot box. 
Was this the spirit of the minutemen 
who rallied at Concord? Or was this 
an evil manifestation of storm troopers 
in action? After the shooting irons 
cooled off, events that followed gave 
evidence that it was forthright indig- 
nation, not the conspiracy of an organ- 
ized squadristi, that inspired the shoot- 
ing. The Athens incident encouraged 
small groups of veterans elsewhere to 
buck the machine bosses, but these 
turned out to be isolated actions on the 
local level. 
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_How evaluate the “veteran vote”? 
Gallup polls indicate that veterans split 
their vote politically like the civilian 
population in the same age group. 
Sometimes, veterans organizations and 
interests claim the overthrow of a candi- 
date by their vote. So it was when ex- 
Marine officer Joe McCarthy beat Sena- 
tor Bob LaFollette for the Republican 
Senatorial nomination a couple of years 
ago. The margin was 6,900, and it was 
claimed that “Leatherneck” McCarthy 
got his majority from veterans. Maybe 
so, but if so the veterans abandoned one 
of their best friends in Congress—on 
the basis of LaFollette’s vote on veter- 
ans legislation-—to back an unknown 
quantity. McCarthy, a major stum- 
bling block in the way of the TEW 
housing program, has hardly proved to 
be a good “friend of the veterans.” 


VETERAN BENEFITS 


Approximately half of Congress is 
made up of veterans of one war or an- 
other. (There are eight World-War II 
veterans in the Senate, forty in the 
House.) The great majority belongs to 
the Legion. The Legion can and does 
bring pressure to bear on the veterans 
in Congress, but as a matter of fact, 
some of the best “friends of the vet- 
eran” are themselves nonveterans. The 
reason is obvious. 

Congress has, with rare exceptions, 
done: well by the veterans, certainly 
since the days of the Grand Army of the 
Republic. None, however, has been 
treated as generously as the ex-GI of 
World War II. As pointed out before, 
the ex-GI received two “little bonuses”: 
mustering-out pay and accumulated pay 
for unused leave during war service. 
But the big benefit—and one of perma- 
nent value to the nation as well as to 
the veterans who took advantage of it— ` 
was the GI Bill of Rights. 

Under the GI bill, the education and - 
training of ex-servicemen is subsidized 
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by Uncle Sam. Eight million veterans 
have already obtained eligibility certifi- 
cates, indicating intent to make use of 
the benefit. This fall, some two million 
veterans will be attending school under 
the GI bill; well over half a million will 
be undergoing job training; and a quar- 
ter-million more will be training to run 
their own farms. 

Nearly a million and :a half loans 
(mainly for homes, but some for setting 
up business and buying farms) have 
been guaranteed for veterans under the 
GI. bill. Whatever else, this “benefit is 
helping get a roof over the heads of the 
home-hungry veterans, 

The third major benefit of the GI bill 
- Is the readjustment allowance of twenty 
dollars a week. Nearly eight million 
veterans have made some use of this 
unemployment compensation, collecting 
more than three billion dollars while 
seeking work or awaiting entrance to 
school, : 

Congress also raised pensions, in 
keeping with the rising cost of living, 
and similarly increased allotments to 
GI students and job trainees. All in 
all, Congress for the first two years 
after the war held out an open hand for 
the returning veterans. | 
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Meanwhile, under the emergency di- 
rection of General Omar N. Bradley, 
Veterans Administration made Hercu- 
lean efforts to match the needs of the 
returning veterans. Major General Paul 
Hawley and Dr. Paul Magnuson went 
to work and raised VA medicine from 
a moribund state to the highest stand- 
ards in the nation. The two doctors 
fought off the politicians’ raids for po- 
litical pork—-veterans hospitals in their 
home bailiwicks—in order to tie in the 
VA hospitals with the nation’s great 
medical centers and thereby assure top- 
notch medical talent for the veteran pa- 
tients. Their success is one of the 
wonders of modern-day medicine. 

Even today, ‘Uncle Sam is spending 
around seven billion dollars on veterans 
benefits, or about twenty cents out of 
every dollar that goes to operate the 
Federal Government. Most of the bene- 
fits for veterans of World War II were 
enacted by a Democratic Congress, but 
that was only because the Democrats 
were in power. The veterans don’t feel 
particularly obligated to the Democrats 
for these benefits; they feel they would 
have got them under any administra- 
tion. 

And so they would have. 


Sam Stavisky, Washington, D. C., is a journalist on the staf of the Washington 


Post specializing in civil rights and veterans affairs. 


He served for three years as combat 


correspondent with the Marines in the Pacific, and on his return was for two years 
veterans affairs editor. He has been a newspaperman since 1933, and has contributed 
articles on veterans and national affairs to various publications. 
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Bipartisanship in American Foreign Policy 


O 


By Benjamin H. WILLIAMS 


NE .of the most characteristic 
manifestations of nationalism is 
the tendency toward solidarity when 
external danger threatens the existence 
or independence of the national state. 
The desire to prevent the subjugation 
or defeat of the nation is, in a unified 
country, perhaps the most vigorous of 
political emotions. In such a country, 
in the face of outside danger the ordi- 
nary rivalries of domestic politics seem 
trivial and unworthy. > 
So strongly can political leaders count 
on this reaction that iw numerous in- 


stances in domestic crises, when the life. 


of a government has been threatened by 


internal dissension, leaders have sought 


to plunge their country into foreign dis- 
putes in order to force a condition of 
national unity. The Japanese militarist 
_ government, after a resounding defeat 
in the elections of April 1937, began 
war in China in July of that year. One 
of the reasons for starting hostilities at 
that particular time appears to have 
been the fear of an overthrow of the 
administration by the more democratic 
opposition. As soon as war was under 
way, the internal antagonism to the 
government vanished. 

On the other hand, in democratic 
countries, when there is no issue of na- 
tional security involved, the influences 
of regional, economic, and social dis- 
similarities and the party struggle for 
political position tend to emphasize fac- 
tional differences in foreign as well as 
domestic policies. 

This article will first probe some 
situations in which partisanship has ex- 
isted with regard to American foreign 
policy. It will then examine the pres- 
ent situation of power politics into which 
the United States has entered after a 


century of isolation and will seek to ` 
consider the extent to which the new 


' fears for Americã security have, in this 


election year, solidified the major par- 
ties on international issues. 

Generally the major parties have dif- 
fered on foreign policy when such policy 
has been of sufficient importance to at- 
tract popular attention and when no 
serious external danger to the country 
has been present. 


PARTISANSHIP IN WAR or 1812 


Previous to and during the War of 
1812 there were serious party differ- 
ences regarding the -conduct of our 
policy toward Europe. The well-known 
party conflict of that time is apparently 


inconsistent with the main thesis of this 


article, that dangerous ` foreign situa- 
tions: preclude party differences. It 
should be pointed out, however, that the 
country was not then nearly so well 
unified as it has later become. Com- 
munication and travel were slow; local 
areas were far more autonomous than 
now. In fact, there was much doubt as 
to whether the social causes working for 
nationalism could prevail over the dis- 
ruptive forces of sectionalism. The 
Federalists, entrenched in New Eng- 
land, were relatively friendly. to Great 
Britain and critical of France, while 
the Democratic-Republicans, strong in 
the agrarian south and west, favored 
France against Great Britain. During 
the administration of the Federalist — 
President John Adams an undeclared 
naval war was waged with France in 
1798, while under the Democratic-Re- 
publican administration of James Madi- 
son occurred the War of 1812 against 
Great Britain. 

Even in that period the unifying in- 
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fluence of external danger tended in a 
measure to rally support around the 
party in power. The Federalists dur- 
the naval operations against France ex- 
perienced a temporary increase in popu- 
larity, the publication of the “X Y Z 
Correspondence” having helped to si- 
_ lence: much of the opposition. In the 
War of .1812 the Madison administra- 
tion received the support of most of the 
country. Although there was a con- 


siderable New England opposition to ` 


the war, this attitude turned out to be 
highly unprofitable to the Federalists. 


“After their opposition to the War of. 


1812 and their threats of nullification 
in the Hartford Convention,” says a 
historian of American political thought, 
“the Federalist Party practically disap- 
peared.” 1 


UNTIL THE CIvIL WAR 
Following the War of 1812 the Na- 


tion was:for a century comparatively. 


safe from involvement in European con- 
flicts. Expansion to the west was con- 
ducted largely under the guidance of 
the agrarian party of Jefferson and 
Jackson, which, with the exception of 
two Presidential terms, was in power 
from 1801 to 1861. The issue of slave- 
state and free-state representation in 
_ Congress injected ‘into the question of 
expansion much sectional and.party bit- 
. terness. The Whigs were opposed to the 
annexation of Texas and to the Mexican 
War, while the Democrats were strongly 
favorable to both. Abraham Lincoln, 
then a Whig Representative in Con- 
gress, criticized the war-as unconstitu- 
tional and unnecessary. The Whig 
platform of 1848 referred to it as “a 
foreign and aggressive war.” ‘Two ex- 
planations may be made regarding this 
party difference on foreign policy. In 
the first place, the security of the 

1 Raymond Gettel, History of American Po- 


litical Thought (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1928), p. 187. 
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United States from external attack was 
not seriously involved. In the second 
place, the country was not united; in 
fact, it was on the brink of a gigantic 
civil conflict. 

When sectional differences threatened 
the existence of the Union in 1861, Sec- 
retary of State William H. Seward pro- 
posed an aggressive policy against cer- 
tain European countries likely to lead 
to war. “If the Lord would only give 
the United States an excuse for a war 
with England, France, or Spain,” he 
said, “that would be the best means 
of re-establishing <internal peace.” ? 
Though Seward’s plan was never car- 
ried into effect, its proposal indicated 
how fully the Secretary recognized the 


unifying influence of serious foreign 
u 


controversy. 


THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 


After the Civil War the issue of ter- 
ritorial expansion was dormant for sev- 
eral decades. It re-emerged in 1898 
and again brought about a dispute, al- 
though in this instance the attitudes of 
the parties were the reverse of those of 
a half-century earlier. The Republican 


Party, strong in the industrial and finan- 


cial areas, favored various projects of 
expansion; the Democratic Party, still 
dominated by agricultural states, op- 
posed the taking of new territories as 
“imperialism.” Perhaps the fact that 
the Republican ` administration con- 
ducted the war with Spain and drafted 
the ensuing peace treaty was partly re- 
sponsible for the new party positions. 
At any rate, the Democrats chose im- 
perialism as the dominant issue of the 
campaign of 1900. The party platform 
declared: 


... the burning issue of imperialism 
growing ‘out of the Spanish war involves 


. *Samuel Flagg Bemis, A Diplomatic His- 


tory of the United States (New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1936), p. 367. 
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the very exi$tence of the Republic and the 
destruction of our free institutions. .We 
regard it as the paramount issue of the 
campaign, 


Despite the language of the foregoing 
statement, the existence of the United 
States was not at stake in this foreign 
policy, and the country could afford the 
luxury of a party controversy. 


THe LEAGUE oF NATIONS 


The disagreement between the par- 
ties over the League of Nations, 1919- 
20, was to no small extent a conflict of . 
‘the “outs” versus the “ins.” It was a 
fortuitous matter that the Democrats 
were in power and the Republicans 
were not when the settlements of World 
War I were arranged in Paris. 
seems to be no reason in the nature of 
the composition of the parties why the 
Republicans should have been more 
isolationist than their opponents. The 
struggle for power in the election of 
1920, however, brought about a party 
conflict over the League. This was 
possible because the voters were not in 
1920 convinced that the security of the 
Nation was really involved. 

The timing of the final Senate vote 
on the Covenant is worthy of some at- 
tention. During the war the American 
people had felt the need of co-operation 
with other countries for mutual de- 
fense, and strong sentiment had existed 
for an international league. This state- 
ment is attested by a poll of chambers 
of commerce taken in 1915 by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce in 
which 96 per cent of the local cham- 
bers voted that the United States should 
take the initiative in forming a league.? 

' The fact is also shown by the strong 
support given to the proposal for a 

league by many leaders of both parties, 
including a number of Republicans who 


8See Enforced Peace, published by the 
League to Enforce Peace, New York, 1916. 
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later became outstanding opponents of - 
the League of Nations. 

When the war was over, the belief 
that American security would be pro- 
moted by a league waned rapidly. The 
opponents of the League realized that 
this sentiment was running out, and 
accordingly fought a delaying action. 
The matter was not decided until more 
than two years after the Armistice, 
when many Americans had come to feel, 
rightly or wrongly, that the League 
would serve as a protection for foreign 
nations rather than as a safeguard for 
, the United States. The sense of urg- 
ency from the standpoint of our own 
national defense had been lost. 


FACTORS IN PRESENT BIPARTISANSHIP 


Two conditions have been developing 
within the United States that are fa- 
vorable to a greater degree of biparti- 
sanship in foreign policy than we have 
known in the past. They are an in- 
creased national unity and a chronic 
sense of external danger. Although 
there are still sectional differences 
within the United States, there are few 
important regional divisions on vital 
matters of foreign policy. Our present 
national unity is partly due to the tra- 
dition of living together under. one gov- 
ernment. The memory of the separate 
colonial entities, that was still fresh in 
the early nineteenth century, has been 
blotted out. Cultural influences have 
brought about a more perfect solidarity. 
Continuous progress toward the greater 
division of labor, between both indi- 
viduals and communities, has knit the 
American nation:state into a huge ‘in- 
dustrial area in which each region plays 
its essential part. Improved facilities 
in transportation and communication 
have helped to develop the relatively 
strong nationalism of the mid-twentieth 
century. Where it once took weeks and 
even months to send a message from 
one section of the United States to an- 
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other, a man standing before a micro- 
phone can now speak directly and in- 
stantaneously to the national audience. 

Meanwhile, changes in world politics 
have created new responsibilities and 
hazards for the United States and have 
brought a unifying response to dangers 
affecting the national security, The 
technological development which makes 
it possible for an airplane carrying a 
_tremendously destructive: bomb load to 
cross the Atlantic in a few hours re- 
duces the defensive value of the ocean 
_ barrier. The balance of nation against 
nation in Europe, which in the past 
protected this country from assault by 
any one of the European powers, is 
gone. The United States, which previ- 
ous to World War II was only a sec- 
ondary participant in the great-power 
political competition, has now become 
' one of the two major military powers in 
the world. Every important interna- 


tional issue, whether the fact is popu- ` 


larly understood or not, is in some way 
related to our rivalry with Russia, a 
rivalry which may some day test the 
resources of the United States to the 
utmost. ' 


UNIFYING EFFECT or WORLD War Il 


The need for the present bipartisan- 
ship in foreign policy was apparent at 
the beginning of World War II, before 
this country was actually a belligerent. 
In his message to Congress of Sep- 
tember 21, 1939, President Roosevelt 
stated: “These perilous days demand 
co-operation between.us without trace of 
partisanship. Our acts must be guided 
by one single hardheaded thought— 
keeping America out of this war.” The 
President then announced the practice 
of conferring with both Democratic and 
Republican leaders on the needs of for- 
elgn policy. 

The German invasion’ of Norway, 
Denmark, the Low Countries, and 
France increased the sense of appre- 
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hension in the United States. National 
defense became the program of the 
hour, and requests for funds to build 
up the Army and Navy received bi- 
partisan support. This co-operation 
continued after Pearl Harbor, both in 
the conduct of thé war and in planning 
for the peace. Beginning in 1942 Mr. 
Hull called in congressional leaders of 
both parties to aid in formulating the 
peace settlements and the plans for the 
postwar organization.* , 

The device of calling upon Repub- 
lican and Democratic congressional 
leaders at this point:was prompted by 
the criticisms of President Wilson for 
his failure to take Senate leaders of 
both parties with him to Paris in 1919. 
The error was not repeated. The 
United States delegation to the United 
Nations Conference on International 
Organization at San Francisco in 1945 
was composed of eight members as fol- 
lows: Secretary of State Edward Stet- 
tinius, Hon. Cordell Hull, Senator Tom 
Connally, chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, Senator 
Arthur Vandenberg, a Republican mem- 
ber of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
Hon. Sol Bloom, chairman of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives, Hon. Charles Eaton, a 
Republican member of the Foreign Af- 


fairs Committee, Commander Harold 


Stassen, former Republican Governor 
of Minnesota, and Miss Virginia Gilder- 
sleeve, dean of Barnard College. Both 
Senator Vandenberg and Congressman 
Eaton, as well as Senator Connally and 
Congressman Bloom, had been among 
those previously called in for consulta- 
tion by the Secretary of State. 

The holding of the United Nations 
Conference while the war was still in 
progress was a stroke of strategy. The 
parties were as united in the acceptance 
of an international organization as they 


4The Memoirs of Cordell Hull (New Vork: 
Macmillan, 1948), Vol. 2, p. 1635. 
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had been during the progress of World 
War I. Both President Roosevelt and 
Governor Dewey in the Presidential 
campaign-of 1944 strongly advocated 
an international organization of the 
type that would bring about a just and 
lasting peace. The decision on the 
United Nations Charter, taken in the 
United States Senate on July 28, 1945, 
while the war was still in progress, was 
an overwhelming and nonpartisan vic- 
tory. The Charter was accepted by: a 
vote of 89 to 2. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY 


With the shifting of the control of 
Congress from the Democrats to the 
Republicans following the elections of 
1946, new tests of bipartisanship ap- 
peared. The Republicans found them- 
selves in a rare position to criticize and 
block the policies of the administration. 
Certainly a number of party disputes 
involving foreign policy arose, and some 
commentators professed to see the wan- 
ing, if not the passing, of bipartisanship. 
The principle of national security, how- 
ever, remained an important influence 
in reducing factional controversy. This 
influence was particularly present dur- 
ing the consideration of the Marshall 
plan for European recovery. 

The United States has been through- 
out its history sensitive to danger from 
Europe, the home of the most destruc- 
tive culture in history and until World 
War II the center of the world’s strong- 
est military forces. Problems dealing 
with European ‘politics create much 


more serious apprehensions than do- 


those connected with Latin America or 
the Far East. The prospect of’ a 
devastated Europe coming under the in- 
fluence of an ideology and a superpower 
which would be unfriendly to this coun- 
try has had a profound effect on public 
opinion and has carried our thinking on 
the question of European recovery above 
the level of party politics. l 
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The European Recovery Program, al- 
though originating with the Democratic 
administration, has had from the be- 
ginning the support of most Republican 
leaders. Senator Vandenberg, in re- 
porting the Economic Cooperation Act 
of 1948 in the United States Senate-on 
March 1, declared: “In the name of 
peace, stability, and freedom it deserves 
prompt passage.” ë Some parts of the 


administration’s request were amended ` 


in the measure formulated by the Re- 
publican Congress. The $17 billion 


over-all figure was replaced by a sys- . 


tem of year-to-year appropriations. In- 
stead of placing the administration of 
the act in the Department of State, 
Congress set up a separate agency, the 
Economic Cooperation Administration. 
And China was made an additional 
beneficiary. 


That such a vital and complicated ` 


plan should be changed materially un- 
der discussion is natural enough. The. 
give and take between the administra- 
tion and Congress indicates the more 
strongly that the measure is bipartisan 
—the work of both parties. When the 
decision authorizing the program came 
in the House of Representatives on 


March 21, the Republican vote (includ- | 


ing paired votes) was 173 for’ and 64 
against. The Democrats voted 160 for 
and 12 against. A later act appropriat- 
ing money to carry out the plan for one 
year beginning April 2, however, cre- 
ated a split between the Republican- 
controlled houses. The House of Rep- 
resentatives made some cuts in the sums 
asked for and spread the amount 


granted over 15 months instead of 12, 


months. After a sharp conflict the 
Senate, led by Senator Vandenberg, re- 
stored most of the sums and made pos- 
sible their expenditure in 12 months. 
Thus on the Economic Co-operation 
Act the greatest clash came not between 


5 Congressional Record, March 1, 1948, Vol. 
94, p. 1981 (preliminary edition). 
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Republicans and Democrats but be- 
“tween Republicans. . 


TRADE POLICIES 


With regard to the Democratic pro- 
gram for more liberal trade policies, a 
clear-cut division between the parties 
. appeared for a time to be imminent. 
The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
is the cornerstone of the Democratic 
commercial policy. Widespread. reduc- 
tions have been made in ' American 
tariffs under it, and foreign tariffs on 
American goods have been reduced. It 
is a chief implement by which the United 
States has sought to bring about world- 
wide agreement to the. doctrine of liberal 
trade. The Trade Agreements Act, ac- 
cording to the President, is a contribu- 
tion to the building of a prosperous and 
peaceful world. Its emasculation or 
abolition would, from the Democratic 
viewpoint, destroy confidence in the en- 
tire program of stimulating the flow of 
trade. 

There is probably no strong public 


belief at present that the Trade Agree-. 


ments Act is vital to American security, 
and the pressure of public opinion for 


a bipartisan policy on that score is ap- 


parently not great. There are reasons 
aside from those of security, however, 
which tend to bring the parties together 
on this question. The two great sets 
of economic interests, those of agricul- 
. ture and manufacturing, which formerly 
encouraged the parties in theii disputes 
over tariffs, are in the process of chang- 
ing their attitudes. Agriculture, which 
once pressed the Democratic Party to 
support a low-tariff policy, has suffered 
something of a change in heart since 
many American agricultural products 
have lost their favorable low-cost po- 
sition in world trade; and accordingly 
“many farm organizations have become 
protectionist. On the other hand, the 
manufacturing interests, once the in- 
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spiration of Republican high-tariff en- 
actments, are now divided. Numerous 
low-cost producers strongly support the 
reciprocal trade program, while their 
high-cost brethren oppose it. 

There has been something of a scram- 
bling of party loyalties within each of 
these great economic blocs. Accord- 
ingly, the former economic and regional 
reasons for differences between the two 


, parties on tariff questions are no longer 


clear-cut. 

This year the Reciprocal ‘Trade 
Agreements Act, which would have ex- 
pired on June 12, came up for consid- 
eration before a Republican Congress. 
The tradition of party conflict over 
tariffs created the expectation on the 
part of some that the Republicans would 
elther kill the act or so weaken it that 
it would die of attrition. The House of 
Representatives prepared a bill which 
cut the period of extension of the act 
from three years to one and included a 
clause permitting Congress to veto new 
agreements that carried tariff conces- 
sions beyond points fixed: by the Tariff 
Commission. On May 26 the House 
passed this bill by the following ma- 
jority (including paired votes): for the 
bill, Republicans 231, Democrats 19; 
against it, Republicans 5, Democrats 
158. Few votes are more certainly 
partisan than this. ; 

The Senate on June 14, however, 
eliminated the congressional veto on 
trade agreements. The time of exten- 
sion of the aċt in the Senate version re- 
mained at one year. The Barkley 
amendment introduced in the Senate to 
extend the act for three years brought 
forth a clearly partisan result. The 


_ amendment was defeated by a negative 


vote of 1 Democrat and 47 Republicans 
as compared with an affirmative vote of 
40 Democrats and 1 Republican. The 
bill was then earried by a much less 
partisan vote, in which 23 Democrats 
joined the Republican majority. 
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The votes on the extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act indi- 
cated a sharp difference between the 
parties on the issue of one year or three. 
How far does this show a fundamental 
split on commercial policy? Senator 
Vandenberg intimated during the dis- 
cussions that it did not show a split at 
all. He said: “I shall support the pro- 
posal [the Senate version] without the 
slightest fear that it will injure the re- 
ciprocal trade program in the slightest 
degree.” The reference in the Repub- 
lican platform to commercial policy will 
be referred to later. 


LIMITED SCOPE OF BIPARTISANSHIP 


There has been room for disagree- 
ment between the parties over some 
matters in foreign policy. The Repub- 
licans, for example, have stood for a 
stronger support of the Chiang govern- 
ment in China than the Democrats have 
wished to accord. ‘Senator Vandenberg 
commented on April 16, 1947 that bi- 
partisanship was limited in its scope, 
when he said: 


There is a considerable amount of mis- 
understanding about the so-called biparti- 
san foreign policy in this. country....I 
have never been consulted about the Chi- 
nese policy or the Pan-American policy or 
many other policies.® 


The Republicans have also noted in 
their platform the limited character of 
bipartisanship. 


EXPRESSIONS OF THE REPUBLICAN 
PLATFORM 


An examination of the Republican 
platform, however, shows no effort to 
raise major issues in the field of foreign 
affairs. In fact, the platform gives the 
impression that there is considerable 
Republican agreement with Democratic 
Ronee: The act of the Republican 


6 Consressohal Record, Ba 16, 1947, Vol. 


93, p. 3474, 
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Congress in implementing the Marshall 
plan is referred to as “the most far- 
reaching measure in history adopted to 
aid the recovery of the free world on a 
basis of self-help and with prudent re- 
gard for our own resources.’ 

The party differences of the past con- 
cerning international organization seem 
largely to have disappeared.’ The Re- 
publican platform supports the United 


- Nations as the world’s best hope for 


collective security, and promises to aid 
in promoting its effective al and < 
use. 

The issue of Zionism -brings forth 
some Republican criticism of Demo- 
cratic policy, the platform stating that 
the “vacillation of the Democratic Ad- 
ministration on this question has under- 
mined the prestige of the United Na- 
tions.” The party goes on to call for 
full recognition of Israel with its boun- 
daries as sanctioned by the United Na- 
tions, as well as for aid in developing 
its economy. Nothing is said about the 
use of force, the Republicans evidently 
sensing the explosive character of the 
situation, as have the Democrats. 

On the question of foreign trade 
policy the platform says: 


At all times safeguarding our own in- 
dustry and agriculture, and under efficient 
administrative procedures for the legiti- 
mate consideration. of domestic needs, we 
shall support the system of reciprocal trade 
and encourage international commerce. 


The plank is ambiguous and does not 
approve reciprocal trade agreements; 
neither does it oppose them. 

Finally, the principle of bipartisan- 
ship is officially sanctioned in the plat- 


"form, as follows: 


We are proud of the part that the Re- 


_ publicans have taken in those limited areas 


of foreign policy. in which they have been 
permitted to participate. We shall invite 
the minority party to join us under the 
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next Republican’ Administration in stop-. 


ping partisan politics at the water’s edge. 


No Major ConrFLict IN 1948 


In the autumn of 1948, no doubt 
much partisan campaign language will 
be used with regard to questions of for- 
eign policy. Republicans will denounce 
the Democrats for the manner in which 
they have conducted policy rather than 
for the principles which they have pur- 
.sued. Secrecy and vacillation may be 
castigated in glowing rhetoric. The 
Democrats may be expected to take 
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their opponents to task for failure to 
give full congressional support to the 
reciprocal trade agreements program. 
There will be much sniping, no doubt, 
but no major battle is to be anticipated. 
Growing international tensions do not 
provide a favorable situation for do- 


-mestic controversies over world affairs. 


Altogether, when the 1948 campaign is 
contrasted with some of the violent con- 


 flicts of the past, one of its most strik- 


ing characteristics is the absence of 
vital disputes between the parties on 
foreign policy. 
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. The Political Aims of Organized Labor 


EDITORS’ NoTE.—An article by a single 
author was projected for this space, deal- 
ing with the basic philosophies of organ- 
ized labor on governmental regulation, 
especially in connection with the Taft- 
Hartley Act, and indicating whether 
labor will support one party as distins 
guished from the. others. An unex- 
pected last-minute development pre- 
vented the publication of this article, 
however. .As a substitute, the spe- 
cial editors present below the. official 
proposals made by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to the Resolutions 
Committee of the Republican National 
Convention, and -the official proposals 
made by the Congress of Industrial Or- 
‘ganizations to the corresponding com- 
mittee of the Democratic National Con- 
vention. 


AFL PROPOSALS 


TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


We demand the repeal of the Taft- 
_ Hartley Act and the re-enactment of the 
Labor Relations Act which was in effect 
prior to the enactment of the . Taft- 
Hartley Act. The ten months of ex- 
perience with the Taft-Hartley Act have 
demonstrated it to be'a complete fail- 
ure. These ten months of administra- 
tion of the act have shown clearly: 

First. That contrary to the act’s 
preamble (Sec.. 1 (b)); which reads, 
“... it is the purpose and policy of 
this act, in order to promote the full 
flow of commerce, to prescribe the legiti- 
mate rights of both employes and em- 
ployers in their relations affecting com- 
merce...” the act undermines the 
constitutional, civil and economic rights 
of workers. 

Second. The act has failed to en- 
courage the peaceful settlement of man- 
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agement-labor disputes and to reduce 
the number of strikes.” Through its 
many one-sided provisions in favor of 
management, it has encouraged the anti- 
union employer to adopt an arbitrary 
and hostile attitude toward employes. 
Thus it has engendered in employes 
suspicion and resentment and actually 
created industrial unrest.. 
Third. The act is impossible of > 
administration. The records of the 
NLRB reveal an increasing backlog of 
cases--almost double the largest num- 


‚ber in the history of the board—seri- 


ously delaying the settlement of labor 
disputes and further engendering indus- 
trial unrest. 

Fourth. The act is discriminatory 
class legislation. The requirement that 
trade union officers execute anti-com- 
munistic affidavits without requiring a 
similar affidavit to be executed by em- 
ployers and management officials is 


‘Clearly class legislation and an invasion 


of the field of civil rights of citizens of 
the United States. 

Fifth. The act is an invasion of the 
civil rights of citizens of the United 
States in that it prohibits union politi- 
cal activity. This denial of the right of 
free speech and freedom of the press is 
obviously contrary to the provisions of 


-the First Amendment to the Constitu- 


tion of the United States. 

Sixth. The act resurrects govern- 
ment by injunction, thus placing the 
full weight of government power on the 
side of employers in industrial disputes 
at the discretion of a single individual 
without restraint—the judge issuing the 
injunction. The. availability to employ- 
ers of such government power presages 
the ultimate destruction of -most trade 
unions. 

Seventh. The act contains provisions 
which -invite destructivé and delaying 
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`- litigation in labor disputes and un- 
dermine. the well-established American 
policy of collective bargaining. The 
use of these tactics actually creates in- 
dustrial unrest. 

Eighth. Union shop elections Hape 
disproved the claims of the sponsors of 
the act and sustained the assertions of 
the American Federation of Labor that 
union members and other employes ap- 
prove of union shop agreements. Over 
70 per cent of the cases filed with the 
NLRB during the last nine months have 
been requests for union shop elections. 
Less than 1 per cent of these elections 
have rejected the union shop. Over 99 
per cent of the persons voting have fa- 
vored the union shop. Unions should 
be free to negotiate union conditions of 
work without interference. 

Ninth. The act outlaws secondary 
boycotts and thus interferes with -and 
restricts legitimate trade union activi- 
ties. Since unions are forbidden to aid 
or assist one another against a sec- 
ondary employer whose efforts and re- 
sources are being devoted to the defeat 
of the union’s demands, they are, in 
effect, compelled to contribute to their 
own destruction. 

‘Tenth. The-act, as a whole, com- 
pletely undermines trade unions and 
prevents effective collective’ bargaining 
and it does not promote peaceful indus- 
trial relations. 


PROGRAM TO CURB INFLATION 


We demand an effective and compre- 
hensive program to curb inflation. This 
program should mobilize the voluntary 
efforts of all group of citizens—business, 
-labor, consumers, farmers—and supple- 
ment voluntary effort with government 
` action where and when necessary.’ 
‘For more than a year inflation. has 
‘been cutting away the purchasing power 
of the American people. Large seg- 
ments of our population—workers, pen- 
sioners, annuitants, persons living on 
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small incomes—are seriously affected. 
Due to high prices, several million 
families are unable to buy sufficient 
quantities of the necessities of life. 
More than 12,000,000 families spent 
more than they earned in 1947, either 
to meet high living costs or to buy. the 
family equipment they needed, accord- 
ing'to a Federal Reserve Board study 
just released. 

The consumer price index of the La- 
bor Department, after declining from 
January through March, rose again in- 
April to a new all-time peak, slightly 
above the previous high point. Prices 


` of the necessities of life will probably 


continue to rise unless effective meas- 
ures are taken to check inflation. The 


demand for American goods under our 


program for European aid and our in- 
creased military appropriations exert an 
upward pressure on prices which fur- 
ther threatens the standard of living of 
American workers and other low-income 
groups. While consumer prices rose 14 
per cent in 1947 over 1946, incomes of 
American consumers rose only 10 per 
cent. A program to check this price 
rise is essential. 

Already a number of leading manu- 


- facturers have shown their desire to 


bring about a much needed downward 
adjustment of prices. Inflation can be 
checked, however, only by a concerted 
effort of all groups. Under a free en- 
terprise system the first step should be 
a vigorous program of voluntary ac- 
tion. Such action must be initiated by 
the federal government calling upon 
citizens’ organizations to develop a 
joint program and mobilize ae efforts. 
to make it effective. Ä 

The program of the Kain Party 
to curb inflation should make the fol- 
lowing provisions: 

a. Authorize the Economic Advisers 
to call into consultation cooperating 
committees of business men, labor, agri- 
cultural and other groups to develop a 
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joint program to check inflation. The 
full influence and prestige of the United 
States government should be placed be- 
hind this voluntary effort. 

b. Strengthen the voluntary A 
tion program for scarce materials al- 
ready operating under the United States 
Department of Commerce. 

c. Follow monetary and fiscal poli- 
cies which will check abnormal increases 
in money supply and bank credit. 

d. Carry on a vigorous program to 
sell .United States savings bonds to 
American consumers. 


“ WORLD PEACE 


We urge a strong declaration for 
world peace, reasserting firm belief in 
the principles .of the United Nations 
and disavowing all ambition for terri- 
torial gains and economic or cultural 
imperialism. Further, we urge an un- 
equivocal position on the following: 

a. We favor strengthening of the 
United Nations by— 

(1) Abolishing the -veto power of the 
five permanent members of the Security 
Council and substituting therefor majority 
rule on all matters within its jurisdiction; 

(2) Amending the Charter which would 
provide for direct citizen participation in 
United Nations deliberations in accordance 
with the report of the Executive Council 
of the San Francisco convention set out at 
Pages 38 and 39 thereof. 

b. We urge vigorous opposition to 
universal military training in peacetime. 
It breeds wars. 

c. We urge vigorous prosecution of the 
European Recovery Program through- 
‚out its full contemplated period of op- 
eration in a manner that will assure the 
rehabilitation of the Western European 
nations. Nothing less than the full 
program will do the job. 


HOUSING 


We demand authorization of an ade- 
quate federal housing program to pro- 
vide decent housing facilities for the 
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large number of low-income families of 
our nation who cannot secure adequate 
accommodations. 

While the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics states that 90,000 dwell- 
ing units were started in construction 
during April of 1948, few of these units 
will be placed on the market at a figure 
that will be within the reach of the in- 
come of many of the wage-earners. The 
federal housing program should provide 
for publicly assisted low-rent housing 
similar to the program launched before 
the war under the United States Hous- 
ing Act. These locally initiated and 


` developed projects are vital to balanced 


reconstruction and healthy cleaning-up 
of our communities. Home ownership 
is the necessary and desirable goal of 
most American workers. The program 
should, therefore, provide for assistance 
to American workers in the purchase 
of homes for equitable and reasonable 
financial charges, corresponding to the 
risk assumed by the lender, but at a 
figure that will bring the purchase of 
homes within the reach of workers. 
This program should be based firmly 
on the principle that the availability of 
a decent home to every family is the 


responsibility of the whole community. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


We urge endorsement of a broad pro- 
gram of federal aid to education con-. 
sisting of four parts. Such aid is to be 
given without federal control so long as 
the states meet minimum standards laid 
down in the legislation for their gen- 
eral guidance in the expenditure of the 
funds. The endorsement of federal aid 
should include: 

a. A billion dollar program of fed- 
eral aid to raise the standards of the 
schools themselves as educational insti- . 
-tutions and to provide equal educational 
opportunity for every child, without 
discrimination because of race, = 
creed or national origin. 
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b. Federal funds to be made available 
for services to needy children to protect 
their health and welfare and to make it 
possible for them to remain in school. 

c. A Labor Extension Service to be 
established in the Department of Labor 
similar to the Extension Service con- 
ducted by the Department of Agricul- 
ture for farmers. 

d. The school lunch program to be 
on a basis adequate to extend its full 
benefits to every child in America. : 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


We urge commitment to a strong pro- 
gram for social insurance to include: 

(1) Universal coverage of all wage- 
earners both in the continental United 
States and its territories. 

. (2) Voluntary retirement at the age 

of 60, 

(3) A substantial 
benefits. 

(4) The provision of sick benefits 
under unemployment compensation laws. 

Approximately 40 per cent of all 
wage-earners are still without protec- 
tion under the Social Security Act 
against the hazards to the family of 
premature death of the wage-earner and 
dependent old age. Employment in 
agriculture, domestic service and non- 
profit institutions, self-employment and 
federal employment not covered by the 
Civil Service Retirement Act should be 
covered by the Social Security Act, with 
application to all areas under United 
States jurisdiction. 

The present benefits paid under the 
Social Security Act are grossly inade- 
quate. The maximum payable at the 
present time is $44 a month on retire- 
ment and the average amount of such 


increase in all 


payments is $21.90 per month. This is- 


below the amount allowable under the 
public assistance grants to aged per- 
sons in many states. The advisory 
council appointed by the Senate has 
recommended a-change in the formula 


` 
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for computing the benefit which would 
approximately double the amount of 
primary benefit, the minimum primary 
benefit and the family benefit. 

Already some states have begun to 
pay sickness and injury benefits under 
their unemployment compensation laws. 
Their purpose has been to provide some 
income to the wage-earner when he is 
deprived of employment through no 
fault of his own. During illness a wage- 
earner is in éven greater need of income 
than when employed. The purpose 
could be accomplished by amending the 
standards in the Social Security Act 
which must be met by state laws to ob- 
tain approval and be eligible to receive 
administrative funds from the federal 
government. 


TAXATION 


In the future tax revision considera- 
tion should be given to the following: 

a. Priority should be given to the 
elimination of imposed excise taxes 
which contribute to inflationary price 
levels and are burdensome to producers 
and consumers. 

b. Personal income tax exemptions 
should be increased to relieve family in- 
come necessary to maintain adequate 
minimum living standards. 

c. Federal and state tax systems 
should be integrated to eliminate exist- 
ing overlapping, confusion and dupli- 
cation. l 

d. Loopholes in federal and state 
income and gift tax laws should be 
eliminated and administration should 
be strengthened. 


MEDICAL CARE 


We urge a broad program of compre- 
hensive medical care insurance. 
It is an admitted fact that only per- 


_ sons with incomes in the upper brackets 


can meet the cost of proper medical 
care. This means many millions of our 
people are deprived of necessary medi- 
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cal care. Since the people of our na- 
tion are its most valuable resource, this 
failure to bring medical care within their 
financial reach is wanton wastage un- 
dermining our security and our pros- 
perity. The findings of the Army medi- 
cal examiners in regard to draftees dur- 
ing the recent war indicate the inade- 
quacy of present medical care. There 
should be a federally operated system 
covering all persons in the United States 
and its territories. 

This federal aid program should in- 
clude construction, equipment and ‚op- 
eration of medical centers for. diagnostic 
‚purposes and expansion of training fa- 
cilities for persons desiring to enter 
all branches of the ‘medical profession. 
Private services cannot breach the gap 
between the cost of medical care and 
the ability of self-supporting individu- 


als to pay, nor can private effort meet . 


the need for hospital and medical serv- 
ices in sparsely settled areas without 
federal aid. 


HicHer MINIMUM WAGE 


We urge an amendment to the Fair 

Labor Standards Act providing for a 
minimum wage of $1 an hour. The 
present 'minimum wage of 40 cents an 
hour is completely unrealistic and with- 
out relation to the present-day living 
standards, cost of living or prevailing 
rates. 
The recent study of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in regard to the city 
worker’s family budget in a number of 
cities found that the cost of such a 
budget ranges from $3000 to $3450 a 
year, depending on the city. A wage 
of $1 an hour, 40 hours a week for 52 
weeks, totals $2080. . 

While collective bargaining agree- 
ments have established wage rate at $1 
an hour or above for many skilled 
workers, there still remain millions of 
workers whose wage rates are below the 
figure. The great disparity between the 
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annual income needed to furnish the 
city ‘worker’s family budget as defined 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
the actual family income of millions of 
workers has forced many wives needed 
at home and many minor children who 
should be in school to take employment 
for the purpose of supplementing the 
family income. Overcrowding of fami- 
lies by reason of doubling up in homes, 
improper diet, neglect of health and 
education and juvenile delinquency all 
result in large part from substandard 
family income. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The functions removed from the De- 
partment of Labor should ‘be restored 
and the Labor Department should be 
provided with adequate funds to make 
it an effective instrument of the federal 
government to promote the welfare of 
the workers of the nation. 

a. Functions.—The Conciliation Serv- 
ice, the Children’s Bureau and the ad- 
ministration of federal workmen’s com- 
pensation should be returned to the 
The United 
States Employment Service, the ad- 
ministration of old-age and survivors’ 
and unemployment insurance should be 
transferred to the Department of La- 
bor. The functions of these agencies 
relate to the welfare of workers so that 
their inclusion in the Department of 
Labor would give assurance of the kind 
of administration essential to the pur- 
poses of their function. 

- b. Appropriations——The drastic cuts 
in the appropriations for the whole De- 
partment of Labor in recent years have 
greatly reduced its effectiveness. Re- 
ductions for the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics for the fiscal years 1947 and 1948 
have greatly handicapped that agency 
in serving the need for factual informa- - 
tion. The labor and research functions 
of the. Children’s Bureau have been 


wiped out and only enforcement of the, 
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child labor provisions of the Wage- 
Hour Law remains. Practically all of 
the functions of the Division of La- 
bor Standards have been destroyed or 
drastically reduced. Apprentice. train- 
ing should be expanded. Appropria- 
tions for these specialized functions of 
the Department of Labor, in addition 
to its general functions, should be suff- 
cient at least to restore them to their 
full former stature so that the Depart- 
ment of Labor might perform its statu- 
tory duty in promoting the welfare of 
the workers of our nation. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 


Time and experience have demon- 
strated the urgent need for the enact- 
ment of fair employment practice legis- 
lation with enforcement provisions and 
a commission to administer said act. I 
respectfully recommend that you de- 
clare in favor of the enactment of this 
legislation. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYES 


(1) General revision of the salary 
schedules of the Classification Act of 
‚1923, as amended, and elimination of 
ceilings both as to pay and overtime. 
General revision of Public Law 134, as 
amended, bringing grade and pay into 
conformity with existing economic con- 
ditions. Amend and bring up to date 
the Federal Employes’ e 
Act. 

(2) Provide adequate appropriations 
for all agencies commensurate with their 
work-load to insure security on the job 
for employes doing satisfactory work; 
provide statutory limitations in use of 
military personnel in civilian jobs; pro- 
vide a within-service training program 
within the classified service and a gen- 
eral policy of promotions from within 
the service. with recognition of seniority 
in all personnel transactions, seniority 
to be the determinant when other fac- 
tors are equal. 
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(3) Provide for greater participation 
in personnel matters by employes and 
employe organizations, with union em- 
ploye representation on all wage boards 
set up to fix the pay of government em- 
ployes, particularly on Army, Navy, 
Air Force and departmental wage 
boards. 


CIO PROPOSALS 


The U. S. under the great leadership 
and inspiration of President Roosevelt, 
has set up a standard for all the peo- 
ples of the earth. 

We propose that this convention 
adopt a Roosevelt Platform. We recall 
the objectives proclaimed by Roosevelt 
for.a post-war America in the new eco- 
nomic bill of rights: © 


The right to a useful and remunerative 
job; the right to earn enough to provide 
adequate food and clothing and recrea- 
tion; the right of every farmer to raise 
and sell his products at a return. which 
will give him and his family a decent liv- 
ing; the right of every businessman, large 
and small, to trade in an atmosphere free 
from unfair competition and domination 
by monopoly; the right of every family to 
a decent home; the right to adequate medi, 
cal care and the opportunity to achieve 
and enjoy good health; the right to ade- 
quate protection from the economic fears 
of old age, sickness, accident and unem- 
ployment. 


We recognize that these basic rights 
cannot be achieved by words alone. 
They require action. They require can- 
didates pledged in good faith to these 
great objectives. They require a Con- 
gress similarly pledged and similarly 
motivated. 

The 80th Congress, under a reac- 
tionary Republican leadership, has fos- 
tered repression instead of freedom, in- 
security instead of protection, inflation 


instead of stability, special interest in- 


stead of the general welfare. 
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The people know this. Working men 
and women know this. In four succes- 
sive national elections, under the great 
leadership of Roosevelt, the American 


people voiced their determination to 


g 


move forward with confidence toward 
this program of security and abundance. 
They again will respond to a call. sin- 
cerely made with the courage and will 
to achieve these goals. 

Basic Security: The vital factor in an 
organized, orderly society is the basic 
security of the individual. If this þasic 
security. is absent, there can be no such 
thing as the common good or the gen- 
eral welfare. 

Each individual must be free to exer- 
cise his human rights— economic, politi- 
cal, and civil, 

C ollective Bargaining: If our economy 
and institutions are to remain free, 
genuine collective bargaining must be 
safeguarded and extended. 

The Taft-Hartley Law has under- 
minéd ‘the national policy established 
during the Roosevelt administration. 
This law attempts to take us back in 
the direction of the old evils of indi- 
vidual bargaining. 

The T-H Law has been directly re- 
sponsible for the revival of government 
by injunction. The Act constitutes a 
dangerous challenge to the right of free 
speech and to our free press. It has 
increased industrial strife, upset union 
security provisions in thousands of ex- 
isting agreements and opened up oppor- 
tunities for endless lawsuits by un- 
scrupulous employers against unions. 

This convention should forthrightly 
demand the repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. The experience under the law 
has demonstrated the truth of Presi- 
dent Truman’s statement when he ve- 
toed the law and said, “It is a bad 
bill. It is bad for labor, bad for man- 
agement, and bad for the country.” 

` Fair Labor Standards: To assure 
workers and employers alike of fair 
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treatment, our laws governing minimum 
wages and maximum hours must be con- : 
siderably strengthened. The principle 
of equal pay for equal work regardless 
of race or sex must be generally applied 
throughout American industry. 

Production and Distribution: Be- 
tween June of 1946, the effective end 
of OPA, and the beginning of 1948, the 
cost of living has gone up more than 
one-fourth. This rise unfortunately still 
continues. As a result, families are 
hard put to buy food and clothes, let 
alone anything beyond. The high cost 
of living is a household reality. 

The 80th Congress has ignored re- 
alities and in so doing has contributed 
to the inflationary spiral. 

We reiterate the need for an effective 
program of control over prices and for 
immediate and effective legislation by 
the Congress to restore price controls 
over the basic necessities of life. 

The best preventive of inflation and 
exploitation through shortages of goods, 
is the exercise of proper price controls 


.by the government. 


Housing: The lack of housing re- 
quires no detailed analysis. It is real; 
it is here; and there presently exists no 
detailed orderly plan for its alleviation. 
The government must give effective 
leadership to the private building con- 
struction industry. It must apply sys- 
tems-of allocation and price control in 
distribution of building materials. 

We must, however, recognize the void 
in our housing requirements that can- 
not be met by private industry. This 
void must be filled by the government 
with publicly financed and operated 
housing projects available to persons in 
the low-income brackets at reasonable 
rents. 

In view of the delay in providing 
adequate housing, we urge that effective 
rent controls be restored. 

Health: The health of the people is 
an integral part of their security. We 
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must admit frankly that our technologi- 
cal advances in the field of industrial 
production have not been .matched in 
other related fields such as that -of 
health and medical care. 

The present system of financing medi- 


cal care and its related fields must be’ 


greatly improved and expanded. We 
can no longer accept invalid arguments 
against national health insurance plans 
which will. afford both members of the 
medical profession and its consumers of 


medical care, free choice in the ren- 


dition of acceptance of medical care. 
We must give to the health of the peo- 
ple at least as much regard as we give 
the education of the people. 

Education: Our educational system 
must be greatly expanded and im- 
proved. 

Specifically we urge adequate federal 
aid for all education, and enactment of 
the Labor-Education Extension Service 
to provide for adult workers. 

-Social Security: A minimum program 
should embody: 

1. A substantial rise in the present 
level of old-age benefits and a reduction 
in retirement age. This level has been 
unchanged for 9 years, during which 
time the cost of living has moved up- 
ward. 

2. An extension of the entire social 
security program, including unemploy- 
ment insurance and old-age, sickness 
and death and survivors’ benefits to 
‘make its benefits available to the many 
under-privileged groups who are now 
denied protection. 

3. A nationwide system of unemploy- 
ment insurance, -paying adequate bene- 
fits for a decent period of time. 

4, The institution of sickness and dis- 
ability Insurance to provide a complete 
program (on a federal level) of health 
protection and disability payments. 

Taxes: Our tax structures must be or- 
ganized and administered entirely un- 
der the principle of “ability to pay.” 


tives of both political parties. 
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The recent tax law, by ignoring this 
principle, has contributed to the infla- 
tionary spiral. We urge an adequate 
tax program to recapture speculative, 
exorbitant and excess profits. Under 
this program taxes should not be levied 
against the meager savings of working 
people. Above all they should not be 
levied on the cooperative efforts of 
farmers and consumers throughout the 
country to provide themselves with 
goods and services on a non-profit basis. 

Rights of Women: The great ma- 
jority cf women’s organizations support 


‘a Women’s Equal Status Bill which was 


introduced in Congress by representa- 
This bill 
would have removed undesirable dis- 
criminations against women without 
harming existing protective legislation. 
We supported this bill, and we strenu- 
ously denounce the so-called Equal 
Rights Amendment which would de- 
stroy hard-won gains. 

Small Business: The owner of the 
small business enterprise must be ac- 
corded full protection of the law in his 
right to choose his own method of em- 
ployment. He must not be subjected 
to vicious monopoly practices or unfair 
trade eae 

U. S. Dept. of Labor: The Dept. of 
Labor is an agency established out of 
the wisdom of our national experience 
to serve the needs of the overwhelming - 
majority of our people who work for 
wages and salaries. This department 
has its counterpart in the field of in- 
dustry in the Dept. of Commerce, and 
its counterpart in food and fiber pro- 
duction in the Dept. of Agriculture. 
Its services must be broadened and ex- 
panded; there must be restored to it 
the related activities in its field of com- 
petence which have been stripped from 
it and assigned to comparatively unre- - 
lated governmental agencies. 

National Resources: Federal develop- 
ment, administration, and operation of 
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national resources in the interest of the 
whole people has long since passed the 


stage of experiment. . 

It is not too late to begin the ad- 
ministration of these resources so that 
their availability to the American peo- 
ple can in large measure be perpetuated. 

Veterans: We must, in good faith, 
make good on the pledges we made the 
members of our armed forces during 
World War II. We must not follow 
the policy of repudiation of -pledges to 


World War I veterans that marked the 


Twenties. 

We have thus far woefully failed to 
provide proper housing and the other 
items of basic security which are so 
sadly lacking. We must not blind our- 
selves to the fact that the veterans of 
World War II are the potential parents 
of those who will guide our national 
destinies a few short years from now. 

Foreign Policy: The same principles 
that guide us in our domestic policy 
‘must prevail in the field of our foreign 
policy. 

We stand dedicated to the cause of 
peace and its preservation. And as a 
people, we abhor war. 

We are in full support of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program as an instru- 
ment towards world peace and security. 
The ERP must fulfill its original func- 
tion. 

We are in full support of the United 
Nations and the all-out participation a 
our nation in UN affairs. 

Palestine: We hail the action of our 
government in giving.de facto recog- 
nition to the State of Israel. We now 
urge that the recognition be made de 
jure and that everything be done within 
the power of our country to extend aid 
and assistance to the new State of 
Israel. Specifically, we urge that the 
American embargo on arms and equip- 
ment for the Jewish people of Pales- 
tine be lifted at once. 
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` Civil Rights: We wholeheartedly and 
unreservedly endorse the recommenda- 
tions of the President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights. 

We urge the enactment by Congress 
of an Anti-Lynching Act. 

We urge the Democratic Party to 
commit itself to abolish poll taxes as a 
voting prerequisite, and ask passage by 
Congress of anti-poll tax legislation. 

The armed forces are instruments of 
our national defense with a close rela- 
tionship to our foreign policy. We in- 
sist that every vestige of segregation 
and discrimination in the armed forces 
be forthwith abolished. 

Totalitarianism: We emphasize and 
restate our rejection of reactionary dic- 
tatorship—economic or political—do- 
mestic or foreign. i 

We do not believe that totalitarian- 
ism can meet the challenge which we 
fearlessly make to those who would 
usurp the government of the people. 
We can advance the democratic way of 
life only by putting its: principles into 
full action. 

National Elections: The free exercise 
of the ballot is imperative in a func- 
tioning democracy. The importance in 
our lives of a national election justifies 
proclamation of the day on which the 
President and Vice President are elected 
as a national holiday so that all citi- 
zens will be granted the fullest oppor- 
tunity to vote. 

Conclusion: To sum up our views, 
we state our firm belief that the strong- 
est defense of. America lies in a sound 
and equitable economy. The best pro- 
tection of our democracy lies in more 
democracy. A democracy ‘that really 
works in the interest of all the people 
is immune from attack, from within and 
without. The strength of America re- 
sides in its people; and the strength of 
its people resides entirely in their free 
exercise of their rights. 
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HESSELTINE, WıLLam B. The Rise and 
Fall of Third Parties: From Anti- 
Masonry to Wallace. Pp. 119. Wash- 
ington: Public Affairs Press, 1948. 

` $2.50. 


This is a thumbnail sketch of American 
political’ party history. The author draws 
upon a series of his articles which earlier 
appeared in the weekly Progressive, and 
this may explain some of the bias and 
sentimental devotion to the LaFollette 
Progressives. He focuses attention upon 
the traditional two-party system which has 
'so completely permeatéd our political 
thinking, and finds that its shortcomings 
have encouraged “third” parties whose 
purpose has been to perform “the func- 
‚tion of calling attention to the serious 
problems and pointing a way to their solu- 
tion. They have stimulated—sometimes 
by frightening them—the lethargic and 
timid politicians of the major parties” 
(pp. 9, 10). 

The author hastily covers more than a 
century of political party history to de- 
vote much of his limited space to the Pro- 
gressive Party, “...a sordid lesson of 
how a liberal cause can be betrayed... 
by its pseudo-progressive leader” (pp. 19, 
27). This tribute to Theodore Roosevelt 
emphasizes the author’s premise of what 
might have been had the “greatest party” 
not been sold out. 

Some of the third-party successes and 
failures are pointed up with. such well- 
known political truths as “a third-party 
movement needs a well-grounded local or- 
ganization to be a success... [and] lo- 
cal candidates” (pp. 28, 33). l 

In retrospect the two major parties are 
taken to task for their failures in four of 
- the fourteen chapters. The Wallace move- 
ment is given fleeting treatment, and a 
denial of any Wallace originality is ad- 
vanced, “Henry Wallace’s third party 
isn’t going anywhere. It'can’t. It has no 
genuine program” (p. 110). 

Chapter thirteen lists the legal obstacles 
in the states which tend to prevent a third 
party from getting a place on the ballot, 
although their significance is minimized by 


the author (p. 104). The book concludes 
with a “basic core of American liberal 
dogma,” a program of opposition to the 
police state, devotion to democracy, social 
responsibility, and civil liberty (pp. 105- 
8). The author does not explain how this 
program could be channeled into a suc- 
cessful third-party program. Indeed, could 
it not fit into either of the two major 
party platforms without a tremor or 
blemish? i l 

.The book is worth reading despite the 
blend of contradictions and prejudices, to- 
gether with some inaccuracies. There is 
a nine-page bibliography.’ 

A. C. BRECKENRIDGE 
University of Nebraska 


BEARD, CHARLES A. President Roosevelt 
and the Coming of the War, 1941: A 
Study in Appearances and Realities. 
Pp. vi, 614. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1948. $5.00. 


This bock is a sequel to Mr. Beard’s 
American Foreign Policy in the Making, 
1932-1940. It is designed mainly to show 
the contrast between the steps by which 
the United States was brought into the 
Second World War and the description of 
those steps for the American public by the 
President and other members of the Roose- 
velt administration. It also contains a 
brief discussion of the significance, from 
the national viewpoint, of the facts with 
which it is concerned. 

Mr. Beard divides his study into four 
parts. In the first, called “Appearances,” 
he offers his evidence that from the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1940 down to the 
news of the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor. December 7, 1941, those who 
were in charge of the country’s foreign af- 
fairs claimed to be doing their utmost to 
avoid war. In the second part, which he 


labels “Unveiling Realities,” he traces the 


course of the challenge to this official 
claim, in Congress and the press, and in 
the investigations of the disaster at Pearl 
Harbor by Army and Navy Boards and 
by a Congressional Committee. In the 
third part, entitled “Realities as Described 
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by the Pearl Harbor Documents,” he at- 
tempts to portray the policy actually pur- 
sued by President Roosevelt and his as- 
sociates by which the United States, while 
outwardly seeking to preserve peace, be- 
came involved in “shooting” wars, first in 
the Atlantic Ocean and then in the Pa- 
cific. In the last part, “Epilogue,” he dis- 
cusses various interpretations of the events 
he has examined, as tested by conse- 
quences. ` l 

In view of the evidence as quoted and 
otherwise assembled voluminously and 
painstakingly in this study, it will be diffi- 
cult for the impartial reader to resist Mr. 
Beard’s arguments that the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, in the year before December 
7, 1941, sought war while claiming to seek 
peace, and subsequently attempted deliber- 
ately to lay the blame- for the catastrophe 
at Pearl Harbor on others less responsible 
than itself. 

In respect to the significance of these 
alleged discrepancies between “appear- 
ances” and “realities” there is more room 
. for disagreement with Mr. Beard’s conten- 
tions, especially with his conclusion that 
“at this point in its history [1947] the 
American Republic has arrived under the 
theory that the President of the United 
States possesses limitless authority publicly 
to misrepresent and secretly to control for- 
eign policy, foreign affairs, and the war 
power.” Even if President Roosevelt for 
a time possessed such unlimited powers, 
which is questionable, his. enjoyment of 
them depended essentially on contingencies, 


like the conjunction of American isola- ` 


tionism with unprecedented dangers from 
abroad, which are of their nature both 
temporary and rare. But Mr. Beard’s in- 
terpretative conclusions, though leaving 
his position as a whole open to question 
in several respects, are not indispensable 
for the validity of his main theses. The 
latter are likely to stand forever invulner- 
able against every shock of criticism. 
JOHN Perry PRITCHETT 
Queens College 
of the City of New York 


Barey, THomas A. The Man in the 
Street: The Impact ‘of American Pub- 
lic Opinion on Foreign Policy. Pp. vi, 
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334. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1948. $5.00. 


The present volume is a chip from the 
author’s workshop. Long familiar with 
American diplomatic history and distin- 
guished as its interpreter, the author here 
seeks the ultimate sources of our foreign 
policy. True to the democratic tradition, 
he finds these in mass opinion, which un- 
der the American system is peculiarly po- 
tent. 

The Man in the Street is an essay in 
historical interpretation. It analyzes the 
diplomatic record in a series of brilliant 
epigrams. Clever it is and for the most 
part sound, though the author’s opinions 
are occasionally of questionable validity, 
as in his caustic condemnation of the cat- 
tle industry for its lobby against the im- 
portation of Argentine beef (p. 162). In- 
quiry might have suggested that an in-. 
dustry which has extirpated hoof and mouth 
disease might be justifiably suspicious of 
imports from less conscientious lands. 

A favorite target of criticism is John 
Hay and the Open Door in China (p. 2864). 
“Professional patrioteers” also find short 
shrift. The Daughters as well as the Sons 
of the American Revolution are noted as 
“vigilant in demanding that our forefathers 
be. generously gilded, and that’ our ancient 
enemies be liberally blackened” (p. 294). 
Inaction as respects the League of Na- 
tions becomes intelligible in the discovery 
that as late as 1944, over half our citi- 
zens were unaware that we had never 
joined (p. 132). ` l l 

World War II is a climax toward which 
the previous record leads. Here the au- 
thor observes (p. 80) that “the battleships 
sunk in Hawaii were a cheap if unneces- 
sary price to pay for American unity.” 
Victory demands at least 90 per cent unity. 
This the disaster achieved. 

The nature of the voter explains why 
“Franklin Roosevelt repeatedly deceived 
the American people during the period be- 
fore Pearl Harbor” (p. 11). Comment on 
Roosevelt is for the most part friendly, as 
Bailey apparently believed that the end 
justified the means. Cautiously balanced 
is the assertion that “in the absence of 
proof no fair-minded person would ac- 
cuse Roosevelt of having deliberately pro- 
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voked Pearl. Harbor so as to cut loose 
from the burden of the New Deal, and 
thus insure his reélection. But whether 
` he planned it that way or not, it worked 
out that way, and he would have been a 
little less than human if, in view of the 
necessity of halting the dictators, he did 
not secretly rejoice at the outcome.” 
Through it all, vox populi remains vox 
Dei, for ignorance miraculously is self- 
canceling, and somehow America survives. 
Lours MARTIN SEARS 
Purdue University 


Lasxi, Harotp J. The American Democ- 
racy. Pp. 785. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1948. $6.50. 


This book is written by Professor Laski 
the political scientist rather than Professor 
Laski the pamphleteer, almost. There are 
times when the two become confused, but 
not often enough to detract from the over- 
all value of the work. When this.does oc- 
cur, one has a feeling that Professor Laski 
is saying to himself, “I wish there were 
not so many facets of the American de- 
mocracy which I like.” 

The American Democracy is not another 
Tocqueville or Bryce, though there are 
close similarities. The insight, the incisive- 
ness, of a brilliant mind is evident on 
every page. The author’s analysis of. de- 
mocracy at work in the United States is 
the best that has been done since his two 
eminent predecessors wrote. It may be 
that it appears to fall short because Laski, 
unlike Tocqueville and Bryce, is writing at 
a time when values are in constant flux; 
there are no fixed and generally accepted 
pegs on which to hang the American de- 
mocracy. 

All the major facets of American de- 
mocracy are examined in this too lengthy 
book: its traditions, spirit, political in- 
stitutions, culture, minorities, its press, 
cinema, and radio, as well as labor, busi- 


ness, religion, education, and professions; - 


finally, America as a world power. 

To each the author has given a depth of 
understanding which makes each an excit- 
ing experience. Thus the traditions. of the 
“virtually universal passion for physical 
prosperity” and “the conviction that he 
would better his condition in a material 
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way” have all had “enormous influence on 
all forms of American life.”. Likewise, the 
American spirit is optimistic, friendly, in- 
quisitive, practical-minded, restive, and 
anxious. “They find it difficult to believe 
that progress is not inevitable.” 

To the political institutions Laski pays 
homage for. their capacity to operate rather 
effectively most of the time in spite of 
any purely logical reasons why they should 
not. This he ascribes to the powerful in- 
stitution of. the Presidency and to the po- 
litical maturity of Americans. Thus he 
can observe that in the future “no federal 
government will attempt to repeal the 
legislation dealing with social security. No 
federal government will attempt to alter 
more than the details of the machinery of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission.” 

Although tolerantly critical at times of 
the role of the United States as a world 
power, on the whole Laski believes it to 
be an expression of the sincerity and gen- 
erosity of the people for world peace. But 
“the vital danger inherent in the Ameri- 


‘can position is the simple one that its drive 


to expand may come to be regarded as a 
mission... .” 
Ray F. Harvey 
New York University 


GORER, GEOFFREY. The American People: 
A Study in National Character. Pp. 246. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 
1948. $3.00. 

This book is designated by the author, 
a distinguished British anthropologist, as 
“the second study of American character 
from what may be called the ‘psychocul- 
tural’ point of view,” Margaret Mead’s 
And Keep Your Powder Dry being, of 
course, the first. In it the author aims 
“to apply some of the methods and in- 
sights of cultural anthropology to a great. 
modern community.” 

The techniques employed include the 
examination of “the usual and expected 
behavicr in a number of typical relation- 
ships: child to father, child to mother, 
parents to children, husband and wife, 
lovers, friends, neighbors, business asso- 
ciates and rivals, employers and employ- 


.ees, majority to minorities, Americans to 


foreigners, and so on” (p. 17). The data 
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are the author’s own experiences during 
seven years’ residence in the United States, 
various cited books, public opinion polls, 
and discussions with many Americans 
trained in the social sciences. 

From these types of data Gorer iso- 
lates what he considers to be the “con- 
sistent themes underlying and: informing 
American actions.” Space does not permit 
even listing them here. Examples are, the 
rejection of Europe, necessitating rejection 
of the father, with consequent rejection 
of authoritarianism; domination by the 
mother; and the cult of the child as the 
hope of the future. The interrelation be- 
tween the themes is indicated subtly and 
persuasively. 

The book is excellently written and 
shows brilliant insight into many aspects 
of American behavior. However, it is 
likely to evoke more controversy than con- 
currence. Scientifically, it raises several 
problems, First, it will probably leave as 
an unsettled question the validity of the 
methods of social anthropology ‘as here ap- 
plied to a vast and complex society: While 
Gorer explicitly excepts certain parts of 
the country from: his conclusions (rural 
New England, the southern states, Texas, 
and California) and further insists that 


they apply to the other parts only as the. 


usual, not as universal, nevertheless he be- 
lieves that his generalizations are valid for 
100,000,000 people. Second, ‘the volume 
- is not documented with factual data as 
most anthropological studies are; the bulk 
of the book is essentially the author’s in- 
terpretations of ‘his data. Since it is an 
interpretation, it may be a largely sub- 
jective one, leaving the possibility that 
another anthropologist, using the same 
methods, might come to very different con- 
clusions. ‘Admittedly, adequate documen- 
tation might have swollen the book un- 
duly, but in a pioneer ‘effort such as this, 
it would have made it a more valuable 
contribution to methodology. In spite of 
these possible objections, its publication is 
a significant event, and the controversy it 
will inevitably arouse’ should result in 
clarification in the methodology of social 
anthropology. ; 
G. Gorpon Brown 
University of Toronto 
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LENGYEL, Emit. Americans from Hun- 
gary. Pp. 319. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, 1948. $4.00. 

This is the second volume to be pub- 


. lished in “The Peoples of America” series, 


edited by Louis Adamic. It follows a pat- 
tern already rather familiar in this type 
of writing. The first section of the book is ` 
devoted to brief sketches, often vivid and 
always interesting and informative, of: 
early individual migrants from Hungary to 
the United States. The natural impulse of 
the author to make his coverage as com- 
plete as possible occasionally leads to some 
rather farfetched associations. Thus the 
observation in the text that John Smith 
had visited Hungary, among other coun- 
tries, before coming to America is trans- 
muted (probably through no fault of Pro- 
fessor Lengyel’s) into the statement on 
the dust jacket, “The list of outstanding’ 
Hungarian-Americans is long—including 


i John Smith, the ee founder of Vir- 


ginia.” 

The central ie of the book con- 
cerns itself with a discussion of Hungarian 
immigration as a mass movement, a single 
facet of the epochal transference of popu- 
lation from the Old World to the New. 
The “pull and push” complex of forces 
that underlay the overt manifestations is 
well: analyzed. Then follow condensed 
biographies of some of the many notable 
Hungarians who in recent years have made 
their contribution to the development and 
culture of the United States. 

One familiar with the work of the scion 
Louis Adamic, and -his spirit and approach 
would expect to find in this volume a dis- 
tinct emphasis on the favorable aspects of 
the subject, and he will not be disap- 
pointed. One would search in vain for ac- 
counts of any outstanding Hungarian crimi- 
nals, grafters, or ‘“‘malefactors of great 
wealth.” Perhaps there have been none— 
who knows? But is there not, a danger of 
carrying this wholly commendable liberal- 
ism to an extreme? Is. there not a risk of 
its defeating its own purpose? For ex- 
ample, in his Foreword Mr. Adamic says, 
“The people alive at one time in the 
United States were never preponderantly 
of English stock, or German stock, . . .” 
How he can so casually brush aside the 
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estimate presented in A Century of Popu- 
lation Growth that in 1790 the population 
of the new nation was 82.1 per cent Eng- 
lish, or the later painstaking study that re- 


duced the percentage of Great Britain and ' 


Treland to about 80 (both used as ground 


‘data in establishing the United States im- ` 


‘migration quotas), is difficult to under- 
stand. One wonders, incidentally, whether 
Mr. Adamic intends to include in his se- 
ries a volume on “Americans from Great 
Britain.” a 

One other feature of Professor Lengyel’s 
book that is difficult to understand—or to 
excuse—is the fact that many of the 
verbatim quotations in which the book 
abounds are supplied with no references 
whatever, and of the eighty-eight refer- 
ences that are given in the rear of the 
book not one includes a page citation. 

HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD 
New York University 


Karic, WALTER, RUSSELL L. Harris, and 
Frank A. Manson. Battle Report: 
The End of an Empire. Pp. xii, 532. 
New York: Rinehart and Company, 
1948. $5.00. 

This is the fourth volume of the “Battle 

Report” .series, prepared by Walter Karig 


and various associates. - Written under 


Naval authorization and by Navy person- 
nel, but designed as an unofficial and in- 
formal history, previous volumes have been 
devoted to Pearl Harbor to Coral Sea, The 
Atlantic War, and Pacific War: Middle 
Phase. ‘This present volume carries the 
Pacific narrative from Tarawa through the 
Battle of Leyte Gulf. The series will be 
completed by-a fifth volume, promised for 
early publication. 

This present volume opens with a “Pro- 
logue: Estimate of the Situation, 1942- 
1943.” Weare told that “Admiral Mineichi 
Koga, who had become Commander-in- 
Chief Combined Fleet after Yamamoto 
had fallen into the American-laid death 
trap, carefully balanced the facts and de- 
cided that the one chance of success for 
‘Dai Nippon lay in a decisive naval engage- 
ment, Only in that way could Japan bring 
home to the Americans the high cost, in 
blood and money, of attempting to chal- 
lenge Japan’s supreme position in Asia.” 
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The Americans, however, had other plans 
for the culmination of the war. It is with 
the execution of those plans that this vol- 
ume is concerned, ) 

The principal naval actions, such as 
those of the Philippine Sea and Leyte Gulf, 
are covered in detail. Landing operations, 
especially their naval support, at Tarawa, 
Eniwetok, Pelelin, Hollandia, and numer- 
ous other places, are considered. © The 


` work of the Naval air forces, such as the 


bombardments of Truk, is dramatically and 
colorfully narrated. As with the preced- 
ing volumes, there are useful maps and 
charts, a profusion of official photographs 
(80 pages of them), an excellent index, 
and casualty lists, 

The strengths and weaknesses of this 
volume are those of the entire series. The 
style is excellent, the descriptions are often 
superb—‘“Like hounds snapping at a 
wounded bear, destroyers circled Rabaul 
and Kavieng, biting deep.” The liberal 
use of quotations from both written re- 
ports and oral conversations, from en- 
listed men as well as officers, adds to the 
realism and interest of the book. On the 
other hand, there is an almost total ab- 
sence of analysis and appraisal, and there 
is an eagerness to excuse and condone—— 
only the other side makes mistakes. There 
is, moreover, evasion of some of the most 
controversial matters. For example, the 
authors fail to pass Judgment on Halsey’s 
decision to turn north at Leyte Gulf in 
pursuit of a part of the Japanese fleet. As 


narrative history, however, the achieve- 


ments of this volume far outweigh its de- 
fects. 
RALPH ADAMS BROWN 
- Cortland State Teachers College 
Cortland, New York i 


MERRILL, Francis E. Social Problems on 
the Home Front: A Study of War-time 
Influences. Pp. xi, 258. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1948. $3.50. 


This book examines the influence of war 
times on such familiar topics as family dis- 
organization, adolescence, sex offenses, de- 
linquency, crime, and mental illness. A so- 
cial problem is essentially defined as a 
situation “that is believed to threaten an 
established social value.” Ironically this 
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eliminates from consideration discrimina- 
‚tion against Negroes in the South, as well 
as a host of tension-inducing phenomena 
which may be tolerated by the majority in 
- a social group. The diagnosis of socially 
dyscrasic behavior is also thereby left to 
the society, which may be inconsistent or 
blind, rather than to social scientists, who 
would strive for impartial objectivity. 

On the whole, Merrill is mainly content 
to describe the problems he has chosen. 
The multiplicity of causal.factors for such 
phenomena as sex offenses and juvenile de- 
linquency are superficially examined, the 
result being a relatively undynamic treat- 
ment that throws little fresh light on our 
social. ills. The allegation that female 
sexual delinquents who come to court are 
likely to be from underprivileged homes 
because the cases of relatively upper-class 
girls receive private handling may be partly 
true. More importantly, as the Kinsey re- 
port suggests, girls with college education 


are far less likely to have premarital sex’ 


experiences for which they may be ar- 
rested. With reference to the same general 
topic, Merrill advances no justification for 


saying that the increase in premarital and. 


extramarital sex expression must be sub- 
jected to “collective action . . . to change 
this behavior and render it more in accord 
‚with traditional values.” It would be in- 
teresting to see how a sociologist would go 
about justifying the rightness of tradition 
in a situation of social change. 

The final conclusion recognizes that war 
intensified certain problems, 
alleviated some (like employment and in- 
come), and created still others. The most 
traumatic effects of the war appear to 
have impinged on the family. 
warns that the consequences on our war- 
time babies and adolescents may not ap- 
pear for several more years. Strangely 
enough, war itself, although it certainly 


conflicts with American values, is not con-' 


sidered as a form of social pathology. 
Joan J. HONIGMANN 
Toronto, Ontario 


Paxson, Frepertc- L. Postwar Years: 
Normalcy, 1918-1923. Pp. 401. Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1948. $6.50. ` 


¢ 


temporarily 


The author. 
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This volume is the final one of an in- 
teresting trilogy covering the decade 1913- 
23 and entitled “American Democracy and 
the World War.”- The frst book in the 


: series was called Prewar Years 1913-1917 


and was published in 1936; the second, 


“named America at War 1917-1918, ap- 
(Both earlier volumes | ` 


peared in 1939. 
were published by the Houghton Mifflin 
Company.) Here as in the previous books, 


` the effort—and a successful effort—has 


been to give a balanced ‘picture of de- 
mocracy as it functioned in the United 
States during the transition years that con- 
nected and separated early-twentieth-cen- 
tury America and the new America of the 
mid-twenties. | 

The work under review, like all from 
Professor. Paxson’s pen, is on a high plane 
of scholarship and reads easily. It gives 
due attention to social and economic events 


„as well as to those of a political nature. 


And at the same time, it is characterized 
by an understanding, a maturity of out- 
look, and a mellowness of evaluation that 
could come only after a lifetime devoted 
to historical study and reflection. From a 
purely factual standpoint there is little 
new in the book; but it represents a con- 
tribution both challenging and satisfying 
from the points of view of organization, 
synthesis, and interpretation. The happen- 
ings of the last two. years of Woodrow 
Wilson’s administration and of the entire 
period during. which Warren G. Harding 
was Chief Executive are used as the basis 
for some shrewd observations about the 


. American people and, indeed, about man- 


kind in general. 

The postwar cry for “normalcy” is de: 
scribed as being by its very nature an 
afterthought. “When man thinks or speaks . 
of normalcy, and yearns for a return to it, 
he is driven by immediate annoyance, and 
tends to idealize the past . . . a past which 
could never have recognized itself from his 
description.” ‘Therefore, Harding’s promise 
in 1920 of normalcy rather than nostrums 
was singularly effective; for it was “di- 
rected to a -generation wearied and an- 
noyed by the inconveniences owing to 
war”—wearied and annoyed all the more 
because the nuisances of war “came at the 
end of a long decade of argument on the 
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fundamental structure and objective of 


American government.” And yet this 
promised normalcy was only “an intangible, 
not to be reduced to a blueprint.” 
normalcy of fact was the lethargy into 
which democracy regularly seems to fall 
when “neither driving fear nor inspiring 
hope exists to force into the background 
for the moment the interest or the region 
or the group desire.” And so it- came 
about that the personal tragedy of Warren 
Harding was played out in the very years 
which revealed democracy in one of its 
least effective moments. 
WALTER CONSUELO LANGSAM 
Wagner College 


SAVELLE, Max. Seeds of Liberty: The 
Genesis of the American Mind. Pp. xii, 
587. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. 
$6.50, 


Interpreting history as a record of 
. everything that man has thought and done, 
Professor Max Savelle has written a dar- 
ingly comprehensive and highly useful sur- 
vey of pre-Revolutionary culture. In this 
valiant attempt to paint a total picture, 
American thought is divided into the sepa- 
rate categories of religion; science; phi- 
losophy; economic, social, and political 
thought; literature; painting and architec- 
ture; music (a chapter by Mr. Cyclone 
Covey); nationalism and patriotism. 

These categories are subdivided into indi- 
vidual scholarly disciplines such as medi- 
cine. This rigid departmentalization is un- 
realistic, artificial, and tiresomely repeti- 
tious; furthermore, it precludes having in 
one place a summary of the achievements 
of such highly versatile individuals as 
Franklin, Colden, and Douglass. Econom- 
ics, politics, and sociology have always 
tended to overlap, as have philosophy and 
religion. . 

The author fails in his attempt to prove 
that the years from 1740 to 1760 were the 
principal time when the American way of 
life was formulated. 

In preparing this book Professor Savelle 
performed a prodigious amount of schol- 
arly labor, but, like anyone else who covers 
such a vast canvas, he is unable to avoid 
many flaws that will be detected by sub- 
ject specialists. For instance, they will 
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notice such fine points as his attributing 
the first novel by an American, The Ad- 
ventures of Alonso, to Thomas Atwood 
Gibbes instead of to Thomas Atwood 
Digges. In his chapter on literature the 
author makes excellent use of the literary 
histories, but his discussion offers little 
that is new. 

Probably no scholar possesses the all- 
embracing knowledge necessary to perform 
the task Professor Savelle assigned himself. 
The solution may be a co-operative work, 
with the inevitable unevenness of compo- 
site productions, reviewed by a battery of 
experts. 

Anticipating the sharpshooting of the 
specialists, Dr. Savelle frankly states in 
the Preface that this book “was written 
primarily, for the average American citi- 
zen”; which forces one to observe that the 
typical layman will be overwhelmed by 
the wealth of details. Even the laudable 
practice of permitting the colonials to 
speak for themselves will not be fully ap- 
preciated by the general reader, who will 
probably skip some of the lengthy quota- 
tions. 

Thanks to its source-book character, 
Seeds of Liberty will be indispensable to 
small libraries and to scholars who cannot 
afford the Americana with which the study 
is firmly buttressed. Professor Savelle is 
to be congratulated on the general high 
quality and usable length of the bibliog- 
raphies at the end of each chapter. 

CARROL H. QUENZEL 

Mary Washington College 

of the University of Virginia 


MiLLER, Joun C. Triumph of Freedom, 
1775-1783. Pp. xviii, 718. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1948. 
$6.50. l 
Professor Miller has fashioned a new 

type of history——one that is neither wholly 

academic nor wholly journalistic. Using 
standard scholarly works, he has con- 
structed an outline of the accepted facts 
and has embellished it with numerous 
colorful quotations, of the intimate sort, 
from newspapers, diaries, and letters. By 
this means he has enlivened and vivified 
the story. Since his method is best suited 
to narration and characterization; it is not 
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surprising that his latest volume deals 
mainly with the major events of the Revo- 
lutionary War—the military campaigns and 
the diplomatic maneuvers. More space is 
given to the siege of Boston than to the 
formation of the state governments; more 
attention is paid to the Deane-Lee quarrel 
than to the social effects of the Revolution. 

Mr. Miller’s method has certain draw- 
backs. His failure to acknowledge his spe- 
- cific debts to other scholars is deplorable. 
Occasionally, insufficient attention to basic 
documents has disfigured the work. A one- 
sided view of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion ignores the checks which they placed 
upon the state governments. Speaking of 
the British Peace Commission of 1778, 
Mr. Miller says that it was authorized to 
arrange for the payment by Britain of “the 
debt incurred by the colonies in their war 
with the mother country.” The instruc- 
tions state: “But you are not to consent 
that the charges of the war, incurred by 
our colonies in America, should in any 
manner whatever be defrayed by Great 
Britain.” 


Most objectionable is Mr. Miller’s prac- 


tice of characterizing a person by applying 
to him a single derogatory statement that 
appeared in a newspaper or was written by 
an enemy. This flaw in the work is seri- 
ous enough to warrant an important illus- 
tration. Benjamin Harrison was a major 
figure in the Revolution. Ignoring all his 
constructive work, Mr. Miller has dis- 


missed him with a single quotation—and . 


one that does some little damage to his 
reputation. The quotation has all the ear- 
marks of a forgery. Moreover, if it is 
authentic, it possesses a much greater sig- 


nificance than Mr. Miller has indicated, 


for he has deleted a part of it which (if 
true) would give a new view of Washing- 
ton’s character. As used by Mr. Miller, 
the only purpose it seems to serve is that 
of adding “color.” But is it not a high 
price to pay for “color” when a. distorted 
view is given of a man, when the evidence 
used is of a highly suspicious character, and 
when (assuming that it is not a forgery) 
the most significant part is omitted? How- 
ever one looks at it, Mr. Miller appears in 
this instance to have ignored the simplest 
rules of historical method. 
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The work has been written with vigor, 
clarity, emphasis, and skill. Mr. Miller 
has read widely in. the literature of the 
period. He has presented a mass of in- 
formation that is not easily accessible else- 
where. He has not shrunk from reaching 
conclusions or from stating them force- 
fully. Although he has not produced a 
complete history of the Revolution, he de- 
serves a great deal of credit for infusing 
freshness and vitality into a subject that 
has suffered much from neglect. The work 
is so good that one laments that it is not 
better. One wishes that Mr. Miller had 
desisted from the easy practice of present- 
ing unsupported partisan statements as. if 
they told the truth. 

| Curtis P. NETTELS 
Cornell University 


SMITH, ABBOT Emerson. Colonists in 
Bondage: White Servitude and Convict 
Labor in America, 1607-1776. Pp. viii, 
435, Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press for the Institute 
of Early American History and Culture 
‘at Williamsburg, Virginia, 1947. $5.00. 


The institution of bound white servitude 
was one of the most significant economic 
and social, institutions in British America; 
and in the form it took in the colonies, it 
was very nearly a peculiarly American in- 
stitution. It was, indeed, an essential in- 
stitution in the business of settling the 
continent (p. 305). “If we exclude the 
Puritan migrations of the 1630's,” says 
Mr. Smith, “it is safe to say that not less 
than one-half, nor more than two-thirds, 
of all white immigrants to the colonies 
were indentured servants or redemptioners 
or convicts” (p. 336). This is a surpris- 
ing statement; yet the figures adduced in 
the text and in the appendices carry con- 
viction. 

In his treatment of the institution and 
its processes, Mr. Smith differentiates be- 
tween three distinct groups of bondsmen— 
the “convicts,” the “indentured servants,” 
and the “redemptioners”; and he discusses 
in detail the experiences and the treatment 
of the members of each group. The dis- 
tinction seems to be valid. Curiously 
enough, the weakest and least developed 
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of these discussions is that concerning the 
“redemptioners,” who, according to the 
author, were actually the “soundest” and, 
in the long run, the happiest and the most 
successful of all the groups of bound im- 
migrants. 


One of the most striking contributions’ 


of the book is the demonstration that the 
trade in servants, carried on by merchants 
and sea captains, was both active and 
profitable, and that in a large proportion 
of the cases it was the promoters’ desire 
for profits rather than the emigrants’ de- 
sire to go to America that. resulted in 
bringing over servants indentured in Eng- 
land. 

After the discussion of the three groups 
of bonded emigrants and their experiences 
prior to their arrival in America, the author 
of the book describes their experiences 
after they arrived in the colonies, particu- 
larly their legal status and treatment and 
what happened to them at the end of their 
terms of servitude.. It is interesting to ob- 
serve that relatively few of the colonies 
provided by law for the granting of land 
to servants upon the completion of their 
servitude, but that, nevertheless, they were 
granted land in several colonies merely ac- 
cording to the “customs of the country” 
(pp. 238-80, 296-97, et passim). This 
discussion of the “custom of the country,” 
by the way, is worthy of further develop- 
ment. 

The contribution made by the servants 
to the growth of an American society was 
unquestionably. important, although the 
process of more or less natural selection 
was a hard and vigorous one. As the au- 
thor says, “Perhaps it was a fortunate 
thing that pioneer conditions were as diffi- 
cult as they were, if there is any truth in 
theories of heredity, for the weak, diseased, 
and unenterprising were not preserved. 


The strong and competent survived, and 


if this manner of separating sheep from 
goats put too great a premium on sheer 
physical health, that at least was some- 
thing well worth distinguishing and pre- 
serving. There was a speedy winnowing 
of the vast influx of riffraff which de- 
_ scended on the settlements; the residue, 
such as it was, became the American peo- 
ple” (p. 306). 
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The greatest shortcoming of this book 
lies in the fact that it is devoted almost 
wholly to the indentured servants from 
England alone. There is still need for a 
similar book that will deal with the non- 
British servant immigrants to the colonies. 

This is an interesting book, and is a’ 
scholarly and valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of colonial institutions. The 
bibliography is excellent, although it is 
made up almost wholly of British and co- 
lonial official documents. The book is no- 
table in the fact that the problem of the 
indentured servant is dealt with as per- 
taining, aside from Britain itself, to all 
the British colonies in America. It 1s, no- 
table also for its appendix, which presents 
a series of figures for all the colonies to 
show “The Number and Distribution of 
Indentured Servants.” The figures pre- 
sented, as well as the author’s conclusions 
to the appendix (pp. 335-37), are of great 
value for anyone interested in this phase ` 
of colonial society. 

The Institute of Early American History 
and Culture at Williamsburg, Virginia, 
which sponsored this excellent book, is to 
be congratulated. 

Max SAVELLE 

University of Washington 


‘BLUEMEL, C. S. War, Politics, and In- 


sanity. Pp. 121. Denver, Colorado: 
The World Press, Inc., 1948. $2.00. 


“By their works ye shall know them.” 


‘But by the time a man in public office has 


accomplished a major work, it may be too 
late to prevent the evil that may live 
after him. It is easy enough for the en- 
gineer to recognize a week boiler after it 
explodes, or for a physician to diagnose a 
cancer after it has metastasized and is in- 
operable. The old textbooks, giving the 
classical signs of cancer, tuberculosis, pri- 
mary anemia, and psychosis, are now out- 
moded. We are expected to spot these 
ailments early, while they can be cured. 
We need to spot the potentially malignant 
politician early, too. He is a cancer in 


. the body politic; or a lethal bacillus that 


can invade the social tissues because they 
are susceptible and have not developed an 
active immunity in time to stop him. But 
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first he must be recognized sufficiently 
early. ME 

The book here reviewed is a help in 
that direction. The author describes well- 
known politicians in terms of personality 
disorders such as are recognized by psy- 
chiatrists. For obvious reasons he does 
not name characters in the current Ameri- 
can political scene. And he does not say 
that all the leaders he describes were “in- 
sane” or psychotic. But he brings out 
pretty convincingly that their actions and 
influence were the result of distorted, un- 
balanced, deviated personality patterns act- 
ing in a susceptible social culture. Whether 
we agree in all details with the author’s 
classifications in a technical sense is of 
little importance; psychiatric diagnoses dre 
still largely descriptive labels rather than 
etiological concepts. The important thing 
is that we learn to look at our heroes and 
our villains with cool discrimination and 
“scientific appraisal rather than with blind 
enthusiasm or passionate hate; and that 
we learn to scotch the deviates before they 
.are dangerous. The fate of democracy de- 
pends upon just this. 

Two of the chapters discuss basic gener- 
alities. In Chapter Three, Dr. Bluemel 
opens with the statement: “Leadership is 
indispensable in human society and it is 
important to know something of its in- 
gredients.” And in Chapter Four, “Domi- 
nance in the Animal World,” he discusses 


such fundamental biological phenomena as . 


.the pecking-order and other expressions of 
dominance. At the end he says: “A domi- 
nance order is a primitive social structure 
—whether it be found among animals or 
in a pseudo-republic of South America or 
a pseudo-democracy of eastern Europe. 
‘It might be said that expression-or sup- 
pression of dominance identifies the de- 
gree of civilization in a community.” 

This is a slender volume and cannot be 
exhaustive; rather it is provocative. It is 
a critical synthesis of existing data, a criti- 
cal evaluation of leadership from the point 
of view of the citizen-follower.. Perhaps 
such books as this should be written in 


simplified form for use in schools, adult- 


education classes, labor unions, and popu- 
lar forums. Unless the masses learn to 
‘understand what forces move their would- 
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be masters, they will be unknowing victims 
of the pecking-order, and democracy may 
die. 

og J. A. KINDWALL 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 


Butter, Haroıpd. Peace or Power. Pp. 


269. London: Faber and Faber Lim- 
ited, 1947; distributed in the United 
States by The Macmillan Company. 
$4.50. 

For eighteen years Sir Harold Butler 
lived ‘in the heart of Europe and for four 
years he was in charge of information at 
the British Embassy in Washington. ` As 
Director of the International Labor Office 
he was closely associated with the League 
of Nations from the time of its inception. 
In this most recent of his books he seeks 
to answer the questions: How can ‘we 
substitute a world of peace for a world of 
power? How can we reconcile the con- 
flict between East and West? 

In twelve dispassionate chapters Sir 
Harold reviews the present state of the 
Western world and demonstrates that the 
current conflict is not just between de- 
mocracy and communism, but is something 


with much deeper historical roots—a strug- 


gle between -the free ideals of Western 
civilization and the authoritarian ideas of 
the East. He is well aware of the critical 
situation which exists in a topsy-turvy 
world today, but he refuses to give way to 
defeatism. In the final analysis, he says, 
peace is not merely a matter of politics 
and economics; it is primarily a matter of 
the spirit. ‘The opportunity for peace is 
still there, but it can be won only by a 
crusade as determined as that which beat 
down the armies of fascism, inspired not 
by hate and fear, but a Christian. charity 
towards all men, not tolerating or com- 
promising with evil, but aiming steadfastly 


‘at the good” (p. 264). With these wise 


and brave words all men of good will will 
agree, l 

Sir Harold’s book is good, strong, ‘solid 
stuff with lots.of backbone, as substantial 
as roast beef and Brussels-sprouts and as 
stimulating as fine wine. The author has 
the happy faculty of stating in clear and , 


‘concise terms exactly what he thinks—a 


rare accomplishment in these days of hur- 
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ried and confused writing. His chapter on 
“The German Reckoning” is one of the 
best analyses in recent years of the na- 
ture and extent of the German tragedy. 
Two minor objections: the .reference to 
the German “race” (p. 88) is scientifically 
and historically inaccurate and has as much 
meaning as the term the American “race” 
or the Brazilian “race.” Nor is it admis- 
sable to speak of “ingrained German ad- 
diction to war” (p. 37). Environmentally 
produced, yes; but surely not ingrained. 

It is a curious thing that in an otherwise 
profound analysis of pressing recent prob- 
lems Sir Harold has found space for only 
two sentences in passing references to 
Palestine. This would seem to be inade- 
quate attention to a focal point in world 
affairs even at the time the book was writ- 
ten. The issue of peace or power now 
finds an important test in the Holy Land. 
One might well wonder what the author 
would have had to say in defense of Brit- 
ish policy on’ Palestine—one of the most 
ignominious marks, in the long history of 
British foreign policy. The fair-minded 
friends of Britain who for many years 
have defended the British way of life 
against charges of perfidy, duplicity, and 
subtle Machiavellianism find it difficult to 
understand how a world of peace can be 
substituted for a world of power as long 
as Britain deliberately by-passes the United 
Nations in favor of King Abdullah, the 
_ Arab League, and Middle East oil. 

Louis L. SNYDER 

The City College Of New York 


CLARK, JoHN Maurice. Alternative to 
Serfdom. Pp. ix, 153. New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf, 1948. $3.00. 


Wricut, Davin McCorn. Democracy and - 
220. .New York: .: 


Progress. Pp. xvii, 
The Macmillan Company, 1948. $3.50. 


A planned social ideal without considera- 
tion of the forces that will make it possible 
of accomplishment will defeat its own pur- 
pose. The free play of abstract economic 
principles, unaccompanied by social con- 
siderations, will lead to undesirable moral 
ends. The solution of the modern social 
and economic ills confronting society is 
found, as set forth in these two books, in 
‚a balance between social planning and the 


` functions. 
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free competitive capitalism. In this they 
cut across the social science lines that have 
been built up by the excessive specializa- 
tion in the universities. 

Professor Clark’s book is based on five 
lectures delivered on the William W. Cook 
Foundation at the University of Michigan. 
His central theme is found in the fear of 
the growing authority of monopoly with- 
out commensurate responsibility. Farm- 
ers organizations and trade. unions, as well 
as business organizations, are included in 
monopolistic structure. 

The solution for the en: chaos 
growing out of the irresponsible struggles 
between these giant monopolies is not 
found in the return to early liberalism 
with free play for individualism, and the 
state reduced to a’ minimum of police 
These monopolistic institutions 
are here to stay. They claim, and receive, 
the allegiance of their members in many 
cases equal to the allegiance given the gov- 
ernment. The solution,. rather, will be 
found in establishing a balance between the 
existing organizations. This cannot be im- 
posed from above, but must be worked 
out by the development of responsible 
citizens in responsible groups. 

Professor Clark acknowledges the revo- 
lutionary contribution of Keynes and his 
school, but points out the institutional and 
political dangers that may arise out of the 
practical application of his theories. 

Professor Wright acknowledges the per- 
manency of the social organization based 
on the individual, the group, and the gov- 
ernment. In seeking a balance between 
them, he keeps an eye on social values in- 
volved in the ideals of a democratic so- 
ciety, as well as the economic principles. 

Society contains both artisans and in- 
ventors. The former seek security in a 
planned society. In control, they would 
establish a system of rigid orthodoxy 
where life would be a pattern, endlessly re- 
peated. Progress depends upon the dy- 
namic force of the inventor class. They 
must be freed from the orthodoxy of con- 
forming to a pattern. Yet unrestrained 
freedom leads to undesirable moral condi- 
tions. The balance can be found in a > 
middle course. Basic security can be 
given the artisan without complete plan- 
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ning. Latitude must be given the inven- 
tor without permitting the destruction of 
democratic ideals. This can be accom- 
‘plished by permission of large returns as 
rewards to his genius, on the one. hand, 
and by restraints on the other. Demo- 
cratic society is based on self-restraint. 


Progress is founded on individual initiative. - 


The combination of self-restraint, both in 


the individual and in the group, with the 


release of the individualistic drive of the 


inventor is the basis of democratic prog-: 


ress. Unless groups, unions as well as 
other, learn this self-restraint and submit 


to control, the outlook for preservation of‘ 


democratic institutions is not bright. 
These books are well worth careful con- 


sideration by students and laymen alike. 


The consideration of economic principles 
in the light of social ideals is very welcome. 
. FRANK PADDOCK 
Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


FRANK, LAWRENCE K. Society as the Pa- 
tient: Essays on Culture and Person- 
ality. Pp. xiv, 395. New Brunswick: 
Rutgers University Press, 1945. $5.00. 


This book is a collection of thirty essays, 
all reprinted from various professional 
journals. -The author has had a rich and 
varied experience as administrator, execu- 
tive, and adviser in the fields of economic 
technology, science, education, psychiatry, 
and other social work. The essays range 
in content from sociological and economic 
theory, through social and personal ten- 
' sions, psychiatry from the social angle, 
education, mental health and hygiene, the 
functions of art and science in social and 
personal life, leadership, and time perspec- 


tives, to world order and cultural di-. 
versity. They mirror the richness of the '- 


author’s experience and reflection. On the 
other hand, the repetitiousness becomes 
tiresome. This would have been a more 
effective book if Mr. Frank had judiciously 
used a pair of scissors. 

The main themes running through the 
book I take to be as follows: 1. Culture is 
‘man’s own creation. It neither descends 
from Heaven nor is injected from without 
into the human sphere by mysterious 
cosmic forces. Man, with his mammalian 
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ancestry but with far more plasticity than 
any other primate, makes his cultures as 
organizations of behavior patterns or de- 
signs for living together as members of: 
social groups. A culture is not a bio- 
logical or even an economic fact. Every 
culture is based on beliefs in regard to the 
nature of cosmic forces, man’s relation to 
nature, the individual’s idiomatic nature, 


and the relationships of the members of 


the group. 
2. The individual is coerced, and so 


molded, by his culture, transmitted by his 


elders. In turn, he responds positively, 
negatively, or in a halfway fashion to the 
impact of the culture. Thus there arise in 
individuals attitudes of conformity, re- 
sentment, guilt, hypocrisy, and so forth. 
Only the rare individual, in critical situa- 


` tions, remakes, in some degree, a culture. 


3. All cultures are historical and relative. 
They arise from certain ideas and beliefs 
in regard to the cosmos, man’s relations 
thereto, and the self, and they change 
when these ideas and beliefs lose their 
force through the shock of conflicting so- 
cial situations. 

4. Our western European traditonal cul-. 
ture is in disintegration. We live in an 
age of Increasing confusion. Through the 
impact of science, we no longer believe in 
our traditional cosmology, anthropology, 
psychology, or even customary morals ın 
regard to property, the family, business 
and industry, law, and religion. ; We view 
man not as a sinner expelled from the 
Garden of Eden and compelled to work 
and die, but as the highest product thus 
far known of the evolutionary process. 

5. While our traditional culture is thus 
disintegrating; ‚and while we have devel- 
oped a new and powerful material culture, 
we have as yet no system or coherent set 
of ideas and beliefs in regard to nonmate- 
rial culture—property relations, law, mor- 
als, art, religion, or philosophy. 

6. In this critical situation, by attempt- 
ing to preserve, and coerce the young into 
acceptance of, our traditional nonmaterial 


‘culture, we are giving rise to increasing 


tensions in the struggle of the young, 
towards personality fulfillment. The self 
must seek harmonious integration of his 
biologic urges with the ruling cultural 
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prohibitions and commands. The process 
of socialization of the human animal, in 
any cultural situation, involves tensions. 
For example, at the very outset, the child’s 
impulses of feeding, elimination, and emo- 
tional expression must be culturized, so 
that it can get along fairly well in the 
group. When the cultural milieu becomes 
so confused as ours now is, these-tensions 
and strains are increased. So we have in- 
creasing neuroses and psychoses; and even 
where the individual seems to be fairly well 
adjusted, deep resentments, or feelings of 
guilt or of lack of social recognition, lead 
to fierce struggles to acquire prestige by 
accumulation of wealth or power. Thus 
are bred “rugged individualism,” the thirst 
for political power issuing in dictators, and 
so On. 

7. What is commonly overlooked in our 
culture today is that the ultimate sources 
of human drives and values, for good and 


ill, the dynamic springs of human conduct, - 


are in the feelings, which are conditioned 
by the interaction between the idiomatic 
self and the prohibitions and commands of 
the prevailing culture. _ 

8. The only way out is to refashion our 
culture in such a way as to make social 
life emotionally acceptable to, the child. 
For personality depends on the way the 
individual feels about people and situations 
and especially about himself. Personality 
is the dynamic process of the organization 
of experience. Our techniques in the 
home, and even more in school, assume 
that the child is a rational or intellectual 
being with arbitrary “free will.” This as- 
sumption is false to the facts, and at 
adolescence the tensions are heightened. 
It is emotional congruity, not pure reason, 
‚that dictates the structures of our ideas 
and conceptions about the universe and 
human relationships. Every individual 
lives in his own emotionally colored private 
world. So long as the prohibitions and 
commands of the social environment dis- 
tort and frustrate his emotional life, this 
private world will fail to be a good work- 
ing perspective of the public world; and 
‘conflicts and confusions will mount. 
say that the growing individual must learn 
“to face reality”; forgetting the prior ques- 
tion, whether the actual social reality is 


We ` 
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one which is propitious for the harmonious 
integration of the idiomatic self with him- 
self and his fellows. 

Parent and teacher training must be gov- 
erned "by a recognition of the dynamic 
emotional basis of personality growth into 
fulfillment. There is a great field here for 
co-operation between teachers, parents, psy- 
chologists, and psychiatrists. Mr. Frank 
does not stress the further point that the 
carrying out of this work, of refashioning 
our culture into a milieu propitious for per- 
sonality fulfillment, will involve a great shift 
of emphasis in ruling social values, from 
competitive individualism, with its Greed 
and Grab, to a genuinely democratic and 
humane co-operative society—a social de- 
mocracy based on the sanctity of person- 
ality. But it is implicit in all he writes. . 
And I agree. I have one qualification 
to make. I do not think he sufficiently 
recognizes the biological determinism by - 
which either in the combination of genes 
or in later chemical imbalance, probably 
in the sex hormones, some are predestined 
to schizophrenia or dementia praecox. He 


‚calls this view biological Calvinism, I 


think it is a brutal fact. 


J. A. LEICHTON 
Worthington, Ohio 


SOROKIN, PITIRIM A. The Reconstruction 
of Humanity, Pp. xii, 247. Boston: 
The Beacon Press, 1948. $3:00. 


One of Jules Romains’ Men of Good 
Will was made to ask, “What must we 
have to keep us safe from fear?” This 
book by the eminent Harvard sociologist 
answers this question by asserting that we 
must have the altruism of an ideational 
culture. Our sensate culture must be re- 
placed. This war-wounded world craves 
peace. The old cures have all failed: po- 
litical cures like the League of Nations 
and Pax Romana,.economic cures such as 
capitalism and socialism, and other cures 
whether educational or scientific or de- 
nominational. Some fifty pages in the 
controversial Part One is devoted to the 
exposure of “quack cures for war and im- 
potent plans for peace.” Professor Sorokin 
states in his Preface: “Though each of 
its [the book’s] main statements can be 
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backed by a vast body of evidence, most 
of this together with the large array of 
relevant literature is omitted, so as to 
make the book available to intelligent lay 
readers.” 

The remainder is given .over to the 
theme of altruism. After Part II deals 
with Insufficient Factors of Altruism, Parts 
ITI, IV, and V are concerned with Cultural, 
Social, and Personal Factors of Altruism, 
respectively. Part VI is concerned with 
the ways in which the change from our 
present sensate culture to an ideational 
culture may be accomplished through “the 
altruization of man.” 

We need a return to absolutes. The 
“relativization” of out present Western 
culture is powerless to stay even mental 
- anarchy, let alone political and social an- 
archies. The giants of literature, art, and 
music are with the past. The social an- 
` archy of the present is proved by the un- 
precedented turbulence of the first half of 
the twentieth century. There is a table on 
page 39, sinister in its implication, which 
` shows that “war has not declined but, with 
‚some fluctuations, has sharply increased 
as we move from the twelfth to the twen- 
tieth century.” Inventions, scientific dis- 
coveries, and institutions of higher learn- 
ing have also increased sharply. “Advanc- 
ing civilization” has not diminished either 
the frequency or the ferocity of war. 
Modern man, far more than medieval man, 
is governed by the rule of War of All 
against All, The transformation of our 
culture, our social institutions, and our- 
selves will have to be complete. A “fight- 
ing chance” exists for mankind. “A shift 
from the decadent sensate type of culture 
and society to an idealistic or ideational 
form has occurred several times in the 
past...” (p. 237). The historical proc- 
ess itself is aligned on humanity’s side. 
The crisis invariably releases “supercon- 
scious forces.” 

It is fitting that the book i is dedicated to 
Mohandas K. Gandhi. 

ROBERT ROCKAFELLOW 
` Rhode Island State College 


LECOMTE pu Noüy, Pierre.” Human Des- 
tiny. Pp. xix, 289. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1947. $3.50. 
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The history of the relationship of ‘science 
and religion has gone through diverse 
stages-—primordial unity, gradual differen- 
tiation, competition, conflict; warfare, and 
symbiosis. Human Destiny is one of the 


most recent efforts to produce a reasoned ~ 


synthesis between these two great culture 
universals. It is the groping of a scientist 
who is profoundly concerned with the 
moral crisis of.our time, for which he sees 
only a religious cure, and who fervently 
affirms the ineluctable necessity of religion 
on grounds both intellectual and moral. 
The theoretical background of Dr. Lecomte 
du Noiiy’s endeavor to find a synthesis be- 
tween faith and science is the vitalistic 
tradition in biology, which has been greatly 
strengthened in recent decades, and - the 
growth in science and philosophy generally 
of antimechanistic and symbolistic trends. 
Needless to say, the latter need not neces- 
sarily culminate in the antinaturalist po- 
sition taken by our author, though such an 
outcome has been apparent in the scientific 
popularizations by various other writers 
who have reached out for an amalgam of 
religion and, science. 

The announced purpose of this book is 
moralistic—to-provide a scientific basis for 
faith in the high destiny of man. Dr. 
Lecomte du Noüy proposes to achieve his 
main intention—to preserve Christian civi- 
lization—by making people aware of the 
“full meaning of their lives, and the sig- 
nificance of their endeavors and struggles.” 
After a review of the nature of scientific 
thinking and scientific laws, which eventu- 
ates in a forcible rejection of materialism 
as a philosophy of science or life, the au- 
thor proceeds to what is the basic thesis 
of the book—the “telefinalist” hypothesis 
or theory of evolution. Based on the im- 
possibility of attributing to chance the 
emergence and development of life or the 
manifestations of cerebral activity, this 
view holds that the natural evolution of 
living beings is one of the best-demon- 
strated facts of science (though we are still 
ignorant of the mechanisms concerned). 
Above all, it takes the position that it is 
hardly probable that this process, of im- 
memorial age, should end with the emer- 
gence of man or abstract thought; and that 
it is logical to assume that henceforth evo- 
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lution develops on a different plane—the 


psychological—where it is expressed by the- 


improvement of abstract moral and spir- 
itual ideas. — 

It is, of course, heartening to note the 
emergence of the social gospel among the 
practitioners of science in any field. Fur- 
thermore, it is interesting to observe the 
effort of a noble-minded man to find com- 
mon cultural or cosmic perspectives be- 
tween science and religion and to produce 
a new system of natural theology. But for 
the professional student ‘of social science 
the positive outcome of the book is not 
considerable, either in theoretical inter- 
pretation or in practical recommendation. 
The evolutionary interpretation of human 
development and purpose will be well 
known to students who are acquainted 
with the elaborate syntheses of Herbert 
Spencer, Lester T. Ward, L.-T. Hobhouse, 
and other great masters of social thought. 
As to the applied sociological recommenda- 
tions of the author—e.g., his emphasis on 
the need for an internationally oriented 
education, and for an ethicalism rather 
than a ceremonialism in religion—these 
are, of course, sound and admirable. But 
because his interpretation of social issues 
is unrelievedly moralistic and individual- 
istic, it may be doubted whether the net 
outcome of this earnest homily is more 
than inspirational, 
EPHRAIM FISCHOFF 
American Intérnational College 


Harımay, James L. Psychosocial Medi- 
cine: A Study of the Sick. Society. Pp. 
278. New York: W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany, 1948. $3.50. 


This is an excellent book. Dr. Halliday 
distinguishes between “mechanismic”’ causes 
of illness (such as faulty facts, faulty 
chemistry, bacteriological intrusions, and 
so forth) and “biological” causes of illness 
(illness as a reaction, a response, an ac- 
commodation, a modus vivendi, or a form 
of purposeful or adaptive striving). The 
latter concept carries at once to the full 


person in his full social-cultural setting. ' 


These latter causes are reflected in the 
psychosomatic affections. Emotions, feel- 
ings, early infantile experiences, adult 
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strains, anxieties, insecurities, frustrations, 
repressed aggressions, guilt feelings, and 
so forth, are reflected in physical illnesses 
that prove “vague” and baffling to mecha- 
nismic attempts at their cure. An amaz- 
ing number of these psychosomatic affec- 
tions are listed; and convincing evidence, 
statistical - and functional-analytical, is 
marshaled to show their psychosocial char- 
acter. The whole person is inextricably 
interrelated with his social-cultural milieu. 
A “sick society” may thus be more than 
one in which there is a large number of 
individual, “mechanismic” illnesses; it may 
be a society which fails to provide a hu- 
manly warm, dynamic, integrated, and 
meaningful social-cultural milieu for the 
individual. Thus its psychosomatic affec- 
tions are truly- psychosocial in their eti- 
ology. 

The implications of this analysis are im- 
portant.’ If most illness is in some small 
degree, and if much illness is predomi- 
nantly, psychosocial in etiology, then a 
psychosocial therapy must be developed. 
Very intensive, very elaborate, and very 
impersonal mechanismic therapy runs a 
danger of “fixing” the symptoms and 
manufacturing invalidism on an unprece- 
dented scale. Medicine as a whole needs 
a renaissance such as “classical” psychiatry 


‘has undergone in recent years. Then per- 


haps the improvement in the trends of the. 
indices of physical (mechanismic) health 
will not be confounded by the high levels 
and rising trends of the indices of the psy- 
chosocial disorders. 

Medicine itself has become too mecha- 
nized, fracturated, and depersonalized, its 
specialisms and specialists concentrating 
solely on the “cause” and the “population” 
to the neglect of the “person” and the “so- 
ciety.” Dr. Halliday recommends restor- 


‘ing the pivotal importance of the general 


practitioner in his role of family doctor; 
knowing the whole person in his more inti- 
mate and important functional relation- 
ships. A second possibility is the develop- 
ment of “group practice,” in which doc- 
tors are aided by social workers, district 
nurses, shop counselors, industry, and so 
forth, so that illnesses are regarded no 
longer as purely medical but as sociomedi- 
cal problems. Finally, there needs to be 
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attempted a “centralized group medicine” 
to initiate special inquiries when severe, 
epidemic, or endemic illnesses occur, in 
order to see what guidance can be found 
for social therapeutics on a community, re- 
gional, or societal scale. Thus the ultimate 
aims of therapy (especially as prevention 


or as a positive dynamic) merge with 


those of sociology, politics, economics, and 
ethics! 

In the medicine of the future, the gen- 
eral practitioner who has been trained to 
a fill-rounded understanding of the whole 
person in vital relation to a total-societal 
system of functioning will be of pivotal im- 
portance. Our present specialisms and spe- 
cialists will be valuable technical assistants. 
The implications of this—for greater in- 
clusion of the other human and social sci- 
ences in medical and premedical curricula 
—are obvious. This intertraining of the 
most capable among our emerging experts 
is a need that is being more and more felt 
in more and more fields to overcome the 
“fracturation by specialization” from which 
our society suffers. 

The potential contribution of therapy to 
politics and sociology, with a little thought, 
becomes very challenging. Much that Dr. 
Halliday has pointed to will be recognized 
by students of social change as a part of 
the transitional chaos incident to the proc- 
_ess of rapid social change. As such, it has 
relative rather than absolute adjusting im- 
plications. It is no less important for that. 

This book should be required reading for 
all medical doctors, psychiatrists, social 
workers, and social psychologists, and rec- 
ommended reading for sociologists, anthro- 
pologists, and social students in general. 
It fits in significantly with the cross-ferti- 
lization between anthropology and psy- 
chiatry now going on under Benedict, 


Mead, Bateson, Kardiner, DuBois, and 
others. And those who have read Freud, 


Lasswell, Cooley, Durkheim, or Toynbee 
carefully will find significant overtones in 
Dr. Halliday’s thesis. 
James W. WOODARD 
Temple University 


THOMPSON, Srrrm. The Folktale. Pp. x, 
510. New York: The Dryden Press, 
1946. $6.00, 
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One of the most fascinating branches 
of social study is folklore—the spiritual 
archaeology or paleontology of mankind. 
In the unfolding of anthropology and com- 
parative linguistics and literature, tremen- 
dous labor has been expended on the 
systematic collection and recording of the 
data of folklore, namely: folktales, myths, 
legends, traditions, ballads, and supersti- 
tions. Also, ingenious though conflicting 
theories: have been evolved to provide in- 
terpretations of the significance of this 
human: record and its relationship to his- 
tory and religion. 

Professor. Stith Thompson has already 
put in his debt all students of this field by 
his numerous contributions—above all by 
his exceedingly important “Motif-Index of 
Folk Literature,” a monumental “classifi- 
cation of narrative elements in folktales, 
ballads, myths, fables, medieval romances, 
exempla, fabliaux, jestbooks, and local 
legends.” He now provides us with a sys- 
tematic summary of the best that has been 
thought about the-oral tale, which is a 
vital art important to a majority of man- 
kind—indeed, the most universal of all 
narrative forms and the basis of much of 
the literary stories of later cultures: One 
of the subordinate purposes of this book 
is to inform the reader about the great 
folktales current in Western civilization, 
with some notice of their. dissemination. 
In this context Professor Thompson com- 
presses a great deal of material concerning 
the tale, both the complex and the simple 
types, and their various motifs, genres, and 
development. He treats, too, of the folk- 
tale in ancient classical culture, and as- 
Sesses the impact on various primitive peo- 
ples of tales whose provenience is Europe 
and western Asia. Close analysis is then 
made of the place of the folktale in a spe- 
cific primitive culture complex—the North 
American Indian—and the various types 
thereof are noted, viz.: creation myths, 
tales revolving around the trickster, heroes 
and tests, journeys to the other world, and 
animal wives and husbands; also folktales 
involving other miscellaneous motifs. 

In the final section on the theme, 


“Studying the Folktale,” the author sum- 


marizes and evaluates the various methods 
of studying folktales, and the significant 
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theories that have been evolved to explain 
them. Much valuable and recondite in- 
formation is lucidly summarized and pre- 
sented here as to the international organi- 
zation of folktale study, and the procedures 
employed by folklorists in collecting and 
classifying these narratives. The conclud- 
‘ing chapters on the “Life History of a 
Folktale” and the “Folktale as Living 
Art”. contain many suggestive insights into 
the problems of dissemination and style. 
The scope of this notice precludes the 
expression of divergent opinions on some 
of the theoretical issues raised by the au- 
thor. In general, the volume does not ful- 
fill the expectations of one who sought the 
illumination promised by the author as to 
the import of the folktale for art, anthro- 
pology, psychology (so much stimulation 
has been derived from the psychoanalytic 
approach), or even for general literature. 
Perhaps this systematic theoretical inter- 
pretation is. being reserved for a subse- 
quent work. Otherwise, the book is an 
eminently sound and trustworthy guide to 
the field of the folktale. Before this vol- 
. ume is brought to a close there are two 
useful bibliographical appendixes: the first, 
a brief but useful list of the most impor- 
tant works on folklore; the other, an ex- 


cellent array of the principal collections of 


folktales. The final features are three in- 
dexes: one of tale-types, another of motifs, 
and lastly, a comprehensive general index. 
EPHRAIM FISCHOFF 
American International College 


TYLER, J. E. Great Britain, the United 
States and the Future. Pp. xi, 130. 
London: Stevens & Sons Limited, 1947. 
8s. 


Mr. Tyler finished his book before the 
enunciation of the Truman Doctrine, .the 
assumption of American commitments in 
Greece and Turkey, and the origination of 
the Marshall plan. But since it was com- 
posed in a spirit of wise realism, untainted 
by ideological credulity, its value is not 
fugitive. Since the spring of 1947 nothing 
has happened in Europe or the Far East, 
in Palestine or the United States Congress, 


to take the author by surprise or expose. 
him as a false prophet, although he La 


primarily about the future. 
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This “future” he defined roughly as the 
next thirty years. He surveyed the inter- 
national political. and economic scene with 
a speculating and calculating eye on prob- 
abilities in Anglo-American relations dur- 
ing that period. He knew that the British 
Empire had been weakened but not elimi- 
nated as a principal power; that the 
annihilation of Germany would have a 
dissolvent effect on British-American soli- 
darity of interests; that economic antago- 
nism between British socialism and Ameri- 
can free enterprise might prove as divisive 
in the Anglo-Saxon world as the conflict 
between communism and capitalism in the 
world at large; that a durable peace could 
not be made without restoring a balance 
of power in Europe and Asia; that the 
decline of old forms of imperialism are 
but an aspect of the rise of new ones; that 
the pattern of power concentration in the 
Big Three or Big Two would not last for- 
ever; that although the future is always 
unpredictable, the world in changing ever 
remains much the same. 

Mr. Tyler does no prophesying: he does 
not tell us what is going to happen, but 
only what, according to a shrewd reading 
of trends and prospects, is likely: to hap- 
pen. Thus he sees the eclipse of British 
naval supremacy as one of the momentous 
results of the twentieth century’s wars, but 
he is far from certain that the United 
States will long consent to pay “the con- 
stant price of admiralty.” He acknowl- 
edges the dangerous possibility that the 
Soviet Union may fill the vacuum left in 
Asia by the retreat of Western imperialists; 
but he suspects that nothing may be easier 
to overestimate than the material strength 
of the U.S.S.R. Hence he is far from cer- 
tain that it will have the same effect that 
German imperialism had on Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations. 

Mr. Tyler’s assessment of America’s geo- 
political position, interests, and policy is 
perhaps the best illustration of his soberly 


_ realistic view of the international world. 


Twice have we been driven by strategic 


necessity to prevent the defeat of Great 


Britain and the destruction of the British 
Empire. Hence future Anglo-American re- 
lations “will be influenced by the extent 
to which Britain in the new era must and 
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can still play this traditional part in-the 
general system of American defense.” 


Ross J. S. HOFFMAN 
Fordham University 


Potter, Prrman B. An Introduction to 
the Study of International Organization. 
Pp. xiv, 479. Fifth edition. New York 
and London: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1948. $4.50. 


In a field where so many well-meaning 
people have written so many misleading 
books, it is refreshing to read an author 
who combines common sense and a cer- 
tain idealism with historical perspective. 
Pitman Potter has worked in the field of 
“international relations for nearly a genera- 
tion. Through his years of study and 
teaching and his work at the seat of the 
League of Nations he has gained an un- 
usual understanding of the problems and 
the promise of international organization. 
Potter has not been captivated by seeming 


short cuts to international harmony. While — 


some among us urge a world state and 
others would transform the United Na- 
tions into a world government, Potter has 
kept his balance. A professor of interna- 
tional law, he has not succumbed to the 
occupational disease .of- seeing the world 
through juridical bifocals. 
realist with ideals. 

This book is the fifth dien of a vol- 
ume first published in the pre-atomic year 
1922. Like the original, this volume sets 
out to explain the character of present in- 
ternational institutions, to show how they 
evolved, and to appraise them in the light 
of the objectives for which they were pre- 
sumably created. The text of some 280 
pages is divided’into three major sections. 
The first treats of the bases of interna- 
tional organization. The second is given 


over to’ special forms of international or- 


ganization: diplomacy, treaties, interna- 
tional conferences, international administra- 
tion and adjudication. 
covers general international organization 
and: deals with such subjects as interna- 
tional federation, balance of power, Inter- 
_national Concert, the League of Nations, 
and the so-called Specialized Agencies. 
Throughout, emphasis is placed on the 
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Potter is a 


The third section. 
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evolutionary aspect of international or- 
ganization. . 

The text is concise ‘and meaty It is 
sufficiently descriptive of international in- 
stitutions to introduce the reader to the 
subject without burdening him with an 
excessive amount of procedural detail. 
Primarily concerned with the “general de- 
velopment of our imperfect and emergent 
international system, the author does not 
describe the organization and functioning 
of the many very special international 
agencies like the Postal Union. The book 
is not intended to be exhaustive. It is an 
interpretive introduction to the study of 
international organization. An appendix of 
some 180 pages includes a number of docu- 
ments illustrative of, international organi- 
zation. 

This is a good book, a good introductory . 
text. It deserves wider circulation than 
the normal textbook market, however. 
Many who have left collegiate halls long 
ago could read it with interest and profit. 

WILLIAM J. RONAN 

New York University 


GRAY, G. D. B. Soviet Land: The Coun- 
‘try, Its People and Their Work. Pp. 
viii, 324. London: Adam and Charles 
Black, 1947; distributed in the United 
States by The Macmillan Company. 
$3.00. = 


In this relatively small book the author 
attempts to cover a wide field. Part I is 
concerned with purely geographic subjects. 
Part II discusses the population problems 
of the U.S.S.R. and presents Rüssia’s chief 
historical phases, including even her pre- 
history. Part III, making up more than 
half the book, presents the work of the 
people of the U.S.S.R., discussing sepa- 
rately agriculture, industry, Ba and 
settlement. 

The reader is left with quite a mixed 
impression. . When the author discusses 
purely geographic questions, illustrated by 
numerous schematic maps, drawings, and 
photographs, the results are fairly interest- 
ing and frequently original. Other parts 
of the book, particularly the treatment 
of economic and statistical problems, are 
much less satisfactory. 
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Aithough the author emphasizes in his 
-preface the importance of historical back- 
‚ground to an understanding of Soviet Rus- 
sia, his actual comparisons of the’ present 
situation in the Soviet Union with that 
just preceding the revolution run contrary 
to all principles of historical research. 
“ The prerevolutionary period is painted 
black in order to contrast more vividly 
with the rosy picture of the present (be- 
fore 1941) economic situation in the 
U.S.S.R. Everything the author found 
necessary to say about prerevolution ag- 
rarian relations is borrowed from Soviet 
propaganda pamphlets, despite the fact 
that there is sufficient objective informa- 
tion on this subject, even in English, giv- 
ing a promising, dynamic picture of pre- 
revolutionary Russian agriculture. The 
dark background he pictures helps the au- 


thor to emphasize many Soviet “achieve- 


ments.” For this purpose he has to use, 
however, incomparable statistics and to 
display in his charts and figures: the usual 
arsenal of Soviet propaganda techniques. 
Space does not permit going into all the 
details, but a few examples must be men- 
tioned. 

On p. 147 it is stated that the Soviet 
grain crop of 1940 was 50 per cent above 
the average prerevolution grain crop. This 
highly exaggerated appraisal is based on 
the uncritical use of incomparable sta- 
tistics. A correct comparison would show 
that this gam did not exceed 10 per cent. 
The author’s explanation on p. 166 of the 
great depletion of the numbers of livestock 
in 1932 partly by “the Revolution, Civil 
War, and Wars of Intervention” was pos- 
sible only because he omitted data for 
1928 in his chart. These data would re- 
veal that by 1928 the peasantry had more 


than restored the prerevolution numbers of © 


animals. Consequently, the factor solely 
responsible for the disastrously depleted 
numbers of animals in 1932 was the Soviet 
policy of forced collectivization of farming. 
The chart on the next page showing that 
the average yield of milk per cow in- 
creased seven times from 1917 to 1939 is 
completely wrong. A correct statistical 
comparison would not put that increase 
above 10-20 per cent. 

These are a few examples of the nu- 
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merous exaggerations and misleading state- 
ments cited from the chapter on agricul- 
ture, the weakest part of the book. The 
chapters on industry and on transport are 
much better written, and there are fewer 
statistical inaccuracies or exaggerations in 
them. Yet even here the author accepts 
the Soviet plans uncritically and without 
question, and the reader frequently can- 
not see clearly where actuality ends and 
the plans begin. l 

The book is written in a popular style 
and is intended for the general reader. Be- 
cause of its numerous misleading conclu- 
sions, it should hardly be recommended to 
such readers. The reader better prepared 
to be critical of the author’s conclusions 
will fnd some interesting information in 
the book, but he may find the style too 
popular for his preference. 

' V. P. TIMOSHENKO 
Food Research Institute 
Stanford University 


RAJAMAA, Hermann. The Moulding of 
Soviet Citizens: A Glance at Soviet Edu- 
cational Theory and Practice. Pp. 60. 
London: Boreas Publishing Company, 
1948, 60 cents. 


This slender pamphlet contains brief 
chapters on certain characteristics of Soviet 
education, the metamorphosis of Estonian 
education, teachers and pupils under the 
new regime, youth organizations, adult edu- 
cation, and Soviet society as a world 
menace, and a preface by Sir Waldron 
Smithers, M. P. The author, a teacher in 
Estonia at the time of Soviet occupation 
in 1940-41, draws upon experience and 
documents of that time, and says there has 
been no fundamental change since, save in- 
creased brutality. Though the material is 
Estonian, it is claimed that the account is 
valid for the whole Soviet Union. The 
claim is excessive. Ideology is the same, 
but the attitude of Estonians towards edu- 
cation imposed by invading forces differs 
from that of peoples within the original 
Union. 

The author contends that “little is known 
about education in the U.S.S.R.” (p. 13), 
and he repeats the hoary tale that no one 
can go there except on “conducted tours.” 
While such gross distortion may impress 
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uninformed persons, it undermines .confi- 
dence in the author’s reporting of other 
matters and the generalizations made 
throughout the booklet. Confidence is 
further diminished by the evident anti- 
Russian bias which shines through many 
phrases. The Russians are “strangely re- 
served and unapproachable” (p. 9). Of 
course, they have a “few brilliant cultural 
achievements” to their credit; and there 
is a “somewhat specious though doubtless 
impressive charm” to be found in them 
(p. 10). The Sovietland “is a community 
of slaves” (p. 60). The Russian, the au- 
thor asserts, seems “excessively suspicious,” 
“assailed by constant fear,” and is rudely 
aggressive (p. 12). -Before ‘reading this, 
the reviewer had been under the impres- 
rion that suspicion, fear, and aggressiveness 
were common characteristics in most coun- 
tries of the postwar world. Mr. Smithers 
complains of Soviet .propaganda. 
pamphlet is tit for tat—-propaganda in re- 
turn—rather than an objective study of 
Soviet educational theory and practice. 
THomas Woopy 
University of Pennsylvania 


VERNADSKY, GEORGE. Kievan Russia. Pp. 
xii, 412. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1948. $5.00: 


This second volume in the comprehen- 
sive ten-volume History of Russia, to be 
written jointly by Professors Vernadsky of 
Yale and Karpovich of Harvard, deals with 
the period from 878 A.D., the seizure of 
Kiev by Oleg, Norse ruler of Novgorod, 
down to 1237, the coming of the Mongol 
hordes. As might be expected of such an 
eminent authority -as Professor Vernadsky, 
this work reflects the same high standards 
of scholarship, organization, and extent of 
subject matter as his first volume in the 
set (Ancient Russia, Yale University Press, 
1943). 

The account of this little-known chapter 
of Russian history is based on a formidable 
mass of Slavic, Byzantine, Germanic, and 
Oriental (notably Arabic and Persian) 
sources. Much of this material is new, 
and the thorough utilization of. all primary 
and secondary literature accumulated since 
Kluchevsky wrote his great history easily 
makes this volume the definitive study of 


This - 
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the Kievan period in the English language. 
There is hardly an aspect of the life of 
Russia at that time which remains un- 
touched, and the scope of the author’s in- 
terests and erudition is indeed impressive. 
The segregation of political, economic, so- 
cial, and cultural history in separate: chap- 
ters and sections assures admirable clarity, 
somewhat at the expense, perhaps, of good’ 
reading. 

The diversity of political institutions in 
Kievan Russia makes that period particu- 
larly interesting to the student of political 
science. Far from being homogeneously 
absolutist or monarchical, either by racial 
heritage or by environment, Russia at that 
time consisted of some ten principalities, 
each containing monarchic (the prince), 
aristocratic (the boyar duma), and. demo- 
cratic (the veche) elements to an extent 
varying from one state to another. Be- 
ginning as city-states on which the princely 
authority was superimposed -by the, Norse. 
conquest, the Russian states continued to 
be a combination of the two systems. In 
most cases the princely element came to 
predominate; however, in “Novgorod the 
Great” the prince merely played the part 
of a mediating magistrate similar to the 
Italian podesta. 

The reader will be impressed by Vernad- 
sky’s statement to the effect that ‘nowhere 
in the central or western Europe of that 
period could they [the conquering Norse- 
men] see so many cities as in Russia, and 
especially, nowhere in the west could they 
find cities so influential in a political 
sense.” Similarly, the. assumptions that 
Kievan Russia’s urban population was 13 
per cent of the total, and therefore a 
higher proportion than in western Europe, 
and that Russia’s commerce with Byzan- 


_tium was “far above the west European 
. standards of the period,” may cause some 


raising of eyebrows. Concrete evidence for 
these assumptions, as Vernadsky admits, is 
lacking; yet these tentative conclusions 
may be in the right direction and may 
serve as a corrective to the other extreme 
view, which regards medieval Russia as 
hopelessly retarded and radically different 
from the medieval western countries. Nev- 
ertheless, it is a fascinating historical prob- 
lem to discover why this urban civilization, 
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which lasted at least till the Mongol con- 
quest and in some cases much longer, did 


not produce more significant contributions: 


in the arts, letters, and thought. In spite 
of Professor Vernadsky’s elaborate analysis 
of many aspects of Kievan civilization, the 
net result is rather meager when compared 
with western Europe. No doubt this is 
largely due to the paucity of sources, but 
does not this very paucity reflect a relative 
rarity of artistic and cultural creativeness? 
Or is it possible, as Toynbee suggests, that 
the early Russian Orthodox civilization was 
already in the process of disintegration be- 
fore the appearance of the Mongols? In 
any event, Vernadsky is constrained in nu- 


merous cases to leave the ‚reader with : 


cautious conjectures, characterized by fre- 
quent use of words like “presumably,” 
“surmise,” “there must have been,” “it 
may be supposed,” and similar expressions. 

When all is said, Vernadsky’s volume 
represents a superb job of scholarship, fill- 
ing a definite gap in American historical 
literature. After all, the constant com- 
parison of Russian civilization, both medi- 
eval and modern, with the West is unhis- 


torical and unproductive, and has led to © 


many unfortunate judgments and misinter- 
pretations. If compare we must, it would 


seem much more appropriate to compare’ 


within the same sociocultural framework, 
and in any case, refrain from judgments 
regarding alleged backwardness or in- 
feriority. 

CARL G. ANTHON 
Colby College 
Waterville, Maine 


STOLPER, GUSTAv. German Realities. Pp. 
x, 341. New York: Reynal and Hitch- 
cock, 1948. $3.75. 


“Yalta was the work of amateurs un- 
burdened and unhampered by knowledge 
of history and real international experi- 
ence. Potsdam was the artifice of lawyers 
who believed in solving world problems by 
a few nice formulas which could be read 
and interpreted by all parties concerned 
as they pleased. The Level of Industry 
Agreement of 1946, finally, was the prod- 
uct of a horde of statisticians, 1500 of 
them—Americans, British, French and 


serves special attention. 
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Russian—going berserk against all warn- 
ings of economic reason” (p. 136). 
Although most’of the thousands of Allied 
career officials and statesmen that have 
thus far wrestled with the German prob- 
lem are still alive, the man who thus 
categorically condemns them, unfortun- 
ately, is dead. According to Stolper what 


‘are the more important German “reali- 


ties”? 

A small sample is illuminating. “Count- 
less millions of Germans,” . he states, 
“toward the end of the war unquestion- 


- ably the overwhelming majority—hated the 


Nazis” (p. 58). “Millions: of party mem- 
bers' were innocent and honorable human 
beings whose only fault was that they 
were not heroes” (p. 59). “In 1918 it was 
Germany, and Germany alone, that saved 
Europe from the Eastern flood of barbaric 
despotism” (p. 173). Now “once more as 
in the Middle Ages, Berlin and Vienna are 
the last tenuously held outposts of West- 
ern Civilization against the onslaught of 
the Barbarians” (p. 226). 

It is utterly impossible, of course, within 
the scope of a brief review to cite and 
weigh the facts that rebut such dogmatic 
assertions. But there is one item that de- 
“The idea,” says 
Stolper, “that Fritz Thyssen was the finan- 
cial sponsor of the Nazi party is preposter- 


ous” (p...180), this apparently despite 


Thyssen’s own book I paid Hitler. “Ger- 
man businessmen,” he alleges, “became the 
spineless helpers of a strong-willed revolu- 
tionary government” (p. 182). “German 
industry and finance were helpless tools” 
(p. 183). The utter falsehood of this “re- 
ality” is fully -documented in numerous re- 
cent books, among others the authoritative 
study by the Library of Congress entitled 
Fascism in Action, which summarizes vol- 
umes of sworn evidence presented during 
several years of hearings before the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Perhaps the central “reality” around 
which all other. Stolperian “realities” are 
clustered is that expressed in the. closing 
sentences of his volume. ‘The future of 
Germany is the future of European liberty. 
In Germany it will triumph or die” (p. 
256). This theme is interspersed in varied 
form throughout the volume. “In art, sci- 
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ence and technology western civilization 
would be unthinkable without this German 
element” (p. 41). Since ‘Western Europe 
cannot live without the product of the 
brains and hands of.Germany” (p. 245), 
and inasmuch as “no distinction between 
war and peace industry is possible,” not a 
single plant in Germany ought-ever to have 


been dismantled, especially not “the heavy 


industries which form the backbone of the 
conventional idea of ‘war potential’” (p. 
164). It should not even have been taken 
from German control. “We can ruin the 


Ruhr most assuredly and easily by inter- : 


nationalization” (p. 169). 

Dr. Stolper’s volume is completely’ cer- 
tain in its judgments. - There are no twi- 
light zones, no citation of the analyses of 
other eminently qualified writers who dis- 
agree. In fact, Stolper makes no refer- 
ences to a single other treatment of the 
problem, except his own previously pub- 
lished books. Fortunately he does repro- 
duce verbatim in a lengthy appendix the 
relevant portions of the texts of the Yalta 
and Potsdam Agreements, Occupation Di- 
rective JCS 1067/6, the Old and Revised 
Level of Industry Plans, the Third Hoover 
Report, and the New Occupation Directive 
of July 15, 1947. ` 

- THEODORE J. KREPS 

Stanford University 


RotTurets, Hans. The German Opposi- 
tion to Hitler. Pp. 172. Hinsdale, INi- 
nois: Henry Regnery Company, 1948. 
$2.50. 

As far as this reviewer knows, this is 
the first attempt to give a coherent and 
comprehensive picture of the resistance 
movement inside Germany. The author 
acknowledges that he has drawn heavily 
on sources that are already familiar. One 
. of the best features of this book is the way 
the author has collected material from 
‘many scattered publications and has ar- 
ranged them coherently with the proper 
historical background. Even so, the col- 
lection is incomplete. For example, very 
little is known about the heroic martyrdom 
of hundreds of thousands of Hitler re- 
sisters between 1933 and 1939. Part of 
this information would be available in the 
publications of the Social Democratic 


mans were ardent Nazis. 
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Party and other political and religious 
groups. This material is ‘practically un- 


‘known outside of Germany. 


. There has been no public interest in this 
country in the unnumbered anti-Nazis who 
were executed during the war or tortured 
to death in concentration camps. Why 
this indifference? Some sections in Roth- 
fels’ book may give a partial answer— 
even though an insufficient one. It re- 
mains an enigma as to why our Govern- 
ment never made use of the tremendous 
amount of material about the German re- 
sistance during the war and afterwards 
which must have been in its possession. 
It has not yet been explained why Wash- 
ington swallowed the Goebbels propa- 
ganda line during the war that all Ger- 
His diary proves 
that he was afraid our psychological war 
strategists might see the light and appeal 
to the German opposition against the Nazi 
tyranny. Incidentally, Rothfels includes 
some previously unpublished material 
about the tragic attempts of the German 
resistance before the war and during the 
war to establish some positive means of 
co-operation with London and Washington 
against Hitler. One of the middlemen was 
Louis Lochner, the well-known American 


‘journalist, who attended one of the secret 


meetings of German resistance leaders in 
Berlin. His attempt to interest the White 
House was rejected as “most embarras- 
sing.” Years before, Heinrich Bruening 
and others had similar experiences. One 
of the reasons for this negative attitude 


“was certainly the difficulty for any Ameri- 


can, even with the best intentions, to un- 
derstand the mixture of realistic power 
policy, socialist vision, German patriotism, 
religious mysticism, and Prussian discipline 
in-the mosaic of German opposition. 
WILLIAM F. SOLLMANN 
Pendle Hill 
Wallingford, Pa. 


Dramonp, Wittram. Czechoslovakia Be- 
tween East and West. Pp. xii, 258. 
London: Stevens & Sons Limited under 
the auspices of the London Institute of 
World Affairs, 1947. 12/6. 


This is a thoughtful and factual picture 
of the political and economic development 
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of Czechoslovakia from the time of its ` 


liberation in 1945 until the early part of 
1947. Its British author, who spent about 
twelve months in Czechoslovakia in 1945 
and 1946 and revisited the country in the 
first half of 1947, seems to be familiar 
with the Czech language, since he men- 
tions numerous Czech sources in the bibli- 
. ography at the end of the volume. 
Generally speaking, the author shows a 
good understanding of both the ideological 
and the political forces which led to the 
establishment of Czechoslovakia’s postwar 
regime. On the other hand, the Commu- 
nist background of this regime remained 
‘ almost completely unknown to the author. 
For this reason Mr. Diamond’s account of 
the political devélopment of the country 
along the lines of the KoSice program of 
1945, as well as his detailed narrative of 
the socialist experimentation in the new 
Republic, will be of interest to historians 
‚rather than to political scientists. In ad- 
dition, the author has relied largely on 
official sources, and with one exception 
seems to have overlooked the criticism to 
which the nationalization of industries was 
constantly subjected by independent ob- 
_ servers in the Czech pres while it was 
still free. 

There are two parts in Mr. Diamond’s 
book that are of permanent value. Mr. 
Diamond is one of the few foreign ob- 
servers who, foreseeing the future develop- 
ment of the new Republic, have explained 
with skill the enormously important part, 
both administrative and political, which 
the trade unions played in the shaping of 
the country as a result of their sovietic 
revolutionary character. 

The second feature of Czechoslovakia 
as'explained by Mr. Diamond concerns the 
first-class position of the country in world 
politics. This fact was well expressed in 
Bismarck’s dictum: “Bohemia is a natural 
fortress, erected in the center of the Eu- 
ropean continent; Bohemia in the hands of 
Russia would be our enslavement; Bohemia 
in Germany’s hands would be war without 
mercy or truce with the Empire of the 
Tsars.” 

For the Czechs, of course, German mas- 
tery over Bohemia meant their enslave- 
“ment, Hitler’s seizure of Prague was the 
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first condition of ruling over other Slavic 
nations, as well as the key to- his domina- 
tion over the Continent. It should surprise 
no one that Czechoslovakia’s alliance with 
the Soviet Union and its transformation 
into a Slavic bastion against a renewed 
German drive to the east was seen by all 
Czechs as the necessary condition of their 
national salvation. They had hoped,. as 
much as Mr. Diamond did, that Russia 
would be realistic enough to prefer a faith- 
ful ally who needed an open window for 


"its economic relations with the west and 


whose civilization has borne the Western 
imprint for the past ten centuries. Trag- 
ically for Russia herself, she chose, for 
reasons that are primarily militarist, to 
have in Czechoslovakia a vassal who will 
respond to compulsion rather than to self- 
interest which is identical with the interest 
of the peace in Europe, closing at the same 
time her natural meeting ground with the 
West. 


VLASTIMIL KYBAL 
New York City 


Rovucek, JosepH $. Balkan Politics. Pp. 
xiii, 298. Stanford University, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1948. $3.50. 


Balkan Politics is an up-to-date revision 
of Dr. Roucek’s earlier book, The Politics 
of the Balkans. The author describes the 
Balkan countries from geographic, ethno- 
graphic, political, economic, and social 
points of view. He provides brief histori- 
cal backgrounds to show how the fateful 
peninsula achieved its unenviable fame. 
He traces the historic influences on the 


‘lives of these nations, which forced their 


collective actions and. formed the “Balkan 
character.” 

Dr. Roucek shows us that the ethnic 
atomization of the region, caused largely 
by geographic and historic forces, turned 


‘it into a great-power battleground. The 


Ottoman Empire maintained itself against 


-the people by employing the age-old device 


of the ruling minority against the op- 
pressed majority: divide et impera. Eu- 
ropean powers making a bid for Balkan. 
domination followed the patterns set by 
the Turks. The peasants of the area are 
shown as being not entirely different from 
peasants anywhere else. Their fratricidal 
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paroxysms were induced from the outside. 

The average reader knows so little about 
Balkan politics that Dr. Roucek consid- 
ered it his primary duty to introduce the 
reader into its mysteries. Rightly, he 
stresses the importance of the strong po- 
litical personality, because Balkan politics 
has long been leadership politics. Econom- 
ics receives less detailed treatment, prob- 
ably because most of the Balkan States 
are Just emerging from a primitive agrarian 
system. 

Dr. Roucek surveys the contemporary 
scene in the Balkans from the American 
point of view. He does not present the 
apologias of the trans-Iron Curtain Balkan 
regimes for their ways. Nor does he in- 
clude much of the recent economic devel- 
opments and plans undertaken in the re- 
gion, probably because objective reports 
are not available. However, the chapter 
on Greece could have been improved by 
introducing a critical estimate of the royal- 
ist government, which certainly has caused 
plenty of trouble to the American au- 
thorities by its authoritarian trend. 

Dr. Roucek is right in stressing that 
“as long as we run our democracy on the 
assumption that the major decisions are 
made by a majority of the citizens, we 
must be carefully and dispassionately in- 
formed about the facts involved in the 
governmental decisions pertaining to the 
Balkans.” He is also right in holding that 
the bitter contest of the Big Three over 
their share of influence in the domination 
of the Balkans is the core of world poli- 
- tics today. The United States will hence- 


_forth have to be directly concerned with 


the internal and ‘international aspects of 
the Balkan situation. 

The book is provided with aoa maps, 
and each chapter is followed by short criti- 
cal biographies. The book will continue to 


serve as a highly useful work of reference, ° 


besides being very good reading matter. 
EMIL LENGYEL 
New York University 


. Frrzcrpson, Russet H. (Ed.). The Con- 
stitutions of the Americas (as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1948). Pp. xx, 847. Chicago: 
University. of Chicago. Press, 1948, 
$10.00. 
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All students of Latin American affairs 
will welcome the collection of Latin Ameri- 
can constitutions which the editors have 
here brought together in an English trans- 
lation. The need for such a collection has 
long been felt. Collections have been 
available in Spanish and in French; but 
none in English for the past forty years in 
spite of the fact that, as the editors point 
out, fourteen Latin American constitutions 
have been adopted de novo since 1933 and 
others have been amended to a greater or 
less extent. 

The importance of the collection lies in 
the fact that many of the Latin American 
states have incorporated into their consti- 
tutions provisions bearing upon economic 
and social.interests which fall outside the 
scope of the Federal Constitution of the 
United States, being within the reserved 
sphere of the powers of our several states. 
These provisions are to a great extent 
statutory in character, and not only do. 
they throw light upon the principles by 
which the Latin American governments are 
guided in legislating in the field of eco- 
nomic and social relations, but also they 
frequently contain specific stipulations 
which must” be taken account of in the | 
drafting of treaties and in the negotiation 
of private business contracts. A striking 
instance is the status of the alien before 
the national courts-and the restraints upon 
the diplomatic intervention of the govern- 
ment of the alien in his behalf. In signing 
the recent Economic Agreement of Bogota 
eight of the Latin American governments 
made reservations based on the provisions 
of their respective constitutions dealing 
with the subject. 

The brief editorial notes preceding the 
texts of the several constitutions, and the 
Bibliography at the close, will both be of 
great help to students. Of even greater 
service will be the carefully prepared Index 
which makes it possible to follow up a 
particular topic, such as “concessions,” 
“contracts,” through the constitutions of 
the different countries. The Introduction, 
dealing with constitutional development in 
Latin America, is so good that the re- 
viewer wishes it could be double in length. 
. The editor in chief, Professor Fitzgibbon, 
and the associate editors, Professors Gos- 
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nell, Strozier, and Stubbs, are to be con- 
gratulated upon a difficult task. well done. 
C. G. FENWICK 
Washington, D. C.. 


WHITAKER, ARTHUR P. The United States 
and South America: The Northern Re- 
publics. Pp. xix, 280. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1948. $3.50. 
Professor Whitaker writes about’ the 

five “Bolivarian Republics” (Venezuela, 

Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia) 

with the knowledge of a scholar and a 

traveler. The result is a welcome syn- 

thesis for the student of American diplo- 
matic relations, although it is not a con- 
tribution to knowledge and is not intended 

to be. . 

There are four parts to the book. Part 
One characterizes each country, its people, 
their environment, and its products. Part 
Two summarizes political changes, eco- 
nomic development, and international re- 
lations since 1939. Part Three is a back- 
ward glance at the relations of these coun- 
tries with the United States to 1939. Part 
Four is an analysis of present general con- 
ditions and a look into the immediate fu- 
ture at political, economic, social, cultural, 
and international problems. The emphasis 
of the volume is on the recent period of 
World War II and since. 

In writing about these countries Profes- 
sor Whitaker gives the reader the ques- 
tionable impression that they are of im- 
mense importance in inter-American and 
world affairs. In his preface he writes 
that they are “quite as important to the 
United States as the Balkan States are to 
the Soviet Union.” The countries form a 
part of the “primary defense zone of the 
United States” with the Panama Canal 
within bombing range. (Such a view 
seems to be more applicable to the last 
war than to the next war!) Professor 
Whitaker points out that these countries 
are producers of strategic materials, and, 
as suppliers of raw materials and food- 
stuffs and as fields of investment, they 
play an “essential role in the peacetime 
economy” of the United States:. More- 
over, for the United States it is a “matter 
of considerable moment” how these states 
cast their votes in the Pan American con- 
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ferences and in the United Nations, since 
“their views may affect the votes of the 
other fifteen Latin American states” be- 
cause of the growing sense of Latin Ameri- 
can solidarity. Such statements, of course, 
apply to other Latin American countries 
with equal or greater force. 

The book is easy to read and is well. 
written. In many ways it is a study in 
comparison and contrasts. But it will not 
be pleasant reading for most Latin Ameri- 
cans because it paints an unflattering pic- 
ture, both national and international, of 
the five countries. This perhaps consti- 
tutes its value for the student in the 
United States. Unfortunately the useful- 
ness of the book is limited by a poor index 
and two very unsatisfactory maps (pp. 23 
and 41). However, there is a good map 
on the jacket and an excellent map inside 
the covers. The bibliographical essay is 
adequate, and it shows the reader the 
dearth of up-to-date materials available on 
the subject. The volume is to be followed 
by two more dealing with the remaining 
South American countries, but since this 
one covers so many topics common to the 
other countries and to Latin America in 
general, one wonders how repetition will 
be avoided, 

A. Curtis WıLsus 

George Washington University 


FIUBERICH, CHARLES Henry. The Politi- 
cal and Legislative History of Liberia 
(two volumes). Pp. xxiii, 850; vii, 851- 
1734. New York: Central Book Com- 
pany, 1947. $30.00. 


This impressive work, published two 
years after the author’s death, is the most 
authoritative analysis of and commentary 
on Liberia’s constitution and constitutional 
history ever written. It contains numer- 
ous excerpts and summaries of source ma- 
terial practically unobtainable outside Li- 
beria, as well as many digests of unpub- 
lished sources such as the Opinions of the 
Liberian Supreme Court for the important 
years 1916-33 and 1935-36. In addition, 
the study reproduces for the first time 
most of the basic constitutional and legal 
instruments, many of which appear to have 
been unavailable even to the Liberian Gov- 
ernment. 
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The first volume covers the history of 
Liberia from its beginning as a settlement 
in 1820 to the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of 1847 and the formal establishment 
of the Republic in that year. Although 
specialists in the’ field of Liberian coloni- 
zation will find some shortcomings in the 
presentation of the general history, it must 
be kept in mind that the author is chiefly 
concerned with the reconstruction of the 
constitutional aspects of the pre-1847 pe- 
riod... The volume offers, however; more 
than a mere recounting of historical facts; 
it discusses in detail the whole legal theory 
relating to the establishment of a state by 
colonization, and evaluates the Liberian 
experiment in terms of recognized con- 
cepts of international law. 

The second volume discusses and inter- 
prets the Constitution of 1847 and its 
amendments up to the close of 1943 in the 
light of subsequent legislative enactments 
and treaties covering the same period. To 
the political and social scientist, those chap- 
ters which deal analytically with such top- 
ics as citizenship, organs of government, 
native African law, and social legislation 
will seem most important. (Important 
new legislation passed in recent years, 
particularly by the Tubman administra- 
tion, falls outside the scope of this study.) 
These topics which are presented and ex- 
amined from a legal and not from a po- 
litical point of view are sometimes at vari- 
ance with the political reality. Neverthe- 
less, this legal analysis‘ constitutes the 
foundation upon which a balanced politi- 
cal analysis must rest. 

The work is fittingly introduced in a 
Foreword by Roscoe Pound. 

H. A. WIESCHHOFF 

New York u 


FuRNIVALL, J. S. Colonial Policy and 
Practice: A Comparative Study of 
Burma and Netherlands India. Pp. 
xiii, 568. Cambridge: At the Cambridge 
University Press; New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1948. $7.50. 

Mr. Furnivall, long a member of the 
Civil Service in India, and now an ad- 
viser. to the Government of independent 
Burma, in 1939 published an excellent vol- 
‘ume on Netherlands India: A Study of 
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Plural Economy. This new book is in the 
nature of a sequel to the earlier volume. 
In the present study Mr. Furnivall first 
gives a description and an analysis of Brit- 
ish policy in Burma, then gives a reca- 
pitulation of. Dutch. policy in the East 


Indies, and follows that with a comparison. 


of the British and Dutch policies. In a 
final chapter he discusses the need for in- 
ternational co-operation in the solution of 
the colonial problem. l 
Furnivall emphasizes the fact that Brit- 
ish and Dutch policy are founded on 
different traditions. The basic principles 
of British colonial policy, according to 
Furnivall, are economic freedom and the 
rule of law, whereas the Dutch policy 
aimed “at imposing restraints on economic 
forces by strengthening personal authority: 
and by conserving the influence of cus- 
tom.” Direct rule and the promotion of 
economic progress was the policy of the 
British, while indirect rule and the pro- 
motion of social development was the 
policy of the Dutch. Furnivall presents a 
sad picture of the results of. British policy. 
Economic freedom and a unified legal sys- 
tem along Western lines undermined East- 
ern social life, the stable element in 
Burmese society. “In modern Burma 
under British rule,’ summarizes Furnivall, 
“there were five notorious evils: the failure 


of Western self-governing institutions; the. 


growth of debt and agrarian distress; 
the multiplication of litigation and crime; 
the rise of disaffection and unrest among 
the Buddhist clergy; and widespread cor- 
ruption in the judicial and administrative 
services. I suggest that these can all be 
traced to a common cause: the disintegra- 
tion of social life through the inadequacy: 
of law to control the working of antisocial 
economic forces.” ‘In all these respects 
the Indies presented a notable contrast, 
whatever other criticisms might be applied 
to Dutch rule. 
In . conclusion, 


Mr. Furnivall ' warns 


against underestimating the obstacles to 
making tropical dependencies capable of 


independence. The thing which made it 


relatively easy to hold them in subjection. 


makes it difficult to set them free. Yet it 
must be done if Western civilization is to 
survive. He is convinced that some form 


` 
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of international collaboration is necessary. 
He suggests regional councils, which in 


structure and function are very similar to ` 


the bodies now being: set up under the 


aegis of the United Nations. 


This study represents a major air 
tion to the field of colonial policy and ad- 
ministration. It ranks with the very best 
that has been written on the subject. 

AMRY VANDENBOSCH 
- University of Kentucky 


LASSWELL, HAaroLp D. The Analysis of 
_. Political Behaviour. Pp. ix, 314. New 

York: Oxford University Press, 1948. 
$4.00. 


This volume is a reprint of fourteen 
brief articles and one long one (99 pages) 
previously published in scientific journals, 
and ‘one short chapter on “Self-observa- 
tion” written especially for the present 
publication. Three of the articles bear 
the names of coauthors—Professor Myres 
S. McDougal of the Yale Law School, 
Professor Gabriel Almond of the Depart- 


ment of Political Science at Brooklyn Col- : 
‘lege; and Dr. Renzo Sereno of the Univer- 


sity of Chicago. The articles were written 
and published over a period of a decade 
starting in 1932. Thus some of-them are 
less exciting today than they were at the 
time of publication. ‘The articles on “The 
Psychology of Hitlerism as a Response of 
the Lower Middle Classes to Continuing 
Insecurity” and “The Changing Italian 
Elite,” published in 1933 and 1937 respec- 
tively, are valuable today mainly as illus- 
trations of methods of approach. 

In the opinion ‘of this reviewer, the 
long article is by far the best of the lot. 
This article, written with the collaboration 
of Professor McDougal, is on “Legal Edu- 
cation and Public Policy.” It should be 
read by anyone who has any responsibility 


_ for law school curricula and by everyone 


who believes lawyers should: have a pri- 
mary part in the determination of public 
policy. The legal profession is probably 
the most significant policy-making group 
in the population. Nevertheless, accord- 
ing to the authors of this disillusioning in- 
dictment, the law schools are falling short 
of doing an effective job of preparing the 


- 
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members of this profession for this tre- 
mendously important responsibility. 

The editor, Dr. Karl Mannheim, has 
grouped the articles under three headings: 
(1) How to Integrate Science, Morals and 
Politics; (2) How to Analyze Politics; (3) 
How to Observe and Record Politics. This 
does not mean much, however, since the 
articles have little in common other than 
the psychological approach to analysis of 
political and social problems. Dr. Lass- 
well has long been interested in this ap- 
proach and has been something of a pio- 
neer in this field. There is little that one 
can say about the articles irn general. 
There is much of value in this approach. 
We need to know more about political be- 
havior—about the significance of the de- 
sire for social security and a respected 
place in society. Lay leaders unfamiliar 
with the jargon of the social psychologist 
will find the vocabulary a little difficult— 
in the opinion of this reviewer, unneces- 
sarily so. There is much here that is just 
common sense. Moreover, it is such 
vitally important common sense that it 
should be made available to the common 
man. Specialists who write only for fel- 
low specialists are not making their great- 
est contribution to the advancement of 
knowledge. 
l E. ALLEN HELMS 
Ohio State University 


ROSENFARB, JOSEPH. Freedom and the 
Administrative State. Pp. xii, 274. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1948. 
$4.00. 


This book is a contribution to the grow- 
ing literature concerned with that most 
controversial topic—the effect on indi- 
vidual freedom of the increase in state 


regulation and administration. Mr. Rosen- 


farb states his problems clearly, analyzes 
them ‘courageously, and arrives at bold 
conclusions. One need not agree with 
everything he says to accord this provoca- 
tive book an important place. Within the 
space limits of this review, it is impos- 
sible to do more than suggest certain gen- 
eral aspects. l 

Mr. Rosenfarb’s thesis boils down to 
this: The administrative state has replaced. 
the police state of laissez faire and regu- 
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lates more and more sectors of the 
economy. Planning is unavoidable, and 
only the government can.do the planning 
in such a way as to maintain full employ- 
ment. So far, so good. He concludes 
that “not only freedom of the consumer 
but the liberty of the entrepreneur will be 
enhanced in the democratic administrative 
state” (p. .86). This conclusion requires 


. a definition of freedom that does not seem 


to fit the accepted concept. Freedom, we 
are told, is limited; it is closely connected 
with security. “Rationing is not a denial 
of liberty.” Government must tell the 
entreprenéur what to produce and at what 
prices; it must take away labor’s right to 
strike, and fix wages as well as other con- 
ditions of work. There would be left 
freedom of religion, culture, press, and 
speech. But the great reliance on govern- 
ment which crops up repeatedly in this 
‘book scarcely seems to accord with free- 
dom as we have known it in the past. 
‘For instance, on page 92 the author states: 
“Under ‘auspices of the government a 
Board of Dissemination of Information 
should be established.” 

Mr. Rosenfarb is impressed by the fail- 
ure of capitalistic economy to recover dur- 
ing the thirties and by its enormous pro- 
ductivity under government auspices dur- 
ing the war. He believes that regulations 
can be laid down by government to con- 
tinue that great productivity in peacetime. 
This perhaps is possible, but difficult. Mr. 
Rosenfarb’s reforms do not stop there. 
He would change the Taft-Hartley Act (p. 
230); he would reorganize the government 
along the lines of the British Parliamen- 
tary system (p. 223); he would revitalize 
the antimonopoly enforcement campaign, 
whose “result would be competitive free 
enterprise” (p. 72); he would set up a 
Public Requirements Board, a Resources 
Inventory Board, and a Production Plan- 
ning Board (p. 73). But whether such a 
centralization of government could be ac- 
cömplished without impairing the indi- 
vidual freedom and initiative that created 
the possibility of this great productivity is 
open to doubt. 

Indeed, Mr. Rosenfarb is alive to the 
difficulties involved: “The task òf co- 
ordinating our economy is colossal” (p. 
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74). He concludes with the warning (p. 
238) that “the American people will do 
well not to make a fetish out of the means 
used to achieve liberty and the fullness of 
life. There is nothing sacred or devilish 


about governmental or ungovernmental ` 


means.’ 
OSWALD KNAUTH 
New York 


GULICK, LUTHER. Administrative Reflec- 
tions from World War II. Pp. xii, 139, 


University, Alabama: University of Ala- — 


bama Press, 1948. $2.50. 


This little book brings together five ie 
tures given by the author to the fellows 
of the Southern Regional Training Pro- 
gram in Public Administration at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama in November 1946. 
The introductory lecture is devoted to a 
chronological account of administrative 
developments during the war period. This 
is followed by an examination of the varied 
resources which a nation must have: to 
fight a war in modern times and the ad- 
ministrative machinery which: the United 
States created to procure and allocate 
these resources. An appraisal of wartime 
administration, including both successes 
and failures, stresses the point that “the 
most important failure on the domestic 
front in the management of the war was 
our inability to understand and to handle 
the allocation of manpower” (p. 52). The 
lessons of the Second World War for 
public administration are then listed and 
briefly discussed. Among them are: “the 
American governmental system was found 
to be fully adequate for the management 
of the war; translation from purpose to 
program is the crucial step in administra- 
tion; co-ordination is the indispensable 
dynamic principle of effective action; the 
war gave us a new recognition of the im- 


portance. of time in the administrative 


process.” In a short epilogue the author 
contrasts the ways of dictatorship and de- 
mocracy in the conduct of war, and con- 
cludes that good administration and de- 
mocracy are not incompatible. 
Interspersed through Dr. Gulick’s lec- 
tures are frequent epigrammatic sentences 
which add to the charm and interest of 
the book. For example: “Many a bold 


— 
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war administrator went forth on a white 
horse only to be ‘mired in the slough 
of jurisdictional despond...” (p. 78). 
Some will disagree with one observation or 
another, e.g., “the Presidency as such func- 


tioned extraordinarily well from every ma- . 


jor point of view” (p. 76). Others may 
wonder why, although “the general staff 
idea” (p. 85) is emphasized as a sound ap- 
proach to problems of large-scale manage- 
ment, no specific suggestion is made for an 
administrative chief of staff to the Presi- 
dent. The author himself reserves the 
right to modify his hypotheses and con- 
clusions when more evidence is in—a right 
he freely accords to others. «Citizens, ad- 
ministrators, and students will all find 
these thought-provoking and interpretive 
lectures very well worth reading and will 
be grateful to the University of Alabama 
for sharing them with us. 
Lioyp M. SHORT 
University of Minnesota 


LABOR RESEARCH ASSOCIATION. The Pal- 
mer Raids, Edited by Robert W. Dunn. 
Pp. 80. New York: International Pub- 
lishers, 1948. $1.25. 


This slender volume of the Labor Re- 
search Association is big in the lesson it 
offers to America of this moment. It de- 
scribes the persecution of thousands with 
dissenting opinions in. the period after the 
First World War, beginning with the De- 
portation Act of October 16, 1918. The 
very restraint with which the story is 


told forces to the front of one’s mind the . 


hysteria of the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee in more recent times, 
culminating in the provisions of the 
Mundt-Nixon bill of 1948. The systematic 
loyalty inquiry approved by President 
Truman is a more passive expression of 
the same willingness to practice tyranny in 
the name of national safety. Fascism is 
a new word but an old failing; the Alien 
and Sedition Acts of 1798 were cut from 
the same cloth. 


Jacobins were held to inspire our early . 


“democratical societies,” just as Moscow 
gold was thought to replenish our radicals 
of the twenties and Soviet control is al- 
` leged to be the crime of our present “sub- 
versives.” In each case, when the mania 
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‚has died down the discredit is seen to at- 


tach not to foreign but to native tenets. 
Men arrested without warrants, summarily 
deported if aliens or inhumanely crowded 
into detention quarters, suffer in their per- 
sons and in all their rights. Shameful as 
are their injuries, the extravagance of sus- 
picion does most hurt to American prin- 
ciples of fair play, not to say law. 

A. Mitchell Palmer, United States At- 
torney General, who was the central figure 
in the raids, seizures, and jailings in the 
national witch-hunt after the First World 
War, has passed from the scene; but J. 
Edgar Hoover, then head of the “Radical 
Division” of the Bureau of Investigation 
of the Department of Justice, is still 
around. If Hoover is chastened by ex- 
perience, others are as offensive as ever to 
normal American traditions. 

One does not read these well-documented 
pages without fresh ‘realization that the 
violence of war is not soon dissipated, 
but lives for years in civil outrages. 
BroaDus MITCHELL 

New York City 


Post, C. Gorpon, Frances P. DELANCY, 
and Frepryc R. Darsy (Eds.). Basic 
Constitutional Cases. Pp. xvii, 312. 
New York: Oxford University ‘Press, 
1948, $2.50. 


The Supreme Court revolution which 
began in 1937 has resulted both in the 
abdication of the Supreme Court and in a 
growth in output in writings on and col- 
lections of cases in constitutional law, of 
which this book is one of the later case 
collections. Miss DeLancy and Messrs. 
Post and Darby have designed their collec- 
tion primarily for use as a supplement to 
introductory courses in American govern- 
ment, and not to give a complete picture 
of constitutional law. 

On the whole, the authors have chosen 
their thirty-one cases well and have ar- 
ranged them in twenty chapters, preceded. 
by an introduction which gives the stu- 
dent a good general. account of how the 
Supreme Court functions. At the begin- 
ning of each chapter and preceding the 
cases within the chapters are useful notes 
which fall into three general types: first, 
those giving the historical background of 
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the constitutional provision involved; sec-. 


ond, those summarizing the results of other 
cases; and, third, those giving the facts of 
the case that is reproduced. A few dis- 
senting opinions are reproduced, and one 
might well wish for more of these. Al- 
though a number of the old traditional 
cases, as exemplified by Marbury v. Madi- 
son, McCulloch v. Maryland, and Gibbons 
v; Ogden, are included, the emphasis is de- 
cidedly upon recent cases. Since this is 
true, some case other than United States 
v. Butler would better illustrate the use of 
the Federal taxing power as a regulatory 
or promotional device, and a case other 
than the Hampton decision, the delegation 
of legislative power. Cases on the war 
power in addition to the Selective Draft 
Law Cases and: Korematsu v. United 
States would have been desirable. In 
keeping with the purpose of the book, the 


authors have included some commerce 


cases in chapters on agriculture and labor, 
and Steward Machine Co. v. Davis, which 
ought to be in the chapter with the Butler 


case, is included in a later chapter on so- | 


cial secutity. 

Nonetheless, those instructors in Ameri- 
can government who desire to supplement 
their course with illustrative cases will find 
this collection very useful. From the 
standpoint of the number and selection of 
cases and the comprehensiveness of notes 
and comments, this volume does not rival 


Professor Robert E. Cushman’s Leading. 


Constitutional Decisions; but Mr. Cush- 
man’s collection, it should be remembered, 
is more than a supplement to texts in 
American government. . 

i ROBERT J. HARRIS 
Louisiana State University 


Kımmer, Lewis H., with the collabora- 
tion of Mildred Maroney. Governmen- 
tal Costs and Tax Levels. Pp. x, 153. 
Washington: The Brookings Institution, 
1948. . $2.50. 


The avowed purpose of this little book 
is to test the belief that “this country has 
again demonstrated its capacity to meet 
the enormous financial requirements of de- 
pression and of war without undermining 
its financial foundations.” Detailed esti- 
` mates of expenditures and tax yields for 


_ of the growth of expenditures. 
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the fiscal year ending in. 1952 are pre- 
sented. A national income of 175 billions 
of dollars and a price level 50 per cent 
higher than that of 1940 are assumed. Ex- 
penditure and revenue estimates include 


_ state and local governments as well as the 


Federal Government. All estimates are 
on a cash basis.. Frequent comparisons are 
made with the fiscal years 1940 and 1946. 
Minimum, maximum, and probable levels 
of expenditure, assuming no major depres- 
sion or war, äre given. 

In spite of the- obvious limitations of 


such a study, due to the rapidity. with 


which conditions change, it serves a use- 
ful purpose.: The “most probable? esti- 
mate of 40.5 billions total expenditure for 
all levels of government in 1952 should re- 
mind readers that the role of government 
has permanently increased and that little 
hope for a return to even the level of the 
New Deal may be expected. The fact that 
“roughly one-half of the estimated public 
expenditures for 1952 will be either an 
outgrowth of past wars or will be incurred 
for the purpose of ensuring the defense of 
the nation” emphasizes the importance of 
international relations and their repercus- 
sions beyond the field of trade. 
Estimates of the effect of reduced na- 
tional income and of tax reduction pro- 
posals lead to the conclusion that “the 
alternatives before the American people 
are as follows: (1) to forego a substantial 
portion of the tax reduction desired; or 
(2) to restrict the level of public expendi- 
tures. The necessity of choosing between 
these alternatives could be escaped only 
in the event that a solution is found to 
the problem of business fluctuations and if - 
we shall continue to have a rapidly rising 
national income.” ._ A final plea is made 
for the reduction in expenditures as the 
only means of avoiding serious difficulties. 
Two major flaws in the presentation can 
be pointed out here. First, the compari- 
son of estimated 1952 with 1940 expendi- 
tures is made without adjusting the ex- 


_penditures to a common price level. The 


result is to give a misleading impression 
Second, 
consideration of the basic principles of | 
fiscal policy is neglected. The annually 
balanced budget is assumed to be ideal. 
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Sensitivity of tax yields to fluctuations in | 


national: income is therefore “bad.” The 
: advantages of a cyclically balanced budget, 


with deficits in depression and surpluses,m . 


boom periods, are ignored. If serious 
financial difficulties are defined to’ mean 
. any failure to balance the budget, Dr. 
Kimmel is right. However, recognition 
should have been made of the fact that 
fewer and fewer economists and respon- 
sible government and business officials 
agree with this point of view. It is not 
unlikely ‚that serious financial difficulties 
will arise in the future, but this study 
does not offer sufficient evidence to make 
a convincing case. 

; PAUL J. STRAYER 
Princeton University 


Groves, Harotp M. Trouble Spots in 
Taxation: Essays in the Philosophy of 
Taxation and, Other Public Finance Prob- 
lems. Pp. 105. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1948. $2.00. 


This little book is composed of the five 
Taft Memorial Fund Lectures given in 
1946 at the University of Cincinnati. The 
first lecture deals with the principle of 
equality under the impact of taxation. 
The second is entitled “The Place of Gov- 
ernment in the Scheme of Things.” Then 
follow two lectures which deal with prob- 
lems arising from the income tax. The 
final lecture has for a title: “Unity versus 
Diversification in Taxation.” 

These make very good reading. A dis- 
cussion group should find them stimulat- 
ing. The second lecture is particularly 
provocative. . “Perhaps it can truthfully 
be said that the co-operative movement is 
the only form of radicalism which involves 
no social risks whatever” (p. 37). “Al- 
most any experimentation, not clearly in- 
compatible with democracy, is preferable 


to chronic unemployment” (p. 49). In. 


the conclusion of the first lecture, the 
reader is left in no doubt as to where the 
author stands upon the question of in- 
equalities. Lack of equality arising from 
the free hand given to the strong and 
crafty is not preferred. The group which 
holds “that the strong have a ‘decided 
obligation to the weak and stresses the 
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solidarity of human interests” is the group 
to which the author-belongs. 

, Multiple “taxation i$ among the specific 
prokte iseussed. This reviewer found 
Dr. Groves’s delineation of four species of 
multiple taxation to be thoughtful. Spe- 
cies “A” is illustrated by the double taxa- 
tion of corporate profits. Species “B” is 
territorial, Some unfortunates may be 
claimed by two states under our federal 
system. Species “C” involves the layer- 
cake analogy. Two or more layers of gov- 
ernment may be superimposed on the same 
taxed base. Species “D”—the fruit of di- 
versity—‘‘consists of two taxes on closely . 
related aspects of the same object of taxa- 
tion” (p. 101). 

Little space is given to the sales-tax- 
versus-income-tax controversy, whether on 
a national or municipal scale; but there is 
a good discussion of the income tax versus 
the property tax. The author seems, in 
this reviewer’s opinion, to have come to 
the conclusion that the income tax is pref- 
erable even on a local basis, thus involving 
Species “C” of multiple taxation. A flat- 
rate income tax as a local tax is defended. 
There are income-earning assets other than 
tangible property in cities. These re-. 
sources should be tapped rather than have 
the great public needs unmet. “Our mu- 
nicipal finance institutions have failed to 
keep pace with the changing character of 
cities, with their centrifugal growth and 
development of ‘service’ income. If the 
essay arouses some interest in or support 
for this point of view, it will have accom- 
plished its purpose.” 

- ROBERT ROCKAFELLOW 

Rhode Island State College - 


WARREN, J. H. The English Local Gov- 
ernment System. Pp. 182. London: 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1948; dis- 
tributed in the United States by the 
Macmillan Company. $2.25. 


SMELLIE, K. B. A History of Local Gov- 
ment. Pp. 192. London: George Allen 
& Unwin, Ltd., 1946; distributed in the 
United States by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1948. $2.25. 

These two little volumes are Numbers 1 


and 2 respectively in “The New Town and 
County Hall Series,” edited by Mr. War- 


iat 7 


ren. To produce books at all comparable 


to these in brevity, simplicity, and in- - 


formativeness, covering local government 
in the United States, would be impossible. 
Whereas each of our forty-eight states en- 
acts its.own laws on local government, the 
British Parliament has established what 
amounts to one system for all England 
and Wales. Furthermore, through succes- 
sive revisions of the laws, the structural 
units and the forms of internal organiza- 
tion of English local government have been 
progressively standardized and simplified. 
Revisions of the English system have been 
. Infrequent, but they have been important 
enough to attract the attention and the 
study of the nation’s leading statesmen. 
In the typical American state, on the other 
hand, every legislature pecks away at the 
problem at every session, usually without 
benefit of much prior careful study and 
without the guidance of any ascertainable 
principles of organization. As a result of 
much special legislation, many optional 
charter laws, municipal and county home- 
‘rule charters, confusing and contradictory 
court decisions, and the diverse activities 
of a large variety of governmental units, 
there is less uniformity of local institutions 
in many an American state than there is 
in all England and Wales. For better or 
for worse, there is no such thing with us 
as a nation-wide system. 

Mr. Warren, the editor of the series and 
the author of its first volume, is a profes- 
sional town clerk, trained in the law, a 
holder of M.A. and D.P.A. degrees, some- 
time lecturer at Liverpool University. His 
volume presents a condensed, objective de- 
scription and appraisal of the present Eng- 
lish system of local government. It deals 
synoptically with the local areas and struc- 
tural units; parliamentary, judicial, and 
ministerial control; the internal organiza- 
tion and procedures of local governments, 
their committees and departments, their 
finances, and their services to the people. 

Mr. Smellie, reader in political science at 
the Londen School of Economics and Po- 
litical Science, has compressed into his his- 
tory a remarkably illuminating account of 
more than a century of English local gov- 
ernment developments, covering much the 

same topics as Mr. Warren. Though based 
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largely on’ the reports of royal commis- 
sions, parliamentary enactments, and the 
work of various central boards and de- : 


partments; his account presents also a 


great deal of practical experience. 

Taken together, these two. books et i 
an excellent introduction to English local 
government. Both authors are deeply im- 
bued with the importanceyof their subject; 
and both write with clarity, insight, and 
the mastery that comes from thorough 
knowledge. One might wish eför.more inti- 

: € } 
mate and detailed glimpses of local au- 
thorities in action, of local elections, par- 
ties, pressure groups, and services; but one 
could not reasonably expect more compre- 
hensive surveys in so short a compass. 

As might be expected, these volumes 
make it clear that England has not “solved” 
her “problems” of local government. She 
has made and she continues to make cou- 
rageous and intelligent adjustments from 
time to time, but after every change there 
is always something left to be done and 
much that could be done better. Both au- 
thors impartially speak well of what seems 
to them good, and call attention to con- 
tinuing defects. .In order to develop a 
variety of possible correctives for defects, 
English local government might benefit - 
from a little more freedom to make local 
experiments, and from some of the con- 
stant effervescence of new ideas, that char- 
acterize the more disorderly American 
crazy quilt of local institutions and prac- 
tices. 

WILLIAM ANDERSON 

University of Minnesota 


Norturop, F. S. C. The Logic of the Sci- 
ences and the Humanities. Pp. xiv, 402. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1947. $4.50. 


This is a profoundly important book, 
dealing with the roots of orderly under- 


standing in all fields of knowledge—logic 


and mathematics, the empirical sciences, 
the social studies, poetry and aesthetics, 
philosophy and religion. Some of the 
chapters are reprints. of papers which 
originally appeared in various: professional 
journals. Others are presented in the book 
for the first time. This makes for some ` 
repetition, but with a compactly reasoned 


ime r 


* 
a 
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treatise such as the present oné, repetition ` 


is helpful rather than distracting. 

Of outstariding significance .in‘the book 
is the repeated emphasis upon the problem 
with which the investigator in any field is 
confronted. The appropriate method to 


-be pursued—whether inductive, deductive, 


or some other—depends upon the particu- 
lar problem with which one is confronted 
and the.stage of the inquiry that has been 
reached respecting that problem. 


Which is most important—to make fur- 


ther observations? to formulate a, more 
satisfactory hypothesis? to let intuition be 


the guide? tô undertake a sweeping gen- 
-eralization? Such questions in themselves 


are meaningless, -says the author: * The 
logical method to be used is entirely de- 
pendent upon the type of problem and the 
stage of inquiry. Numerous examples are 
given throughout the book illustrative of 
this important approach. 

One of the most revealing of these ex- 
amples is the author’s analysis of the 
methods pursued by Galilei in unraveling 
the difficulties left over by the Aristotelian 
physics (pp. 22-31). 
Galilei: was, to begin with, a feeling that 
there was something wrong with the tradi- 
tional explanation of how a projectile, 
such as a cannon ball, behaves.. In his 


reasoning he saw that the projectile prob- 


lem was a special case of any body upon 
which a force acts, and that the real diffi- 
culty seemed to be with Aristotle’s defini- 
tion of force. It is to be noted that up to 
this point Galilei neither started making 
additional observations nor set forth any 
new hypotheses. He merely broke up the 
problem into its elements and ascertained 


where the real difficulty seemed to lie. | 


Only then did he undertake some experi- 
ments—very simple ones at first—after 


which three relevant hypotheses suggested 


themselves. He now put each of these to 
further empirical tests, ending with his 
famous experiments with a ball rolling 
down an inclined plane. From this he de- 
veloped a new definition of force, one that 
revolutionized the science of mechanics. 
Other excellent illustrations drawn from 


physical and biological science are given by 


the author in Chapters VIII, XI, and XII, 
where he outlines the various methods used 


The problem with. 
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in the natural-history and the later stages 


. of the development of an empirical science. 


Of most significance to the social scien- 
tist are Chapters XIII, XIV, XVI, and 
XVII. Here and, in other portions of the 
book the author draws an important dis- 
tinction between problems of fact and 
problems of value, and comes to the con- 
clusion that traditional methods of in-- 
quiry, as in economics, have failed to 
solve any of the value problems of the 
modern world. 

In a treatise covering as wide an area 
as does-this one, there are bound to be 
some shortcomings, or In any case points 
at which the reader may disagree. On the 
whole, the book is dispassionately written 
and exhibits deep penetration. In two re- 
spects, the present reviewer would dis- 
agree. l l 
- The first is largely a matter of defini- 
tion. It has to do with scientific method 
in general. The author insists there is no 
such thing, pointing to the many special- 


zed methods applicable to the solution of 


particular problems. It nevertheless seems 
important to hold fast to the idea that 
verification or observation on the one hand 
and theory or analysis on the other make 
up a general approach to the development 
of orderly knowledge, and that together 
they compose fhe scientific method as op 


‚posed to unscientific procedures. 


The reviewer also disagrees with the au- 
thor’s apparent effort to“smooth over cer- 
tain differences in Anglo-American and 
Russian thinking. This is particularly no- 
ticeable in Chapter XXII, toward the end 
of the book. Attempts to reconcile con- 
structive differences are, of course, impor- 
tant and desirable. There are, however, 
certain “ideological conflicts” in the mod- 
ern world that are conflicts between good 
and evil or right and wrong. They cannot 


. and should not be reconciled. 


One of these is the difference between 
democracy or popular rule and dictator- 
ship or rule by an irresponsible clique. 


_ Society is not an “organic structure,” that 


is, a biological organism, nor is the idea of 
“the consent of the governed . . . nothing 
more than a convention.” The “good 
state” is not that type of state “which per- 
mits the person to be the kind of person” 
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a certain type of philosophy “designates 
he must be (pp. 355-56). The “British em- 
pirical philosophy” underlying the Anglo- 
American way of life and the “Marxist 


philosophy underlying the ideology of con- ' 


temporary Russia” are not merely contra- 
dictory (p. 358). The Marxist philosophy 
is based on premises that are demonstrably 
false. With respect to this ideology, so 
‘ far as the present reviewer is concerned, 
it is not a question of ultimate compromise 
or reconciliation, but one of extirpation— 
not that there are no shortcomings in capi- 
talistic America, but «that there~can be no 
trafic with palpable deception and ter- 
rorism. 
J OSEPH MAYER 
The Brookings Institution - 


BERNSTEIN, SAMUEL (Ed.). A Centenary 
of Marxism. Pp. 196. New York: Sci- 
ence and Society, 1948. $2.50. ° 


The score of essays in this volume are 


contributed mostly by American scholars ° 
identified with the quarterly “Science and- 


Society. The work of selection and ar- 
‘ rangement has been skillfully performed to 
avoid the disjointed character of many 
symposiums. Rather, with one focus but 
from many angles, the book celébrates the 


achievement and influence of Marx ‚and: 


Engels in a fashion at once unified and 
varied. Most of the pieces are popular in 


appeal, though the, authors are not lacking . 


in awareness of ‘out-of-the-way materials 
and helps to interpretation. Several con- 
tributions, such as Margaret Schlauch’s ac- 
“ count of “The Neue Rheinische Zeitung, 
1848-49” and Henry F. Mins’s chapter on 
“Marx’s Doctoral Dissertation,” are al- 
most personal in their quality, while others 
are wholly in the realm of thought. 

‘While the Foreword correctly estimates 
the powerful and* growing influence of 
Marx since the publication a hundred years 
ago of the Communist Manifesto, com- 
paratively little of this result is owing to 
the appreciation of professional economists 
and political scientists. How tardily and 
. imperfectly Marxian doctrine has entered 
into traditional academic training may be 
indicated by the current enthusiasm for the 
analysis and prescription of Lord Keynes. 
The “tyranny of the unread” sits lightly on 
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those who seem to be pretty much among 
the unaware. 

This collection of pleasant, thoughtful 
papers is an easy seduction to more sedu- 
lous examination of the causes and conse- 
quences of Marxian thought. Those who 
are afraid of revolution in the mind can- 
not be entirely comforted; but these studies 
present much which relates Marx logically 
to his own and our times. The authors 


have written with dignity—not as memc , 


bers of a-cult, but as historians of a cul- 
ture. „Instead of defenders, they have 
chosen the better role of competent - de- 
lineators of an epoch, and one by no means 
ended. . 


Broapus MITCHELL ` 
New York City - 


WEBB; BEATRICE. “Our Partnership. Edited ` 
‚by ‘Barbara Drake and Margaret I. Cole. 
Pp: xiii, 544. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1948. $5.00. 


“ Readers of Beatrice Webb’s My Appren- 
ticeship will be glad for this sequel which 
covers the years 1892-1911, the first two 


decades of the famous married partner- 


ship. The materials are not the usual 
stuff of diaries, because there is little of 
reactions to the spectacular events. of the, 


‘time, but they are, crowded with accounts 


of what the Webbs knew at first hand. 


- While there is only passing reference .to 


the Boer War, accordingly, there is a 
wealth of detail on trade unions and local 
government. There is little on European 
diplomacy, but much on the Education 
Bill of 1902, the unification of London 
education, and the founding of the London 
School of Economics. No great attention 


. is paid to most political issues, but the 


problems of destitution and of poor-law 
reform bulk large. 

Every student of the period knows the 
Fabian theory of permeation, but the day- 
to-day practice is here revealed as never 
before. The diary is full of the Webbs’ 


‘association with people of all classes and 


parties, and many interesting pen portraits 
are drawn. What will surprise some is that 
the intimate acquaintances were mainly 
with Conservatives and Liberal Imperial- _ 
ists. One of the closest friendships was 
with Prime Minister Balfour of the former 


“behind the scenes” activity... 
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party, and one of the longest was with 
Lord Haldane of the latter. To move in 
such social circles afforded opportunity for 
The author 
frankly admits that much of it was in- 


trigue, as when an introduction is sought | 
“ because 


“it may have good results” (p. 
249), and a dinner is given to an American 
millionaire soap manufacturer as “a specu- 
lation” (p. 291). 


- So long as the policy of demi ap- 


' peared promising, the diary contains dis- 


ti: 


appointingly few references to the politi- 
cal labor movement; but in the closing 
pages it is apparent that the Webbs had 
given up hope of accomplishing ‘much 


‘through men who lived in an atmosphere 


of culture and charm remote from the 


_ problem of poverty. „As an, entry for 


March 7, 1911 reveals, their. „thought 
turned increasingly toward labor: politits: 
“] am not sure that the time may nét have 


_ arrived for a genuine Socialist Party with” _ 


a completely worked-out. philosophy, and 
a very detailed programme” (p. 471). The 
final chapter promises that the next vol- 
ume will contain the story of their later 
active participation in Labour Party affairs. 
. The editors have appended thirty-five 


. pages of brief identifications of: persons 


mentioned in the text, and also an. ‚index. 
r Cart F. BRAND 
Stanford University 


GINZBERG, Err. The Labor Leader. 
xiv, 191. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1948. $3.00. 


The nature of labor leadership and the 
characteristics of labor leaders are mat- 
ters of vast importance today when nearly 
25 per cent of the labor force consists 
of union members. The power of these 
spokesmen for 15 million American work- 
ers reached beyond pure’ and, simple bar- 
gaining for wages, hours, and working con- 
ditions, and their influence is felt increas- 
ingly in both domestic and international 
affairs. Thus, this book of materials, de- 
signed to “highlight the behavior of Ameri- 
can labor leaders,” should be of interest to 
students of labor economics even though 
it is an exploratory rather than a definitive 
study, merely outlining the “contours” of 


leadership problems. 


- mented,” he writes, 


Pp. 
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The book is not documented. In the 
Introduction Ginzberg announces that he 
has dared to transgress what he-refers to 


as the “code” or “principles of how work 


should be carried on” in the social studies. 
“If every statement had to be fully docu- 
“and if every generali- 
zation had to be statistically supported, 
this book could ‘never have been written, 
or could have ‘been written only after ‘a 
decade of exhausting research.” ~ 

The book is divided into four parts 
which the author acknowledges are only 
“tenuously connected.” Part I deals with 
some, aspects of leadership in general and 


sketches the background of “the American: 


labor movement out of which labor leader- 
ship has emerged. Part II contains the re- 
sults of a study of executive board mem- 
bers of ten representative national unions 
covering the period 1900-1940. New in- 
formation about the origins, age, and edu- 
‚cational background of these labor leaders 
is ” furnished, as well as data dealing with 
their length of service on .executive boards 
“and kindred facts. The author is aware of 
the bias in the sample of unions studied. 
Some of the most important unions in the 
country that came to life in the 1930’s in 
the CIO drive are excluded. If they had 
been’ considered, substantial differences in 
the backgrounds of their leaders might 
have‘ been revealed. 

Part III, the largest section of the book, 
attempts to delineate the relationship be- 
tween leadership and rank-and-file union 
members by means of a colorful case study 
—the formation by the CIO of a union 
local in the mid-thirties, and its early 
history. Here emphasis is placed on the 
day-to-day problems confronting the labor 
leader. Labor officials are shown in action 
—organizing a local, recruiting its member- 
ship, negotiating with management, leading 
a strike and appearing before an arbitrator 


_ after collective bargaining has failed to 


iron out differences. 

In Part IV the author points up the 
need, as he sees it, of a transformation in 
the attitudes and methods of labor leaders. 
“The day is past,” he says, “when labor 
can make its’ position secure through col- 
lective bargaining.” Only the state can 


4 


provide work and security. Thus, “the . 
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future of labor depends largely on the 
state.” Hence business unionism must 
give way to political unionism and the la- 
` bor bureaucrat, who, in theory at least, 
has eschewed politics, must become a 
“statesman” in order to resolve contempo- 
rary problems successfully. 

Although many statements in this book 
are subject to dispute, the book draws at- 
tention to an important and relatively 
neglected field. 

ms Myron L. Hoc 
The College of the City of New York 


KENNEDY, THomas. Effective Labor Ar- 
bitration. Pp. xi, 286. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1948. 
$3.50. 


As the subtitle indicates, this book deals 
with the Impartial Chairmanship of the 
full-fashioned hosiery industry which was 
established in 1929 after years- of fre- 
quent and disastrous labor disputes. Sinte 
-that date, strikes have been practically 
eliminated. in mills of employers belonging 
to the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manufac- 
turers of America, Inc. In no case has 
the American Federation of Hosiery Work- 
ers authorized a strike in plants of the as- 
‘sociation’s members. 

Professor Kennedy, who served as a 
deputy and Impartial Chairman, is well 
qualified to ‘make this study, which in- 
cludes an analysis of the 1,566 grievances 
submitted from September 1929 to August 
. 1945. The author shows that much of the 
credit for the improved labor relations in 
the industry is due to the establishment of 
the Impartial Chairmanship in the 1929 
union agreement. ; 

It may be that Professor Kennedy is 


. somewhat overenthusiastic about the ef- 


fectiveness of permanent labor arbitration 
machinery as a means of improving indus- 
trial ‘relations. Experience in the full- 
fashioned hosiery industry may not apply 


to other fields where labor-management ` 


relations are in a chaotic and infantile 
stage. Yet the writer’s enthusiasm is but- 
tressed by careful research and analysis. 
He points out the limitations of arbitra- 
tion. Moreover, he does not fall into the 
common error of concluding that arbitra- 
. tion is a substitute for thorough negotia- 
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tions or mediation. Permanent arbitration 
in the full-fashioned hosiery industry is 
limited to the determination of individual 
rates in line with the established level of 
wages and the interpretation of clauses in 
the contract. The Impartial Chairman has 
no right to rule on (1) changes in the con- 
tract, (2) the general wage level, or (3) 
terms of a new contract. 

The analysis of sixteen years of labor 
arbitration in the hosiery industry is a 
worthy addition to the industrial research 
studies of the University of Pennsylvania. 
It will be of value to the increasing num- 
ber of scholars in the field of labor rela- 
tions,-and it should prove to be especially 
useful to labor and management groups 
seeking means of- developing more stable 
industrial relations. ‘They: will be par- 
ticularly interested in the chapters dealing 
with the history of the Impartial Chair- 
manship, the authority of the Impartial 


_ Chairman, the procedures and techniques 


which the arbitrators have followed, the 
common law of the industry, and the ap- 
praisals and conclusions of the author. 
The statistical analysis of grievances pre- 
sented to the Impartial Chairman and the 
copy of the labor agreement in the full- 
fashioned hosiery industry, which appear in 
the appendices, should also prove helpful. 
l MELVIN. J. SEGAL 
Michigan State College. 


GRISWOLD, A. WHITNEY. ‘Farming and 
Democracy. Pp. 227. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1947. $3.00. 


This interesting volume questions one of 
the dogmas of the American political faith 
—the belief that the independent farmer 
tilling his own land is “the backbone of 
democracy.” It might change somewhat 
the findings of a study of this kind if the ` 
wording were changed to read, “the belief 
that the independent farmer, who has the 
ability to till his own land in a successful 
manner, is the backbone of democracy.” 

Mr. Griswold traces the history of farm- 
ing and democratic progress over the past 
150 years in Great Britain, France, and the 
United States. Too much emphasis should 
not be placed on the findings, as there are 
so many other factors. entering into the 
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economy of the countries studied that in 
many cases. they may have overshadowed 
‘the thing the author was attempting to 
study. They even vary within different 
sections of the same country. 

The author’s statement-that “nearly half 
of our farmers produce so little that they 
do not have enough to eat, much less to 


sell,” would indicate that they must be 


unemployed the greater part of the year, 
and are poor managérs on very poor soil. 
Unsuccessful, undernourished, and under- 
‘privileged people are not a good backbone 
for their present form of government, 
which they are likely to blame for their 
condition. They are the ones who look 
with favor on a change. 

“Family farming cannot save democracy. 
Only democracy can save the family farm. 

. For democracy to save the family 
farm, those who believe in the.latter must 
find in it more than a romantic symbol. 
It must represent more than the tradition 
of laissez-faire government: AI. parties 
have rejected this in favor of public price 
subsidies and marketing and production 
-control. Even the critics of parity con- 
cede the wisdom of government interven- 
tion for purposes. of education, trade regu- 
lation, economic planning and, above all, 
the conservation of soil.” 

The co-operative movement is cited as a 
possible solution. It is pointed out that it 
has been a boon to small-scale purchasers 
and producers in Scandinavian countries. 
The above may seem to be relatively broad 
statements to make even at this stage of 
the hot and cold war that has been going 
on the last seven years. 

The author concludes that the desirable 
goal for agriculture requires the re-employ- 
ment of large numbers of farmers and 
farm laborers in nonagricultural occupa- 
tions, and a reallocation of productive 
resources within agriculture. Like many 
present-day programs, this plan is weak in 
that it plans for only one branch of our 
economy. Industrial labor may not ap- 
preciate having a million or so farm work- 
ers join its ranks. Agriculture may be ex- 
pected to do something itself to solve its 
; population problem. Labor may insist that 
agriculture do more intensive rather than 
extensive farming, so that it may provide 


production, 
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employment for its own people and pro- 
duce more food for all. 

Mr. Griswold has written a very interest- 
ing and thought-provoking book along the 
lines that should be receiving more con- 
sideration in the light of present trends. 
His closing statements are among his best. 
“The ends are not promoted by arbitrary 
rewards in a free-for-all among pressure 
groups or by a rain of subsidies on the just 
and unjust. They are not promoted by 
agrarian particularism. They can be ob- 
tained only by a national belief in full 
full employment, and full 
democracy. Such are the prospects for 
family, farming and demo¢racy in the 
United States.” 

A. F. Vass 

‘University of Wyoming 


Rostow, EUGENE V. A National Policy 
for the Ou Industry. Pp. xvi, 173. New 
‘Haven: Yale University Press, 1948. 
$2.50. l 
In :1946 at Yale University an interde- 

partmental program of research in na- 


‚tional policy was inaugurated under the 


auspices of members of the Department 
of Economics and Political Science, and 
the School of Law. A series of Studies in 
National Policy was projected. This short, 
highly readable volume is the first. 

‘ The pattern set by.Dr. Rostow is note- 
worthy. Every page of his study demon- 
strates that he has meticulously examined 
and weighed the voluminous documentary 
record of the oil industry. But he does 
not pad his account with erudite exfolia- 
tions of detail. Instead, he presents a 
well-balanced and judicious summary, giv- 
ing ample footnote references so that those 


‘inclined to disagree can verify or disprove 


the matter in point. He does not straddle 
academic fences, but comes to definite, 
incisive conclusions. l 
Shortsighted spokesmen for the oil in- 
dustry will no doubt wince at Dr. Rostow’s 
hard-boiled diagnosis and economic sur- 
gery. A few quotations may serve to il- 
lustrate the point: “The large size of the 
corporate units of ownership and manage- 
ment is not a necessity, based on tech- 
nological imperatives [but] ...a device 
to permit them to obtain the profits and 
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security of monopoly; it has substantially 
nothing to do with their efficiency or their 
_ costs” (p. xiv). 

“The prevailing system of production 
control prohibits flush flows, but otherwise 
violates all the geologists’ rules of con- 


servation practice” (p. 35). FProrationing,: 


by providing additional outlets for the lim- 
ited gas energy of oil pools, reduces their 
ultimate oil potential. The cost of such 
unnecessary wells, “surely redundant ex- 
cept in terms of prorationing procedures,” 
"is “almost certainly understated” at 
$100,000,000 a year, or “10 cents a bar; 
rel for every barrel produced” (p. 41). 
“The major companies own the pipe 
lines not only as a productive piece of 
capital equipment but as a necessary ele- 
ment for the preservation of the special 


conditions of market structure on which, 
price leadership and price maintenance’ 


ultimately rest” (p. 66). l 

“What seems statistically to be dis- 
„tribution through independent jobbing com- 
panies is almost always controlled distribu- 
tion in fact . . . over 80 per cent of whole- 


sale outlets are in fact tied to a major. 


company” (p. 71). Exclusive sales and 
other tying arrangements persist. “De- 
fiance of the Clayton Act is a well-estab- 
lished practice in the oil industry” (p. 73). 

By way of remedy Dr. Rostow chides 
the Department of Justice for the pitiful 
inadequacy of its prayer for relief in its 
current “Mother. Hubbard” suit against the 
American Petroleum Institute. A mere 
cessation of certain trade practices is not 
enough, The industry should be reorgan- 
ized and unshackled. How? Rostow sug- 
gests: compel unitization of the oil fields; 
divorce production from the refining and 


marketing phases of the industry, but par- - 


ticularly from transportation; extend the 
principle of the Commodities Clause of the 
. Hepburn Act to all common carriers in- 
cluding pipe lines and tankers; reactivate 
Sections 3 and 7 of the Clayton Act, deal- 
ing with tying arrangements; prevent the 
Webb-Pomerene Act from being used at 
all by domestic corporations in combina- 
tion. with foreign companies, and from 
being used restrictively by American com- 
panies acting together abroad; enact Sena- 
tor O’Mahoney’s Foreign Contracts Regis- 
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tration bill; and transfer petroleum prod- 
ucts to the free list, eliminating all quotas 
or other quantitative limits on imports. 
Above all, Rostow acclaims the decision 
handed down by Justice Burton in Ameri- 
can Tobacco. Co. v. United States, 66 Su- 
preme Court 1125 (U.S. 1946). Now “the 
economic fact of monopoly is very: close to 
being the legal proof of monopoly. The 
decisive elements are the power to assert 
a degree of control over price and output 
in the market as a whole” (p. 136: ff.). 
Parallel action, price leadership, and above 
all size—these are now key points to be 
proved in a case of-monopoly. No longer 
will it be necessary invariably to prove 
conspiracy, or actual damage suffered by 
competitors. Rostow makes no allowance 
for the possibility. that Burton’s opinion 
may be modified instead of “being logically 
applied in the “Mother Hubbard” oil case. 
_ There is no gainsaying the fact that 
in organizational pattern and style, in 
economy and .adequacy of factual presen- 
tation, in co-ordinated national perspective, 
outspoken analysis, and realism of recom- 
mendations, Dr. Rostow has set in A Na- 
tional Policy for the Oil Industry a high 
standard of fearless, practical scholarship. 
‘THEODORE J. Kreps 
stanford University 


KNAUTH, OSWALD. Managerial Enterprise: 
Its Growth and Methods of Operation. 
Pp. 224. New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company, 1948. $3.00. 


Amid the cries and confusions of mo- 
nopoly, antitrust suits, roads of serfdom, 
free enterprise and competition, the pres- 
ent book comes as a wholesome relief. It 
bids us look certain facts in the face about 
the growth and functioning of big busi- 
ness, and ask ourselves whether we are not 
already confronted with an entirely new 
form of business—managerial enterprise— 
to which the atomistic type of competition 
does not apply but which may nevertheless 
be highly competitive in a different and 
more significant sense. 

The author is an outstanding economist 
and businessman, director of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, trustee of 
the Twentieth Century Fund, and for- 
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merly executive vice president and treas- 
urer of R. H. Macy and Company. Out of 
his experience and training he has now set 
about examining big business, its functions, 
practices, and policies; how it has come 
to be what it is; and why..it is desirable 
that we understand it better, since it is the 
main source of America’s high productivity 
and standard of living. l 

In Part I the author traces the develop- 
ment of various forms of economic or- 


ganization in our society. Today -earlier 


economies linger. on, hybrid forms exist, 
and only about one-third of industry in the 
United States can be said to be free enter- 
prise in character. At the same time, the 
new managerial enterprise has come to 
cover about one-half of the economy. 
This newer form is characterized by huge 
capital investments, deliberate development 
of stabilized markets and prices adminis- 
tratively geared to planned production and 
highly intégrated operations, making for 
maximum efficiency, stability, continuity, 
reliability, and most rapid productivity ad- 
vances. 

Part II outlines the methods employed 
by big business to accomplish its objec- 
tives—the various functionalized activities 
involved in operating the concern, checking 
performance, keeping up with latest tech- 


_ nological advances, developing new prod- 


ucts and’ methods,. and maintaining a de- 
sired trade position. Questions of costs, 
prices, and profits are analyzed in detail. 

Part IIT takes up the effects of mana- 
gerial enterprise—its relation to monopoly, 
exploitation, and antitrust policy, and its 
impact on the free enterprise sector of the 
economy. The book concludes with an 
analysis of some of the problems that have 
arisen with big business, its role in in- 
creasing output per man-hour, its rapidly 
evolving character even today, its con- 
cern about public acceptance and the con- 
tinuation of a stable economy, and the 
need for industry codes and constructive 
legislation in place of the chaos brought 
on by unbridled competition on the one 
hand and ‘antitrust prosecutions on the 
other. 

All in all, this is a book worth serious 


reading ‘and pondering, especially such 


comments as the following (p. 209): 


m 
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“Managerial enterprise is a product of 
an evolutionary process. No blueprint of 
American business was drawn up in ad- 
vance. Lawsuits that misapply monopoly 
criteria and legislation that stipulates free 
enterprise alone as a substitute cannot halt 


‘the trend. But managerial enterprise can 


be harassed again as it was in the thirties. 
It will remain subject to stalling until new 
standards of ethics are hammered out that 
will bring it public approval, and free it 
from attacks arising from fallacious analo- 
gies.” 
7 Josera MAYER 
The Brookings Institution 
Washington, D. C. 


COPELAND, MELVIN T., and Anpkew R. 
Towı. The Board of Directors and 

- Business Management. Pp. xii, 202. 
Boston: Division of Research, Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University, 1947. $3.25. 


This is the type of book that perplexes 
a reviewer. The research has been admi- 
rably executed by scholars of highest com- 
petence under the auspices of an outstand- 
ing school of business administration. It 
is a continuation of studies begun in Di- 
rectors and Their Functions by Dr. John 
C. Baker, whose unused material was avail- 
able. Its immediate basis is primarily per- 
sonal conferences with directors and execu- 
tives of major business enterprises, whose 
co-operative frankness obviously precluded 
naming them, and they appear to have 
given everything in the way of experience 
and conclusions in their lockers. Among 
responsibilities of .directors covered are: 
functions of directors, selection of execu- 
tives, policy making, checking up on re- 


. sults, asking discerning questions, unpleas- 


ant tasks of directors, selection of direc- 
tors, incentives for serving as a director, 
and questions a director should ask him- 
self before and while serving. 

Perplexity- arises from a repeated sub- 
conscious questioning: Is the game worth 
the candle? The book gives an impression 
of a research elaboration of what is fairly 
obvious to matured students of business 
and of management. One can of course 
see the value of such research as a tech- 


nique of teaching—to young men being 


è» hs 
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guided in their appraisal of business struc- 
ture and activities by masters in the field; 
and the value of the published results to 
young men who must acquire their knowl- 
edge concerning business from books. But 
one 1s unable to see wherein it makes that 
addition to the fund of knowledge which 
is expected of research; or to treatises, too 
few in number, which instruct how this or 
that responsibility in enterprise should be 
organized and executed, the petty miscel- 
lany of background data being spared the 
reader. 

Increasing attention has -been paid of 
late to top executive organization and con- 
trol. The few other books concerning that 
area of management have. stimulated the 
same reaction in this reviewer. They are 
* presented as the results of research, but 
have consisted largely of quantitative de- 
scriptions of this or that aspect of man- 
agement, rather than quantitative discus- 
sions of comparative ‘values. This re- 
viewer recalls having recently required 


students to purchase one of these as a. 
text, and at the end of the course wonder- _ 


ing whether he had not led them to throw 
away the purchase price. Read them in 
the library, yes; but where is the perma- 
nent value? If scholars are not prepared 
‘to publish research results as qualitative 
discussions of the subject matter, they 
might well hold back the research data 
until they are so prepared. 
11.9. PERSON 
New York City 


Cox, Reavis. The: Economics of Instal- 
ment Buying. Pp. xiii, 526. New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1948. $6.00. 


In this book the author has brought to- 


gether within the compass of one volume . 


a brief, explanatory account of. the rise of 
installment selling, a critical description of 
the practices and policies followed in the 
field, and an analysis of the economic and 


social consequences of installment selling. - 


In all three of these divisions of his book 
the author has drawn extensively upon ex- 
isting literature on the subject, but it 
should not be inferred from this fact that 
the book is simply eclectic. Typically the 
author has chosen pertinent passages from 
friend and foe of installment selling on 
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specific subjects, analyzed the positions in 
the light of available statistics or on the 
basis of logic, and attempted to arrive at 
the most defensible conclusions, The ef- 
fect of this treatment is to make the book 
a compendium of information on install- 
ment credit. The text is liberally, but not 
laboriously, footnoted. The foregoing may 
seem to suggest hard reading, but the au- 
ther. has succeeded adrhirably in turning 
out a work which, in view of its substance, 
is. easy to follow. It should be recorded 
that the author has supplemented available 
materials. with a significant amount of 
original research. In a general way he has 
attempted to direct his research toward 
those subjects on which existing data are 
inadequate. In this respect the study dis- 
tinctly advances the! boundaries of knowl- 
edge. At many points, however, the au- 
thor is still forced to admit that data are - 
not available, are inadequate, or perhaps 
can never be secitted, 

As the author frankly eee in the 
preface, this study was undertaken at the 
request of, and financed by funds from, 
the Retail Credit Institute of America, for 
which organization the author is director 
of research projects. As far as the re- 
viewer could ascertain, this affiliation has 
not resulted in a.biased presentation; al- 
though, as might be expected, the author 
is at very most a friendly critic óf install- 
ment credit. In passing, it may be ob- 
served that his conclusions would probably 
be accepted with less question if the study. 
had been financed by a disinterested group. 

In the opinion’ of the reviewer the title 
of the book is more restrictive than its 
coverage. The study deals with history, 
practices, and policies as well as with the 
economics of installment credit. Also, al- 
though in the preface the author defends 
his use of the term “Instalment-Buying,” 
it seems to the reviewer that this suggests 
a greater emphasis on installment credit 


‘from the consumer’s point of view than is 


borne, out by the contents. 

The book contains 60 tables—some of 
them quite elaborate—as well as 45 pages 
of appendixes. There is also an excellent 
selected bibliography on installment buying. „ 

This is a book that will appeal especially 


. to practitioners and students of installment 
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credit. It is an excellent reference source, 
but is probably too limited in scope for 
textbook use. It is a good example of the 
kind’ of thorough study of a marketing 
practice which is needed as a basis for im- 
proving the process of distribution. 
; - J. BE. WESTING 
University of Michigan 


MUND, Vernon A. Open Markets, an Es- 
sential of Free Enterprise. Pp. xi, 272. 
New York and London: Harper & 
Brothers, 1948. $3.00. 


Dr. Mund is the author of an earlier 
work on Monopoly: A History of Theory. 
In Open Markets he essays an inductive 
approach to the problem of monopoly in 
the American economy. The main body 
of the work consists of a historical survey 
of the rise and decline of open markets in 
Europe and the United States. This sur- 
vey includes a cursory review of practices 
in the ancient world; a more detailed treat- 
ment of the medieval period; a tracing of 
later changes in British policy; a brief 
chapter on the rise of markets in America; 
and finally an intensive examination of the 
rise, practices, and consequences of indus- 
trial combinations in this country. 

To the author, this historical material 
indicates that an indispensable condition 
of competitive prices and free economic 
enterprise is open markets for the basic 
commodities; that is, markets character- 
ized by (1) centralization of the forces of 
demand and supply, (2) the making of 
transactions openly and publicly, and (3) 
the right of-all persons to buy and sell. 
The historical study shows further that it 
is not sufficient for the government to pro- 
vide. enterprisers with the right of com- 
petition. It must also create the possi- 
bility of fair competition among them. 
The medieval system made provision for 
carrying on transactions “regularly and 
openly and by judgment and justice”; but 
under the system of monopolistic privileges 
such rules and customs were mostly de- 
stroyed. 

Today, capitalism based on “free enter- 
* prise” is working badly because, over vast 


areas, business lacks the most essential. 


feature of determining prices—a system 


~ 
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of properly functioning markets. Within 
these areas dominant business interests 
create their own methods and morals, and 
business transactions are conducted pri- 
vately, with secret prices and discounts, 
discriminatory pricing, concerted action on . 
prices, refusal to sell to some buyers, and 
unwillingness on the part of independent 
sellers to compete for fear of punitive 
measures by large combinations. Indus- 
tries and groups which do not enjoy such 
monopolistic advantages appeal to govern- 
ment for special favors. Such private and 
governmental control makes for an artifi- 
cial stability at unduly high prices, reduces 
production, and creates unemployment and 
unused capacity. 

Open markets are the last hope of capi- 
talism. History teaches that such markets 
are not likely to arise and function unless 
preserved, encouraged, and regulated by 
state action. Hence it is the important 
economic task of government today to sup- 
plement its antitrust policy by creating 
open markets for basic commodities. Un- 
der the Common Law there is no question 
of the legality of such action. Suitable 
agencies would be the Department of Agri- 
culture for farm products and the Federal 
Trade Commission for industrial com- 
modities. Dr. Mund outlines constructive 
measures necessary for building up these 
new markets. He observes that history 
shows: that open markets are no illusory 
ideal; they once existed here and they can 
be created again. Most Americans want 
free enterprise, full employment, and 
equal economic opportunity. We can have 
them if we are willing to pay “this price.” 

The author’s thesis is well (if some- 
what repetitiously) argued, is placed in 
long historical perspective, and is but- 
tressed by much factual material. Its 
adequacy as a cure for all the ills of capi- 
talism may be questioned, but its presen- 
tation is both timely and challenging. 
PAUL S. PEIRCE 

Winter Park, Florida . 


KONECKY, EUGENE. The American Com- 
munications Conspiracy. Pp. 168. New 
York: Peoples Radio Foundation, 1948. 
$1.00. 


I can think of no valid reason for sug- 
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gesting that anyone read this book. The 
objective critic of American radio looking 
for new ammunition will find only a dis- 
ordered dump cluttered with discarded 
duds. Students of propaganda eager to 
learn whether our Misinform (the local 
party lime which occasionally coincides— 
but only coincidentally, of ‘course—with 
the Cominform line) has hit on something 
new will find the familiar Goebbels-Zaslav- 
sky technique without improvements. . So- 
cial scientists will be outraged by the au- 
thor’s calculated juggling of isolated facts, 
discredited rumors, distorted quotations, 
apples-plus-walnuts statistics, half-truths, 
and what one must conclude (since the 
data to controvert them are readily avail- 
able) are conscious Blimps. (Big lies im- 
press most people.) 

The burden of Mr. Konecky’s complaint 
appears to be: 

1. The Federal Communications Com- 
mission denied an application for a Class 
B FM station made on behalf of the Peo- 


ples Radio Foundation, with which he was . 


identified as a founder. 

2. The majority of broadcasters favor 
the Marshall plan. 

3. The majority of broadcasters do not 
favor Henry Wallace for President of the 
United States. 

4. Prima facie, the same “Wall Street 
Fascists” who are out to destroy the “new 
democracies” of central and eastern .Eu- 
rope, the Negro, the farmer, labor, small 
-business, the Communist Party, and Slav 
` culture once again have dealt a death blow 
to the Constitution by retarding FM, push- 
ing television and AM, and dropping for- 
elgn-language broadcasts in this country 
ahd stepping them up abroad. 

To one who has been sweating and dig- 
ging to document the numerous shortcom- 
ings of American radio, all this is not 
amusing. The rather too studied punctua- 
tion of this hair-raising tale with bur- 
lesqued cries of “Wolf! Wolf!” is calcu- 
lated to drive sensible citizens -into the 
camp of the broadcasters, thus inviting 
radio to commit happy hara-kiri. 

And whom would that advantage? 
I’Il give anyone three guesses! 

. LLEWELLYN WHITE 

New York City 


Ha! 
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BUREAU OF MINES AND GEOLOGICAL SUR- 
vev. Mineral” Resources o f the United 
States. Pp. x, 212. Washington: Pub- 
lic Affairs Press, 1948. $5.00. 


This volume deals frankly—and in de- 
tail for individual metals and minerals— 
with the familiar question on natural re- 
sources: Will our discovery of new sup- 
plies, or switches to substitutes or wholly . 
new methods; keep pace with dwindling 
known resources? In past decades, the 
affirmative view of many well-qualified but 
not very vocal geologists, geographers, and 
economists (p. 11) was not accorded much 
of’a hearing as compared with the laments 
of- conservationists. Atom-splitting has in- 
terrupted those laments more pointedly 
than Iron Range ore bodies or West Vir- 
ginia-Kentucky coal discoveries or the 
Climax molybdenum mine or annual-crop 
forestry in the South. The laments are 
now loudest over petroleum. 

Over all, a reasonably optimistic view of 
the adequacy of our mineral resources is 
espoused here by the joint staffs of the 
two key Federal agencies—even without 
reference to the long vista of man’s own 
control over his energy needs. The chief 
criticism would lie in the narrow limitation 
of the survey to the continental United 
States and Alaska: if we cannot count 
upon full access to Canada, Mexico, and 
northern South America in a future mili- 
tary struggle, then we shall certainly have 
lost that very industrial and political su- 
premacy which has rested upon supplies of 
raw materials. But the volume does not 
profess ‘to be a thorough or critical ap- 
praisal in the military sense. 

The volume deals with thirty-nine min- 
erals and metals, ranging from helium 
to salt, plus more extensive discussions 
of petroleum and solid fuels. For eight 
of these—including the familiar wartime 
“critical metals” of 1940-45-—“the nation 
probably must resign itself to permanent 
domestic deficiency” (p. 13); for four 
more, there is “little hope.” For another 
thirteen, for which we are also completely 
or heavily dependent now on foreign 
sources (and which we are presumably in-' 
cluding in our stockpiling program), there 
is “good expectation” of improvement in 
our position by new discoveries. A dozen 
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show “virtual self-deficiency.” Properly, 
gold and silver are omitted from any ap- 
praisal of future sufficiency; nor is the 
Fort Knox deposit appraised. 

Detailed discussion of the position of 
each mineral or metal follows a standard 
pattern, which makes the volume an essen- 
tial reference book for any library. It 
will be an invaluable bench mark for a re- 
check a decade (or less) hence. 
SHAW LIVERMORE 

New York City > 


BRUNO, FRANK J. Trends in Social Work, 
as Reflected in the Proceedings of the 
National Conference of Social Work, 
1874-1946. Pp. xvi, 387. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1948. $4.50, 


The subtitle accurately describes the 
contents of this book. That is, trends in 
social work are presented “as reflected in 
‚the Proceedings of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work, 1874-1946.” In an- 
ticipation of its seventy-fifth anniversary 
in 1948, the Conference in 1945 engaged 
Dr. Bruno, a veteran social worker and 
educator, to write its history as presented 
through the annual Proceedings. The re- 
sult is a delineation in broad outlines of 
the development of social work as a pro- 
fession and of social welfare measures that 
have become accepted as social institutions 
in the United States in spite of slow and 
halting progress at times. 

Mr. Bruno has divided the span of sev- 
enty-two years into three periods ‘of ap- 
proximately twenty-five years each—peri- 
ods that coincide’ fairly well with the 
fruition of forces into new movements or 
discernible currents of thought. The first 
of these, 1874-98, might be characterized 
as the beginning of the organization of 
charity, apart from the social sciences. 
State boards of charities emerged as co- 
ordinators of public, particularly institu- 
tional, services; and parallel to the public 
efforts were the charity organization so- 
cieties in the cities. The National Con- 
ference was organized as an expression of 
the need for lay and employed workers to 
learn from one another. The second pe- 
riod, 1898-1924, includes the reform move- 
‚ments in behalf of children, culminating in 
the organization of the Federal Children’s 
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Bureau in 1912, and the beginning of pro- 
fessional social work under both govern- 
mental and voluntary agencies, resulting in 
the organization of practitioners in 1922 
into the American Association of Social 
Workers. The last period, 1924-46, seems 
less clear-cut, since only time can give his- 
torical perspective. The activity of social 
workers on behalf of the unemployed, 
their concern with social security adminis- 
tration, and the emergence of new meth- 
ods in social work are presented. 

The author has done a difficult task ac- 
ceptably. Proceedings of an organization 
are, at best, only a partial record of the 
thought and influences of the period. Mr. 
Bruno has painstakingly supplemented the 
record with biographical and other back- ` 
ground material that adds considerably to 
the interest and readability of the book. 
While one can find omissions (such as no 
mention of community organization as a 
method in social work), and while some 
might disagree upon interpretation occa- 
sionally, the book has a surprising clarity 
and consistency. On the whole, the Con- 
ference was fortunate in its selection of a 
historian. 

ARLIEN JOHNSON 

University of Southern California 


Oax, Vısunu V. The Negro Newspaper. 
Pp. iv, 170. Xenia, Ohio: The Author, 
Wilberforce University, 1948. $2.50. 


This book was originally planned and 
prepared as part of a larger study the au- 
thor is undertaking on the Negro as en- 
trepreneut. Because he believes a sys- 
tematic and critical appraisal of the Ne- 
gro press is much needed, the author has 
issued this material’as a separate volume, 
with a volume on Negro insurance and 
banking and one on the Negro in general 
business to follow. 

The thesis stated in the author’s fore- 
word (p. 17) is that “newspapers have al- 
ready lost a major part of their leadership 
in moulding public. opinion and that, un- 
less they begin rapidly to develop a genuine 
social consciousness, they will lose their 
leadership entirely and become like gramo- 
phones without souls.” Yet, curiously, a 
reading of the chapters does not seem to 
substantiate this thesis. Thus the final 
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chapter opens with the statement that 
“despite many faults of commission and 
omission... the Negro Press is render- 
ing an invaluable service in crystallizing 
thought and action.” Certain it is that 
careful reading of the book, and of the in- 
troduction by Charles H. Loeb, president 
of the Editorial Society, Negro Newspaper 
Publishers Association, is conducive to the 
conclusion that the Negro press has been 
advancing in strength and. influence and 
has increasingly contributed to the better- 
ment- of conditions for Negroes in this 
country. . . 
The foregoing comments are indicative 
of a lack of focus in Dr. Oak’s volume. It 
is primarily descriptive and interpretive, 
and yet lacks thoroughness and detailed 
penetration in its treatment of the topics 
it covers. It certainly is not the critical 
and systematic study of the Negro press 
which, as the author says, is long overdue. 
Dr. Oak begins with a somewhat super- 


_ ficial weighing of good and bad aspects of 


Negro newspapers. He then introduces 
somewhat sketchy materials on numbers, 
circulation, employment policies, and simi- 
lar matters. There is a description of news 
coverage and make-up, and a more useful 
chapter .on news-gathering agencies, and 
on advertising. A brief history follows, 
which is inadequate because of its brevity, 
and finally a chapter called ‘Suggestions 
for Improvement” which is almost naive 
in its treatment. Perhaps the most useful 
portion of the small volume is the direc- 


_ tory of Negro publications included in the 


appendix. 
© Marcorm M. WILLEy 
University of Minnesota 


FREIDEL, FRANK. Francis Lieber, Nine- 
teenth-Century Liberal, Pp. xiii, 445. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. Press, 1948. $4.50. 


- This work is the first adequate account 


.of the life and works of one of the more 


prominent figures in the somewhat scanty 
roll of American political philosophers. It 
is a sympathetic, scholarly study, tracing 
with full documentation the various. stages 
in Lieber’s history, from his youthful days 
as a rebel against the~Prussian police state 
to his last years at Columbia -College, 
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where he thought of himself as a “pub- 
licist”—a name he himself coined—even 
more than as’ a professor. Aside from a 
few slips in expression, it is ‘well written. 
On the 'whole it gives a fuller account of 
his life than of his philosophy, though the 
latter also receives careful treatment— 
without, however, the incisive critical anal- 
ysis given by Tugwell and Dorfman in 
their excellent article in the Columbia Uni- 
versity Quarterly (1938). The picture we 
get of Lieber the man, with his ideals, his . 
inconsistencies, his conformisms, his ac- 
commodations to uncongenial conditions, is 
well drawn. We hesitate, however, to ac- 
cept the statement that Lieber had “a 
pungent and earthy sense of humor.” His. 
humor rather resembled that of a sergeant 
drilling a squad, and no one with much 
sense of humor could have been guilty of 
the “poems” he perpetrated. 

This study well brings out the time- 
bound character of an early nineteenth- 
century German liberal. Lieber was an 
interesting mixture of the liberty lover 
and the stiff “bourgeois” conservative. He 
passionately advocated free trade, he hated 
imperialism, he found the slavery of the 
South, of which he had much experience 
during his years in South Carolina, utterly 
distasteful, and he saw the need for an 
international order. But he had a con- 
tempt for the “populace,” he disliked Jef. 
ferson’s philosophy, he poured scorn on 
Darwinism, feminism, and other then mod- 
ern “isms,” he believed that the “silent 
system” of solitary confinement was the 
proper treatment for crime, and, as he 
showed in his book Property and Labour, 
he had little conception of economic re- 
alities. 

The life of Lieber has an additional in- 
terest in these times. He was in effect a 
German exile, a scholar refugee who fled 
from the harassments of the police. He 
found it difficult in the new environment to 
gain any scholarly niche. After futile ef- 
forts in Boston he found a post at South 
Carolina College, where the lack of schol- 
arship and the smooth piety of a narrow 
Calvinism irked him no less than did the 
“peculiar institution.” Moreover, to aug- * 
ment his meager salary he had to engage 
assiduously in all sorts of unremunerative 
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hack-work. After long years and much 
tribulation he attained a chair at Columbia 
College, but even then his position was at 
first quite precarious. His endless, persist- 
ence; ambition, and self-confidence saw 
him through. He maintained connection 
with many notables, - including Senator 
Sumner, and in his latter days received 
considerable recognition and took a very 
active share in public affairs. But his long 
unsettlement left him .at heart disoriented. 

As for Lieber’s political philosophy, it 
was too much bounded by the preconcep- 
tions of his age .to have any enduring 
quality. His most effective utterances were 
those occasional writings in which he ap- 
plied his principles to questions of the 
time, as when he reasoned for the integrity 
of the Union against the claims of the 
secessionists. Even in his forgotten trea- 
tises there are to be found not a few 
shrewd reflections. For example, “hollow 
institutions in the state are much like 
empty boxes in an ill-managed house. 
They- are sure to be filled with litter and 
rubbish.” Or again, “in legislation, in poli- 
tics, in all organizations, the unanimity 
principle savors of barbarism or indicates 
a lack of development.” And though he 
liked to think of himself as a soldier—he 
fought with the Prussians at Waterloo—he 
nevertheless concludes: “Conquest is the 
most debilitating fever of a nation and the 
rudest of glories. . . . The sword does not 
plough deep.” 

R. M. MacIver 
Columbia University 


Yeomans, Henry Aaron. Abbott Law- 
rence Lowell. Pp. xiii, 564. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1948. $6.00. 


Abbott Lawrence Lowell was a man of 
singular accomplishments.: As a political 
scientist his studies in comparative gov- 
ernment, and notably his Government of 
England, were landmarks. As a publicist 
he took a leading role in the marshalling of 
opinion favorable to the League of Na- 
tions. He held only one minor public 
office; yet his service to the state and the 
Nation was outstanding, although as one of 
the group of advisors to the Governor in 
the Sacco-Vanzetti case, it evoked bitter 
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denunciation. But it was as President of | 
Harvard University from 1909 to 1933 
that he will be remembered, and it was 
within the framework of this office that he 
made his contributions to education, to 
scholarship, and to public life. How in- 
separable Lowell’s life and that of Harvard 
were during these twenty-four years, Pro- 
fessor Yeomans’ biography amply demon- 
strates. , 

Anyone who succeeded Eliot faced a. 
challenge that would: have daunted most 
men. The utmost in self-assurance was 
necessary, and in addition strong convic- 
tions concerning the direction in which 
Harvard educational policy should go were 
requisite. Lowell possessed these. His de- 
votion to Harvard, his forthright dissatis- 
faction with the undergraduate program, 
and his unshakable determination to 
strengthen the College, combined to make 
his administration one of the most signifi- 
cant in the history of higher education. It 
is rewarding to read Professor Yeomans’ 
chronicle of the changes that were intro- 
duced, for in present-day emphasis on gen- 
eral education and curriculum rebuilding, 
it is easy to ignore the perspective of edu- 
cational development that stems back to 
the quarter-century: during which Lowell 
was fundamentally’ remaking the pattern 
of undergraduate education at Harvard. 

In successive chapters, illustrated with 
cogently selected passages from Lowell’s 
voluminous writings, the author traces the 
educational reforms that Lowell instigated: 
the abandonment of the free elective sys- 
tem and the substitution of curricula with 
balanced concentration and distribution of 
courses; the general examination as a 
measure of intellectual achievement; the 
tutorial system; the reading period, pre- 
mised onthe importance of self-education; 
the development of the residence halls as 


‘factors in the students’ educational devel- 
“ opment; and finally, though at the ad- 


vanced level, the founding of the Society 
of Fellows. It is an impressive story, and 
impressively told. Lowell knew what he 
wanted educationally, and usually - he 


‘achieved his purposes. This biography re- 


veals the full measure of his imposing con- 
tributions, which still are potent forces in 
American higher education. l 


a 
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Professor Yeomans has written a biog- 
raphy primarily at the level of ideas. 
Lowell the human being scarcely emerges. 
The book, furthermore, has an “official” 
quality that will annoy some readers; it is 
almost too apologetic, too greatly adula- 
tory. Yet in spite of all this, it is a bi- 
ography of distinguished quality, and one 
that is provocative and stimulating in its 
presentation of educational developments 
in this country, as seen in the lifework of 
a distinguished man and a truly great edu- 
cator. 

, Marcorm M. WILLEY 

University of Minnesota ` 


QUARLES, BENJAMIN. Frederick Douglass. 
Pp. xi, 378. Washington, D. C.: The 
Associated Publishers, Inc., 1948. $4.00. 


Frederick Douglass was born a slave, but 
he rose to a position of power and re- 
spectability. After making his escape from 
Maryland to Massachusetts, he joined Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, and 
other abolitionists who left their imprint 
upon him. Douglass eventually abandoned 
their leadership, however, because he could 
no longer denounce the Constitution of the 


` United States as a proslavery document or 


advocate the withdrawal of. the North from 
the Union. To the dismay of Garrison and 
others, Douglass now declared that the 
Constitution was antislavery and could 
be used as a powerful political weapon 
for emancipation. This ended Garrison’s 
friendship forthe colored leader. 

Douglass was a very effective antislavery 
leader because he was willing to work indi- 
vidually and collectively. He worked for 
freedom through the Liberty, the Free- 
Soil, and the Republican parties, as well as 
through antislavery societies. These or- 
ganizations made it possible for him to use 
his oratorical powers most effectively. 


Douglass the orator should be stressed 


because he was always in demand as a pub- 
lic speaker. He spoke for the abolition of 
slavery in practically every free state in 
the Union and in England: Douglass’ 
popularity as a public speaker did not 
wane after the ratification of the Thir- 
teenth Amendment. He was the orator of 


_the day at-the unveiling of the freedmen’s 
' monument to Abraham Lincoln in 1876. 
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He also spoke at the Republican National 
Convention in 1888 in Chicago. 

Douglass believed in equal civil and po- 
litical rights of all American, citizens re- 
gardless of color. He asked Lincoln to 
use Negro troops and urged the Negroes 
to volunteer as soldiers. 

Politically, Douglass was a Republican 
and he urged Negroes everywhere to sup- 
port the Republican Party. Despite his 
party loyalty, Douglass never received 
some of the Federal appointments which 
he had some right to expect. He was, 
nevertheless, recognized by the Republican 
Party. He served for a short while on the 
Legislative Council of the District of Co- 
lumbia, as Marshall of the District of Co- 
lumbia (escorted Garfield and Arthur from 
the Senate Chamber to the east front of 
the Capitol for their inauguration as Presi- 
dent and Vice President respectively), as 
Recorder of Deeds. for the District of 
Columbia, and as Minister Resident. and 
Consul General to the Republic of Haiti. 

Professor Quarles has written an excel- 
lent biography of Frederick Douglass. The 
content is sound, the organization is good, 
and the style is excellent. The eighteen 
chapters are well documented, the index is 
satisfactory, and the bibliography is ade- 
quate. 

GEORGE D. HARMON 

Lehigh University 

Bethlehem, Pa. 
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FOREWORD 


`. In the past twenty years we have occasionally published issues dealing with the 
current problems of some foreign country. Two of the most recent ones have 
been devoted to a survey of the impact of enemy occupation on the social life of a 
defeated nation (The Netherlands During German Occupation, Vol. 245, May 
' 1946, edited by N. W. Posthumus) and to a study of the postwar adjustment of a 
liberated country’ (Belgium in Transition, Vol. 247, September 1946, edited by 
Smith Simpson). The issue now in your hands presents some of the difficulties 
‚and struggles of a defeated people which, while under the occupation of the armies 
` of the victors, is somehow trying to rebuild its ruined material and spiritual life. 

Like the earlier volumes mentioned, this one has been written in the country in- 
volved. It has been edited by Professor Adolf Schönke, ‘eminent jurist and pro- 
fessor of law at the University of Freiburg i. Br. ' Dr. Schönke planned the volume 
at our invitation and selected the authors, who, with two exceptions, submitted 
manuscripts written especially for this issue. : It is unfortunate that Dr. Schönke 
- found it impossible to secure any author from the eastern zone. The discussion 
therefore centers almost exclusively on the problems of western Germany. Lack 
of space has prevented the inclusion of articles on all aspects of the reconstruction 
processes, and illness on the part of some contributors. has resulted in. last-minute 
gaps which could not’ be satisfactorily filled. Nevertheless, we hope that the 
reader of this issue will gain some insight into the current attitudes and efforts of 
the German leadership in the western zones. . 

The articles arrived during July and August 1948. They were translated by 
Mrs. Maria Aschaffenburg, Dr. Otto Pollak, and Dr. Leo Fishman. The trans- 
lation and editing of the manuscripts have been made doubly difficult by the ab- 
sence of any uniform’ terminology in documents on Germany issued by our Gov- 
ernment: i 
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| Status and Development of Constitutional Law 
| in Germany | 


By. ADOLF ARNDT 


VEN Before the guns were silenced, 

“4 Hans Kelsen (formerly of the 
University of Vienna, now at the Uni- 
versity of California) had raised the 
- question of the status of constitutional 
law in Germany and its future. Start- 
ing from his pure theory of law which 
identifies the state with the law, and 
from his particular concept of sover- 
eignty according to which only states 
can be subjects of international law, 
Kelsen contends that Germany disap- 
peared through its unconditional sur- 
render (debellatio). Hence the war is 
finished, the conclusion of a peace treaty 
is not necessary, and the power of the 
German state is replaced hy a condo- 
minium of the four occupying powers 


represented by the Allied Control Coun- ' 


cil. i 
From this theory Kelsen draws a two- 
fold conclusion: first, a partition of Ger- 


man territory and cessions thereof need - 


. no treaty with Germany, and, second, 
there is no continuity between the Ger- 


man Reich and one or more future Ger- - 


man states, as the latter can be created 
only by an act of the occupying powers; 


hence, a future German government will ' 


not have to take political responsibility 
at home for harsh peace terms, as was 
the fateful situation after 1918. 
Neither international law decisions, 
doctrines,? nor state administrations 
have followed this theory of Kelsen, 
especially as no power so far considers 
the war as finished de jure, and as the 
thesis of the four-power condominium 


can no longer be sustained, since the ` 


1 Kings Bench Division in London; Superior 
Court, Zurich; Austrian Federal Court. 

2 Oppenheim-Lauterpacht, Sauser-Hall, Ernst 
Cohn, F. A. Mann. 


Control Council in Berlin has practi- 
cally ceased to exist. Nobody, more- 
over, contends that the Italian state has 
disappeared, although her forces too 
surrendered unconditionally. Most le- 
gal authorities in Germany itself hold 
that Germany still exists as a state. 
They deduce this opinion especially 
from the “Declaration regarding the 
defeat of Germany” of June 5, 1945 
and the Potsdam “Report on the Tri- 
partite Conference of Berlin” of August 


2, 1945. These documents make clear 


that the Allies ‘ “assume supreme au- 
thority with respect to Germany,” but 
that the assumption of this authority is 
solely “for the purposes stated above,” 
that it “does not effect the annexation 
of Germany,” and that consequently 
“Germany as a whole” is treated both 
as an object of administration and as 
a subject of obligations. 


NATIONALISM VERSUS 
INTERNATIONALISM 


To get a clear view of the German 
problem one must recognize the irrecon- 
cilable antithesis between nationalistic 
thinking and international thinking. 

Thinking in terms of national states 
is collectivistic and positivistic. It re- 
gards states as sovereign indissoluble 
atoms in a universe of nations and as 
creators of their own as well as of inter- 
state laws. It can conceive of war only 
as a conflict between states, which after- 
wards remain either victorious states or 
vanquished states. It considers law 
equivalent to justice, and hence looks 
on Hitler’s “Third Reich” as being the 
German state and his violent measures 
as the order in force in Germany. From 
this point of view it can neither be un- 
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derstood nor justified that the Allies in 
Germany declined to apply the Hague 
Convention on the laws of land warfare 


and that they set up the International © 


Military Tribunal in Nuremberg and 
then their own military courts to pass 
judgment on war criminals. | 

The international thoughtway, on the 
other hand; starts from the point that 
the world of today is “one world” and 
has become economically and techni- 
cally indivisible. Therefore, man and 
his law, i.e. democracy, is indivisible. 
To this way of thinking, states can- 
not be victors or vanquished. Rather 
across the states, so to say, one must 
distinguish between men who are right 
and men who are wrong, between demo- 
crats and their opponents, and recog- 
nize that the rights of men are inalien- 
able and are the only standard of 
measurement. This mentality is fully 
aware that the progressive interna- 
tionalization of the economy is bound 
to be followed by the internationali- 
zation of states, and that democracy 
can no longer exist as a pure formality, 
but must find expression substantially 
through economic freedom and social 
justice. 

It is no mere chance that the physical 


phenomenon of the first smashing of the ` 


atom coincides with the political phe- 
nomenon of the first smashing of a 
nation. The confusion in Germany 
came into being because nationalistic 
and internationalistic thoughtways got 
mixed up and because people tried to 
achieve international aims through na- 
tionalistic methods, and democracy 
through dictatorship. As a result, Ger- 
‘many—according to the words of the 
American author James P. Warburg— 
has changed “into a moral quagmire 
and an economic desert.” Inside the 
German frontiers there is a juridical 
vacuum, a space without legality. This 
. cannot be better characterized than 
through the words of the reply which 


the Chief Mayor of Essen received on 
October 23, 1947 from the Regional 
Commissioner to’ the petition sent to 
General Robertson with reference to the, 
dismantling of the Krupp Works: “Su- 
preme authority in Germany is exer- 
cised by the Four Commanders in 
Chief... . In view of the supreme au- 
thority vested in them, there is no limit 
in their powers save those which they 
choose to adopt.” 

. This complete absence of any legal 
rights for human beings in Germany 
renders it meaningless to raise the ques- 
tion concerning the present status and 
development of constitutional law. This 
absence of legal rigkts in Germany has 
been a fact since May 8, 1945, to an 
extent of which the world can have no 
idea, because Germany—to quote a 
Swiss author, Zbinden—has been her- 
metically separated from the rest of the 
world like a. giant cage. From the 
viewpoint of national states, one can 
no longer speak of a German state. 

If we think in an international way, 
the situation appears quite different. 
According to international thoughtways, 
the sovereignty of the national state is 
an anachronism, so that immediate 
rights and duties of man become effec- 
tive, and nonsovereign states conceiv- 
ably would, function as organs of the 
universal (world-federal) community. 
Germany could become the first model 
of such a state of a new order, if she 
is not debased to the status of a prole- 
tarianized white colony. 


ILLEGALITY or Nazı REGIME 


As a state, Germany had become de- 
formed even before 1945, Thanks to ' 
international trials like the Tillessen 
case before the French Tribunal Gene- 
ral in Rastatt (Baden) and the Goering 
case before the International Military 
Tribunal ‘in Nuremberg, it has been 
shown that Hitler usurped power in 
Germany through viclence and fraud 


i ‘ 
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and that his power was always illegal 
and illegitimate. Consequently, there 
was never de jure a “National Socialist 
state” or a “Third Reich,” but only a 
National Socialist tyranny in the Ger- 
man state, which even according to 
German law was and continued to be 
criminal. 

Rightly, therefore, Roosevelt on Oc- 
tober 21, 1944 and Jackson at Nurem- 
berg stressed that one cannot accuse the 
German people as such. Roosevelt 
stated on February 13, 1944 that Ger- 
many was one of the states assailed and 
looted by Hitler and that Hitler came 
into power through terror and remained 
in power through terror. More than 
one instance in world history since 1945 
teaches us how impossible it is for a 
people to show open resistance against a 
totalitarian despotism. Such resistance 
is strangled not only by unrestrained 
force but also by “the propaganda of 
lies” which hides “the criminal plots of 
the inner circle of aggressors even from 
many state officials,” as stated in the 
Nuremberg decision of December 3-4, 


1947, of the American Military Tri- 


bunal No. III, page 96. 

Similarly, Churchill in October 1946 
stated in the House of Commons that 
there had been in Germany an opposi- 
tion that ranked with the greatest and 
noblest ever produced by any people; 
these men fought without help from 
within or without their country, sup- 
ported only by their own consciences; 
they were unknown while they lived, 
because they had to camouflage them- 
Selves; but in their death their resist- 
ance was revealed. 

The lives lost by the members of the 
internal German resistance movement 


were more numerous than the losses of 


the American Army. 

From the viewpoint of international 
thinking, Cordell Hull, on July 23, 
1942, correctly characterized the Sec- 
ond World War as “not a war of na- 


tion against nation.” At least it was 
not only a war for power between states, 
which may result in the complete out- 
lawry of the vanquished, but an inter- 
national civil war over the rights of 
men, an intervention recognized as per- 
missible by the classic doctrine of Hugo 
Grotius. 


OCCUPATION AS A TRUSTEESHIP 


In this sense one cannot admit that 
the use of power by the military com- 
manders in Germany is unlimited save 
for the limits they themselves adopt; 
on the contrary, it must be said that 
the power they exercise is the inalien- 
able power of the German people. It 
does not belong to the commanders as 
such, and they can use it only as 
trustees within the limits set by the 
purposes of international intervention, 
as recognized in international law. This 
character of trusteeship attaching to 
the exercise of power by the occupation 


‘forces has been especially stressed by 


the Swiss teacher of international law, 
Sauser-Hall. As a statesman, the Brit- 
ish minister Lord Pakenham has recog- 
nized it in saying: “Our role in Ger- 
many is that of a trustee, and I have 
to remind you again and again that each 
German is a human being as we, our- 
selves, are human beings .. . it is our 


- duty to express this idea of trusteeship 


by effective forms of administration.” 

The character of the occupation as a 
trusteeship was unambiguously stressed 
by the American Military Tribunal No. 
III also, in the decision in the trial of 
the lawyers (page 9), when the court 
declined to be bound by the rules of 
the Hague Corivention on land warfare, 
but by no means concluded that there- 
fore the people of Germany had no le- 
gal rights or that the supreme authority 
of the Commanders‘in Chief placed “no 
limit in their powers save those which 
they choose to adopt.” Quite the con- 
trary, the court declared that “a cate- 
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goric human obligation of much greater 
scope is imposed on the occupying pow- 
ers, to wit, the reorganization of gov- 
ernment and industry... .” Instead 
of that, Directive JCS 1067 of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States directed 
General Eisenhower to “take no steps 
(a) looking toward the economic re- 
habilitation of Germany, or (b) de- 
signed to maintain or strengthen the 
German economy.” This directive, 
valid for two years, is still in force. 

The above directive has cost the 
American taxpayers a great deal of 
money. No adequate thanks could be 
given by the Germans for this great in- 
ternational help, because up to now no- 
body has been qualified to speak in the 
name of Germany; nor could this enor- 
mous financial aid save the people of 
western Germany, cut off from the agri- 
. cultural surplus regions in the east, from 
chronic famine making initiative and 
work impossible.? 

Although there was very valuable 
preparation going on in the United 
States even during the war, especially 
by the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America under.the leader- 
ship of John Foster Dulles, and al- 
though the Report on the Tripartite 
Conference of Berlin of August 2, 1945 
expressly stated as a task of the occu- 
pation “to prepare for the eventual re- 


3A French prosecutor before the Interna- 
tional Military Tribunal in Nuremberg accused 
defendants of the war crime of allotting only 
1,800 calories per day in occupied France from 
1940 to 1942, and of reducing the allotment 
after 1942 to 1,700 and down to only 900 calo- 
ries, while a man needs 3,009, or with heavy 
work 4,000-5,000 calories. (Vol. VI of the 
official German edition of the proceedings, pp. 
58-59.) For years after the war a great part 
‘of the German population received practically 
no more than 900 to 1,000 calories, and even 
in June 1948 the “normal consumer” was en- 
titled to not more than 1,500 calories of food, 
_ Vary low in protein. But since a constitu- 
tional development is impossible without an 
economic one, the general lethargy and agony 
are explained by this catastrophic situation. 


construction of German political life 
on a democratic basis and for eventual 
peaceful cooperation in international 
life by Germany,” constitutional devel- 
opment in Germany has not yet moved 
in this direction, even under the aegis 
of. the Marshall plan. It is disastrous 
that the Allies erroneously believed that 
the German people consisted of only 
National Socialists and “werewolves,” 
while in reality the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people longed for libera- 
tion from the yoke of Hitlerian slavery, 
and that democrats become discouraged 
by the daily “object lessons in dictator- 
ship” which they have been receiving 
since 1945. 


LEGAL VACUUM CREATED 


~ Under these circumstances the consti- 
tutional developments in Germany have 
remained since 1945 at an almost exclu- 
sively formal level and have tended to 
dissolve rather than to democratize Ger- 
many. 

The Military Surrender of May 8, 
1945 (which, as proved by Sauser-Hall 
and Zinn, had exclusively military sig- 


"nificance) was to have been followed 


for “Germany as a whole” by a “general 


instrument of surrender” of a political ` 


nature “imposed by the United Na- 
tions.” (The United Nations have as 
yet not undertaken this task.) On the 
basis of the Report on the Tripartite 
Conference of Berlin of August 2, 1945, 
“Germany shall be treated as a single 
economic unit”; and according to the 
Statements of June 5, 1945, “within her 
frontiers as they were on 31st Decem- 
ber, 1937” she should be governed in 
“the chief questions affecting Germany 
as a whole” by the Control Council, 
which the four Commanders in Chief 
of the American, British, French, and 
Russian forces would form. That too 
has not been realized, for economic 
unity is impossible without political 
unity. Economic unity was destroyed 
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‘from the very beginning by the decision 
to take reparations by zones. 

Furthermore, an unsolvable conflict 
of interests was inevitable so long as 
the four governments of Great Britain, 
France, the Soviet Union, and the 
United States were’ to exercise the sov- 
ereign power of their respective coun- 
tries while acting, together as trustees 
of German sovereignty. . The four Com- 
manders in -Chief necessarily felt as 
governors representing their respective 
governments, instead of acting together 
in the office of high commissioners who 
are independent and responsible only 
to the ‘United Nations and bound by 
their trust ‘to the German people. 

The consequence was that Poland an- 
nexed the territory up to the Oder- 
‘Neisse boundary, and France the Saar 
' district; moreover, that military de- 


marcation lines became the political 


boundaries of the zones, on the prin- 
ciple of “cuius regio, illius religio”; and 
that Germany as a whole lost her po- 
litical will power and became economi- 
cally unfit to live, while remaining for 
the present ‘world powers a source of 
conflicts of tremendous potential ex- 
plosiveness. The currency reform be- 
` gun in the three western zones on June 
20, 1948, subsequently in the eastern 
zone, and dually in a Berlin controlled 
by four powers, has made evident the 
breakup of Germany and the untena- 
bility of a condition created by a legal 
vacuum. ~ 

All this flows from the paradoxical 
attempt to re-establish the human rights 
‘violated by Hitler by withholding these 
very rights from the Germans, and to 
carry out the internationalization of 
German constitutional law by ways and 
means appropriate to the nationalistic 
state, with the result that the power 


interests of each state are given prefer- - 


ence over the task of operating an inter- 
national intervention as a trusteeship. 
Contrasted. with this general situa- 


tion, developments in the individual 
zones are of minor importance. 


THe UNITED STATES ZONE 


In the American occupation zone the 
states of Bavaria, Hesse, and Württem- 
berg-Baden were created through the 
proclamation of General Eisenhower of 
September 19, 1945, and provisional 
state governments were set up. After 
local elections, ‚state assemblies were 
elected on June 30, 1946 for the pur- 
pose of drafting constitutions. They 
convened in Munich, Stuttgart, and 
Wiesbaden, and drafted constitutions 
under great pressure for time, as the 
military governments had set a dead- 
line. The draft constitutions were ac- 
cepted in a general plebiscite in De- 
cember 1946 and went into force. The 
election and the plebiscite were the only 
possibilities of popular participation, for 
a public opinion could not be created. 
Even today there is no free and inde- 
pendent German press. There are only 
local newspapers, licensed by the mili- 
tary government, which license can be 
repealed ‘at any time. These news- 
papers are, therefore, strictly depend- 
ent on the Military Government. 

Under these conditions the three 
state constitutions: could be nothing 
but miniature reproductions of the for- 
mal democracy of the Weimar Repub- 
lic. They rest on the principle of the 
separation of powers, and have even 
introduced independent state courts for: 
the review of legislation. Yet the judi- 
cial power, which is backward in Ger- 
many, albeit so necessary for the pro- 
tection of democracy, is hampered in 
its free evolution, because the Control | 
Council has by law transferred juris- 
diction-in labor cases to special courts 
and because the American Military 
Government has imposed on the states 
of Bavaria, Wiirttemberg-Baden, and 
Bremen a law creating an adminis- 
trative court. 
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-= It is true that the constitutions sol- 
emnly profess a democracy which re- 
sponds to the convictions of .an over- 
whelming majority of the people, and 
that they define the rights of men and 
of citizens in numerous sections; but 
all these liberties to which they are 
pledged can but remain on paper, in 


an unbearable contrast with reality.. 


They are unbelievable, especially for 
youth, so long as the laws of the occu- 
pation forces are superior to the consti- 
tutions and: find their limits only where 
they are fixed by the occupying powers, 
and so long as the basic freedoms of 
person, speech, and property are conse- 
quently nonexistent. Especially has 


criticism of the occupying powers and 


their policies been prohibited hitherto 
by a law of the Control Council. Since 
January 7, 1948, in the American zone 
the liberty of the person is guaranteed 
somewhat in the manner of the habeas 
corpus procedure, through Ordinance 


No. 23 enacted by the Military Gov- ° 


ernment and entitled “Relief from Un- 


lawful Restraints of Personal Liberty.” 


Democracy unrealized 


All the pressing problems of democ- 
racy in Germany are unsolved by these 
state constitutions, and hardly touched, 
especially problems such as the regula- 
tion of the party system and the result- 
ant difficulties for parliamentarism, and 
the integration of the state economy. 
Sound as may be the idea of a “grass- 
‘roots democracy” of federalism,’ it is 
doomed to remain sterile as long as the 
states are not. integrated in a German 


Union of States and in a United Europe, 


for Bavaria, Wiirttemberg-Baden, and 
‘Hesse are much too small to master 
‘such tasks. Hesse alone has dared, in 
spite of increasing resistance ‘from the 
Military Government, to approach some 
of these questions, prescribing in her 
constitution the socialization (not state 
ownership) of ‘basic industries and rec- 


: 
ognizing the right of labor to take part 
in decisions through factory councils. 

This Hessidn legislation is built on 
the idea that if liberty is to survive, 
the new order must include a new eco- 
nomic order. Democracy is more than 
the franchise. The totality of the state 
must be replaced by the totality of man, 
to whom it must guarantee a life worth 
living according to the dictates of. his 
conscience. Or the basis of the consti- 
tutions, legislatures are elected, and 
state administrations set up under par- 
liamentary control. 

By virtue of Proclamation No. 4 of 
the Military Government of March 1, _ 
1947, which added the Hanseatic City ` 
of Bremen as a fourth state, the states 
now have unlimited right of legislation, 
but. their constitutions recognize that 
they are but members of the whole Ger- ` 
man state. The Military Government 
would, in fact, not permit the legisla- 
tures to deal with subjects concerning 
Germany as a whole. 


South German State Council 


Since the end of 1945 the Ministers- 
President of the states (four since 
Bremen was added) have been formed 
into the South German State Council 
with its seat in Stuttgart. This Council 
is authorized by the Military Govern- 
ment to enact uniform state laws by 
unanimous decision after having con- 
sulted a “Parliamentary Advisory Coun- 
cil” selected by the legislatures. These 
uniform laws are superior to the legis- 
lation of the states and even to the state 
constitutions. 

This co-ordinated legislation has had 
excellent results. It has also afiorded 
the Ministers-President an opportunity 
to have- direct contact with the Office 
of Military Government (U. $.) in Ber- 


_ lin, (abbreviated OMGUS) through the 
. Regional Co-ordinating Committee : of 


the Military Government, and occasion- 
ally to meet the Military Governor per- 


+ 


+ 
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sonally at the monthly meetings. Oth- 
erwise, true to the habits of a military 
dictatorship, the zone commanders are 
unapproachable, and the state govern- 
ments deal only with the military gov- 
ernments in Munich, Stuttgart, Wies- 
baden, and Bremen. 

In view of the new bizonal organiza- 
tion in Frankfurt, the South German 
State Council will be ENT in the 
summer of 1948: 


THE BRITISH ZONE 


The states created by the ‘Control 
Commission in the British occupa- 
tion zone—North Rhineland-Westphalia 
(capital, Düsseldorf), Lower Saxony 
(Hanover), Schleswig-Holstein’ (Kiel), 
and the Hanseatic City of Hamburg— 
differ from the states in the American 
zone in that they do not have any con- 
stitutions. as yet; in that state parlia- 
ments have been elected, but the state 
governments have to be approved by 
the local Regional Commissioner; and 
finally, in that the power to legislate is 
extremely circumscribed by Ordinance 
No. 57. Apart from the states there is 
a zonal authority—the Central Depart- 


ment of Justice—in Hamburg, with its. 


own authoritarian right to legislate ‘in 
matters of justice. There is no organi- 
zation corresponding to the South Ger- 
man State Council. Delegates from the 
state parliaments are organized into a 


Zonal Advisory Council in Hamburg, . 


which cannot enact laws but has to ad- 
vise the Military Government, espe- 
cially concerning the approval of the 
regulations of the Central Department 
of Justice. 


CoMBINED Economic AREA 


The failure of political efforts to co- 
ordinate the policies of the occupation, 
as well as the interests of the United 
States in participating in the control of 


the Ruhr area, brought about the agree- 
ment of May 29, 1947 between the’ 


. cally. 


.tures through indirect elections. 


American and British zone commanders, 
who created the “Combined Economic 
Area” through identical legislation in 
order to unite the American and the 
British occupation territory, if not po- 
litically and judicially, at least economi- 
For the time being. the German 
Bizonal Administration consists of the 
Economic Council, the State Council, 
and the - Executive Committee. : The 
Economic Council is composed of .104 
representatives selected by the legisla- 
The 
State Council is a second chamber (a 
House) to which each of the eight state 
governments sends two members. Be- 
sides the right to initiate legislation in 
general, the State Council has only a 
veto on the laws adopted by the Eco- 
nomic Council, which can overrule this. 
veto by a simple majority of the legal 
number of its members. 

The Bizonal Administration is supe- 
rior to state laws and state constitutions 
in making laws in the domains of econ- ` 
omy, postal service, communications, ` 
and food, lately also of labor, but not 
yet of taxation. Not only is the Bi- 
zonal Administration based on the law 
of occupation, but the laws enacted by 
it are not German laws, but only laws 
for Germans. They take effect only 
by-the approval of the Bipartite Board 
formed by both Military Governments, 
and cannot be declared invalid by the 
German High Court for the Combined 
Economic Area in Cologne, a court set 
up to decide controversies between the 
Bizonal. Administration and the states. 

As the Combined Economic Area is 
neither a state nor a union of states, its 
legislation is but the emanation of the 
occupying power. This is also true of 
its administration; while the Executive 
Committee—consisting of six Directors 
of the Bizonal Departments for Eco- 
nomics, Finances, Communications, 
Postal Service, Food, and Labor, .and 
their chairmen—is elected by the Eco- 
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nomic Council and confirmed by the 
state council, it can only be ‘set up or 
dismissed by action of the Bipartite 
Board. -The members of the High 
Court are also nominated by the Mili- 
tary Governörs. 

Apart from the fact that the members 
of the Economic Council do not have 
even the most primitive facilities for 
work and that the amount of work to 
be done, often with an early deadline, 
is overwhelming, it must be stressed 
that the responsibility of the Bizonal 
Administration is only a fictitious one, 
because it lacks, de jure and de facto, 
‘any influence on the decisive questions 
concerning currency, coal and steel pro- 
duction, and imports and exports. The 
Economic Council works like a parlia- 
ment, but its members enjoy no parlia- 
mehtary immunity. On the _ fifteenth 
of each month both Military Governors 
meet in Frankfurt with important mem- 
bers of the Bizonal Administration, and 


considerable progress through mutual 


agreements is obtained. 

To the common citizen the legislation 
of the legislatures, the State Council, 
the Economic Council, the Military 
Government, and the Control Council 
rises fivefold like a Tower of Babel; 
he cannot make himself heard, nor does 
he find his miserable condition reme- 
died. 


THE FRENCH ZONE 


The states 
(capital, Mainz), South Wiirttemberg 
(Tubingen), and South Baden (Frei- 
burg) were created during 1946 in the 
' French occupation zone. These ‚states 
gave themselves parliamentary-demo- 
cratic constitutions with tripartite 
power, but their governments are prac- 
tically only executive organs of the 
occupying power;. and only recently the 
legislatures had to accept that even the 
discussion of certain problems was for- 
bidden them. The state government 


Rhineland-Palatinate . 


heads are to meet in the future for com- 
mon deliberations, but they have no 
legislative power corresponding to that 
of the South German State Council, and 
the ministers of justice are expressly 
forbidden to attend. these meetings. 


Tue Soviet ZONE 


Behind the iron curtain the Soviet 
Military Administration has created 
five “Federal States” in the eastern 
zone: Thuringia (capital, Weimar), 
Saxony (Dresden), Saxony-Anhalt 
(Halle), Mecklenburg (Schwerin), and 
Brandenburg (Potsdam). State legis- 
latures have been set up by direct elec- 
tions, but none of the three approved - 
parties (namely, the Social Democratic 
Party, the Christian Democratic Un- 
ion, and the Liberal Democratic Party) 
is allowed. to act as an opposition; on 
the contrary, they are obliged to follow 
a “block policy,” decisively influenced 
by the Communists. 

The constitutions announced during 
1947 by the legislatures are basically 
different from the west German ones, 
in that they reject the principle of the 
division of power as reactionary, and 


‘profess the unity of the power of the 


state and the primacy of the parlia- 
ment. Consequently, no testing of the 
constitutionality of a law by the courts 
is tolerated, nor is a judicial control of 
the protection of minorities. Parlia- 
ment itself decides these questions 
through a committee of investigation. 

In so far as they did not pass into 
the hands of Soviet stock corporations 
in the form of so-called industrial com- 
bines, the key industries have become 
the property of the state in the form 
of state-owned enterprises, and have 


been placed: directly under the orders 


of the state government. 

The counterpart to the Bizonal Ad- 
ministration is the “Economic Commis- 
sion” created by order of the zone com- 


mander, which apparently constitutes 
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a kind of zonal government with a leg- 
islative power superior to that of the 
states; but it is much more difficult 
for us in western Germany to learn 
anything about the legal situation in 
the eastern zone than in any other part 
of the globe. In the Economic Com- 
mission there are numerous “Central 
Administrations” for economy, food, ad- 
ministration of justice, education, and 
so forth, which have existed from the 
beginning and are superior to the states. 


-BERLIN ‘ 


Berlin is a city-state and also a fifth 
occupation. zone, under a four-power 
control in the nature of a “Kommanda- 
tura.” But the Soviet Union has de- 
clared that the tasks of-the Kommanda- 
tura will be finished when the Union 
and the western powers have carried 

out the double-header currency reform 


after June 20, 1948. The Soviet Union 
has started the struggle to incorporate 


Berlin into the eastern zone. The same 
disunity among the occupying powers 
is reflected in the Kommandatura as in 
the Control Council. Therefore the 
constitution voted by the freely elected 
City Council and other essential laws 
(e.g. on socialization) have remained 
without appfoval, and the Chief Mayor 
(Professor Reuter) elected by the As- 
sembly has not been confirmed; so that 
in respect to constitutional law, Berlin 
is a miniature representative of the pro- 
visional state in which Germany can 
neither live nor die. The heroic strug- 
gle with which the population of Berlin 
gives evidence of its aversion to any 
dictatorial regime and shows its ardent 
will for a liberal, peaceful, and social 
democracy has few counterparts in 
world history. 


Adolf Arndt, LL.D., has been a counselor in the Hessian Ministry of Justice in Wies- 


baden, Germany, since November 1, 1945, and was permanent representative of Hesse on 
the judiciary committee of the South German State Council, Stuttgart. In February 
1948 the Hessian legislature elected him representative on the Economic Council at 
Frankfurt, where he is chairman of the judiciary committee. He is also chairman of 
the General German Union of the work groups for Christianity and Socialism. He 
started his career as a judge in Berlin in 1929. From 1933 to 1944 he was a practicing 
attorney in Berlin. After that he came into conflict with the Gestapo and was placed 
in a camp for forced labor, where he was sentenced to be shot. He escaped in February 
1945 and lived illegally underground until the end of -the-war, after which the American 
Military Government made him chief prosecutor of ehe State Court at Marburg on 
the Lahn. l 


Parties and Party Systems in Postwar Germany 


By DOLF STERNBERGER 


ITHERTO history has known only 
parties which have been organ- 

ized and. are active within the frame- 
work of existing states.. The present 
situation in Germany is quite different. 
‘In the area of the former German state, 
now utterly: destroyed, political parties 
have been founded, built up, and ap- 
‘ proved, not only in the absence of a 
state embracing the nation, but precisely 
for the purpose of organizing such a 
state, or at least of aiding its formation. 
This extraordinary and even wholly 
new situation seems to me to be abso- 
lutely essential for the understanding of 
the present political parties in-Germany. 


The description of this function of the 


. parties is, at any rate, of much greater 
importance than the comparative analy- 
- sis of party programs and of the different 
‚ attitudes of the parties. in elections and 
in the organization of the government. 
We must, therefore, speak first of the 
function of the parties. ‘The function 
determines both the behavior and the 
physiognomy of the parties. Their 
practical activity will also be better un- 
derstood if one has recognized the basic 


characteristics of their political function. . 


TRADITIONAL POSITION OF PARTIES © 


I would not have made the state- 


ment in such an offhand manner that 


history up to now has.known only par- ` 


ties that have been formed inside al- 
ready existing states and are allied with 
each other or fighting one another, had 
"I been compelled to rely on the aver- 
age understanding of history. But the 
statement is supported by the testimony 
of so’ encyclopedic a scholar as Max 
Weber. In the famous chapter on par- 
ties, hitherto scarcely rivaled in percep- 
tion and keenness of analysis, contained 


~ 


in his masterly work on Economics and .- 


Society,’ he says: “Parties are conceiv- 
ably possible only within a society, the 
direction of which they want to influ- 
ence or seize... .” And again: “Parties 
exist ex definitione only within societies 
(political or other) and in the struggle 
for their domination.” 

It is quite obvious that Max Weber 
had not as yet known “totalitarian par- 
ties,” even though their rise seems to be 
implied in the idea that one of. several 


. parties would-not only try to seize the 


government, but would indeed do so. 
But if we want, nevertheless, to stick 
to Weber’s definition, matured by his- 
torical experience and comparative study, 
we are forced to the conclusion that a 
totalitarian party which has definitely 


w 


achieved the domination of the state . 


and has removed its competitors, ceases, 
by this very fact, to be a party in the 
genuine sense of this concept. Such a 
victorious totalitarian party remains a 
party in name only. but in this name 
there hides a dangerous deception. In 
fact, such a party is: no more “inside” 
the state in a strict sense. Hitler’s 
phrase: “The party rules the state” ap- 
plies exactly to all victorious totalitarian 
parties, whether they have come into 
power by apparently legal or by revolu- 
tionary means, i.e. by a disguised or 
overt coup d'état. 

We shall not inquire into what be- 
comes of such a “party” when it has 
reached its goal and has ceased, there- 
fore, to be a party. A simile may suf- 
fice: It becomes :a kind of vampire, 
which nestles or takes root with its legs 
and arms in all the members of the 
“old” body of the state and the nation, 


-the better to suck it dry. 


t Max Weber, en ad Gesellschaft, 
pp. 167 f. 
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} 
Another master of political science, 
James Bryce, has indicated in a wise 


suggestion the possibility of the end of , 


the democratic party system as a result 
of the -tyrannic and exclusive domina- 
tion of one party. He wrote: 


In the republics of antiquity a party 


might help its leader to make himself a, 


tyrant because it hated the other faction 
more than it loved freedom. Similar phe- 


nomena were seen in medieval Italy, and . 


their pale reflex has been sometimes visi- 
ble in modern states.? 


AN UNPRECEDENTED SITUATION 


These sentences were published first 
in 1921. Since then we have learned 


to know much more than “pale reflexes”. 


of this ancient degeneration of democ- 
racy into party tyranny. It is precisely 
the vampire-like domination by one 
party, which was no party any more, 
that made’ the Second World War, as 
far as Germany is concerned, into an 
intervention by the Allies, which, in 
destroying the vampire, also necessarily 
destroyed the state itself within which 
the vampire had developed and which it 
had almost consumed. After the de- 
feat of the Nazi regime, there was no 
German state left. The military gov- 


ernments took over the actual power of ` 


government. They assumed therewith 
the task of founding some kind of new 


German state and of resurrecting politi- 


cal life in the occupied area. The his- 
toric novelty consists in the fact that all 
the participating powers started to solve 
this problem essentially by the same 
‚means, namely, by permitting political 
parties and by promoting their expan- 
sion and organization. 

As far as I know, nobody since 1945 
has found anything odd or striking in 
the fact that a state is built up or com- 
posed of parties, or that party complexes 
are created and established in the very 


2James' Bryce, Modern Democracies, first 
edition 1921, third edition 1923,’ Vol. I, p. 133. 


place where once there was a state. Yet 
this is the circumstance underlying not 
only political reality in Germany, but 
also the essence, structure, and mode of 
life of the parties themselves.’ I do not 
believe that this process has. any prece- 
dent in history. From the undisputed 
directness .with which this was done, 
one must présumably draw the conclu- 
sion that a modern democratic state is 
so intimately tied to the existence of 
political parties that it appears to be 
possible and even necessary to build it 
up out of such parties. 

Since the destruction of the vampire 
party also involved ‘the German state 
itself (insofar as there remained at that 
moment an identifiable “state” at all), it 
was obviously necessary to found new 
and different kinds .of parties, even 
though one wanted to create a different 
kind of German ‘state or statelike so- 
ciety. 

These new parties did not find. them- - 
selves within the limits of an existing 
state, and they had, besides, no object 
for the domination ‘of which they could 
fight among themselves. Their boun- 
daries were drawn by the military gov- 
ernments, and for a long time there was 
no struggle at all among them. 

Under these conditions we may ques- 
tion whether such parties are really 
parties at all, since they lack both- na- 
tural boundaries and a common political 
society to fight over. According to the 
definition by Max Weber this question 
must. be answered in the negative, just - 
as it was when we considered the tyran- 
nic one-party domination alone. That 
was no longer a party when it achieved 


total domination; nor were these new. 
. parties real parties when they were 


started in order to set up a political 
community. 
Tue POTSDAM DECLARATION 


The Potsdam Communiqué indicated, 
however, not only one but two ways by 
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which the goal of a democratic order in 
Gemany should be reached. Among the 
political principles under which, accord- 
ing to the agreement of the three signa- 
tory powers, Germany and the German 
people should be treated, we specifically 
find, besides disarmament, demilitariza- 
tion, and destruction of the National 
Socialist Party and its organizations, 
preparation “for the eventual reconstruc- 
tion of German political life on a demo- 
cratic basis and for eventual peaceful 
co-operation in international life by Ger- 
many.” >” The construction of a Ger- 
man: state is indicated here only as an 
indirect goal, but there is no doubt that 


“German political life on a democratic. 


basis” must fulfill this very’ purpose if 
the word “democracy” is to retain its 
real meaning. 


The two ways recommended later in . 


the communiqué are the setting up of 
autonomous local governments “on dem- 
ocratic principles and in particular 
through elective councils,” and second, 
the permission and encouragement of 
“all democratic political parties . . . 
throughout Germany.” Principles of 
representation and election governing 
larger areas such as districts, provinces, 
and states were to be introduced also 
when they had proved successful in local 
administration. 

Strictly. speaking, this document, re- 
leased August 2, 1945, indicated still a 
third way for the evolution of a demo- 


cratic system, namely, the path of re- 


education; but this idea of a direct re- 
pression of militaristic and Nazi ideas 
and the immediate evolution “of demo- 
cratic ideas” is of minor importance in 
the present state of affairs. 
time being, democracy means to us a 


3 This passage is found under Section III, 
“Germany,” A 3(iv). The phrases quoted 
afterwards are contained in 9 of the same 
section. The quotation is from the first Ger- 
man translation of this document which has 


been published, see Die Wandlung, Year I, is- 


sue 1, pp. 79 ff. 


For the 


system of. instituticns and a way of life 
and behavior within these institutions, 


‚rather than a complex of ideas or an 


ideology. Furthermore, the last three 
years of the educational experiment in 
Germany have clearly proved the thesis 
that political institutions in which peo- 
ple’live and which they make use of in 
practice contribute müch more to their 
education than anv kind of teaching or 


. the spreading of an ideology ever could 
‚do. 


EMBEYONIC PARTIES - 


In respect to democratic institutions, 
the intention was made known to de- 
velop them slowly from scratch. The 


‘approval and promotion of parties, on 


the other hand, is connected with this 
evolution of administrative institutions, 
since party organizations are usually 


‘ needed, first to prepare and conduct 


elections and second to provide in the 
candidates the necessary personnel for 
the government. 

This is a purely theoretical remark, 
and in no way a historic commentary. 
It is based in part cn the definition of. 
the. functions of political parties given 
by James Bryce, who claims that the 
main task of parties in a representative 


‘system of government is “the carrying 


of elections,” * and in part on the very 
simple and fundamental proposition by 


Denis W. Brogan that parties exist in 


order to provide the personnel of the 
government. Iz one wants to describe 
completely the functions of political 
parties in a democracy, one must, no 
doubt, keep both these elements in mind 
simultaneously and jointly. 

A look at the Chronological Table in- 
cluded in this paper will show the reader 

t Bryce, op. cit., p. 128. 

5 Denis W. Brogan, Politische Kulture (Po- 
litical Culture), Overseas editions, New York, 
1945, p. 79. “A party does not simply exist 
to sell a political panacea. ` It is an instru- 


ment of government ... before all it is an 
organization of governmental personnel.” 
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that political parties, approved and pro- 
-moted after 1945 in Germany according 
to the recommendations of the. Potsdam 
Communiqué, found no opportunity to 
exercise their first and real function, 
namely the organization of elections, un- 
til very late, considering the date they 
“were founded and the extent to which 
they had spread. The organization of 


these parties had long since become | 


state-wide, in some cases even zone- 
wide, before elections occurred for the 
filling of local government posts in rural 
communities of less than 20,000 inhab- 
itants. In this respect there is no basic 
difference, as is likewise ‘shown in the 
Chronological Table, between the meth- 
ods of Soviet Russia in the east of Ger- 
many and those of the Allies in west- 
ern Germany; but there are differences 
in degree not to be ignored. 

It is obvious, then, that the parties 
were not built up as democratic institu- 
tions, for these parties were all ready 
and prepared before they exercised their 


most essential function, which puts the - 


democratic stamp on a party. Thus we 
find confirmed what we have already 
suggested, namely, that during the first 
stages of reconstruction there were as 
"yet no parties, i.e. none fulfilling their 
real function as “instruments of govern- 
ment.”. There were no dynamic party 
organizations, only. potential parties, 
parties in the embryonic or larval stage. 
Nobody could predict .with certainty 
what they would turn out to be, or what 
would be the character of the statelike 
community in the construction of which 
they assisted so essentially. 

One can ‘express the same idea by 
another comparison, in the following 
way. The teams of the parties were 
selected and organized, but as they had 
no common football field, nor a ball to 
kick to and fro on the field, they were 
lined up, eyes forward and expectantly 
waiting. Itis only when the rules of the 
game have been made known, the signal 


t 


given, the ball kicked off, T each party 
plays to win that one can say that they 
have come alive as parties. aa 
The simile of an athletic contest seems 
almost necessary to make clear the role 
of parties in a parliamentary democracy. 
Bryce used this simile also in a note- 
worthy passage in his chapter on parties, 
without wishing to idealize or disparage 
their activity. There is no doubt that 
this comparison is much more familiar 
to the English or Anglo-Saxon mind 
than to the Continental-European, es- 
pecially the German, mind. This fact 
probably expresses a much deeper dif- 
ference in the conception of democratic 
institutions, which will be incidentally 
referred to later. | 
But if these newly created and quickly ' 
formed “parties” were not yet able to 
exercise their primary function, what 
guarantee could they offer that they 
were “democratic” parties, as required 
by the principles cited from the Pots- 
dam document? N l 


Tests OF DEMOCRACY, - 


From the preceding discussion it will 
be evident that no single party can as yet 


claim to be a truly democratic party, 


even if it carries this word in its title and 
on‘its banner. Only those institutions 
are correctly called democratic which 
frame the life of a democratic-commun- 
ity, and parties become democratic 
parties when they function within the 
framework of such institutions and ac- 
cording to the playing rules of democ- 
racy, i.e. in agreement with its written 
or unwritten constitution. 

The first guarantee for the democratic 
character of the political parties to be 
approved in Germany seems to lie in 
their number, or rather in their multiple 
number. - The democratic Weimar Re- 
public was killed in 1933 by the setting 
up of a tyrannical one-party domina- 
tion; apparently the presence and domi- 
nation of a single party was lethal for 
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democracy. The opposite conclusion 
seemed plausible, namely, that the pres- 
ence of many parties would at least 
make possible the life of democracy, if 
not assure it. . 

In fact, during the first stage of their 
administration, the military governments 
approved four parties. At first these 


parties had different names in different 


German regions, but in a relatively short 
time they separately merged and con- 
solidated throughout the area of the 
former German Reich. These parties 
are: the Communist Party of Germany 
(Kommunistische Partei Deutschlands) ; 
the Social Democratic Party of Germany 
(die sozialdemokratische Partei Deutsch- 
lands); the Christian Democratic Union 
(die Christlich-Demokratische Union) 
—in Bavaria, the Christian Social Union 
(Christlich-Soziale Union); and the 
Democratic People’s Party of Germany 
(Demokratische Volkspartei Deutsch- 
lands). The last-mentioned is little 
known by this corporate name, but un- 
der derivative titles it has introduced 
itself very -well in different states as a 
party of traditional liberal tendencies. 

By this enumeration the second guar- 
antee has already been indicated, which 
one could expect in view of the demo- 
cratic character of the parties; namely, 
their democratic view or ideology. All 
but one of these parties carry the word 
“democratic” in their titles. Even the 
Communist Party emphatically claims 
to be democratic. This party, by the 
way, was the first to receive a license, 
‚not only in the eastern occupation zone 
‚but also in some districts of the west, 
obviously because it was the first to ap- 
ply for one. 


BACKGROUND OF PARTIES 


There are no doubt a number of his- 
torical reasons why these names and 
slogans might offer a guarantee also for 
. the future evolution of democracy itself. 


This is especially true for the Social 
Democratic Party of Germany. This 


‚party most consciously and clearly re- 


sumed an interrupted tradition and thus 
revived itself. Since the days of Bebel, 
Liebknecht, Ebert, and Scheidemann, 
that tradition has been one of battling 


: for the political rights of the people, for 


the constitution, and for parliamentar- 
ism. In addition, of the four parties 
mentioned, only the Communist Party 
has resumed its old name, even though 
it is much more recent in Germany, 
chosen only after 1918. 

The different varieties of the Liberal 
Democratic Party or Democratic Peo- 
ple’s Party go back, according to their 


‚titles and nature and the past ‘history 
‚of their leading personalities, to the 


varieties of the liberal party organiza- 
tions in the times of the empire and of 
the republic. These varieties were as 
numerous then as they are today. They 
have at different times occupied very 
different seats in the Conservative-Radi- 
cal seating order of the German Reichs- 
tag due to the tragic schisms within 
Geman bourgeois liberalism in the days 
when the Prussian-German Reich came 
into being. 

‘It is most difficult, however, to name 
the historic components and motive 
powers of tradition of the Christian 
Democratic Union or its Bavarian coun- 
terpart. Their core is certainly formed 
by the old “Zentrum,” born about 1870. 
During Bismarck’s later period it was 
the strongest and most intimately knit 
faction in the Reichstag. The inter- 
denominational idea, which since 1906 
had changed the originally purely Catho- 
lic Center Party into a party open- 
minded in respect to all modern social 
and national problems, was considerably’ 
revived during the directly antireligious 
dictatorship of Nazism and after its col- 
lapse. Already in the old imperial 
Reichstag, the Bavarian Patriots, a 
group with strictly anti-Prussian and 
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particularistic views, had had intimate 
ties with the Zentrum Party. This con- 
nection was renewed by the Bavarian 
People’s Party (Bayrische Volkspartei) 
of the Weimar period. Today we find 
again a strong Bavarian party organiza- 
tion, under its own name, with pro- 
nounced peculiarities and also with con- 
siderable internal tensions, side by side 
with the all-German Christian Demo- 
cratic Union. On the other hand, the 
direct restoration of the Zentrum Party 
under its old name is restricted to the 
state of North Rhineland-Westphalia in 
the British occupation zone. Cologne 
and the surrounding district, i.e. the 
area of the archdiocese, proved to be the 
stronghold of the most intensive move- 
ment toward denominational conserva- 
tivism, as early as during the changes 
and discussions within the Zentrum 
‘ Party before the First World War. 

All these traditional relationships are 
not-to be perceived easily and quickly. 
Their revival was hardly to be foreseen 
at the time the parties were granted 
approval to organize locally in a limited 
way in 1945 and 1946. But all that is 
more than overshadowed by the ordeals 
of these parties, of the men who founded 
them anew, and of other of their leaders 
under the Nazi dictatorship. Briefly, it 
was the preceding antifascist history of 
organizations and persons that became 
the touchstone of their democratic char- 
acter. 


ANTIFASCISM Is INSUFFICIENT 


Democracy is not based on parties, 
but parties are based ‘on democracy. 
In other words, parties prove themselves 
essentially democratic by functioning 
according to a democratic constitution 
in a democratic society. Doubtless, 
democratic sentiments must prevail if a 
democratic constitution is to come into 
being. But such sentiments do not offer 
a guarantee for the construction of 


democratic institutions until they re- 
ceive concrete expression, whether in a 
small or a large area, in a fundamental 
act by the people, especially a general 
election. This is the essence of democ- 
racy, in accord with the concept and 
the meaning of the word and also in 
accord with all genuinely democratic 
constitutions, which hold that the power 
of the state derives from the people, and 
that all mandates directly or indirectly 
flow from this primeval source. 

Neither the multiple number of party 
lines or organizations, the criteria of the 
political faith embodied in their plat- 
forms, nor the proved antifascist stand 
of their leaders can, as such, offer a 
guarantee that the rising party system 
will, not only on the paper of the writ- 
ten constitutions but in the reality of 
political life, be able to execute its man- 
date. | 

The most difficult problem in intro- 
ducing or starting democratic political 
attitudes in postwar Germany was, with- 
out doubt, this criterion of “antifascist” 
sentiments and reliability in the ap- 
proval of the parties. Our hindsight 
makes it rather easy. for us today to 
recognize the tragic ambiguity of this 
criterion—easier at least than to fore- 
see it at the start, especially considering 
the particular unique situation existing 
after the destruction of the dictatorship. 
But here the establishment of scientific 
fact is what matters, and not the evalua- 
tion of political actions taken by this or 
that side. 

The martyrdom of the concentration 
camps and the existence of political re- 
sistance against the dictatorship inside 
Germany are historical and biographical 
facts of profound meaning-—of the high- 
est importance, even for the political 
future of the German nation. But when 
the problem is no longer merely one of 
selecting persons or training an efficient 
leadership group, but the much more 
fundamental one of re-créating a society 


` 
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and finally a state out of the basic ele- 
ments of political institutions, then the 
purely negative polemic definition of 
“antifascism,” born out of resistance and 
defense, becomes insufficient. : Just as 
one cannot conceive and create an “anti- 
monarchistic” state, but only a republic, 
‚, where persons of antimonarchistic senti- 
ments will and must be the leaders, so 
an antifascist or anti-authoritarian state 
cannot exist, but only a democracy. 


Even a revoluticn, i.e. an act of self-. 


liberation, would have led in Germany, 
as anywhere else, to the founding of a 
democratic society and to the evolution 
-of democratic attitudes, only if it had 
not ended with the seizure of power by 
the revolutionary leaders. A change in 
the “cast” is a vital necessity and a 
driving force in every change of govern- 
ment; but when a state is to be created, 
which is the case in Germany, such a 
change is only the beginning, which 
even lacks any, assurance of continua- 
tion. 

In- fact, antifascist solidarity has 
proved a strong obstacle to.democratic 
revival in as great a degree as it in- 
troduced a positive democratic trend. 
If we, in accord with Guglielmo Ferrero, 
identify a true democracy first by the 
transfer of power through elections,’ 
and second and primarily by the tug-of- 
war relationship between majority and 
minority and “in the right to command 
and the right to opposition”;” if a 


true democracy consequently arises first- - 


through free elections and then through 
the tension and change between the gov- 
ernment and the opposition, we must 
immediately admit that the solidary ex- 
ercise of power by “antifascist” or even 
by “democratic” party factions can 
hinder this necessary tension and change 
as easily as it can promote it. 


6 Guglielmo Ferrero, Mackt (Power), Ger- 
man translation of Poxvoiy, Berne, 1944, p. 
264. f 

T Ibid., p. 273. — 


In THE EASTERN ZONE 


In all the five states of the Soviet 
Russian occupation zone a bloc of anti- 
fascist parties exercises governmental 
power through the legislatures and ‘the 
cabinets: Since the elections of the 
legislatures, October 20, 1946, the So- 
cialist Unity Party (Sozialistische Ein- 
heitspartei, SED), together with it aux- 
iliaries, the Farmers’ Aid and here and 
there Women’s Committees (Frauenaus- 
schusse) and the Cultural Association 
(Kulturbund), has in all states of this 
zone with the exception of Brandenburg, 
by a strange coincidence, always con- 
trolled about 51 per cent of the parlia- — 


‘mentary votes (not counting the Chris- 


tian and liberal partners of the bloc). 

This represents an extreme case of > 
the “antifascist” solidarity mentioned. 
In fact, the formation of this party bloc 
was preceded in all the Russian occupa- 
tion zone and in Berlin by so-called 
“antifascist committees.” They consti- 
tute historically the first stage of this 
bloc and have formed, up to now, a 
faction-like clamp holding the parties 
together in the eastern zone. 

Internally this party bloc came into. 
being by an enforced merger of the 
Communist Party of Germany (KPD) 
and the Social Democratic Party of Ger- 
many (SPD) into tne’Socialist Unity 
Party (SED). In Berlin the local Cen- 
tral Committee of the Four Antifascist 
Parties (Einheits Ausschuss der vier 
antifascistischen Parteien) was dissolved 
at the end of November 1946, because 
the representatives of the SPD, the CDU 
(Christian Democratic Union) and the 
LDP (Liberal Democratic Party) de- 
clared that they considered the commit- 
tee superfluous after the formation of 
the City Council, i.e. an elected legisla- 
tive body. 

The party bloc not only embraces 
parties—or, as I have called them be- 
fore, larval parties—but in case of 
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need, quite different kinds of organi- 
zations are also added and counted, 
namely those which in the Bolshevik 
terminology are called “social organi- 
zations” (gesellschaftliche , Organisa- 
tionen). In the instructions- issued con- 
cerning the elections to the legislatures 
in October 1946 it was stated that “the 


parties admitted in the Soviet zone and. 


the antifascist organizations are en- 
‘titled to propose slates.” ‘This referred, 
e.g., to tHe Free German Trade Union 
Federation (FDGB) which has no com- 
petitors, the Cultural Association for 
Democratic Revival (Kulturbund zur 


demokratischen Erneuerung), the al- . 


ready mentioned Farmers’ Aid, and 
youth and women’s organizations. 

One. may assume that the internal 
make-up of some of these organizations 
‘and of their leadership repeats on a 
smaller scale the principle of the party 
_ bloc and that a communistic majority or 
a communistic management or both are 
assured. This line-up of political parties 
with social’ or cultural associations 
proves ‘beyond doubt. that in this area 
the larvae never will develop into party 
butterflies, and that the parties, not- 


withstanding their democratic names 
and their considerable and obvious 


. democratic tendencies, do not exercise 
democratic functions. 

An astonishing and classical proof is 
furnished by the National Democratic 
Party (Nationaldemokratische Partei), 
the so-called “party of the small party 
members,” newly approved in June 1948 
by the Soviet Russian Military Adminis- 
tration. It declares publicly in its plat- 
form that it does “not want to be a com- 
petitor of the other parties” and that it 
intends “to co-operate closely with all 
progressive democratic organizations.” ® 
‘Whatever name it bears, a party that 
expressly declares that it does not want 

850 reported by DENA from Berlin; cf. 


Rhein-Neckar Zeitung ‘(zonal edition), 4th 
year, No. 71, June 22, 1948. 


to compete with other parties has -re- 
linquished its party character at the very 
moment of its birth. It does not even 
want to exercise its functions, because 
the democratic function of a political 
party consists, to say it crudely, in noth- 
ing but competition with other parties. 

In the eastern zone, then, the creation 
and approval of political parties has not 
led to the construction of a true func- 
tioning democracy, but to a party bloc 
system which has simply replaced the 
state. 


Lack oF FUNCTION 


The party system of western Ger- 
many—i.e., practically speaking, the 
three zones occupied by the western 
powers-——is doubtless very different from 
that of the east, but. not as much, in 
extension and meaning, as democracy is 
different from dictatorship. 

Here also, state and zonal organiza- 
tions of at least the two largest parties, 


‘the Social Democratic Party and the 


Christian Democratic Union, were ready 
a long time before elections were an- 
nounced and held in rural communities 
and in towns with less than 20,000 in- 
habitants. The details are found in the 


Chronological Table, which also shows 


that the American zone was far ahead 
of the ‘others in organizing the earliest 
elections. 

The order of Marshal Shukow legaliz- 
ing antifascist parties was issued nearly 
two months before the signing of the 
Potsdam three-power declaration, and 
became decisive for the history of parties 
and party systems in postwar Germany. 
The participants of the Potsdam Con- 
ference hence faced a fait accompli as 
far as Berlin and the Soviet zone were 
concerned. This makes the curious and 
fateful contradiction among the “politi- 
cal principles” of Potsdam easier to un- 
derstand. I have characterized this 
contraditction earlier; it reveals itself 


as a frank compromise between. the 
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genuine democratic idea of creating the 
organs of autonomous administration 
and self-government through elections 
from the ground up, and the accom- 
. plished fact of the existence of political 
organizations with central direction and 
of more than local scope. 

Up to this day the parties in western 
Gemany have no field of action assigned 
to them. As far as a superzonal or na- 
tional level is concerned, they too are 
still in the larval.stage. It remains to 
be seen how far the recommendation of 
the six-power conference in London for 
the creation of a constitutional conven- 
tion for the three western zones will pro- 
duce a change in this connection too. 
Until then the extent of each of the four 
big party organizations (of which at 
least two, the Communist Party and the 
Social Democratic Party, are charac- 
terized by a pronounced centralization) 
will continue to exceed by far the area 
of the single states or statelike agencies 
like the organs of the zonal or bizonal 
areas. 


EMPHASIS ON Party UNITY 


The fact that the existing big party or- 
ganizations in the west are, so to say, not 
fully occupied by their proper functions 
explains the sentiment dominating them, 
to place party unity ahead of the state 
or to consider the party organization as 
a substitute for the state. In the east, 
as I have indicated, this comparison 
between party and state leads in the 


case of the SED to complete identity . 


of the one with the other, or substitution 
of party unity for the unity of the state. 
One may assume that the claim sug- 
gested by the name Socialist Unity 
Party refers not only to the unity of the 
working class, but, as an overtone, to 
the unity of.the German nation. That 
is exactly what was said by Erich Ollen- 
hauer, a leading member of the Social 
Democratic Party directorate in Han- 


over, in his political report to the party 


convention in Nuremberg, June 30, 
1947: 


It is our conception that we as SPD 
want not only to support the idea of the 
unity of Germany, but that we fry to ac- 
complish such a unity in our own practical 
political work as a preparatory step to the 
constitutional situation which we desire.® 


In this connection one must clearly 
realize that today the Communist Party 
alone has an effective party organization 
covering all of Germany. The other 
three great party organizations have 
been broken into two distinct parts, 
either through acts of violence com- 


‘mitted against them or against individ- 


ual members by leading Communists or 
Communist groups in the east, or by the 
Soviet Russian occupation authorities, 
or as a consequence of the bloc politics 
described above. The earliest and the 
basic of these actions (details are found 
in the Chronological Table) was the 
compulsory merger of the Communist 
Party of Germany with the Social Demo- 
cratic Party of Germany in the Soviet 
Russian sphere of influence, which re- 


' stricted the activity of an independent 


social democracy to the three western 
zones and Berlin. While the three great 
parties can claim, therefore, with some 


justification, to be preparatory stages, `` 


primitive forms, or substitutes for the 
state and, for the unity of the state, the 
gradual splitting of the country-wide 
party organizations certainly belongs to 
the prehistory of the East-West split in 
the building of a state in Germany. 
What has been broken in the early stage 
will not be easy to put together in the 
last stage. 

Nevertheless, a pre-formation of the 
state is quite different from a substitu- 
tion of party systems for the state. 
Here we find an essential difference be- 

9 Protokoll der Verhandlungen des Partei- 
tages der Sozialdemokratischen Partei Deutsch- 


lands vom 26. Juni bis 2. Juli 1947 in Nürn- 
berg (Auerdruck GmbH., Hamburg), p. 93. 
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tween the party systems of eastern and 
western Germany. But it is also evi- 
dent that this difference is not the same 
as the difference between democracy and 
dictatorship. 


GOVERNMENT AS PARTY INSTRUMENT 


As we have already mentioned, con- 
stitutional development has not kept 
pace with the development of party or- 
ganizations, neither in Germany as a 
whole nor in its western part. As long 
as parties, therefore, could not be instru- 
ments of government, the individual 
governments, administrations, and of- 
ficers of all kinds necessarily became 
instruments of the parties. 

The very first German provincial ad- 
ministrations, set up in May and June 
1945 simply by personal invitation and 
appointment by the American Military 
Government, showed no party greed for 
offices, which is not astonishing for that 
period. I recall that the provincial ad- 
ministration for the American-occupied 
areas on the left bank Rhineland- 
Palatinate, of the Saar and the districts 
of Trier and Coblenz set up in May 
1945 with headquarters in Neustadt on 
the Haardt, had among its nine depart- 
ment heads only three who had been 
connected with party politics before 
1933; the others were without party 
affiliation, professional men or former 
judicial or administrative officials. 
it is characteristic that of these persons 
only one has a political office today, 
and that is one of the three party men 
mentioned. 

The reason is not, as is often stated, 
that the “original cast” is completely 
and quickly used up, but rather that in 
the following months the rapidly grow- 
ing party organizations started to fill 
administrative or government posts more 
and more from their own ranks. (Max 
Weber calls this office patronage.) 

The first government of the newly 
formed state Greater Hesse, which was 


But . 


incidentally formed and appointed by 
the same team of the American Military 
Government that formerly had been ac- 
tive in Neustadt, had a nonparty Minis- 
ter-President, three nonparty ministers, 
and six party members who had been 
chosen because of their membership and 
their roles as party representatives. 
That was in October 1945. Those with- 
out party affiliation have since left po- 
litical life as a consequence of the elec- 
tions, while the others, although belong- 
ing to the “original cast,” have mostly 
continued their activity in the same 
positions. The government of Greater 
Hesse in 1945, with its capital in Wies- 
baden, had already started to distribute 
not only ministerial posts but also the 
next lower posts of state secretaries, or 
bureau chiefs, with a view to party af- 
filiations. It stands to reason that the 
same principle found expression, only 
more clearly and completely, in the for- 
mation of the first state governments in 
other zones of the west, as in the British 
zone, where they began nearly a year 
later. 


PRINCIPLE OF STABLE COALITION 


Long before any elections had taken 
place, then, offices in government and 
administration were filled according to a 
principle which we may call “the prin- 
ciple of stable coalition.” This principle 
was also applied, at least in the Ameri- 
can zone, to many newspaper staffs and 
in some areas to the denazification tri- 
bunals. Usually all three or four party 
organizations, then in process of forma- 
tion or which had at least applied for 
approval, participated in this “office 
patronage,” if not always in equal 


‘shares. If political parties on the whole 


have, as was mentioned earlier, two es- 
sential functions, namely to conduct 


elections and to furnish personnel for 


the government, then it is true in the 
case of Germany, including western 
Germany, that the parties created there 
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. had exercised the second function for 
quite a while and very thoroughly, be- 
fore they had the opportunity or perhaps 
the desire to do anything related to the 
first function. 

This principle of stable coalition with- 
out elections and without a parliamen- 
tary basis has hardly ever been realized 
so clearly as in the formation of the so- 
called ‘Preparatory Parliaments” (Vor- 
parlament) or “Consultative State Con- 
ventions” (Beratende Landesversamm- 
_ lungen) in the three then existing states 
in the American cccupation zone, Jan- 
uary and February 1946. These bodies, 
which were in existence only for a few 
months, were as to their composition 
the strangest structures ever encoun- 
tered in the whole history of parliamen- 
tarism. In all the three states the at- 
tempt was made—with slight variations 
—to give all the people representation 
without applying the real democratic 
method of general elections. The re- 
sults were odd mixtures of political, 
corporate, and class representations 
which were made up according to fixed 
ratios. For instance, of the 124 repre- 
sentatives of the “Provisional Parlia- 
ment” (Vorläufige Volksvertretung) of 
Wiirttemberg-Baden (capital Stuttgart) 
convoked by the Minister-President by 
virtue of a law of December 20, 1945 
(“the summons cannot be declined,” 
reads the law), 48 came in exactly equal 
numbers from the new four party or- 
ganizations then approved, while the 
others came from occupational groups, 
towns and rural districts, churches, and 
universities. 

This ideal and artificial ratio between 
the number of seats and the size of the 
four embryonic parties that had been, so 
to say, patched together, could of course 
not be maintained after the legislature 
had been formed by popular elections. 
Nevertheless, an all-party coalition has 
been preserved in the Württemberg- 
Baden government up to now, and until 


7a 


# 


the government. 


t 


recently in North Rhineland-Westphalia, -— 


The ethic of ihe party coalition, which 
runs contrary to all functional defini- 
tions mentioned above and excludes any 
genuine parliamentary opposition, has 


‘continued in effect in many fields of 


public life, especially in the distribution 
of public offices and other leading posi- 
tions. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


The principle of proportional repre- 
sentation, in a pure or slightly modified 
form, prevails in nearly all the states of 
western Germany in the election of legis- 


latures, following the example of the . 


Weimar Constitution of 1919. This 
principle has upheld the prospects of 
the parties for a simultaneous instead 
of an alternating reign.'' Meanwhile, 
stable coalitions have changed into fluid 
ones. Opposition repressed in the peo- 
ple has found an outlet in the form of 
new; mostly more radical-minded parties. 
Besides using the system of proportional 
representation, the parties ruling to- 
gether in the states have tried to make 
their domination more secure by consti- 
tutional or statutory provisions, espe- 
clally the so-called 5 per cent, 10 per 
cent, and 15 per cent clauses, which are 
intended to make it difficult for new 
parties, which zre mostly small at their 
beginning, to enter the legislature and 
Here belong also cer- 
tain legal obstacles, under deliberation 
in some states, to the approval of party 
organizations. 


DESIRE FOR COALITION 


In wide and dominant circles of all 
the essential political party organiza- 
zations in western Germany, even after 
the elections in the states, the coalition 
system was held to be. desirable, praise- 


10 For the significance of the election meth- 
ods for parties and states, see F. A. Hermens, 
Democracy or Anarchy? Notre Dame, Indi- 
ana, 1941. i 
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worthy, and coveted, either as an ethical 
ideal or as a consequence of historical 
necessity. This sentiment found its 
most exact as well as strange expression 
in a declaration issued by the Demo- 
cratic People’s Party of Bremen (Bre- 
mische Demokratische Volkspartet), a 
local variety of the Liberal Democratic 
Party, following the local elections to 
the legislature, October 12, 1947. This 
election, held according to the principle 
of proportional representation, gave 
mandates to six parties, a majority to 
none. This result would have appeared, 
anywhere in the world, as extremely 
regrettable and hampering to the forma- 
tion of a government. But the declara- 
tion mentioned above had this to say: 
“The BDV stresses the point that the 
main goal of the election struggle has 
been reached, in that no party possesses 
the majority and co-operation thus be- 
comes necessary.” 


One cannot indicate more frankly’ 


than this that the goal to be reached is 
a co-ordinated rule and the participa- 
tion of all or at least as many parties as 
possible in the distribution of offices. 
It should be noted, furthermore, that 
the constitution of Bremen gives seats 
only to those parties which can garner 
at least 5 per cent of the votes. Such 
clauses remind one of drawbridges 
. raised by the inhabitants of the Castle 
Coalition, in order to make the entrance 
of new columns difficult; they them- 
selves have already jointly planned and 
erected their fortification system, i.e. the 
constitution. 

In some cases—for Instance Würt- 
temberg-Baden, as already mentioned— 
the scope of the coalition surpasses con- 
siderably the number required for the 
formation of a legislative majority. In 
a few contrasting cases, governments of 
states have been formed by one party 
alone. The state of Schleswig-Holstein, 
in the British occupation zone, has had 
a purely Social Democratic government 


since the elections of April 1947. This 
comes from the fact that in this state an 
election law was enacted and applied 
following the British model, and there- 
fore according to the principle of ma- 
jority rule in the election districts. Such 
an election procedure hinders the trend 
of the parties toward a coalition gov- 
ernment, and instead makes a change of 
responsibility possible. But in all the 
eleven or, if we include Berlin, twelve 
states, this is the only case where the 
coalition principle and the necessity for 
coalition have been dissolved—the only 
case in which the parties have become 
the instruments of government, so far as 
we have been able to discover. 

The second state where in fact a one- 
party government is in power is Ba- 
varia. In contrast to Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, this situation was brought about 
by the fact that the coalition between 
the Christian Social Union and the 
Social Democratic Party of Germany 
(SPD), which governed at first after the 
the legislature had been elected, was 
dissolved by the SPD in September 
1947, since the CSU could govern alone, 
considering its size in the legislature. 
The remaining party, the CSU, was 
quite displeased over the dissolution of 
the coalition. Minister-President Ehard 
declared publicly that he was not in- 
clined to adopt the assumption “that 
the SDP wanted by its démarche to 
shed any responsibility for the difficult 
months to come.” 1 

The deserting partner in the coalition 
was no more pleased at leaving it. The 
SPD declared that it would act as a’ 
“constructive opposition”; but a con- 
structive opposition in this sense is, 
without doubt, neither a determined nor 
a genuine opposition. In fact, the SPD 
in Bavaria has since then wanted new 
elections, in order to create expressly 
the “prerequisites for a real coalition, 


11 Neue Zeitung, Munich, No. 76, Sept. 9, 
1947. 
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where the partners are dependent on 
each other, since neither has a ma- 
jority.” 7? 


MOTIVES FOR COALITION 


We can easily: gather from these 
events ** and declarations in Bavaria 
what the counteracting but, at the same 
time, collaborating motives are for the 
urge for coalition and a coalition mo- 
rality. In view of the risk assumed by 
each party that rules or supports the 
government under present miserable con- 
ditions, xo party, really and deep in its 
heart, wants’ to rule alone. But since 
government is necessary, eack of them 

wants to share in the distribution of po- 
“ litical offices, influences, or activity. 
Under these circumstances, a frank op- 
position stand will- easily appear as a 
flight and therefore as a moral defi- 
ciency, while the acceptance of responsi- 
bility may seem to be a costly heroism. 
A coalition, on the contrary, does not 
seem to ask for toc much, nor does it 
seem to do much harm. But since legis- 
latures are now being formed through 
general elections and new parties must 
necessarily be approved, a coalition is 
bound to be a fluid pattern and will be 
more and more imperiled, as a. whole; by 
the repressed “will of the people,” de- 
spite all the drawbridges and sluices. 


12 Cf. the editorial “Ende der Koalition” 
(End of the Coalition), Süddeutschen Zeitung, 
Munich, No. 79, Sept. 15, 1947, 

13 The situation in the Bizonal Administra- 
tion in Frankfurt is similar to that in Bavaria. 
A little coalition (between the CDU and the 
FDP—Bavarian Free Democratic Party) was 
necessary in order to form the Economic 
Council in a parliamentary way; the big 
coalition with the SPD failed to occur, be- 
cause the latter party would not renounce 
its power to select the Economic Council and 
because the little coalitian, on the other hand, 
had a majority in the Executive Committee 
(now the bizonal Council of Ministers-Presi- 
dent) which appeared to be formed in a federal 
way. 


Party SPHERES oF INFLUENCE 


The regional as well as the central 
discussions and pacts of the party direc- 
torates in respect to the distribution of 
political offices, which from a practical 
point of view form the core of any coali- 
tion, refer not only to governments and 
administrations in states, provinces, and 
local communities. For different rea- 
sons, which we cannot investigate here 
in more detail, the spheres of influence 
of political. parties, and therefore the 
subjects of possible coalition pacts, have 
increased considerably in comparison 
with the era of the Weimar Republic. 

It is not astonishing that it Is especially 
the Nazi infiltration that has had this 
historic effect. The “Nazification” and 
the subsequent “Denazification” have 
made such gaps in the rank of profes- 
sional civil servants that the “demo- 
cratic” political parties, almost of neces- 
sity, had to fill them. An outstanding 
illustration is furnished by the appoint- 
ments to the bizonal High Court set up 
in Cologne at the beginning of 1948, in 
connection with the reform of the Frank- 
furt Economic Council. Its president 
belongs to the SPD and its vice presi- 
dent to the CDU; of the attorneys gen- 
eral one is a member of the CDU, the 
other is without party affiliation; finally, 
the eight councilors are distributed in 
the ratio of 3-2-3 among the CDU, the 
SPD, and the independents, who hold 
the balance of power.** 


INDEPENDENT AREAS 


. It is almost easier to enumerate those 
areas of public life which constitute, so 
to speak, islands or oases independent 
of party politics than to delimit the 
whole circumference of the positions 

14] owe the data on the appointments to 
the German High Court for the Combined 
Economic Area to Dr, Dérpinghaus in Frank- 
furt, secretary general of the Arbeitsgemein- 


schaft der Christlich-Demokratischen und 
Christlich-Sozialen Union Deutschlands. 
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filled by party politics under the coali- 
tion system. Here belong certainly some 
of the licensed daily newspapers in the 
American zone, unless they are founded 
on the coalition principle or have turned 
away from it in favor of “independence.” 
The British zone has practically nothing 
but party organs in the old sense of the 
"word, even though these newspapers are 
rarely or not at all the property of the 
party. The licensed press in the Ameri- 
can zone is, therefore, constantly ex- 
posed to vehement attacks by the coali- 
tion parties and the legislatures. 

The universities, with their traditional 
more or less pronounced autonomy, have 
had to face similar attacks and dre ex- 
posed to chronic suspicion of resisting 
democratization under cover of their 
autonomy, which in reality means re- 
sisting party-political influences. That 
was Clearly proved by the conflict be- 
tween the University of Frankfurt and 
the state government of Hesse early in 
1948. The state of Hesse is dominated 
by a CDU-SPD coalition (the prevail- 
ing type in the western states), and the 
conflict started when the minister in 
charge of university affairs wanted to fill 
an honorary chair in public law politi- 
cally, without the consent of the faculty, 
by the appointment of an influential 
SPD man, a government official. So far, 
the professional staff has successfully 
resisted the interference. 

The most interesting oasis of this 
kind, i.e. nonpolitical appointments to 
office, is doubtless formed by the local 
communities, especially the rural com- 
munities in those parts of western Ger- 
many where the election laws have 
granted the voters more influence on the 
selection of the candidates than possible 
elsewhere under the prevailing system 
of proportional representation and rigid 
party lists. In the American zone this 
is especially true for the state of Würt- 
temberg-Baden. There the elections to 
the local councils, December 7, 1947, 


yielded the astonishing result that 65.5 
per cent of all the local council seats 
in the state were captured by people 
elected on local nonpartisan slates, while 
only 33.5 per cent were left for party 
candidates. At the next higher legisla- 
tive level, the district councils, the non- 
partisan candidates, with only 15 per 
cent of the seats, lagged considerably 
behind the party men. One may con- 
clude that even in regions where the 
election laws leave a certain personal 
choice to the voters, the influence of the 
political parties grows as the distance 
from the immediate circle of local in- 
terest increases. 


RELATION TO NATIONAL STRUCTURE 


These brief glances may suffice to 
show how parties bound or tangled to- 
gether in small or large coalitions tend 
to. dominate public life, the power of 
each of them being challenged and 
counterbalanced by its co-operating com- 
petitors. The effective power of the 
whole coalition system within a state or 
an administrative district is therefore 
certainly not so great as the power of a 
single-party, leadership; which is not 
limited to any specifit state and, further- 
more, to a. high degree uses governments 
and administrations as its tools and as 
subjects of its influence. 

It has been said that in postwar Ger- 
many political parties are the only re- 
liable structures, and this argument has 
been used to try to silence the very 
popular criticism of the parties. The 
parties certainly are structures or struc- 
tural parts, like girders and columns. 
But as long as there is no democratic 
state, in which alone they can exercise 
their legitimate functions, they resemble 
rather piles driven into a marsh. This 
explains their tendency to subject them- 
selves to mutual bonds, that is, to form 
a coalition. But here also, the union 
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‘Whether or not such piles become a sup- 
porting scaffold equal to its function, 
depends on whether they find or gain a 
foundation, i.e. a strong and living con- 
stitution, which alone will allow them to 
exercise their necessary function in the 
entire national structure. 


EXTENT OF MEMBERSHIP 


Meanwhile, the whole party system, 
and also each of the political organiza- 
tions, more or less bound together, show 
a distinct tendency to incorporate the 
people as a whole if possible, or at least 
all active and influential persons and 
groups, and make them members or 
sympathizers. This membership attrac- 
tion of the big parties, which really have 
something to give away and distribute, 
is considerable. Yet the percentage of 


the population of western Germany or- 


ganized in all the approved parties has 
not by far arrived at the percentage 
reached by the vampire-like Nazi Party 
during its domination. 

The Social Democratic Party of Ger- 
many numbered in its 24 districts (23 
of them in the area of the three western 
zones; the 24th in Berlin) about 712,000 
members on December at. 1946; by 
March 31, 1947 this had already grown 
to 782,000, and today, more than a year 
later, the party probably has some 900,- 
000 members. The latest enumeration 
from the Russian occupation zone, of 
April 1, 1946, showed about 550,000 
members. The membership of this 
party in western Germany alone passes 
the number of members which it had in 


the entire German Reich around 1927.35 


Thanks to the iniormation furnished 
by Dr. Dörpinghaus I am able to give 
the membership figures of the Christian 
Democratic Union and the Christian 


15 These data ar2 taken from ‘the Protokoll 
der Verhandlungen des Parteitages der Sozial- 
demokratischen Partei Deutschlands, cited ear- 
lier, 


Social Union, but enly for the areas of 
the American and British occupation 
zones and for Berlin. In May 1948 it 
amounted to 716,390 persons; if we add 
the still missing figures for the French 
zone their number would approximately 
equal the membership of SPD. 

The membership of the federated state 
organizations of the liberal and inde- 
pendent democratic parties amounts in 
the western zones today to about 60,000 
to 70,000 persons. In contrast to the 
parties just mentioned this party is not: 
yet approved äs a federation, but it has 
a joint directorate. Ernst Mayer, of 
Stuttgart, the secretary general .of this - 
board, who was kind enough to give me 
this information on June 12, 1948, ex- 
plains this relatively small number by 
saying that it is “difficult to make the 
voters who lean towards this party com- 
mit themselves,” because of their funda- 
mental attitude of liberalism. But, on 
the other hand, tle ratio between or- 
ganized members and voters who are 
sympathizers is more favorable, at least 
in some regions such as Württemberg- 
Baden and Bremen, and recently also in 
Hesse. 

So far I have been unable to get cor- 
responding data for the Communist 
Party of Germany and the Socialist 
Unity Party. 

On the basis of these figures one can 
estimate that in the three western zones 
and Berlin hardly 4 per cent of the popu- 
lation are members of political parties, 
while the Nazi Party alone embraced, 
at the apex of its tyrannical domina- 
tion, about 10 to 15 per cent of the 
population of the German Reich. 

As seen by political organizations and 
organizers, members are in general more 
valuable than voters: voters are unrelia- 
ble, members are loyal. At present, 
therefore, there is an effort to drive peo- 
ple into the parties. But only when the: 
attempt is made to drive the parties into 
the people and when this is successful 
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(it is, in fact, a problem of the consti- “democratic” . parties, simultaneously 


.tution, and not a problem of organiza- competing and co-operating with one 
-tion)—only then will this complex of another, become a democracy. 
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Administration of Justice in Germany 


By GEORG-AUGUST ZINN 


MONG the instruments of tae state 
serving to promote an ordrly so- 
cial life, the administration of justice 
has the special task of dealing vith im- 
mediate human relations in the ight of 
the law. It accomplishes this -ask in 
the individual case by applymg the 
rules of the law in force at a given time. 
This very often involves statutes passed 
to secure some end desired by tie gov- 
ernment. Such an end is not always 
identical with the concept of Lıstice.* 
Mankind must realize this in an zge like 
ours, when absolute power and tyranny 
have deprived men and nations œ peace 
and justice. We are again beginning to 
conceive of law as a cultural phenome- 
non, above time and nations, tke very 
essence of -which consists of making 
justice real. No matter how great the 
temptation may be for the adm mistra- 
tion of the law, as an instrument of the 
state, to submit to the will of the state, 
it must again beccme aware of tue fact 
that its first and most noble task is the 
administration of justice. Whetaer ju- 
dicial administration will be able- to: ac- 
complish this task depends on its »rgani- 
- zation and its facilities. 


EFFECT OF RoMAN LAw 


German judicial administration s con- 
fronted with great difficulties which can 


1The translation of the legal-philossphical 
part of this paper encounters difficulties which 
sometimes lead to seeming inconsistenzies, as 
the two words and concepts of Rest and 
Gesetz in German (in French droit anc loi, in 
Italian diritto and legze) have no courzerpart 
in English, where “law” has to cove both 
concepts. Sometimes the word Recht is best 
rendered by “justice” as above. Cf. _harles 
Grove Haines, The Kevival of Naturd Law 
Concepts (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvare Uni- 
versity Press, 1930), pp. 44 ff—TRAN LATOR. 
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be understood only when we look at 
the history of German law since the end 
of the Middle Ages. At that time the 
profiles of two great legal orders began 
to emerge through the reception of the 
Roman law in Germany and France. 
This induced some English authors to 
divide the legal systems of the civilized 
world into two classes, one based on 
Roman law and the other on English 
law. This reception was carried out 
in the field of private law through the 
practices of lay and ecclesiastical courts, 
a common law evolving on this basis. 
In criminal law and procedure alone did 
the adoption of Italian legal doctrines, 
which had developed from the Roman 
law, take the form of a legislative enact- 
ment through the proclamation of the 
“Constitutio Criminalis Carolina” of 
Charles V in 1532. This code crea- 
tively welded ancient German legal con- 
cepts to the new legal ideas. 

This develcpment could’ have pro- 
duced a basis tor German unity in mat- 
ters of law, but ‘political events opposed 
it. During the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries the territories within Germany 
evolved into increasingly independent 
territorial states. The influence of the 
rulers, who held the power of the state, 
on legislation grew more and more and 
produced innumerable territorial regula- 
tions especially in the domain of criminal 
law. But neither cid the Roman law, 
changed into the so-called “common,” 
or general, law (Gemeines Recht) and 
steadily evolving, prevail everywhere. 
It was subsidiary ta a great number of 
particular legislations. In a later stage 
of development the Prussian Allgemeine 


— 


ud 


Landrecht of 1794 was in force in the_ 


Prussian provinces, and French law 
ruled in parts of western and southern 
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_ Germany as a consequence of the Napo- 
leonic wars. 


DESIRE FOR CODIFICATION 


The rise and growth of national con- 
sciousness during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries promoted a later 
demand for a unified national law. The 
general uncertainty in respect to the 
validity of the. law governing certain 
areas of experience was the more 
strongly felt.as the German lands, rela- 
tively densely populated and relatively 
small, grew more and more into an eco- 
nomic whole. This was due to great 
technological advances, the beginning of 
the industrial revolution, and the dawn 
of modern communications. Hence the 
conflicts between the laws of the dif- 
ferent regions proved disturbing and 
hampering. Out of this grew the so- 
called codifications, i.e. comprehensive 
codes regulating rather extended fields 
of the law and excluding all other sources 
of law. This work was founded on the 
theory, based on the concepts of natural 
law, that it must be possible to compre- 
hend the whole world of-law in a few 
inclusive statutes. 

This desire for. codifications for the 
first time legally acknowledged in Sec. 
64 of the National Constitution of the 
Frankfurt National Convention of March 
28, 1849 led during the following dec- 
ades to the creation of a legal system of 
imposing impactness.? 


*See, for instance, Gewerbeordnung (regu- 
lation of trade and crafts) of 1869; Criminal 
Code for the Reich (Reichsstrafgesetzbuch) 
of May 15, 1871; law on the organizations of 
courts (Gerichtsverfassungsgesetz) of January 
27, 1877; law on civil procedure (Zivilprozes- 
sordnung) of January 30, 1877; law on crimi- 
nal procedure (Strafprozessordnung) of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1877; law on bankruptcy (Konkur- 
sordnung) of February 10, 1877; Civil Code 
(Bürgerliches Gesetzbuch) of August 18, 
_ 1896; Commercial Code (Handelsgesetzbuck) 

of May 10, 1896; law on sheriff sales and com- 
pulsory sales (Zwangsversteigerungsgesetz) and 
regulation of the Registry of Deeds (Grund- 


SUPREMACY OF STATUTORY LAw 


Since then German law has been 
based essentially on statutory law, while 
continuing to recognize the common law 
as a source. But, in contrast to the 
common law of the English world, Ger- 
man common law is completely subordi- 
nate to the statute. This is one of the 
essential differences from Anglo-Ameri- 
can law, a difference which has become 
of a fateful importance for German ad- 
ministration of justice. 

With this evolution all the natural 
law discussions came to an end. The 
supremacy of statutory law necessarily 
led to the regrettable concept that statu- 
tory rule was simply the equivalent of 
right. The administration of justice 
(Gerechtigkeitspflege) evolved into an 
administration of law (Gesetzespflege). 
This positivistic concept was bearable so 
long as the lawgiver endeavored to em- 
body justice in law. This was still the 
case in the nineteenth century, and it 
may be assumed to be the case in states 
where the free popular will finds expres- 
sion. But as soon as the power of the 


~ state and thus the authorization to enact 


laws fall into the hands of a dictator or 
an oligarchy and serve only to defend 
“reasons of state” and the power of the 
ruler, this positivism will necessarily de- 
base the administration of justice to 
being a tool of the ruler, and strike it 
with blindness in respect to such “legal 
injustice.” 

This has actually happened in many 
respects in the legislation of the Third 
Reich. Under the influence of the his- 
toric school, this concept (supported by 
many well-known jurists, as for instance 
Hans Kelsen, now active in America),, 
which holds that every command issued 
by the state, regardless of its content, 


buchsordnung) of March 24, 1897; law on 
administrative jurisdiction of civilian courts 
(Gesetz über die Angelegenheit der freiwilligen 
Gerichtsbarkeit) of May 17, 1898. 
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has legal validity, has directly led to the 
dissolution of all juridical thinking. 

That is one of the reasons why Ger- 
man justice showed so little opposition 
to the legislation of the Third Reich. 
When opposition occurred, it was done 
by invoking a statute whose application 
—especially if it was a statute enacted 
before 1933—was contrary to the in- 
terests of the rulers of the Third Reich. 
The latter tried to make their interests 
prevail against the law by hiding behind 
the adage “Right is what is useful for 
the people.’ The administration of 
justice of the Third Reich was charac- 
terized on the one hand by obedience to 
the unjust Nazi laws, and on the other 
hand in many cases by faithfulness to 
the law when it conflicted with the in- 
terests of Nazism. This very faithful- 
ness was the reason for the resolution of 
the, Reichstag of April 26, 1942 which 
practically abolished the independence 
of the judge. 


RELATION OF LAW AND RIGHT 


This phase of placing too high a val- 
uation on the statute has not totally 
disappeared even now, as is shown by 
the decisions of some courts which are 
criticized by public opinion. But since 
the collapse of the Third Reich the con- 
sciousness that the roots of the law are 
deeper than the statute has made more 
and more headway. ‘This reversal in 
thinking not only corresponds to the 
laws of historic evolution, but it is of the 
highest necessity in order to correct the 
statutes not expressly repealed, espe- 
cially those of the Third Reich. Only 
thus has it been possible to make a selec- 
tion among the statutes of the Third 
. Reich not expressly repealed, between 
norms which belong more to a system of 
injustice than to one of justice, and 
obeyed only out of the fear which des- 
potism engenders, and those whose nor- 
mative power consists in the convictions 
of the community subject to the law. 


But this raises the eternal question of , - 


the relation of law and right with all 
its implications. Should each statute, 
even the most recent ones enacted by 
the new legislative powers, be subjected 
to an examination in respect to its 
validity from the point of view of its 
“justness”? Should the decision of jus- 
tice versus expediency be given to the 
judge, who according to the wording of 
all the constitutions of the new German 
states is subject to the law, but only to 
the law, or should it be placed in the 
hand of the legislator? Could such a 
right of the judge io examine the va- 
lidity of a statute and the resultant 
pluralism of the legal views of adminis- 
tration of justice, of legislators, and even 
of different courts, be consistent with 
the preservation of legal rights? 

This problem of the just (positive) 
law and the just lawgiver has raised - 
many a conflict, unknown to the same 
extent in jurisdictions like the Anglo- 
American one, governed by the com- 
mon law and therefore showing a much 
greater legal stability. This conflict also 
explains many tensions between the 


‘present German administration of jus- 


tice and the new legislatures. In an 
orderly state in which the legislator is 
aware of his task of creating a just law 
and realizes that he has a constant duty 
to exercise self-control and self-correc- 
tion, such a conflict can be decided only 
in favor of the protection of rights by 
law, therefore in favor of the legislator. 
The decision will become the easier the 
more the legislator wisely circumscribes 
his legislative activity compared with- 
the now- predominant overproduction 
of laws in Germany. 


THE POWER OF PRECEDENT 


One fact made it easy for some lower 
courts under the rule of Nazism to 
yield to the adage “Right is what is 
useful for the people,” which in reality 
only meant “Right is what is useful for 
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Nazism.” German legal procedure, un- 
like Anglo-American procedure, did ‘not 
recognize the decision of a lower court 
as establishing a binding precedent ex- 
cept in the particular case in which the 
decision was rendered. On the other 
hand, the same fact facilitates for the 
administration of today the review of 
the accepted law of the Third Reich 
independent of the older decisions of the 
supreme courts. 

That does not mean that decisions of 
the supreme courts have no influence on 
practice. But this influence is based 
only on their persuasive power and ends 
there. That, and no legal obligations, 
made it possible: for the highest German 
court—the Reichs Court, no longer in 
existence—to promote uniformity in the 
administration of justice. Proclama- 
tion No. 8 and Regulation No. 127 of 
the American and British military gov- 
ernments have, for the first time, given 
to the published decisions of the new 
Superior Court for the Combined Eco- 
nomic Area of the American and British 
zones the power of precedents applica- 


ble in all German courts—an institu- 


tion until then unknown to German law. 


SCATTERING ‘OF JUDICIAL AUTHORITY 


The decentralization of German judi- 
cial power is a phenomenon which as- 
tonishes the Anglo-American observer 
and hinders uniformity in the applica- 
tion of the law. Besides the ordinary 
courts, created by Control Council Law 
No. 4 on Reorganization of the German 
Judicial System, and having jurisdic- 
tion over all civil and criminal cases ex- 
cept the labor cases, there exist a special 
judiciary in Jabor cases and also courts 
for administrative and constitutional 
cases, which differ in organization de- 
pending on the state. The new Superior 
Court for the Combined Economic 
Area just mentioned exercises original 
jurisdiction in controversies arising be- 
tween the administration of the bizonal 


area and a state or between different 
states, concerning the application and 
interpretation of laws for this bizonal 
area. At the same time it functions as 
a court of revision for decisions handed 
down by state courts, whenever in a 
penal, civil, or administrative case, one 
of the questions mentioned above is in- 
volved and: the ‘issue at law to be de- 
cided is of basic importance for the eco- 
nomic unity of the Combined Economic 
Area. 

This evolution’ can be explained his- 
torically and by our law system. The 
modern state based on law rests on the 
legality of its administration. The de- 
mand that a court review the legality 
of administrative actions marks, there- 
fore, the change from the state based on 
absolute power to the state based on 
law. While the National Constitution 
accepted by the Frankfurt National 
Convention of 1849 aimed to transfer 
the hearing of administrative contro- 
versies to the regular courts as in the 
English system, the actual developments 
in most of the German states led to the 
creation of special administrative courts 


on the pattern of the French system. 


The originally very sharp distinction in 
the German law (unknown to Anglo- 
American legal thought) between public 
law, mainly concerned with the interests 
of the community, and private law, 
where interests of the individual pe 
vail, was chiefly responsible. Today 
public and private law have become so 
mixed up that a clear separation is 
scarcely possible, generally speaking. 
These and other reasons have strength- 
ened the call for a single system of 
courts. 

It was reserved for the Nazis, at the 
beginning of the war, to reduce con- 
siderably the extent of administrative 
jurisdiction. It was again expanded in 
the reconstruction of the German court 
system, but the movement in the dif- 
ferent zones headed in different direc- 


N 
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tions. For instance in the British zone, 
the old Prussian legal principle of speci- 
fication is followed; only those con- 
troversies which are specifically annun- 
clated in the statute can be decided by 
the administrative court. In the Ameri- 
can zone, on the other hand, the statutes, 
which are essentially identical, contain 
a general clause which makes it possible 
in principle to bring any administrative 
decision before the administrative courts 
for review. 

The beginning of a special labor juris- 
diction goes back to the turn of the 
century. It was first exercised by com- 
munal courts which were completely in- 
dependent’ of the general system of ju- 
dicial administration. The year 1926 
saw the enactment of a law on labor 
courts which envisaged the labor courts 
of original jurisdiction as special courts, 
but inserted the courts of appeal into 
the regular judicial system. Control 
Council Law No. 21 took the jurisdic- 
tion over labor questions from the courts 
again and turned it over to the state 
labor offices. 


CONSTITUTIONAL COURTS 


Only the German states of the west- 
ern zones have developed a special juris- 
diction in constitutional matters. Thus, 
the constitutions of Bremen, Hesse, 
Wiirttemberg-Baden, Bavaria, Rhine- 
land-Palatinate, Baden, and Wiirttem- 
berg-Hohenzollern provide for the insti- 
tution of state, or constitutional, courts 
whose members as a rule must be elected 
by the legislatures; many of them must 
be professional judges. 

The jurisdiction of these courts em- 
braces, In general, cases of impeachment 
of members of the state government for 
violation of the constitution, and cases 
involving the constitutionality of legis- 
lation. They are to some degree con- 
cerned with the investigation of elec- 
tions of members of the legislatures, and 
are called on to decide whether a group 


of voters. has infringed the democratic 
principles of the constitution. In Bre- 
men, Hesse, and Rhineland-Palatinate 
they also hear the cases of judges ac- 
cused of professional neglect injurious 
to the constitution. In Hesse, further- 
more, anyone, under certain conditions, 


can bring a case before the state court ' 


if fundamental rights are violated. 

By transferring the decision in con- 
stitutional matters to the state or con- 
stitutional court, the question, which 
was debated during the Weimar period, 
was solved, namely, should courts be 
authorized to decide on the literal or 
substantial constitutionality of a law? 
This question was answered in the 
Weimar period in the affirmative through 
the decisions of the Reichs Court, 
against the preponderant opinion of 
jurisprudence. It led thus to a practice 
corresponding to that of American law. 
Now the courts do not decide such 
issues any more in principle, but have to 
obtain a decision by the state or con- 
stitutional ccurt in doubtful cases; 
these decisions have the force of law. 

The constitutions of the states in the 


- eastern zone shy from the decision of 


constitutional issues by the courts and 
leave this to the legislature or to legisla- 
tive committees. Consequently, laws 
properly proclaimed are binding on 
every judge. He cannot inquire into 
their constitutionality. Only in respect 
to Jaws surviving from the Nazi period 
is such a right of examination by the 
judge recognized. This regulation in 
the eastern zone originates in the there 
prevailing objection to thinking in terms 
of a government based on law, and the 
resulting objection to the division of 
powers. The administration of justice 
is not equal ta the lawgiver (or, as in 
the administration of constitutional jus- 
tice, superior tc him), but subordinated. 


The legislature controls not only gov- x 


ernment and admiristration, but also 
the administration o7 justice. 
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Historic POSITION OF THE JUDGE 


We approach here the problem of the 
material and personal independence of 
the judge, which is still debated in Ger- 
many. Despite his acknowledged in- 
corruptibility and his faultless personal 


attitude, the German judge has never- 


gained the respect enjoyed by his Eng- 
lish or American colleagues. 

One has to take into consideration 
that the “crisis of justice”— which has 
become almost a slogan—is basically 
only a part of a very old crisis of the 
law. It goes back to the reception of 
the Roman law, whose Latin sources 
were foreign and incomprehensible to 
the people. At the same time many in- 
stitutions of the Germanic law were re- 
placed by corresponding ones of the new 
law to the disadvantage of the masses. 
But the jurists trained in the Italian 
law schools were the instigation of the 
reform. They pushed the old lay judges, 
to whom until then administration of 
justice had been entrusted, from the 
judge’s bench; they took over the posi- 
tions of chancellor, city councilman, and 
town clerk. In their hands the new law 
became a weapon to gain and make 
secure privileges for the ruling classes, 
in whose pay they were. 


This loss of contact of the people with 5 


the law was deepened rather than less- 
ened during the period when statutory 
law predominated and innumerable stat- 
utes appeared in rapid succession, 
couched in a language which almost de- 
fied understanding. But the learned 
judge always appeared to the people as 
the real spokesman for this foreign law. 
This gave rise to a corresponding loss of 
contact between the judge and the peo- 
ple. Due to a one-sided social selection, 
the judge usually belonged to the domi- 
nant classes or was at least close to them, 
. and he often lacked understanding for 
the vicissitudes of social and economic 
relationships. 


Add to this that in the Weimar period 
the judge did not become the spokes- 
man for a new concept of the state. 
The Weimar Constitution mentioned the 
independence of the judge in Article 
102. But no attention was then paid to 
the fact that only the courts as institu- 
tions could be independent—not the 
judge as an individual. He remained 
dependent on his attitude toward the 
state, which was based on his origin, 
traditions, and education. The fact was 
overlooked that the judge who con- 
tinued in office felt himself to be a 
servant of the monarch under the mon- 
archy, and did not revise his concept of 
and his attitude toward the state when 
the state changed its form. He felt 


himself—although he was not—inde- 


pendent of the people who authorized 
him to judge in their name. In this 
way judicial independence, personified 
by judges bound to the political past, 
often became a weapon of the state. 


PRESENT’ POSITION OF THE JUDGE 


The ‚technical independence of the 
judge thus contributed to sharpen the 
crisis of justice in a way unknown in 
countries where the form of govern- 
ment is no longer subject to discussion. 
These experiences, as well as the politi- 
cal conception which is opposed to the 
division of powers, are the reasons why 
the constitutions of the states in the 
Soviet zone declare the judge independ- 
ent “in his decisions” but refrain from 
guaranteeing his personal independence. 
His constitutional right to remain in his 
location and retain his particular judge- 
ship is lacking. The states of the west- 
ern zones did not believe that they could 
renounce this right of independence of 
the judge. His independence of legisla- 
tive or administrative pressure is mere 
theory, if he is always facing the pos- 
sibility of dismissal from office or re- 
moval to some other place as the result 
of a displeasing decision. 
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The constitutions of Hesse, Bremen, 


Württemberg-Baden, Rhineland-Palati- 


nate, and Baden have tried a compro- 
mise. They subject both the legislator 
and the judge, in principle irremovable 
and assured of his position, to constitu- 
tional control by a supreme court. If 
the judge has committed malfeasance in 
office detrimental to the constitution, he 
can be brought before the state court— 
in Baden and Württemberg-Baden, be- 
fore a civil service court-—with the aim 
of securing his dismissal, his removal to 
another position, or his enforced retire- 
ment. 

For the reasons just mentioned, the 
constitutions of the Soviet zone have 
even turned away from the professional 
judge with tenure. In the western zones 
the appointment of the judge is still for 
life—apart from the judges of the labor 
courts, who are appointed for three- 
year terms pursuant to Control Council 
Law No. 21. 

In some states there has been a de- 
parture from the principle of appoint- 
ment of judges by the executive power. 
In Bremen, e.g., the professional judges 
are selected by a committee consisting 
of representatives of the state govern- 
ment (senate), of the’ citizenry, and 
three judges, while in Hesse the minister 
of justice and a committee on judicial 
appointments decide on both term and 
life appointments. 

In some states of the Soviet zone 
(Mecklenburg, Brandenburg, and Sax- 
ony) the attorneys general and the chief 
justices of the supreme courts are elected 
by the legislature; in Saxony-Anhalt 
confirmation by the legislature is neces- 
sary; while in Thuringia such confirma- 
tion is necessary for all members of the 
Supreme Court. 


In the western zones, limited terms — 


have not been favored for appointed or 
elected professional judges, except the 
judges in labor courts and the legally 
trained members of the state and con- 
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stitutional courts, who must hold pro- 
fessional judgeships anyway. 

The deciding reason may have been 
the fear that the judge might be influ- 
enced in his decisions by the prospect 
of re-election; but an additional fear 
was that especially gifted lawyers might 
choose another calling with more favor- 
able economic prospects in preference to 
a temporary judgeship at the small judi- 
cial salary characteristic of many. The 
general financial situation and the 
greater number of professional, judges 
required by the type of organization 
which characterizes German courts will. 
make it impossible, for a long time to 
come, to approach the salaries of Anglo- 
American judges. 


LEGAL TRAINING 


The academic training of lawyers fol- 
lows essentially identical lines in all the 
states. After legal studies at a uni- 
versity-—as a rule, three years—the pre- 
liminary state board examination is 
taken. Then follows an interneship 
training period of three to three and a 
half years in the prosecuting attorney’s 
office, in the court, in a private law of- 
fice, and in an administrative office. 
Then comes the great state board ex- 
amiation, which if successfully nego- 
-tiated qualifies the candidate for a 
judgeship, and in the south German 
states for the hizher administrative posi- 
tions also. Only then the young lawyer 
decides whether he wants to become a 
prosecuting attorney, a judge, an at- 
torney at law, or a higher official in the 
administration. While formerly only 
few judges came from the bar, many 
former attorneys, especially in Hesse, 
are now active in higher judicial posi- 
tions. 

One novelty is the introduction of 
the “people’s judge” (Volksrichter) and 
the “people’s prosecuting attorney” 
(Volksstaatsanwalt) in the Soviet zone. 
The people’s judge is no lay judge, but 
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a career judge having a position fully 
equal to that of the judge with law 
school training and subsequent practice. 
No set training is demanded. The train- 
ing is given in special schools in courses 
which at present are lasting one year, 
ending with a written and an oral 
examination. The lack of academic 
knowledge and legal training is to be 
balanced by moral and political matu- 
rity as compared with the judge with an 
academic background. The cause for 
introducing the people’s judge was in 
part the great shortage of judges in the 
Russian zone after denazification, as 
well as the desire to place politically 
reliable persons on the bench. The in- 
stitution is still being debated. In the 
western zones this judge is considered 
—whether rightly or wrongly remains 
to be seen—to be a willing instrument 
of the administration of the justice of 
a more totalitarian constitutional sys- 
tem. l 

In the French zone a decree of the 
Military Government (No. 102, July 8, 
1947) has created a completely new type 
of lay judge. This lay judge is neither, 
like the popular judge of the Soviet zone, 
equivalent to the professional judge, nor 
does he correspond to the jurors who 
function as lay associates in the judge 
and jury court (Schöffengericht) to be 
discussed later. For the service as lay 
judge the training prescribed for the 
professional judge is not necessary, but 
suitability and juridical capacity are 
required. Under the supervision of a 
professional judge, he decides simple 
civil and criminal cases, sits as judge in 
certain civil cases,* and acts as arbitra- 
tor in all civil cases and in criminal 
cases based on private prosecution. 


3 E.g. in probate cases, authentication of 
court actions, deeds, and matters concerning 
the registration of businesses, noncommercial 
associations, marital property rights, and so 
forth. l 

4 Cases of private prosecution (Privatankla- 
gesachen) are cases where the prosecution is 


His decisions are reviewable by the pro- 
fessional judge on appeal or complaint. 
The lay judge is analogous to the justice 
of the peace in Franch and English law. 
By setting up this office it has been pos- 
sible to reduce the number of profes- 


sional judges considerably. 


STRUCTURE OF JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


In the Nazi totalitarian union, the in- 
dividual states were degraded to mere 
administrative agencies. The adminis- 
tration of justice was transferred to the 
Reich by several laws enacted in 1934 
and 1935. The new states formed after 
the collapse are again in possession of 
judicial sovereignty. The judicial ad- 
ministrations are therefore again organs 
of the states—except for the Supreme 
Court for the British zone and the Su- 
perior Court for the Combined Economic 
Area of the American and British zones. 

'The ordinary courts in all the zones 
are divided into district courts (Amts- 
gerichte), state courts (Landgerichte), 
and superior state courts (Oberland- 
esgerichte). Each court has as a rule 
several judges. In the district court 
there may be only one judge. Deci- 
sions are not handed down by the court 
as a whole, but either by a single judge 
or by a bench of judges. These bodies 
are called chambers (Kammern) in the 
state courts, and senates (Senate) in 
the superior state courts. 

The district courts act in principle 
through a single judge in civil cases. 
They have jurisdiction in cases involv- 
ing claims not surpassing the value of 
RM 2,000, and in some cases without 


` regard to the value, e.g. cases of rentals 


and leases. In the Soviet zone they also 
have some jurisdiction in matrimonial 
matters. In the American and British 
zones there are attached to the district 


pressed by the injured party and not by the 
public prosecutor, because the state has no 
special interest in prosecuting the offender. 
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courts special farmers’ courts consisting 
of a judge and two farmer associates 
who handle all cases involving rural 
land laws. 

In simple criminal cases the district 
judge acts alone. Otherwise he is as- 
sisted by a board of lay judges again 
instituted in connection with the more 
important district courts. This bench 
consists of a professional judge and two 
lay associates. In Hesse a second pro- 
fessional judge may be added on demand 
of the prosecutor if the case is important 
or involved. 

The state court consists of a presi- 
dent judge, directors as presiding judges 
of the individual chambers or branches 
so far as these chambers act as a body, 
and the necessary number of constituent 
judges. The civil chambers have as a 
rule three members; in some states, for 
instance in Hesse, these chambers con- 
sist of a single judge when exercising 
original jurisdiction. The civil chambers 
serve as appellate courts for decisions 
of the district courts, and as courts of 
first instance in all cases not within 
the jurisdiction of the district courts. 
It may be noted here that on appeal 
both the facts of the case and the law 
may be re-examined by the state court; 
but the revision (appeal from the state 
court to the superior state court) is 
limited to points of law. The revision 
differs from the “cassation” of the 
French law in that the former subjects 
the whole decision to an examination as 
far as the substantive law is concerned, 
and in that the revising court not only 
can quash a decision but may modify it. 


Special courts 


The departments of justice can set up 
special chambers for commercial cases if 
need be; these chambers have a profes- 
sional judge as chairman and two com- 
mercial judges. The office of commer- 
cial judges is honorary and limited to 
three-year appointments. It may be 


filled by registered merchants ë and ex- 
ecutives of business organizations such 
as stock companies, corporations, and 
so forth. 

Recently so-called restitution courts 
(Wiedergutmashurgskammern) have 
been set up in the American zone. They 
are composed of one presiding and two 
associate judges, who must all be quali- 
fied for higher’ judicial or administra- 
tive posts. The presiding judge must be 
a member of the regular judiciary; the 
associates are appointed for three years 
unless they are regular judges. One 
of the three judges shall belong to a 
group of persons persecuted by the 
Nazis. This tribunal was set up by 
Law No. 59 of the American Military 
Government in order to apply that law, 
the aim of which is the restitution of 
identifiable properties taken away in the 
period from January 1, 1933 to May 8, 
1945 for reasons of race, religion, na- 
tionality, world views, or political op- 
position to Nazism. 

In the French zene there are similar 
so-called restitution chambers set up by 
an analogous law of the French Military 
Government. 


Jurisdiction 


The state courts have jurisdiction over 
criminal cases, which are tried by the 
criminal branch. In some states these 
function as courts of appeal from deci- 
sions of the district courts, in which in- 
stance a presiding judge and two lay 
associates deal with the case. The crimi- 
nal chambers have original jurisdiction 
over cases not falling within the jurisdic- 
tion of the district judges or a jury. 
The chamber is then composed of three 


5 Businesses of a certain scope, measured 
mostly by the taxes they have to pay, have the 
right and the duty to be listed in the com- 
mercial registry (Handelsregister). One of their ~ 
privileges is to be permitted to deal under a 
trade name: “Firma.” Their owners or part- 


‘ners are Vollkaufleute, ie. full-fledged business- 


men.-~—~TRANSLATOR. 
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judges, who in some states have two lay 
assistants. . 

In most of the states jury trials have 
been re-established, but the functions of 
the jury are very differently defined. 
Generally, a jury functions only in seri- 
ous crimes (murder, voluntary man- 
slaughter, robbery, extortion by robbery, 
perjury, and so forth). 

The superior state courts are com- 
posed of a president, the senate presi- 
dents who are chairmen of-the several 
“senates,” and the necessary number of 
counselors. The senates are composed 
of three judges including the chairman. 
There are no lay judges in the superior 
state courts. ` , 

In the American zone the superior 
state courts merely examine the decisions 
of the state courts. They review only 
points of law in connection with the con- 
troversial decision; they do not deal 
with points of fact. | 

In other zones, on the contrary, they 
sit as courts of appeal in civil cases. 
In the British zone the German Supreme 
Court for the British zone in Cologne 
serves as the highest court of review. 
The Superior Court for the Combined 
Economic Area has its seat in Cologne, 
too. This court, as has already been 
mentioned, is competent as court of re- 
vision against decisions rendered by the 
state courts of the Combined Economic 
Area in cases originating in those state 
courts. It functions as court of super- 
revisions in deciding on cases of the revi- 
sion courts. 


Prosecutors - 


Both at district courts and higher 
courts there are prosecuting attorneys 
who co-operate to some extent in civil 
cases, but whose main task consists in 
the prosecution of crime and the execu- 
tion of sentences. They are independ- 
ent of the courts. They are not judges, 
but in the western zones they must be 
qualified for the judiciary. 


‘In the Soviet zone there are so-called 
“people’s prosecutors,” besides attorneys 
with academic training. These people’s 


-prosecutors have the same preparation 


as the people’s judges. Aside from the 
cases initiated by private. prosecution, 
the prosecuting attorney has a monopoly 
on prosecutions. He must prosecute any 
offense which comes to his notice if the 
facts seem to warrant it. This is the 
so-called principle of legality (Legali- 
tdtsprinzip). Only in violations (of- 
fenses punishable by jail or fines up to 
150 marks) and in misdemeanors (of- 
fenses punishable by simple imprison- 
ment—not hard labor—or fines over 
150 marks) may the prosecutor refrain 
from prosecution when the guilt of the 
offender is small and the consequences 
of the offense insignificant. 


JUDGES AND JURORS 


At the start of the war, the Nazis 
eliminated all lay judges (except the 
People’s Court judges) from the admin- 
istration of justice. Now they have re- 
turned, to an extent varying with the 
different states. In civil courts they are 
now active as commercial judges, as 
associate judges in farmers’ courts, and 
in lower courts as associates represent- 
ing employers and employees. In some 
states the administrative court system 
also provides for nonsalaried lay judges 
in the lower courts. The jury is totally 
unknown, however, in civil cases. 

In criminal cases laymen participate 
as associate judges in the judge and jury 
courts and in the petty and grand crimi- 
nal chambers. 

The Grand Jury as an indicting body 
is also unknown to German law. But 
the second reception of foreign law, i.e. 
the adoption in the eighteenth century 
of French law on the constitution, crimi- 
nal procedure, and court organization, 
led to the establishment of jury courts 
(Schwurgerichte), consisting of three 
professional judges and twelve jurors. 
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This institution was preserved until 
1924. The jurors decided on the ques- 
tion of guilt, the professional judges on 
the punishment. In 1924 the judge and 
jury court was established composed of 
three professional judges and six lay- 
men, who jointly decide both questions 
of guilt and of punishment. The title of 
jury court (Schwurgericht) was retained. 
Considerable differences are observable 
in its organization. In the British 
zone the jury court consists. of three 
professional judges and six jurors; in 
Thuringia and Hesse, of two profes- 
sional judges and seven jurors. In 
Bavaria the old-type jury court has been 
re-established, with the difference that 
the jurors alone decide the question of 
guilt, while the punishment is discussed 
and decided jointly by judges and jurors, 
in accord with the system in force in 
France since 1932. ' 


UNIFICATION DESIRED 


Constitutional and political develop- 
ments, especially the failure of the Con- 
trol Council and the division of the 
country into four occupation zones, have 
not only led to an immense atomization 


of the substantive law, but have also 
caused the gradual breakdown of the 
once’ unified structure of judicial or- 
ganization and procedure. ‘The old out- 
lines are still visible, but the jurisdic- 
tion of the courts, their personnel, ap- 
peal and revision, the legal attributes 
of the judge, and the procedure in many 
of its details differ so much in the dif- 
ferent occupation zones, even in the dif- 
ferent states within the same zone, that 
it is difficult to get a comprehensive 
view of the legal situation. l 
Since the abolition. of the Reichs 
Court one can no lcnger speak of uni- 
formity in decisions. ` The consequence 
of this atomization and destruction of 
the law is an enormous insecurity in 
respect to law, heightened by the quite 
different attitude toward the adminis- 
tration of justice in the western zones ‘as 
compared with the Soviet zone. This 
difference clearly reveals, in this field 
as well, the main differences in constitu- 
tional ideas and outlcok on life. To re- 
gain the unity which the law had of 
old is not only the devout hope of the. 
German jurists, it is demanded by the 
whole people, who daily feel its loss. 


Georg-August Zinn, Wiesbaden, has been Minister of Justice of the state of Hesse 
since 1945. He formerly practiced law in Kassel (1931-45), and was president judge of 
the superior court, Kassel, from June to October 1945. 


Denazification 
By -ARTUR STRATER 


A free and law-abiding society cannot be fostered by ticketing millions of people on 
the score of what they have done, said or even thought in the past, and. penalizing them 
accordingly. These are totalitarian methods. 

’ — Victor Gollancz * 


Hitler got into power, not because he promised to eliminate the Jews, not because of 
the fatuous Rosenberg mysticism, not even because of the ruthless propaganda of 
Goebbels and his minions. Hitler got into power because he promised the people bread 


and national self-respect. 
—Stephen King-Hall ? 


No statesman, no economist, no general, no teacher, no writer, nobody with common 
sense at all still would live in freedom, if erroneous ideas were to be punished with life 
imprisonment, or death. We would all have to jail and kill each other. 

—Eugen Kogon 3 


HE opinion of the whole world, as the whole evil gamut of Nazi procedures 
far as we Germans can survey it, have been revived here. The whole blessed 
agrees with the opinion of all German Caboodle of -the Nazis’ heyday, that we 
parties and the whole German press of thought destroyed, has reappeared at this 


; Ä provincial witches’ Sabbath, disguised as 
the ae N : = i a... = good, honest democratic fellows, and until 
‘practiced in each ol the iour zones-— now nobody has chased them away. They 
the American, the English, the French, sneak into office and help each other to 


and the Russian, each of which follows position and honors, and the renazification 
its own special rules—has up to this of Germany is being achieved by brazen 
time been a complete failure. An expert bureaucratic tactics. The opposition is 
lawyer in the American zone sum- cunningly throttled and rendered harmless. 
marizes his point of view in the Mann- 
heimer Morgen (a newspaper in the 
American zone) of May 25, 1948 by 
calling the handling of denazification a Cure Versus ERROR 
“Nazi practice.” 


This is also the opinion of a great 
part of the German public. 


- I must beg my American readers not 

Secret orders, conferences behind closed to regard as arrogant someone belonging 
doors, group conspiracies, imprisonment, to the still often despised German peo- 
threats, extortion, the jailing of relatives, ple, when he states that in the procedure 


1 Victor Gollancz, the well-known British- of denazification, most probably, only 
Jewish political writer, in the London Times, a German can fix the boundaries be- 
April 15, 1947. tween political crime that has to be 


2Stephen King-Hall in “National News oie: 
Letter,” August 28, 1947. i atoned for and political error that no 


3 Eugen Kogon, well-known author of the civilized nation ever has punished. 
book, Der SS Statt (“The SS State”), for. Only he who lived in Germany during 
many years prisoner in the Buchenwald con- the Third Reich—this witches’ broth of 


centration camp, in “Das Recht auf den . rr ee R 
politischen Irrtum” (“The Law’ Concerning fraud and imposition—to the bitter end 


Political Error”), Frankfurter Hefte, July is capable of a just appraisal, The state- 
1947, | ments of those who witnessed only the 
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first part of the German tragedy and 
then, in the hardship of their own fate 
as emigrants, could follow the events in 
Germany only from the outside and 
from afar can but be incomplete and 
distorted in one direction or another. 
It is the same with the members of the 
military government and the occupa- 
tion army, with whom the final decision 
rests. Even with the best of intentions, 
they are subject to mistakes because 
they lack the knowledge of the inner 
circles. A high officer of the military 
government, who during his more than 
two years’ sojourn in Germany has care- 
‘ fully studied the development of Na- 
tional Socialism, once told me: “I know 
more today than in 1945. Had I lived 
in Germany as a German in the- Third 
Reich I, too, probably would have been 
deceived by the catchwords of the 
N.S.D.A.P. [Nazi Party] ‘and would 
have become a party member.” Some 
people even maintain that only a Nazi 
Party member of high rank and with 
opportunity to look behind the curtains 
of the Nazi workshop of crime might be 
able to draw a true, comprehensive 
picture of what really happened in Ger- 
many. 

The writer of this article is not one of 
these experts. He lived in Nazi Ger- 
many as a second-class citizen and 
lawyer. But within the discreet walls 
of his consultation room he learned 
much from the adherents, as well as 
from the opponents, of National So- 
cialism, because his informers felt them- 
selves protected by his professional 
ethics and his never doubted opposition 
to the Nazi regime. 

I do not intend: te write a scholarly 
legal paper about the nature of National 
Socialism and how to combat it. This 
paper is simply the testimony of a man 
who by profession has ta be objective; 
who on the one hand is fully conscious 
of the obligation of the German people 
to make compensation, and on the other 


hand, as a passionate fighter for justice, 
must speak unpleasant truths when 
truth and justice are at stake. 

I realize that my presentation may 
cause astonishment, even rejection, be- 
cause until now, people abroad have not 
viewed matters from such an angle. 
Nothing would please me more than to 
be permitted an oral defense of my re- 
port. At least, I pray my American 
readers to believe that I am guided 
solely by the principle of “the truth or 
nothing.” 


Nazt DECEPTION OF GERMANS 


A tragic impotence frustrated a revo- 
lution in Germany. The reasons are 
obvious. The dictatorship of Hitler had 
become so powerful that a revolution 
was possible only if sponsored by the 
military power. There is no longer any 
doubt. about the failure of the military 
leadership to do so. I cannot discuss 
the details here. 

The more manifest Hitler’s rule by 
force became, the more did even the 
common man, the average party mem- 
ber, realize that Hitler’s propaganda, so 
effective abroad, was aimed not only at 
deceiving the foreign countries, but, 
most of all, at deceiving the Germans 
themselves; and the stronger became 
the inner readiness of large parts of the 
German population to support an over- 
throw of Hitler by violence. For in- 
stance, a successful July 20, 1944 would 
have had, with a few exceptions, the 
support of the German masses including 
millions of disillusioned and deceived 
party members. Then there would have 
been no “follower” problem in the de- 
nazification, which has created such 
great difficulties for the military gov- 
ernment and for the Germans. 

Supported by local war propaganda, 
the idea formed abroad that the German 
nation as a whole not anly was Nazistic, 
but even approved of the unbelievable 
terrors of the concentration camps, 
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which in fact had been carefully hidden 
from the German people—a claim that 
can no longer be doubted today. 


The great Nuremberg trials have 


thoroughly shattered the assumption 
mentioned. On the occasion of the In- 
‘ternational Congress of Jurists at Con- 
stance in June 1947 a great sensation 
was causéd, even among Germans, by 
the fact established during the trials 
that it had been possible to hide the 
so-called “euthanasian measures” (the 
killing of mentally sick and feeble- 
minded persons for political and racial 
reasons) from the Reichsminister of 
Justice, the late Dr. Giirtner, for more 
than a year. Can you, in a democratic 
country like America, possibly imagine 
that the highest-placed jurist of the 
country, a member of the Cabinet, could 


be so deceived by his own government? ° 


Today the whole world knows that every 
dictatorship operates like this behind 
the iron curtain. The stupification and 
intimidation used today in Poland, Bul- 
garia, Rumania, and Czechoslovakia by 
a communistic dictatorship had already 
been practiced by the “Führer” in all 
details and with the same tactics, with 
his diabolical propaganda machine. 

But while today everybody realizes 
the falseness of dictatorial propaganda, 
Hitler not only succeeded in deceiving 
the greatest part of the Germans but 
also foreign countries regarding the aim 
of his domestic and foreign policies. 
Churchill’s memoirs, just published, 
save the German publicists from the 
thankless task of giving further evidence 
of Hitler’s success in deceiving espe- 
cially European statesmen during 1933- 
39. 

The denazification policies of the vic- 
torious powers are based on the Allied 
‚Control Council Directive No. 24 of 
January 12, 1946. These policies, which 
in spite of their common basis are car- 
ried out in quite different ways in the 
four zones of Germany, pay no attention 


x 


to the facts mentioned. The basic law 
rests entirely on the thesis of collective 
German guilt, which was convincingly 
rejected in the decision closing the first 
trial at Nuremberg. 

Control Council Directive No. 24 has 
not yet been amended. It proceeds from 
the legal assumption, explicitly refuted 
in the Nuremberg decision, that those 
named in the official membership list of 
the N.S.D.A.P. (the Nazi Party), its 
branches or affiliated organizations, were 
personally responsible and liable for 
the terrors of the Nazi period. 


PERMEATION OF SOCIETY 


Can it be that it is not fully realized 
abroad that the Nazi system of dictator- 
ship and spies did not even shy away 
from the matrimonial bed or the kitchen; 
that boxing had to be National Social- 
istic; that football and chess could be 
played only by organizations dressed 
up as National Socialistic; that, as or- 
dered by those in power, not the name 
of our Lord but that of Hitler was to 
be hallowed in the prayers of the chil- 
dren? 

Do you know today, at least in 
America, that hundreds of thousands of 
men and women entered the party out 
of fear of the party and only for the 
sake of being left in peace? 

In my earliest conversations with 
members of the Allied occupation forces, 
I met incredulous astonishment when 
mentioning facts such as these, that can 
be assessed only by those who lived in 
Germany during the Third Reich and 
experienced its terrors. 

The events in the eastern zone and in 
Czechoslovakia, for instance, clearly 
prove that the same primitive means of 
intimidation, boycott and coercion, vio- 
lence and treacherous denunciation, to- 
gether with effective mass propaganda, 
are everywhere the pacemakers for the 
single-party system and the dictatorship 
state. Who would ever make us believe 
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that the recent elections in Czechoslova- 
kia reflect the true conviction of the piti- 
able Czech people! 

It was exactly the same here in Ger- 
many. Ä 

But it appears that at the time Control 
Council Directive No. 24 was drafted, 
it was not yet realized how a single 
party system or a totalitarian state can 
be artificially established while out- 
wardly preserving the form of legality. 
Otherwise it would have been impos- 
sible to try to make millions of members 
of the National Socialist Party respon- 
sible for the criminal policies of its top 
layer of responsible leaders. 


UNJUST ADMINISTRATION 


Do you know in America that on 
April 1, 1947 about 28 per cent of the 
population over 18 years of age in the 
American zone, or 3,303,557 out of 11,- 
905,565, had been dismissed from their 
professional jobs? Those who had un- 
usually good connections were excepted.* 
Do you know that only “common labor” 
has been allowed to these members of 
the party, whether real or formal, 
thereby degrading honest manual labor’ 
and imposing on it the character of pun- 
ishment? ; in 

Do you know that in all the German 
zones it was the little man who was 
made “unemployed’”——the government 
clerks, the streetcar men, the locomotive 
engineers, the street cleaners, and the 
lumberjacks? Do you know that in- 
stead incriminated Nazis knew how to 
get by—that when they were not al- 
lowed to work in the American zone 
they were cleared in the British zone, 
and vice versa? 

Is it known abroad that it has not 
even been allowed to enact a uniform 
‘law for the states of the British zone; 
that the French zone walks its own way; 
that in the Russian zone a party was re- 
cently established with the unconcealed 


t Kogon, p. 646. 


aim of accepting primarily former Na- 
tional Socialists? 

Do you Enow that Furtwängler, Ger- 
many’s most famous conductor, also 
highly esteemed in America, has been 
acquitted (and we in Germany think 
quite rightfully) in spite of his having 
received the highest rank and honor of 


a Councilor of State in the Third Reich, 


but that, on the other hand, musicians 
and artists cf lcwer degree have in great 
numbers been denied the right to carry 
on their prcfession? 

Is it known that in 1945 students were 
denied admission to the universities be- 
cause of having played football in 1935 
and having therefore had to register 
as members of the National Socialist 
League for Physical Exercise? | 

Do you know- that there is no uni- 


` formity in law within the different states, - 


not even witnin the same city, so that a 
party member, in parallel hearings, may 
be dismissed from and reinstated in his 
position at the same time? 

Do you b2yond the ocean realize a 
fact, well krown here by every child, 
that the commissions set up to decide 
the fate of party members have become 
tools of political intrigues, so that it is 
often no longer a question of eliminat- 
ing militarists or active National So- 
cialists, but cf checkmating present po- 
litical or ecoromic adversaries, and that 
unpopular superiors, who had been 
harmless or perhaps merely suspected . 
of being pazty members, have been 
pushed out of the way by this very con- 
venient method? 

- Are you familiar with General Clay’s 
comment in 1947 that the denazification 
in the American zone had become an 
instrument in the political class struggle? 

Do you know that it is precisely the 
thinking part of the population in Ger- 
many that is thoroughly opposed to this 


kind of “legal procedure”? 


- Do you realize that in a country that 
for decades had no single case of bribery 
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of a judge (not even in the Third Reich 
of Hitler) there is bound to be criticism 
of and aversion to the venality of mem- 
bers of the commissions, the many cases 
of corruption, and extralegal influences? 

This sad situation, acknowledged by 
every German and foreign expert in 
these matters, urgently requires a radi- 
cal reform. 


FALSE PREMISES 


What are the reasons for this develop- 
ment, which is so terrifying and so dan- 
gerous for the domestic peace of Ger- 
many? 

The sponsors of Control Council Di- 
rective No. 24 did not. know the real 
situation during the Nazi period. They 
imposed the collective guilt on each 
little treasurer of the N.S.D.A.P., each 
chairman of some nazified athletic club, 
men who filled but little hollow posts 
in the Third Reich. So each of these 
men had to produce evidence against 
their presumed guilt. 

Where in the whole civilized world is 
there found a procedure that does not 
oblige the prosecutor to prove the guilt 
of an accused, but instead requires the 
latter to prove his innocence, as in 
the denazification procedure? By what 
right is a true political error punished 
and'a harmless citizen deprived of his 
job merely because he was deceived by 
the propaganda of a party that had 
come to power in a democratic state 
and seemingly in a legal way—the same 
propaganda that deceived the foreign 
statesmen of the whole world, witness 
the English statesman Chamberlain, for 
instance? Hitler came to power in Ger- 
many because he promised jobs to the 
millions of unemployed and “national 
self-respect” to the average German, 
who readily harkens to national tunes.® 
There have always been political pied 
pipers. Hitler was the most successful 


5 King-Hall. 


of these political swindlers in modern 
history. 

Who would now conceive the gro- 
tesque idea of holding accountable all 
the members of the unitary parties that 
survive only by coercion, e.g. in Czecho- 
slovakia or Poland, as has been done in 
the denazification of Germany? 


Nazism AIDED BY FOREIGNERS 


Won’t the inevitable conclusion ever 
be drawn from the acknowledged fact, 
that the prosecution of followers is a 
“totalitarian method”? € Won’t they be 
granted the right to commit the same 
mistake as the former British Prime 
Minister, Lloyd George, who in 1936, 
after having visited Hitler on the Ober- 
salzberg, declared to two Germans: “In 
my opinion, this Hitler was a gift from 
Heaven to you.” 7 

It was often difficult, particularly for 
us the convinced opponents of Nazism, 
when foreign countries apparently 
maintained the best and warmest rela- 
tions with Hitler, and by this fact alone 
provided new fuel for the Goebbels 
propaganda machine. Professor Röpke, 
the stout democrat who in 1933 emi- 
grated to Switzerland, writes in this con- 
nection: 


We witnessed the depressing show of 
representatives’ of foreign countries not 
hesitating to shake hands with murderers, 
liars, arsonists, torturers, extortioners, sex 
perverts and the rest of the crew. We saw 
them rush to the fetes of the National So- 
cialists and eagerly behave as if these peo- 
ple, risen from the gutters of society, were 
worthy of special attention.® 


6 Gollancz. 

T Der wahre Lloyd George, by A. J. Syl- 
vester. 

8 “Die deutsche Frage” (Erlenbach-Ziirich: 
E. Rentsch), p. 26. As the author could not 
get recent German-language books, published 
in Switzerland, on account of currency regula- 
tions, he has been obliged to quote from news- 
paper notices, “3 
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IMPRESSIVE ACHIEVEMENTS 


The mass of the Geman people there- 
for had to assume that everything was 
all right. The German people no 
‘longer had an opposition press, and 
heard only what they were supposed to 
hear, as do today the dictatorially gov- 
erned people of Russia, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia. They witnessed the 
growth of the German Empire, the an- 
nulment of the Treaty of Versailles, the 
withdrawal of the occupation army 
from the Rhineland, which produced 
national enthusiasm. Goebbels’ propa- 
ganda constantly emphasized that the 
Weimar Republic, 1919-33, had not 
been able to accomplish this, and that 
they owed it exclusively to National So- 
cialism and its “great leader.” The 
naval agreement with England (1935), 
the Olympic Games in 1936, to which 
the youth of the whole world rushed, 
_and where Hitler received homage 
from official representatives of the whole 
world-—are these not events in the life 
of a people that would equally have in- 
creased the prestige of a democratic 
regime in Germany? 


THE GERMAN MENTALITY 


There is no need of any special knowl- 
edge of the psychology of the masses, 
who have always been influenced by ex- 
ternal appearances, in order to under- 
stand how the German people inevi- 
tably were driven into Hitler’s arms. 
We who are ‘apprehensive democrats 
do not overlook in that connection the 
fact that because of the particular de- 
velopment of the German people during 
the last two hundred years, they have 
more and more lost the capacity of form- 
ing an opinion independent of their gov- 
ernment. In contrast to the American 
people, who keep a sound democratic 
distrust towards every government, the 
average German is devoted to his gov- 
ernment and is politically naive. — 


It was this quality that rendered the - 
average German particularly susceptible 
to National Socialism, and it explains 
the millions o7 followers since 1933, who, 
blinded by external successes, literally 
flocked to Hitler, That is why they are 
punished today by being degraded to 
second-class citizens and by being’ di- 
vided into categories. Today we have 
in Germany first, second-, third-, 
fourth-, and fifth-class citizens. 

Here lies the reason also for the fail- 
ure of denazification, which in no way ` 
takes into consideration the passive na- 
tional characteristics of the party fol- 
lowers. 

Categories I and II (major offenders 
and offenders) are of no interest here, 
since they are people who (only 2.3 per 
cent of all those concerned) committed 
real crimes, though probably not every 
person adjudged to be an offender would 
have been convicted of a punishable ac- 
tion in a real judicial proceeding. 


PUNISHMENT OF OPINIONS 


We are mainly interested in groups 
III and IV (lesser offenders and fol- 
lowers), who are differentiated from 


. each other only by the degree of their 


manifested beliefs in the Third Reich. 
I have to make it very clear: It is the 
first time in the history of modern de- 
mocracy that, to make up for a miscar- 
ried revolution, masses of the popula- 
tion are tried without any constitutional 


‘guaranties of a just trial and that mil- 


lions of people will be labeled by what 
they once said, or merely thought, and 
punished accordingly.? ` 
. The punishment of opinions is a 

stain on our culture—a typical mani- 
festation of the Third Reich, in which 
opponents of the accepted opinions were 
driven into concentration camps or made 
destitute. We note the same cultural 
stain in the newly. formed Communistic „ 
dictatorships ‘such as Czechoslovakia. 

9 Gollancz. 
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The Englishman Gollancz, quoted above, 
quite aptly called the punishment of 
opinion in the denazification a totali- 
” tarian method. 

Maybe we Germans did not even 
have the right to complain about it, be- 
+ cause that too happened according to 
Nazi law. But in the face of injustice 
. inflicted or threatened, a fair-minded 
person has no more right to keep silent 
than the German democrat who must 
helplessly witness the construction of a 
new democracy begun by totalitarian 
methods and therefore undermined from 
the start. How can we ever convince 
‘the former National Socialists that the 
basic principle of a democracy is free- 
dom of thought if, as the first action of 
this new freedom, we punish the ideas of 
yesterday—-already recognized as wrong 
—with unemployment, dispossession of 
dwelling, labor camps, and defama- 
tion? An intelligent public policy should 
never be dictated by revenge. This 
criticism, which does not please those 
responsible, is often misunderstood, es- 
pecially by the German commissions in 
whose hands the military governments 
have placed the denazification. Until 
December 31, 1947 these commissions 
in the British zone did only investigat- 
_ Ing work, and all decisions were made 
by the British Military Government. 
However, in the American zone, as early 
as the spring of 1947 the commissions 
were given greater authority, though the 
-~ American Military Government of course 
reserved the right to make the final deci- 
sion in the individual case. 


POLITICAL CORRUPTION 


_A further basic evil lies in the fact 
that, instead of entrusting regular courts 
with the proceedings, the decisions were 
left to commissions, composed exclu- 
‘sively or almost so of persons selected 
from a political point of view. 

Confirmed German democrats warned 
that it was hopeless to begin by making 


political adversaries the sole judges, 


but such warnings were disregarded. 


The tragic results prove that we, with 
our knowledge of the German mentality, 
were right. Most of the commissions 
turned out to be the revengeful revolu- 
tionary tribunals of the class struggle, 
of corruption, venality, and political 
egotism. Thus it often happened that 


_the issue decided was not activity in 


the National Socialist Party during the 
Third Reich, but the defendant’s present 
party attachment. Under the very eyes 
of the military government these com- 
missions have been and are eliminating 
the political opponent, the economic 
competitor, or the manager, who loses 
his job not because he was a National 
Socialist but because he is a pawn in 
the class struggle. Yet every child 
knows that we need every man in the 
reconstruction of Germany under the 
Marshall plan, except those dangerous 
Nazis who due to their position or their 
influence might sabotage it. Envy, in- 
adequacy, presumption, coupled with 
political stupidity, have led to the eli- 
mination of so many scholars, engineers, 
scientists, and members of other aca- 
demic or high professions that one can 
talk about an “intellectual shrinkage,” 
and justly so. 


DISAPPOINTMENT WITH DENAZI- 
FICATION 


I am fully conscious that in the scope 
of this article I can give only the rough- 
est outline of the inadequacy of the 
denazification and of the deep disap- 
pointment of the whole German people. 
I cannot conceal the fact that those 
who actively or passively support this 
undemocratic procedure, whether for 
personal and quite understandable rea- 
sons (desire for revenge) or for politi- 
cally selfish reasons (a place at the 
trough), are fighting for a harsher or 
even a permanent denazification pro- 
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cedure. They are a small but very loud 
minority. 

We, the worried critics, are not secret 
fascists. We hate National Socialism 
because we love freedom. But we do 
not want an unjus: treatment of the in- 
nocent “National Socialist” as we our- 
selves were unjustly treated during the 
Third Reich. It is not good policy to 
make martyrs. A National Socialist 
wrong never becomes right under the 
democratic flag. It is a grateful duty 
to be able to tell the American reader 
that many of those very aliens and Ger- 
mans who suffered unbelievably in the 
concentration camps are supporting us 
in our effort to dea! justly with our Na- 
tional Socialist opponents. 

The evil suspicion that the critics of 
denazification have tried to sabotage it 
in the interest of the Nazis can be traced 
back to the circle of revengeful, incor- 
rigible Germans. Such imputations can- 
not be justified in any way. The Ger- 
man resistance movement already had 
detailed plans for calling the responsible 
National Socialists to account when the 
desired overthrow would succeed. It 
did not succeed! 

But when the victorious troops 
marched in, opportunity was still there, 
but it was missed. The Germans knew 
the fanatic activists of every town, every 
village. On them the hatred of the Ger- 
man population was centered—not on 
the victors. Reliable democrats at that 
time would have willingly given the oc- 
cupation army the names of those Nazis 
suspected of active participation in the 
crimes of the regime. But unfortunately 
German advice was not wanted, and so 
it happened that responsible Nazis 
could “get by” in various ways or go un- 
derground during the confusion of the 
collapse. Instead of this small number, 
compared with the millions of the popu- 
lation, millions of deceived followers 
found themselves held responsible be- 
cause their names were in the member- 


ship lists of the 99 groups and subgroups : 
mentioned in the law of the Control 
Council. 


Party MEMBERS THROUGH FEAR 


Is it known abroad that a young man 
in Germany had as good as no chance 
at all to become a judge, a teacher, a 
lawyer, or a civil servant without being 
a party member or at least a member of 
one of the numerous National Socialist 
organizations? 

Is it known that out of fear of losing 
the means of livelihood again after so 
many preceding years of unemployment, 
hundreds of thousands of politically in- 
different people became members of the 
N.S.D.A.P.? 

Can anybody who expects to be taken 
seriously doubt that a substantial per- 
centage of the present one-party mem- 
bers in Yugostavia or Czechoslovakia 
are not adherents of the regime, but are 
party members out of fear, indolence, 
and the understandable wish not to at- 
tract the attention of the spies of the all 
powerful party and not to be tormented 
and persecuted? 

Can there be any doubt that it is for 
the same reasons that the protégé party 
of the Russians, the Socialist Unity 
Party, in the German eastern zone shows 
such an enormous number of members? 

It was exactly the same in Germany 
with the Nazi Party, and it should 
finally be understood that the denazifi- 
cation has by far too broad a scope, be- 
cause it persecutes all these accidental 
party members. 

Every honest German will welcome 
a true denazification, the goal of which 
must be to seize. the guilty National 
Socialists, i.e. the major offenders and 
the offenders. 


A FAR-FLUNG NET 


According to official information from 
the Council of States of the American 
zone, which I requested for inclusion in 
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this article, the situation is as follows 
(May 1948): Through a comprehensive 
registration, 12.3 million names were 
secured’ 9 million (81 per cent) were 
eliminated as exonerated. Of the re- 
maining 3.3 million, more than two mil- 
lion benefited from an amnesty be- 
cause they were so little—if at all— 
guilty that they were practically put on 
the level with the exonerated. There 
remained 1.2 million to be’dealt with, of 
whom, after two years’ activity by the 
commissions, only about 700,200 have 
been disposed of. More than 450,000 
proceedings are still to be held, at enor- 
mous financial cost. 

What shocks one is the meager results 
of the 700,192 cases already settled: 
38 per cent of them had to be dismissed, 
2 per cent led to acquittal, 46.5 per cent 
were followers and 11.1 per cent little 
involved. Compare these with only 0.15 
per cent (!) major offenders and 2.2 
per cent offenders. 

And then one remembers that in April 
1947 in the American zone alone more 
than 3,300,000 people had been removed 
from their jobs, most of them imme- 
diately after the occupation in the spring 
of 1945, they and their innocent wives 
- and children rendered destitute, many 
‘ of them full of hatred for “totalitarian 
methods” that punished opinions. Of 
700,192 accused, only 1,046 proved to 
be major offenders and 15,389 offenders; 
77,965 were lesser offenders (class III), 
and 325,083 followers (class IV). All 
these were punished for their opinion, 
compared with 280,709 acquitted (14,- 
251), pardoned (251,287), or dismissed 
cases (15,171). 

These figures speak a clear language. 
Every impartial reader will now under- 
stand that this mass prosecution which 
has had such unsatisfactory results and 
which for years has, in a single occupa- 
tion zone, alarmed or frightened people 
or made them apathetic, is not designed 
to arouse love for the democratic idea. 


You will now understand the conclu- 
sions of American and British legislators 
who have described this kind of de- 
mocratization of the German people as 
“sheer madness,” “totalitarian methods,” 
“a bloodless Jewish pogrom in reverse,” 
after travel through the German zones 
had given them opportunity to form 
their own judgment. 

The experiences in the American zone 
are fundamentally identical with the 
disconsolate results in the other zones, 
though every occupation force has its 
own plan. The Geman domestic politi- 
cal balance looks still more depressing 
when one adds the fact that nothing de- 
cisive has thus far been done in favor 
of indemnities for those persecuted by 
the Nazi regime, for the prisoners of the 
concentration camps, for the survivors 
of those murdered or deprived of their 
civil rights. 


Wuat Can BE DONE? 


Only quick decisions might be able 
to avert a final catastrophe. Denazifica- 
tion should be restricted to three large 
groups: the criminals of Nazism, the 
profiteers, and the really dangerous 
Nazis. 

1. Anyone who, protected by the Nazi 
regime, committed crimes is to be pun- 
ished rigorously and without hesitation. 

2. The profiteers of Nazi despotism 


‚must return the profits gained through 


their close connections with the Nazi 
Party. Here also belong numerous of- 
ficials and employees who owe their 
position or their promotion not to their 
accomplishments or their ability but 
solely to their having been pillars of 
Nazism. They must vacate their posts, 
and unjustified promotions must be can- 
celed. | 

3. In addition, only really dangerous 
Nazis are to be dismissed from their 
positions, who because of their political 
behavior during the Nazi regime rep- 
resent a danger to the democratic state. 
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Finally, a' persecution of the “little” 
employees and officials who, for reasons 
explained above, became party members, 
willingly or not, ought to be stopped. 

Denazification should definitely be 
limited to the really influential key posi- 
tions in the state, the administration, 
and the economy. 

We democratic Germans should not 
be thought of as weak and empty- 
headed, incapable of energetic measures. 
After our experiences with dangerous 
Nazis it is but a democratic duty and a 
right of self-defense to rid ourselves of 
them. Toward such people we must 
take courage for radical measures. 

Unfortunately the denazification has 
not yet restricted itself to these basic re- 
quirements. 


= The senseless and politically unwise - 


mass prosecutions which have had ten 
millions of Germans in mind instead of 


„Just the 2.5 per cent of manifestly guilty 


and dangerous Nazis, inevitably had to 
fail. 

A reform can take but one of two 
directions. Either the military govern- 
ments of the United States, England, 
and France should of their own accord 
drop the present policy and restrict de- 
nazification to true criminals, profiteers, 
and dangerous Nazis, or they should 
allow the German governments to ac- 
complish such a reform on their own 
responsibility and on legal principles 
uniform for the three western zones, 
the eastern zone being unapproachable 


for the time being. 
Ò 


Dr. Artur Sträter, Soest, Westphalia, is a lawyer and publisher, and was formerly 


State Minister of Justice. 


He is a member of the Advisory Council of the British zone, 


and has written extensively on denazification problems. 


The Economic Situation in Germany 


By WALTER Eucken and Fritz W. MEYER 


FTER the war Germany lost about 
25 per cent of the territory which 
it had in 1937. The areas which were 
so lost are East Prussia, Silesia, West 
Prussia, two-thirds of Pomerania, and 
in the west, the small but economically 
very important Saar district. Except 
for the last-named, these are regions 
which in the past produced a rich agri- 
cultural surplus. Besides providing for 
their own population, they were able to 
produce food for roughly 4.5 million 
people in other parts of the Reich. 
Their industries were largely engaged 
in the processing of food and timber. 
In Upper Silesia there was also the sec- 
ond largest center of German heavy in- 
dustry. In the Saar district and in Up- 
per Silesia there were about one-quarter 
of the German bituminous coal deposits 
and of the actual coal production of the 
Reich. It is fair to assume that with 
these territories Germany lost approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the productive 
capacity which it had in 1936. 


‘POPULATION AND LABOR POTENTIAL 


The population of the lost territories 
had to be absorbed by the reduced Ger- 
many. To be sure, of about 15 million 
= inhabitants who before the war had 
lived in the area east of the Oder-Neisse 
line, only 7 million arrived as refugees 
and deportees. The fate of a substan- 
tial part, at least, of the “residual” 8 
million is not known. One has to as- 
sume that more than half of them have 
perished or have been sent into slavery, 
and this does not take account of those 
inhabitants of eastern Germany who 
have died as soldiers or who have be- 
come prisoners of war. The transferred 
y population consisted almost entirely of 
women, children, and old people. Over 
and above their numbers, the reduced 
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Germany had to absorb 3 million peo- 
ple who had to leave Czechoslovakia 
and other countries. 

Rump Germany—the territory of the 
occupied zones and Berlin—had before 
the war a population of approximately 
60 million people; Le., a population den- 
sity of 168 per square kilometer. Ger- 
man war casualties of soldiers and ci- 
villians are estimated to amount to 
4.5 million people. As opposed to this 
population loss, Germany since 1939 
has had a population increase of 13 
million as a result of the surplus of 
births over deaths, influx of refugees 
and deportees, and displaced persons 
who have remained in Germany. Thus 
the total population of present-day Ger- 
many numbers nearly 70 million. With 
roughly 196 people per square kilome- 
ter, it has about the same population 
density as Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. 

The figures just quoted could lead 
to the belief that the existing labor 
potential of Germany was measurably 
strengthened by this greatest popula- 
tion transfer of modern history, distress- 
ing as the circumstances under which 
it occurred may have been. However, 
the situation is more complex. On the 
basis of German prewar and present- 
day western European standards, the 
labor potential has decreased in spite 
of the apparent population increase. 
The productive age groups of male 
workers have been depleted by death, 
invalidity, and lack of training. 


WARTIME CHANGES IN PRODUCTION 


But what of Germany’s industrial 
plant? Between 1933 and the first 
years of the war, productive facilities 
were tremendously extended. ‘This was 
not an all-round extension, however. 
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On one hand, credit policies, manpower 
direction, prohibition of investment, and 
limitation of imports of the necessary 
raw materials were brought into play 
in order to hold down consumer goods 
industries and consumption itself. On 
the other hand, capital goods and arma- 
ment industries absorbed the whole in- 
crease of productive capacity gained by 
enforced saving and centralized eco- 
nomic planning. 

The intensity with which this shift in 
Germany’s economic structure to the 
production of “cannons instead of but- 
ter” was carried out can be gathered 
from the fact that. between 1933 and 
1939 even agriculture lost 1.5 million 
workers. ‘This happened in spite of 
food production drives and attempts 
at establishing economic self-sufficiency. 
The 1.5 million workers did not repre- 
sent the absorption of manpower sur- 
plus, but an actual loss of manpower 
to agriculture. The size of this loss be- 
comes particularly impressive if one 
considers that during the whole indus- 
trialization period from 1882 to 1933, 
German agriculture had suffered a to- 
tal manpower loss of not more than 
2.2 million workers. 

Of course, the production of consumer 
goods was further curtailed as far as 
possible during the war years. It is a 
bitter irony of fate that the wartime 
bombing of Germany did much more 
harm to the already underdeveloped 
consumer goods industries than to the 
armament industry. The plants of the 
latter were largely erected after 1933, 
and their locations had been selected 
with a view to air-raid protection. Con- 
sumer goods industries, on the other 
hand, were left in their old locations, 
which were mostly in the cities. 


ALLIED INDUSTRIAL POLICIES 


After the war, those industrial plants 
which had been spared from bombing 
and other effects of combat were 


claimed for reparations. In March‘ 
1946 the Allies issued a plan for repa- 
rations and the postwar organization 
of the German economy. This plan 
determined the industries which were 
to be completely dismantled, and fixed 
the production limits for the remainder 
in percentages of the production values 
of -1936. The plan set these limits at 
between 15 and 40 per cent for mining 
and capital goods industries. For proc- 
essing industries the limit was fixed at 
between 60 and 78 per cent. A few 
branches of industry (construction, fur- 
niture, and bicycle) were to remain un- 
touched. The productive facilities of 
industries which had to be completely 
dismantled and those which were not 
necessary for the productive capacity 
allowed to other industries were in- 
tended to s2rve as reparations. Except 
for the dismantling of armament plants 
as such, this plan was never put into 
effect. 

In the eastern zone the Soviet Union 
has followed iis own discretion in re- 
moving faccories, partly including the 
workers, and in the dismantling of 
transportation facilities. It has trans- 
formed the ownership of the most valu- 
able remairing enterprises into Soviet 
stock companies. This means that it 
has left them in the old location but 
transferred their ownership to the So- 
viet Union. According to the industrial 
production plan for the second quarter 
of 1947 in the eastern zone, these So- 
viet stock ccmpanies were counted upon 
to produce 27.5 per cent of the total 
industrial output of the zone. Another 
65 per cent was to be produced by com- 
munal enterprises; so that apparently 
the proportion of private enterprise was 
around 10 >er cent. This means, of 
course, that for all practical purposes 
industry in the eastern zone was com- 
pletely socialized. Agriculture had been 
started on the road to collectivization 
even earlier, by expropriation and re- 
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distribution of farm land exceeding 50 
hectares. Estimates of the present in- 
dustrial potential of the eastern zone 
vary between one-third and two-fifths 
of the capacity of 1936. In view of the 
increase in population since that time, 
this means less than one-third of the 
per capita level existing before the war. 
Of the output which can be achieved 
with these residual facilities, at least 
one-third, but probably more than one- 
half, goes to the Soviet Union. 


PRODUCTION POTENTIAL IN BIZONIA 


After the complete breakdown of any 
uniform policy regarding reparations 
and economic planning by inter-Allied 
co-operation became apparent, a revised 
plan for the American and British zones 
was issued. This plan limited future 
production in general to the 1936 level. 
Apart from the increase of the permis- 
sible production volume from 67 to 100 
‘per cent of the 1936 level, the plan 
brought relief primarily by a better co- 
ordination of the quotas for the various 
branches of industry. Not all the dis- 
mantling which was foreseen in this re- 
vised plan has as yet been carried out, 
and there is much hope in Germany that 
in view of the latest developments it will 
not be carried out at all. 

The production potential of industry 
in Bizonia, however, must not be be- 
lieved really to approach 1936 levels, 
even if no further reduction should be 
enforced. Machinery, particularly in 
consumer goods industries, is highly ob- 
solete. This obsolescence has been ac- 
centuated through the dismantling of 
the most modern enterprises, but is not 
reflected in the data which are pre- 
sented with regard to output capacity. 
Removal of individual machines and 
plant units in the course of reparations 
_has decreased plant capacity in many 
instances to a greater extent than would 
correspond to the production capacity 


of these machines and plant units as 
such. Productive capacity has further 
decreased because war damages, dis- 


‘mantling, and the cutting up of Ger- 


many into various economically sepa- 
rated areas have destroyed the whole 
structural integration of the various 
branches of German industry. The 
weakest link determines the strength of 
the whole chain. High productive ca- 
pacity in one branch of industry is an 
empty proposition and cannot be uti- 
lized if the capacities of primary indus- 
tries and assemblers are smaller than 
those of the fabricators. 

If there were no obstacles to foreign 
trade, co-ordination within the frame- 
work of the German economy proper 
would not be essential. What would 
matter then would only be a harmoni- 
ous structure of the world economy. 
From this ideal, however, we have re- 
ceded very far indeed. Consideration 
of the effects of dismantling and lack 
of co-ordination within German indus- 
try permits an estimate of the produc- 
tive capacity of industry in Bizonia at 
not more than 75 to 80 per cent of the 
1936 level. Agriculture in that area 
never increased its output beyond 1936 
levels. Therefore the loss of productive 
capacity through deterioration of soil 
and plant must be deducted from that 
level. It has certainly been consider- 
able; quantitative estimates, however, 
cannot be given. 

Without further questioning the re- 
liability of available data, all this adds 
up to the conclusion that the output 
facilities of western Germany approach 
at best three-fourths of the 1936 level. 
Progressive deterioration results further 
in a continuous and rapid decline of 
these facilities. They would permit, 
however—and this is the decisive point 
in our analysis—-the achievement of an 
output of three-fourths of the output of 
1936 if sufficient mechanical power, raw 
material, and manpower were available. 
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Low PRODUCTIVITY 


The facts which have been described 
so far give only the first clue to an 
understanding of the causes of stagna- 
tion in the German economy. Actually, 
the existing size of the national product 
is at full employment only half of the 
capacity of the quantitatively reduced 
and qualitatively deteriorated national 
plant. Obviously, therefore, the pro- 
ductivity of labor must be very small, 
and indeed this is so. This shows itself 
also in those branches of industry which 
do not encounter any such difficulties 
as lack of raw materials or mechanical 
power. In the coal mines of the Ruhr, 
for instance, the real wages are rela- 
tively excellent, and still the daily per 
capita output of the miners is less than 
two-thirds of what it was in 1938. In 
numerous other branches of industry 
the productivity of labor is even much 
lower. 

Observers who are not very favorably 
inclined conclude simply that the Ger- 
mans do not want to work, that they do 
not exert themselves enough, or at least 
that they do not work eificiently enough. 
More thoughtful analysts of the situa- 
tion in Germany and abroad go one 
step further, and explain this phenome- 
non by malnutrition, lack of clothing, 
and in general by the miserable living 
conditions which exist. They point out 
that these conditions make it impossible 
for the majority of the German people 
to do any intensive physical or mental 
work. They add that in many branches 
of industry raw material as well as me- 
chanical power is not sufficiently avail- 
able. Finally, they refer to the black 
and gray markets with their disorganiz- 
ing effect on economic enterprise and 
morale. 

These simple and apparently so con- 
vincing explanations are actually preva- 
lent. They reflect the opinion of the 
occupation authorities and also of the 


majority of the economic policy makers 
in the German governmental depart- 
ments. They were the basis and guide 
for all important economic measures 
from 1945 until the formulation of the 
economic plan for 1947-48 in Bizonia. 
In spite of the prevalence of this opin- 
ion in policy-making circles, and in spite 
of the popular appeal of its apparent 
simplicity, it represents only a danger- 
ous half-truth. It must be replaced by 
a correct analysis if insights are to be 
gained and truly remedial measures are 
to be devised. This can be done by 
picturing the situation as it is and as 
it appears daily and hourly to the im- 
partial observer of economic life in 
present-day Germany. 


WASTED WORKING STRENGTH 


Such an observer will find that the 
Germans of 1948 do not by any means 
work any less than in the years before 
the war or less than people in the other 
countries of western Europe. Probably 
they work more and longer. The over- 
whelming majority of the city popula- 
tion, that is many million people, if they 
do not want to starve and go completely 
to the dogs, are simply forced to do 
extra work which was unnecessary be- 
fore the war. In dirty, overcrowded, 
and unlighted trains they travel into the 
farm areas which surround the cities or 
even farther into areas which are a hun- 
dred miles away in order to get from the 
farmers some food in exchange for part 
of their city rations, part of their wages 
in kind, if they receive such, or simply 
for other possessions which they still 
retain. They collect beechnuts from 
the forests and leftover ears of grain 
and potatoes on the harvested fields. 
In their free time or during their vaca- 
tions they cut peat, collect wood in the 
forests, cultivate a small vegetable plot, 
or search for rabbit food. Housewives 
spend uncounted hours in lines before 
stores, in lines before distribution of- 
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fices for ration coupons, and in lines be- 
fore various other government offices. 
At home, uncounted hours are used in 
mending over and over again the last 
pieces of clothing or in boiling sirup out 
of sugar beets. Coal is collected or even 
stolen from the railroad tracks or from 
the clinker dumps of the gas companies. 
Self-grown tobacco is cut with razor 
blades and worked into cigarettes. The 
wood ration must be cut into firewood. 

All these activities, which are by no 
means exhaustively enumerated here, 
claim daily extra work of several hours. 
This extra work must be performed. 
Exempt are only those who have suff- 
cient remaining possessions to maintain 
their normal living standard through 
bartering on a more or less permanent 
basis, those who fraudulently retain 
raw material which they are supposed 
to use for production, those who resort 
to graft and bribery, those who engage 
in black market activities on a large 
scale, and those who receive gifts from 
relatives in America. Those not so for- 
tunate must do work in addition to the 
work of their occupation, and that is 
extra work of ridiculously low produc- 
tivity. 

Even under existing conditions, it 
would be more sensible to transport the 
food so collected in half a railroad van 
to the city than to have it brought there 
by a full trainload of people at the ex- 
pense of many times the necessary de- 
mand on the railroad and at the expense 
of several thousand man-hours on the 
part of the people who get it. It would 
also be much more sensible for farmers 
to cultivate with tractors and plows the 
acreage which is now being planted with 
potatoes by city people. 

From the economic point of view, 
such extra work is senseless waste. 
From the point of the view of the indi- 
vidual German, however, it is .exceed- 
ingly important because it saves him 
from ultimate misery and frequently 
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even from death by starvation. For 
that reason this extra work is also more 
important to him than the work at his 
job. Since the Germans must be very 
much concerned about the preservation 
of their physical strength, it has become 
a matter of course for millions to take 
it as easy as they can in the shops and 
in the offices in order to preserve their 
real stamina for the struggle for exist- 
ence outside of their regular employ- 
ment. Today a considerable part of 


the working strength of the German 


people is drained off in this way from 
activities in which it could produce 
valuable and much-needed goods and 
services.‘ Instead of doing that, it is 
led into channels in which it is—from 
an over-all point of view—simply 
wasted. 

A very considerable, if not actually 
the major, part of the difference be- 
tween productive capacity and actual 
output in Germany finds its explana- 
tion in this wastage of working strength. 
Wasted is also the work of the tremen- 
dous number of officials engaged in 
government activities which a planned 
economy requires. All the efforts which 
have been made by the government and 
private entrepreneurs in order to bring 
about a lengthening of the working day 
and an increase in intensity of the work 
performed have proved to be useless. 
Actually, they have only added to the 
chaos which reigns in Germany today. 


PAYMENTS IN KIND 


In mining, for instance, and more re- 
cently also in numerous other industries, 
wage payments in kind have been intro- 
duced. In this category belongs also a 
foreign currency bonus which permits 
free disposal, for import purposes, of 10 
per cent of the foreign currency realized 
from the sale of exported goods. Five 


‘per cent of this bonus goes to the entre- 


preneur and 5 per cent to his employees. 
The only achievement has been an in- 
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crease of employees in these industries, 
with a resulting labor shortage in other 
industries. The expected improvement 
in labor productivity has not been re- 
alized. 
Partial wage payments in kind, fur- 
thermore, have increased the turnover 
in the black market and in barter deals. 
Actually, they have made worse the 
situation of the normal consumer who 
does not have the advantage of such 
payments in kind for his work, because 
his rations and allccations have had to 
be decreased in order to permit these 
abortive incentive payments. Finally, 
these payments in kind.have completely 
thrown out of gear all. existing differ- 
‘ences among wage and salary levels. 
The miner in the Ruhr district, for ex- 
ample, earns per year a cash income of 
RM 2,000 net. On the other hand, his 
payments in kind, which are not tax- 
able, have a black market value of 


roughly RM 40,000 per year. Thus he © 


has a total net income of RM 42,000 
yearly. In Wiirttemberg-Baden in the 
American zone, a worker in the tobacco 
industry who now rezeives 800 cigarettes 
per month in addition to his money 
wages makes about RM 20,000 per year. 
A high government official, however, 
who does not accept graft and does not 
recelve any cigarettes above his normal 
tobacco ration, has a net income of from 


RM 3,000 to RM 6,000. The manual. 
worker, who also gets nothing over and . 


beyond his normal tobacco ration re- 
ceives a yearly net income of between 
RM 1,500 and RM 3,000. The compu- 
tation of income in kind at black mar- 
ket prices is perfectly justified, because 
the normal consumer must also pay 
- black market prices if he wants to get 
goods of which there is a scarcity. 


DEMORALIZATION 


Under such conditions there can be 
‘no thought of an equalization of in- 


the businessmen who 


come among wage and salary earners: . `~ 


As a result of a wage policy which takes 
cover under the most varied forms of 
payment in kind, actually a completely 
new social class structure has arisen. 
The new proletariat consists of the more 
or less normal consumers. It comprises 
members of al! former income groups. 
It is recruited mostly from unorganized 
groups which are too weak to resist dis- 
crimination or from.groups which are 
known not to strike or not to put pres- 
sure upon tne government. 

In the hizher income strata are the 
workers with high payments in kind, 
commit tax 
frauds and disregard regulations, nu- 
merous farmers, and finally the black 
and gray marketeers. The income of 
an individual has hardly anything to 
do with his actual work performance 
or capability. It is much more de- 
pendent on good luck, accident, and 
readiness to disregard the law. 

It is not surprising that under such 
conditions morale among employees 
goes down. That the collapse of the 


German economy has not yet become - 
- even worse is due only to the existence 


of a still amazingly large number of 


‘people who without wavering and under 


the most difficult conditions perform 
their work as they did previously. 
Their number, however, decreases fast. 


. Those who steadfastly give to their jobs 


what the latter demand either become 
physically exhausted or finally learn 
that they also have to make only spar- 
ing use of their strength in their occu- 
pations. 


MISDIRECTED EFFORT AND MATERIALS 


t 


The difference between the dominant 
but untenable opinion which looks upon 
physical exhaustion as the essential rea- 


son for the low productivity of labor in 


western Germany and the opinion pre- 
sented here which sees the crux of the 
matter in the misapplication of existing 
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work effort is perhaps subtle. It is nev- 
ertheless of tremendous ‘practical impor- 
tance. One must realize that if work 
effort is not lacking but only misdi- 
rected, one could redirect it into 
economically useful channels, replace 
waste, and correct the distortion of 
the wage structure. It would thus be 


possible to improve the economic situa- 


tion of. Germany from within. 

Of course, one must ask what use 
there is in having production facilities 
which still permit increase of output 
and redirection of work effort if at the 
same time mechanical power and trans- 
portation facilities remain inadequate. 
What hope is there when coal, scrap 
iron, and timber are subjected to com- 
pulsory export and at the same time 
Allied rule makes it impossible to im- 
port those raw materials which are 
really needed by the producers? Ac- 
tually, the existing imports into. Ger- 
many bring either goods which just hap- 
pen to be available abroad or goods 


' which are asked for by the German. 


planning agencies on the basis of highly 
artificial. calculations. If exports and 
imports are not given free rein, the ex- 
isting shortages of raw materials and 
mechanical power present- greater ob- 
stacles to output improvement than 
manpower shortage and low labor pro- 
ductivity. 


Even in this area, however, the exist-: 


ing scarcities are largely the result of 
waste. Apparently, there is sufficient 
raw material available for perfectly use- 
less products which flood the German 
market. Coal and iron are available 
for production of ash trays, chandeliers, 
lamps, and so forth, but not for produc- 
tion of dishpans, pails, cooking utensils, 
and cutlery. Paper for a flood of use- 
less pamphlets, yes; but for schoolbooks 
or a new edition of Goethe, no. Ceram- 
ics come on the market in unbelievable 
quantities, but plates and cups are not 


produced. In the neighborhood of Co- 
logne farmers have planted whole fields 
with tulips, but in the city people die 
of starvation. Leather is particularly 
scarce, but the skins of cattle which 
have been slaughtered for the black 
market rot in the ground in which they 
have been buried. Wooden boards are 
so scarce that only one out of three per- 
sons who die in Germany is put away in 
a casket, but valuable woods are being 
used for fuel. These are only a few il- 
lustrations, but they show quite clearly 
that mechanical power and raw mate- 
rials are just as wasted as human work 
effort. 

It is not only lack of production as 
such that explains the scarcity of goods 
in Germany. Actually, of the little that 
is produced, a considerable amount is 
useless stuff” which represents wasted 
raw material that could have been put 
to use for an increase of essential out- 
put. And last but not least, many 
goods are produced but not sold. In 
the course of the German flight from 
money these goods are being hoarded. 
Where for technical or other reasons 
hoarding is not feasible, the flight from 
money takes other forms. The manu- 
facturer produces less in order to pre- 
serve his machinery, and the farmer 
cultivates less. intensively in order not 
to exhaust his soil. 

The individual household or the indi- 


‘vidual enterprise is not responsible for 


this situation. The household head and 
the manufacturer act correctly in order 
to safeguard simple survival. The eco- 
nomic order as such, however, is break- 
ing down. 

Why all this wastage in the midst of 
dire need? Why this complete chaos 
in production and distribution? What 


"way is there to start the reconstruction 


process in western Germany and to re- 
store a meaningful, productive, and 
serviceable economic order? 
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FAULTY Price STRUCTURE 


The most important reason for the 
existing conditions is the reigning price 
structure. The prices simply do not 
make sense. The government-adminis- 


tered prices, practically without excep- 


tion, are relatively lowest for those 
goods of which there is the greatest 
scarcity. The prices of food and rent 
are still much the same as they were 
ten or fifteen years ago. However, the 
less important the goods or services, 
the higher their prices. The govern- 
ment does not object to extremely high 
prices for collectors’ stamps, flowers, 
and paintings. ‘Thus the prices do 
not reflect the scarcity of goods at all, 
but lead to a direction of productive 
strength into channels in which, from 
the point of view of real needs, it is 
purely wasted. Hence the almost un- 
believable number of stamps, art, and 
antique dealers and toy shops, as well 
as of their respective productive facili- 
ties, which have grown since the war 
like weeds, as if Germany were a rich 
country. i 

The prices do not present any in- 
centive for producers of. scarce goods to 
turn out and to market as much as pos- 
sible. The farmer has no real motive 
to cultivate his land intensively and to 
limit his own consumption in order to 
market much. The prices do not en- 


courage the construction of housing or - 


much repair work on existing buildings; 
they do not even incline the landlord to 
. limit his own use of his premises in 
order to make profits from rent. Wrong 
prices which do not reflect true scarcity 
are the first reason for the inadequate 
utilization of the productive capacity— 
of the rampant wastage in Germany. 


Evits or PLANNED ECONOMY 


For the struggle against the conse- 
quences of these wrong prices there are 


. l 
mustered in Germany large numbers of 
officials and police with the correspond- 
ing material equipment for enforcement 
work. This apparatus is supposed to 
force the producers to turn out and sell 
at the regulated prices sufficient quan- 
tities of the goods which are scarce or 
which the officials believe to be scarce. 
Production and trade are centrally ad- 
ministered. This veritable army of offi- 


cials is also supposed to force the con- 


sumers through rationing to limit the 
demand for scarce goods and thus not 
to draw the wrong conclusion from the 
apparent inexpensiveness of these goods. 

Experience shows that success in both 
directions is poor. Water is not likely 
to flow uphill. The tolerance of barter 
transactions and wage payments in kind 
is silent admission that economic results 
which stem from unrealistic prices can- 
not be corrected through governmental 
orders—and especially not with officials 
who are largely affected by corruption. 


The whole. experiment has not only dis- . 


torted the wage and income structure 
of Germany; it has also resulted in a 
tremendous amount of waste. Such 
wastes have to be considered not only 
the cost of maintaining a whole army of 
officials, but also the even higher cost 
which the producer and the consumer 
have to carry directly as a consequence 
of economic planning. 

The existing rations not only force 
the consumer to resort to self-help be- 
cause they are quantitatively insuff- 
cient; they also disregard individual 
needs. What is a nonsmoker supposed 
to do with cigarettes? What is the 
miner to do with currants and coffee if 
he has no potatoes? The schematic 
treatment of the individual through a 
centrally administered economy forces 
him to resort to barter or home produc- 
tion if he wants optimum satisfaction 
within the limits of possibility. This 
in turn requires a considerable expendi- 


j 
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ture of labor and transportation which 
thus is withdrawn from more economic 
usage, and causes still another form of 
waste. 

In tbis German economy with 
dammed-up inflation, oversupply of 
money and therefore excessive demands 
for goods, practically every type of mer- 
chandise which reaches the market at all 
finds its buyer. Entrepreneur and gov- 
ernmental planning agencies need not 
worry as to whether their actions will 
lead to optimum satisfaction of needs. 
Even if they were really concerned with 
achieving this goal they would not be 
able to do so, because they do not have 
any true price index to go by. On the 
other hand, they do not incur any risks 
even if they make serious mistakes. 
True, there äre many ordinances, and 
penalties for their violation. Only one 
type of punishment does not exist—the 
financial loss which in a price-guided 
economy represents the strongest motive 
for maximum efficiency. 


A TRUE VARDSTICK NEEDED . 


Germany lacks also an adequate 
yardstick for economic calculations. 
This lack underlies actually all the ex- 
isting causes of waste. It was not only 
the war and its afterefiects that caused 
this chaos of the German economy. Of 
course they have decreased possible pro- 
duction and have thereby depressed liv- 
ing standards below the prewar level. 
However, that even the still existing 
productive potential is not fully utilized 
can be traced to the fact that we now 
have in Germany an economy which op- 
erates very much with calories, quotas, 
production goals, and allocations, but 
is very limited in true economic calcu- 
lations. As long as this situation exists, 
substantial progress is impossible and 
all aid from abroad is, so to speak, put 
into a leaky barrel from which the 


greater part of the content seeps ott 
again without doing much good. 

The first and most important requi- 
site for a reconstruction of the German 
economy is the introduction of a yard- 
stick for economic calculations. This 
requires the accomplishment of two in- 
terrelated tasks: (1) establishment of 
a yardstick of computation upon which 
everybody--and that means the occu- 
pation authorities too—can rely and 
which clearly reveals existing scarcities 
and corresponding economic activities; 
(2) enactment of measures which force 
everybody—including the government 
—to take his clues for action from this 
yardstick, 

At the appearance of this paper the 
currency and tax reforms for western 
Germany which have been planned to 
provide a fulfillment of these two tasks. 
will probably have become reality. At 
the time of this writing, their details 


are not known. Responsibility for their 


success lies with the occupation authori- 
ties, because of their power to decide 
the nature of these reforms. It is cer- 
tain, however, that they will have little 
success and that they may even fail, if 
the emphasis is put on the second task. 
There are strong tendencies at work to 
decrease available surplus of purchas- 
ing power and to lower taxes in order 
to give entrepreneurs and employees an 
incentive to increase their efforts. How- 
ever, there are also strong tendencies to 
maintain at the same time essential 
parts of the system of price regulation 
and ‘centralized administration of the 
economy. ‘This would mean a start 
without a goal, a journey into the un- 
known. lf an important part of the 


-prices remains at a fixed level, the in- 


teraction of misorientation of the pro- 
ductive forces, formation of. a new sur- 
plus of money, appearance of a black 
market, and the necessity of barter will 
begin again. One can rest assured that 
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with the lessons learned in the past, the: 


road to chaos will be traveled much 
faster for. a second time than it was 
traveled before. 


REINTEGRATION INTO WORLD ECONOMY 


Of course, a functioning price system 
alone is not enough to lead the German 
economy back to normal, if the country 
remains cut off from foreign trade. 
Germany can live only if it can ex- 
change the products of its industry for 
the products of the industry of other 


countries—if it can import raw mate- 
rials, semifinished goods, and food on 
the one hand and can export finished 
goods on the cther. Through free for- 


eign trade such commercial exchange 


can be restored. ‘The price system of 
Germany saould be brought into co- 
ordination with the price system of 
other countries and a balance should 
be re-established. 

Seen in this way, the economic ques- 
tion of Germany is only a part of the 
much larger question of the reconstruc- 
tion of a global economy. 
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Financial Situation and Currency Reform in Germany 


By FRANZ BLUCHER 


T THE time of this writing, ex- 
actly fourteen days have passed 
since the currency reform in Germany 
became effective. It is not easy, there- 
fore, to say anything about the finan- 
cial situation of Germany at this mo- 
ment. The conditions under which the 
currency reform will have to be carried 
out cannot be easily grasped by people 
who live in a country which has retained 
a firmly established government. 

In Germany, reliable data on which a 
currency reform could be based are not 
available at the present time. In 1945 
a centralized administration ceased, to 
exist. Governmental units which re- 
mained in operation were only local in 


nature, such as townships, incorporated . 


cities, and counties. Only gradually has 
it become possible to rebuild an admin- 
istrative integration of these units, and 
that only up to the layer of government 
represented by provinces and states. 
The Bizonal Economic Council which 
the American and British Governments 
established’ in 1946 and the unified eco- 
nomic administration which resulted 
therefrom represent, however, great ad- 
vances on the road to administrative 


recovery. Still the fact remains that 


basically the two zones, and even to a 
greater extent the French zone, have 
stayed administratively separated. Any 
economic unification between Bizonia 
and the French zone is still in the fu- 
ture. 

Satisfactory statistical data for cur- 
rency measures .are lacking because 
rather divergent methods have been 
used in calculating the various items 
which have to be considered in a com- 
. posite picture of German finance. Thus 
the monetary figures on which the cur- 
rency reform had to be based are not 


so reliable as is probably assumed in 
the United States, where statistics are 
highly developed and are a valuable tool 
in all planning. This must be kept in 
mind if one wants to appreciate the dif- 


ficulties which the Allied and the Ger- 


man experts had to overcome and if 
one wants to arrive at a fair evaluation 
of the currency reform which is now 
in process. 


CURRENCY REFORM AND DEPENDENT 
GROUPS 


There is something else which also 
should be kept in mind. Since 1936, 
and in some cases even before that year, 
wage and price ceilings have been im- 
posed in Germany. For this reason the 
prices of essential commodities and 
wages could not keep step with the 
progressive loss of purchasing power of 
the German currency. In consequence, 
this devaluation was not accompanied 
by those phenomena of inflation which 
Germany experienced in the period be- 
tween 1918 and 1923 and that have oc- 
curred in other countries which fell 
victim to inflation. The current depre- 
ciation of all holdings of German cur- 
rency to—for the time being at least—5 


per cent of their nominal value + comes 


therefore as a terrific blow to those who 
still have such holdings. Until the re- 
form, a few Reichsmarks were enough 
to pay rent and to purchase absolute 
necessities. Now that people for the 
time being have lost 95 per cent, defi- 


t The currency reform which went into ef- 
fect on June 20, 1948, provided that for every 
100 Reichsmarks the holder was to receive 5 


‘Deutsche marks for free circulation, and 5 


Deutsche marks were to be credited to a 
blocked account. As of October 4, 1948, these 
blocked accounts were freed. See New York 


' Times, Oct. 2, 1948, p. 5.—Eprror’s Nore. 
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nitely 90 per cent, and only if the whole 
currency reform works out extremely 
well, 80 per cent, of their money, those 
who are unable to work and have lived 
on their savings which they held in 
Reichsmarks are simply exposed to 
death by starvation. This is being pre- 
vented only by the government, which 
had to assume extremely heavy burdens 
.of providing assistance to the aged, in- 
firm, and disabled at the moment the 
currency reform became effective. 

‘This is the basic problem which will 
influence the public finances of Ger- 
many for a long time to come. A large 
part of the governmental’ expenditures 
will go into public assistance. Reliable 
statistics do. not exist, but there can 
be no doubt that we have millions of 
disabled citizens as the result of two 
world wars. Considering only the three 
western zones, we have had to absorb 
roughly 20 per cent of all those Ger- 
mans who lived in eastern Germany and 
in other countries farther east and 
southeast. We have a tremendous num- 
` ber of unemployables and of dependents 
of soldiers who died in the war or are 
missing, All in all, an analysis of the 
financial situation of Germany must 
start with the observation that between 
25 and 30 per cent of the population 
in the three western zones need mone- 
tary assistance. 
centage it should be pointed out that 
at best only between one-eighth and 
one-sixth of the Germans who have 
come to the western zones from the east 
are fully able to wark—a fact which is 
not sufficiently known outside of Ger- 
many. The men in the age groups of 
full working capacity. are missing. 


Tue GERMAN ATTITUDE 


This is the situation which faces those. 


who are responsible for the finances of 
Germany. However, this is also a situa- 
tion of which the German’ people are 
fully aware, a burden which under great 


In naming this per- | 


hardships they are ready to carry, and 
which, given the right policy on the 
part of the western powers, can turn 
the Germans into the most peaceful na- 
tion on earth. The costs of war to us 
have been so great in the past and will 
put such a burden on us for genera- 
tions to come that we have learned our 
lesson. 

Viewed only from the financial angle, 
the situation may easily appear as des- 
perate, particularly if one considers how 
large a part of the national wealth has 
been destroyed by bombing. And still 
none among those who hold positions of | 
responsibility have yielded to despond- 
ency. They all realize that the eco- 
nomic policy makers of our country 
must draw the appropriate conclusions 
from the facts as they are, and that all 
of us will have to live very frugally and 
will have to work very hard indeed. 
On the other hand, they all believe that 
—if we do so—it will be possible to save 
our people from ruin and gradually to 
bring about order in our finances. 

This will require, however, that we 
distribute fairly on all shoulders the 
financial losses and the current burdens, 
which we have to carry as a conse- 
quence of the war.. It will further re- 
quire our economic policy’ realistically 
to take into account that for decades 
to come our population will lack its 
normal share of fully employable peo- 
ple. 


Tue PUBLIC DEBT 


The first task, the even distribution 
of the financial burdens which have re- 
sulted from the war, has been attacked 
by the currency reform. Its purpose is 
the reconstruction of a healthy currency 
which can be used for purposes of ex- 
change evetywhere in the world. The 
reform represents, therefore, an attempt 
to limit as far as possible the public 
debt, For this reason bank notes in 
circulation and monetary claims in Ger- 
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man currency have been reduced by 95 
per cent, Federal bonds in the posses- 
sion of the Reichsbank and other bank- 


. ing institutions have been repudiated, 


and all other claims against the Reich 
for the time being have been abolished. 
For the three western zones as such, 
reliable figures cannot be presented. 
For the whole German Reich, however, 
this reform .will probably mean that 
roughly RM 450,000,000,000 of govern- 
ment debts of the Reich from bonds and 
other obligations have been wiped out. 

To be sure, a new public debt will re- 
place the old one to the extent that will 
appear permissible through the financ- 
ing activities of the Bank deutscher 
Länder, of the State Central Banks, and 
other credit institutions.. To compute 
its actual size is impossible at the pres- 
ent time.‘ Assuming a reduction of all 
claims in Reichsmarks to 10 per cent 
of their original nominal value, and con- 
sidering the fact that our banking insti- 
tutions hold also assets other than 
claims against the Reich, there will re- 
sult a public debt which will amount 
approximately to the sum of money in 
“ circulation, even if strong cash re- 
serves should be created. That will 
mean that within a few months after 
this writing the maximum new public 
debt for the three western zones will 
be about 15,000,000,000 Deutsche 
marks. It will be advisable to col- 
lect the necessary data and make the 


required computation as soon as pos- 
sible. 


BARTER TRADE AND THE NEW 
CURRENCY 


Let us now turn to the situation in 
western Germany as it appeared in the 
first weeks after this radical currency 
reform. Everybody who has read the 
current reports on Germany in the press 
knows that since 1945 the Reichsmark 
has progressively lost its function as a 
means of exchange. Its place was taken 


by barter transactions; goods were ex- 
changed for goods and not for money. 
Why this simple process of a primitive 
economy has been glorified with the 
term “compensations?” is not clear. 
This trade by barter, of course, has 
had the strongest possible effect on the 
morale of the taxpayers and the col- 
lection of taxes. Since these transac- 
tions were forbidden by law and had 
to be so forbidden, they were not en- 
tered in the books and did not appear 
for purposes of the sales tax or any 
other tax. This is the more understand- 
able since the tax rates which were in- 
troduced in the spring of 1946 were so 
high that anybody who made an honest 
tax return had to dig into his substance 
in order to pay his taxes. 

Also, because of this barter trade we 
cannot determine the volume of eco- 
nomic transactions in Germany, which 
would be necessary for accurate eco- 
nomic planning, because in this con- 
nection a few per cent more or less are 
of importance. 

Those who did not possess goods 
which they could exchange for articles 
they needed tried to secure their neces- 
sities by the payment of exorbitant 
prices in Reichsmarks—assuming, of 
course, that they had enough Reichs- 
marks to do so. The cost of a pair of 
shoes, for instance, was 50 times the 
price set by the government; a pound 
of butter in our cities was between 120 
and 150 times the corresponding price. 
Since only a small fraction of the popu- 
lation had enough cash to pay such 
prices, most people had to starve. 

Even the small quantities of goods 
available to meet the needs of the ma- 
jority of the people were still further 
reduced by the fact that producers and 
tradespeople had to hold back part of 
their stock if they wanted to continue 
in operation. It must be understood, 
however, that it was not undue concern 
over profits in industry and trade that 
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started these illegal barter transactions 
and lowered the morale of the taxpay- 
ers. The deterioration of morale got 
its start from the necessity of paying 
for repairs, maintenance work, and 
renovations in kind rather than with 
money. This necessary malpractice 
spread later to the most important 
branches of production. of primary 
goods, such as coal, etc. 

These are the conditions against 
which the currency reform is intended 


to provide a remedy, and confidence in- 


the new Deutsche mark is’ considerable. 
Since the first day on which it was is- 
sued, readiness to sell has reappearéd 
in the shops and among the farmers. 
The prices do not offer a uniform pic- 
ture as yet. ` Their relationships to real 
values of merchandise still show ex- 
treme divergencies, because the quanti- 
ties of goods offered for sale are as yet 
uneven. 
The auxiliary measures which accom- 
panied the currency reform are all in- 
tended to make this offer of goods as 
strong as possible, so that the new cur- 
rency can really fulfill its function as 
a means of exchange. Money in circu- 
lation is being kept at as low a level 
as is thought necessary for the preser- 
vation of a balance with the potential 
supply of goods. 


RESTRICTION OF CREDIT 


Since the day on which the currency 
reform became effective (June 20, 
1948), it has been forbidden to give 
bank credit to business enterprises, in 
order to force every businessman to sell. 
The only credit possibility left is to 
sell against notes of hand, and all rights 
resulting from such bills are strictly en- 
forced. This presents a great problem 
in primary industries, in capital goods 
industries, and in the construction in- 
dustry. 

In these latter industries great credit 
difficulties have immediately become ap- 


parent. In order to counteract these 
difficulties, promissory notes are permit- 
ted to a certain degree. But even this 
form of financing is limited by an ex- 
traordinary high discount rate. For 
promissory notes this rate is at least 
8.5 per cent per annum; for bills of 
lading, approximately 7.5 per cent. 
These are discount rates which cannot 
be earned on the basis of prices set 
under the old economy. They enforce 
an extremely careful conduct of busi- 
ness. 

At any rate it must be said even at 
this early stage that credit possibilities 
are very much—perhaps too much— 
hemmed in. On the other hand, it must 
be admitted that two almost incompati- 
ble demands of the situation have to be 
faced: (1) the pressure to bring mer- 
chandise out into the open ‘should be 
very strong; (2) excessive limitation of 
credit possibilities should be prevented 
in order to avoid a new flood of unem- 
ployment in primary, capital goods, and 
construction industries. It is the most 
urgent task of the moment to balance 


these two requirements and their ac- 


companying dangers very carefully and 
to find the right middle road. 

Returning to a description of what ac- 
tually is happening at the present time, 
it must be stated that momentarily, at 
least, the supply of goods, though un- 
even in various lines, is generally strong. 
Confidence in the Deutsche mark has 
increased accordingly. 

The future turn of events will depend 
on the credit policies pursued. The 
problems to be handled will remain dif- 
ficult even after August 8, after which 
date credit on inventory stock will again 
become possible. The first measures of 
credit limitation have been too strin- 
gent, and the credit-giving potential of 
the banks of course depends on the 
amount of bank deposits. It must be 
realized in this connection that the cur- 
rency reform of the Allied military gov- 
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ernments has left the banks without 
cash reserves of their own. They 
amount only to about 5 per cent of the 
very small deposits which were left af- 
ter the reform. It is further to be con- 
sidered that, contrary to former German 
practice, the banks are now required to 
keep 10 per cent of the money deposited 
with them as reserves with the so-called 
State Central Banks (Landeszentral- 
banken), which correspond roughly to 
the Federal Reserve Banks in the 
United States. . 

It is clearly apparent how little credit 
the German banks will be able to give. 
There.can be no doubt that the present 
credit volume is too small even for the 
reduced size of the German economic 
activities of today.” It will be better, 
however, to permit it to expand only 
very cautiously and only apace with the 
increase in economic activities as such. 


DANGERS TO THE CURRENCY 


The danger here is the same as that 
observed in other countries; namely, 
the start of the vicious cycle of unem- 
ployment, unemployment compensation, 
unbalanced budget, excessive increase 
-in taxation, loss of national credit, dis- 
ruption .of the currency. This series 
of progressive economic disasters shows 
how vitally necessary it is to direct the 
German credit policy attentively as'well 
as cautiously. Granted that there has 
to be a great deal of stringency in order 
to bring about harmony between exist- 
ing purchasing power and supply of 
goods, any exaggeration would start the 
-cataclysmic development just indicated. 
In other words, financial policy must 
enable primary industries, capital goods 
industries, and the construction indus- 
try to continue their operations. 

Another great danger for the cur- 


2 Financial experts believe that sufficient cur- 
rency and credit are now obtainable and that 
credit machinery is adequate. See New York 
Times, Oct. 2, 1948, p. 5—Epiror’s Nore, 


„ rency is equally real and must be coun- 


teracted. A turn of events similar to 
the one outlined above could be set in 
motion by unemployment resulting not 
from unsatisfied credit demands but 
from too radical a wiping out of the 
old money holdings in the first phases 
of the reform. The real source of 
danger here is the tremendous number 
of unemployable and partially handi- 
capped people mentioned earlier. A 
very considerable number among them 
have lived on the remainders of their 
Reichsmark holdings, which now have 
been for all practical purposes oblit- 
erated. There is only one solution to 
this problem. The necessary increase 
in public assistance payments must be 
balanced by drastic reductions of other 
public expenditures. Public works and 


` government .outlay for other types of 


material equipment are not excessive, 
however, because of lack of materials 
as well as of manpower. For this rea- 
son, a reduction in public expenditures 
can be achieved only by a reduction of 
governmental functions. Government 
activities which are now being per- 
formed must be restricted to those of 
absolute necessity. A great reform in 
public administration for purposes of 
simplification in all lines is imperative, 
if the currency reform is to succeed. 
Finally, the newly created money is 
threatened by unemployment based on 
still another source. Many people who 


‘are able to work stopped doing so be- 


cause they thought they were able to 
live on their Reichsmark holdings or on 
the proceeds of black market operations. 
A yet larger number drew pay from em- 
ployment without really turning out a 
fair amount of work, because the en- 
tangled money situation made normal 
business calculation impossible and be- 
cause the excessive taxes robbed em- 
ployers of any interest in mäking prof- 
its. Every employer felt that in the 


end every expenditure for overhead was 
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paid not by him but by the tax office. 
Currency reform, tax reform, and the 
simple fact that profits will be so small 
as to make important even-the few pen- 
nies which will be left over after the 
payment of taxes—all these will force 
loafers to ask for work and will force 
the employers to insist on maximum effi- 
ciency on the pari of a very restricted 
personnel: This will be a new source of 
unemployment which must be prevented 
by the creation of new job opportunities 
with maximum productivity. 


_ THE QUESTION OF PUBLIC WORKS 


There will be a great temptation to 
resort to public works as a way out. 
Considering the destruction of public 
property in Germany and the fact that 
no replacements in railways, roads, ca- 
nals, dams, and public buildings have 
been made over the last ten years, there 
-are plenty of possibilities along such 
lines. To a great extent such public 
works would require principally man- 
power and relatively little raw material. 
However, they would present such long- 
term investments that private loans 
could not be used for their financing 
even if the necessary credit capacity 
among private Investors did exist, un- 
less they could be secured for repay- 
ment periods extending over a number 
of decades. On the other hand, of 
course, tax receipts, in spite of the ex- 
isting very heavy taxation, will not be 


sufficient to take care of such expendi-’ 


tures. The burden of social security 
which the government will have to carry 
and the equalization of the burden of 
war losses which will be discussed below 
will make this impossible. 

A solution of this problem by any 
one method alone will not be possible. 
Public works, particularly the restora- 
tion of transportation and communica- 
tion lines, are urgently needed and must 
be financed on a long-term basis, It 


will be possible also to finance an im- 
portant part of the necessary clean-up 
work in the destzoyed areas if the 
equalization oi war losses is carried out. 
Even so, a large pert of reconstruction 
work will have to De financed by gov- 
ernment funds. Germany needs, there- 
fore, an unusual amount of truly long- 
term reconstruction loans. In order to 
build up a good credit reputation, how- 
ever, it will have to exercise greatest 
economy in the public household. 


MEETING THE SITUATION 


It has’ been mentioned before that in 
spite of this exceecingly dark picture, 
the persons in auchority are by no 
means discouraged. However, they will 
have to meet the sizuation with under- 
standing, and thew need assistance. 
That they can see the issues in their 
larger framework anl analyze them cor- 
rectly has been demonstrated by the 
following two measures passed by the 
Economic Council ir Frankfurt in con- 
junction with the cu-rency reform legis- _ 
lation: (1) the demobilization of the 
tremendous amount of government -em- 
ployment which resulted from the cen- 
tral administration of a planned econ- 
omy, and (2) the tax reform. These 
measures were unarimously submitted 
by the Economic Council to the mili- 
tary governments and will result in a 
revival of the will tc work and to save 
in the German population. It must be 
admitted, however, that the administra- 
tive reform so iar is only a fraction of 
what is heeded in this respect. 

The real foundations for the perma- 
nent improvement of German condi- 
tions will have to be laid within the 
next six months: Two tremendous de- 
cisions have to be made: (1) whether 
the reduction of all Reichsmark claims 
to 10 per cent should be changed to 20 
per cent so that the creditors would re- 
tain 20 per cent of their original claims, 


x 
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and (2) how to redistribute the burden 
of the losses which resulted from the 
war. : 


Tue CONVERSION QUOTA 


The first question is not only one of 
monetary character. An answer to it 
is not necessary only for future finan- 
cial and economic planning; it is im- 
portant also from the point of view of 
foreign policy. Finally, it is closely re- 
lated to the problem of the equalization 
of war losses. 

Little need be said regarding its 


monetary importance, because  obvi-. 


ously a doubling of the conversion 
quota of 10 per cent to one of 20 per 
cent would mean a 100 per cent in- 
crease of the currency volume. If the 
extraordinary reduction which has just 
been carried out was correct, such a 
coufse,of action would of course require 
certain limitations. At the danger of 
being repetitious it must be said again 
that it is hardly. indicated at the mo- 
ment to mention figures. If the rough 
estimates which have set the volume 
of circulating money in the three west- 
ern zones at RM 150,000,000,000 are 
correct, then the present volume of 
new currency cannot amount to more 
than 9,000,000,000 or 9,500,000,000 
Deutsche marks. 

This is certainly a maximum figure, 
because probably considerable parts of 
the claims which have been reported to 
the authorities for conversion will not 
be recognized as admissible bases of 
the conversion quota computation. In 
the general turmoil of the immediate 
postwar period, and due to the deteri- 
oration of taxpayer morale which re- 
sulted from excessive taxation, funds 
and claims have been accumulated 
which were not included in income tax 
returns and which will now lead to legal 
- difficulties for their owners. There is 
further the probability that large sums 


‘of Reichsmark holdings will simply not 


be brought to the notice of the authori- 
ties because the owners will want to 
avoid such consequences. It can be as- 
sumed for these reasons that the new 
money volume mentioned above is cer- 
tainly a maximum figure. 

Certainly an amount of between 9,- 
000,000,000 and 9,500,000,000 Deutsche 
marks is exceedingly small, even in re- 
lation to the very much reduced volume 
of German production. To double this 
amount would of course increase the 
credit business of the banks and would 
remove some of the reasons for concern 
over possible unemployment; however, 
it would achieve this only if the release 
of deposits were made dependent on the 
same conditions which existed before 
the increase. This means that precau- 
tionary measures would have to be used 
in order to assure that every amount 
withdrawn from the bank would be de- 


- voted to production and not to con- 


sumption. But this in turn would mean 
in practice that the individual owners 
of bank deposits, and particularly the 
holders of small savings deposits and 
other nonbusiness deposits, would have 
to be permitted to make disposition re- 
garding the second 10 per cent only in 
cases of emergency. The yearly with- 
drawal quotas for such purposes would 
have to be numerically fixed, for in- 
stance, at one-tenth of the total con- 
version quota. Finally, the conversion 
quotas seen as a whole would -have to 
be used exclusively for the financing of 
essential tasks. 

It can be imagined, for instance, that 
the use of the whole conversion quotas 
should be limited to expenditures for 
repair and construction of dwelling 
units. It seems superfluous to say much 
about the social significance of housing 
needs in our destroyed country. Over 
and beyond the latter, however, the eco- 
nomic advantages of such a use limita- 
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tion would lie in the fact that the con- - 


struction industry pays good wages, that 
it needs few imported raw materials, 
and that credit used for construction is 
turned into true capital. The gradual 
accumulation of savings later on would 
permit the conversion of such housing 
credits into mortgages. 


PREFERENTIAL TREATMENT DESIRABLE 


The suggestions made in this article 
are strictly personal ideas of the author 
and do not represent any official gov- 
ernment opinion. This must be par- 
ticularly stated here. On the other 
hand, it must be admitted that the 
author has a special purpose in mind 
in this presentation. 
known outside of Germany that the 
group of German experts who assisted 
in the planning of the currency reform 
—and among them this writer—have 
pleaded for a preferential treatment of 
small savings in the currency reform. 
They did so for reasons of social wel- 

fare as well as for economic reasons. 
= In the course of the preceding dis- 
cussion of the tax reform, the writer 
mentioned the incentive to save which 
would result from a tax decrease. Sav- 
ing was mentioned also on occasion of 


the discussion of the formation of new’ 


mortgage capital. The belief among 
the people in the soundness of saving 
therefore is essential for a recovery of 
the German economy. This belief has 
received a great shock through the fact 
that the owners of small savings were 
not sufficiently considered in the first 
steps of the currency reform. Every- 
body received a claim to full conversion 
of RM 60 into 60 Deutsche marks. 
This per. capita quota of fully converted 
money is, however, deducted from the 
sum total of the general conversion 
quota. If a man has a wife and two 
children, he received 240- Deutsche 
marks for RM 240; but under the cur- 


It is probably- 


rent regulation he must have had more 
than RM 2,400 in order to retain any- 
thing in excess of this full conversion 
quota. The majority of the Germans, 
however, Aad savings considerably 
smaller than that. Thus the full con- 
version qucta did not appear as any 
particular boon. That was why the 
German experts tried so hard to have 
this full conversion quota excluded from 
the computation of the general conver- 
sion quota. 

What matters now is to alleviate the 
shock which the belief in the soundness 
of saving has received. It is necessary, 
further, to restore the belief in the effec- 
tiveness of providing financial security 
for one’s old age to those who save 
in the form of small insurance policies. 
This writer therefore is of the opinion 
that it would be better not to give the 
second 10 rer cent of the general con- 
version quota indiscriminately to every 
owner of monetary claims, but in a 
graduated form according to the total 
amount of property owned and by giv- 
ing the amounts thus gained to the 
owners of small savings and small in- 
surance claims. ‘These amounts, how- 
ever, would have to be earmarked and 
frozen for considerable periods of time 
to be used for preliminary financing of 
essential investments, such as building 
construction. 

It would be tempting to expand the 
discussion of this topic over many 
pages, but unfortunately this is not pos- 
sible because of space limitations. At 
any rate, ore thing is certain: the be- 
lief in the soundness of saving and in 
social justice would be greatly strength- 
ened if such measures were taken. Of 
course, this would require on the part 
of the military government a readiness 
to interpret liberally the currency re- 
form legislation. In the opinion of 
this writer, financial dangers would not 
exist if reasonable precautions were 
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taken in the release of the conversion 
quotas. 


EQUALIZATION OF WAR LOSSES 


Pursuance of this thought necessarily 
leads to the problem of equalization of 
war losses among the population. It is 
perhaps known outside of Germany that 
the German experts were against a re- 
duction of German Reichsmark claims 
which would have left the creditors 
more than 20 per cent. One of the main 
reasons for this was that the many peo- 
ple who have claims for indemnification 
against. the government might have re- 
ceived the impression that the equaliza- 
tion of war losses would permit grant- 
ing them a higher percentage of their 
claims also. The same argument is 
valid in turn for the claims discussed 
above. Every claim in Reichsmarks 
must be brought into harmony with 
the limitations which will result from 
the equalization of war losses. 

One point which has been mentioned 
before must be stressed again because 
of its importance for the economically 
weak. Germany does not stand at the 
end of an inflationary period. Anybody 
who had only a little money actually 
had been able to purchase a number of 
goods and services, the prices of which 
had been held to prewar levels. It 
would be misleading to assume that for 
a man with little means RM 1,000 were 
not more than are now 100 Deutsche 
marks. Since this is not so, the own- 
ers of small savings are harder hit by 
the, currency reform than people of 
large means. l 

As to the so-called equalization of 
war losses, the basic philosophy is sim- 
ple. It was sheer accident whether a 


person lost his possessions in air raids . 


or not. To have been spared gives no 
legal claim to enjoy an advantage. It 
-was simply good luck. He, however, 
who lost everything or almost every- 


thing should not be punished on that 
account. It was not his fault, but un- 
deserved hardship. It is therefore the 
task of the national community to rec- 
tify: the unevenness of property holdings 


‘and economic disaster which have re- 


sulted from the bombing and the ex- 
pulsions: of the Germans from the east. 
The so-called equalization of war losses 
is intended to bring this about. 

If such a measure were not at- 
tempted, a great social revolution would 
certainly break out; because in the Brit- 
ish and American zones alone, one- 
fourth of the population are German 
refugees from the east. In addition to 
these there are millions of air-raid vic- 
tims to be taken care of. If these peo- 
ple alone were doomed permanently and 
unjustly to carry the brunt of war dam- 
ages, internal collapse would be the 
unavoidable outcome. For this reason ` 
the currency reform laws of the mili- 
tary governments provide that within 
six months the German legislative bod- 
les, i.e., in Bizonia the Economic Coun- ' 
cil, must enact laws regarding . the 
equalization of war losses. 


PROPERTY CONFISCATION PLANNED 


In the opinion of this writer, this will 
be the most important and the most far- 
reaching law which any legislature was 
ever charged to pass. The texts of the 
currency reform laws suggest that it is 
planned to take from the owners of non- 
monetary possessions a part of their 
property for purposes of redistribution. 
Of course it will be impossible to con- 
fiscate physically such parts of prop- 
erty in all cases, since the nonmonetary 
possessions which do not: have real 
estate character will consist largely of 
business enterprises. Such property 
will have to be taxed with yearly pay- 
ments in the form of interest or amor- 
tization. 


y 
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On paper this appears to be very sim- 
ple, but in reality it will be more com- 
plicated. According to the ability of 
the individual taxpayer and property 
owner, this confiscation will have to be 
graduated under consideration of social 
needs. ‘The practical basis for the com- 
putation of the confiscatory tax will 
have to be provided by reports of the 
owners of such nonmonetary possessions 
on their property and their own war 
losses, because they too will have suf- 
fered sizable losses of a monetary na- 


ture due to the currency reform. These 


reports will have to include all those 
monetary. claims against the Reich 
which have been wiped out by the cur- 
rency reform, and furthermore those 
holdings in Reichsmarks which have 
been reduced by ccnversion losses. To 
the extent that such losses will exceed 


‘the confiscatory tax to be levied for 


equalization purposes, the owners of 
nonmonetary property will have a claim 
of their own against the legal successors 


"to the Reich. To the extent to which 


the sum of such losses does not come up 
to the tax obligation of the owners, 
they will have to pay the difference. 
The situation is even more compli- 
cated than that, because all claims in 
Reichsmarks, without exception, have 
been subjected to conversion in the 
course of the currency reform. This 
was done against the advice of the Ger- 
man experts. Through this measure, 
owners of real estate and debtors have 
made gains resulting from the currency 
reform, which in turn will have to be 
taxed for equalization purposes. The 
work of a very large number of govern- 
ment officials, and, according to the 
opinion of this writer, also statistical 
assistance on the part of the United 
States Military Government, will be re- 
quired if the necessary computations 
for every individual case are to be 
worked out in a short time. In any 
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case, the goal must be the equal cov- 
erage of monetary and nonmonetary 
possessions. Care must be exercised, 


however, not to endanger the ability of 


going enterprises to continue operations. 
Otherwise the whole effort of currency 
reform and economic reconstruction 
would be wasted. 


CoNDITIONS FOR RECOVERY 


Personally, the writer of this paper 
does not believe that this partial prop- 
erty confiscation will yield enough to 
result in a true equalization of war 
losses. It will be necessary to limit 
the tax on enterprises to such a degree 
that they will be able to continue in 
business and to increase their profits 
gradually to such an extent as to per- 
mit the equalization of war losses out 
of normal tax receipts in supplementa- 
tion of the proceeds of me partial con- 
fiscation. 

Belief in the justice resulting from 


such an equalization of burdens, fair. 


treatment of the owners of small sav- 
ings, re-establishment of the purchasing 
power of the Deutsche mark—all these 


taken together can revive the German 


economy to such a degree that it will 
be able to yield a sufficiency of current 
taxes. In order to achieve such a state 
of affairs, however, three conditions will 
have to be met: 

1. We need raw material for con- 
sumer goods so that the German worker 
will be able to buy something for his 
pay even when the present German 
stocks have been exhausted. 

2. We need an opportunity to 
strengthen our exports to such ari ex- 
tent that we can, reasonably soon, pay 
for our imports of raw materials for 
consumer goods. 

3. We need a reduction of the costs 


of occupation, which in the three west- , 


ern zones consumes at least one-third of 
all German tax income. r 


x 
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In preparing this article the writer ated by the Marshall plan, the recon- 
is conscious of the fact that were it struction of German finances could not 
not for the world-wide: incentive cre- have been undertaken. 
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The State of German Agriculture 


By CONSTANTIN von DIETZE 


ERMAN agricultural production 

reached its height during the last 
fiscal year before the Second World 
War-—July 1, 1938 to June 30, 1939. 
Propaganda of that time attributed 
this to the effect of National Socialist 
agrarian policies, and even made some 


headway by this claim outside of: 


. Germany. But when we note that 
German agricultural production in- 
creased 16 per cent from 1924-25 to 


1928-29; 9 per cent during the de- 


pression years 1928-29 to 1933-34; 
and only 8 per cent from 1933-34 to 
1938-39 when the Nazi Reichsnähr- 
stand* was in action, we cannot help 
-= wondering if production would not have 
increased still more with different agrar- 
ian policies. 


NAZI AGRARIAN POLICY 


tion and were not acceptable to most 
of the people concerned. The price 
policy was not entirely popular, either, 
because from the very first it inter- 
fered considerably with agricultural 
management. ‘The relief in the price 
situation. after 1933, when deflation 
was replaced by inflationary measures, 
was strengthened by the fixing of some 
prices and was regarded as beneficial. 
But as industrialization became accel- 
erated, market regulations were aimed 
at making the farmer deliver prescribed 
quantities of produce at fixed prices 
which were lower than the prices that 
could be secured through illegal sales. 


- Farmers indeed trusted the Reichsnähr- 


The National Socialist policy was not ` 


designed solely to improve the condi- 
tion of agriculture existing from 1929 
to 1932, during depression and infla- 
tion, which was very unfavorable de- 
spite radical measures to control prices; 
it was designed rather to reach a funda- 
mental and permanent goal—to remove 
agriculture from the “free market” and 
“separate it from the capitalistic sys- 
tem.” It aimed to establish unchange- 
able fixed prices. The Reicksnährstand 
act prohibited farmers from mortgaging 
or selling their land, and destroyed the 
autonomy of the farm family in the 
matter of inheritance. 

These changes in inheritance and 
land laws were contrary to all tradi- 

1 Compulsory cartel of all producers and 
processors of foodstuffs.: regimenting output 
and distribution of agricultural products. 
Definition given in Heinz Paechter, Nazi- 


Deutsch: A Glossary of Contemporary Ger- 
man Usage, New York: Frederick Ungar, 1944, 
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stand to safeguard them against a re- 
currence of the heavy financial losses 
and dangers which they had suffered 
prior to 1933; but this feeling of se- 
curity was coupled with a deepening 
irritation at the increasingly more no- 
ticeable loss of independence. 

Nevertheless, agricultural production 
increased under the Nazi measures un- 
til 1939, although, as we have seen, at 
a slower rate. 

During the war years the volume of 
production was not fully maintained, 
but the decline was not considerable 
until 1944, despite the shortages in 
feed, artificial fertilizer, fuel, farm ma- 
chinery, and. other necessities. It can- 
not be denied that the Nazi wartime 
policy on foodstuffs, which stemmed 
from the marketing regulation of the 
Reichsnährstand, was, on the whole, 
successful, even considering the fact 
that it made its task easier by forci- 
bly requisitioning agricultural products 
from ‘occupied countries. 

Thus, at the end of the war German 
agricultural productivity was somewhat 
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lessened, especially through lowered 
productivity of the soil because of lack 
of fertilizer and cultivation, and through 
a heavy reduction in the stock of pigs; 
but the damages were not sọ heavy that 
it could not be hoped to overcome them 
in a few years. 


IN THE RUSSIAN ZONE 


In eastern Germany, military action 
in the first months of 1945 no doubt 
inflicted heavy losses on the ‘stock of 
cattle and caused other serious damage. 
From the country east of the Oder- 
Neisse we hear that vast stretches are 
lying completely fallow and doomed to 
turn into steppes because the popula- 
tion has left or been expelled. But we 
have no reliable statistical data. We 
‘are insufficiently informed even about 
the agricultural situation in the Rus- 
sian occupation zone. 

There is no doubt that agriculture in 
the regions east of the Elbe-Mulde, 
overrun by the Russian Army until the 
end of hostilities, has suffered consider- 
ably more than the parts of the states 
of Saxony and Thuringia, which were 
not occupied by the Russians until July 
1945, which states for centuries repre- 
sented the best in German agriculture. 
Throughout the Russian zone, the “land 
reform” that was suddenly and radically 
carried through in September 1945 has 
changed importantly not only the distri- 
bution of property but also the condi- 
tions of production. In the summer of 
1945 about 33 per cent-of the agricul- 
tural land in this zone belonged to 
estates having more than a hundred 
hectares,?"and formerly very well tech- 
` nically equipped and organized. In 
1946 only 5 per cent of the land was 
in operating units’of more than a hun- 
dred hectares, and these were govern- 
ment operated as experimental and 
- model farms.’ Thus, more than 25 per 


2 A hectare (abbreviation ha.) js equivalent 
to roughly 21% acres; exactly 2.471 acres. 


cent of the total farmlands were arbi- 
trarily distributed in small units to new 
operators, who in many cases had nei- 
ther the necessary farm equipment nor 


-adequate knowledge. There is no doubt 


that this procedure has reduced produc- 
tion considerably, but due to the lack 


‚of trustworthy statistics, it is possible 


to give exact figures. 

In addition, this “land reform” is 
characterized by a general uncertainty 
concerning the law. Not only were 
lands and chattels expropriated without 
indemnifying the former proprietors, 
but all other possessions were taken 
from them also without any legal justi- 
fication and they were deported. Many 
of them, among whom were proved ad- 
versaries of the Nazi regime, were even 
arrested and imprisoned. 

As can be readily understood, the 
feeling spread quickly among the 
smaller farmers that this denial of legal 
protection would not be confined to the 
large landowners, but would extend to 
themselves as well. Thus the produc- 
tion of the farmers in the Soviet zone 
has been increased by the fear of .re- 
prisals. But all those strong motives 
are lacking which impel a farmer who 
feels secure in the possession of his ` 
legal rights to take care of his farm 
and to improve it for the benefit of his 
family and his descendants. 

In addition, in 1947 an unusual 
drought struck agricultural production 
in the Soviet zone. In many cases the 
required deliveries could not be made 
from the crops, and to avoid very heavy 
punishment, the farmers availed them- 
selves of the alternative of delivering 
cattle. It is therefore not surprising if, 


-according to some news reports, there 


has been a further great decrease in the 
stock of cattle of Saxony and Thuringia 
which had already been drained to fill _ 
gaps in Mecklenburg-Pomerania and 
Brandenburg. We have no exact in- 
formation as to the total amount of this 
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decline, and since we have learned it 
in confidence it would be irresponsible 
to indicate the source, as we would ex- 
pose our authority to unforeseeable dan- 
gers. 

It seems that food shortages in the 
Soviet zone are greater on the whole in 
the country than in the cities. This was 
true in Russia during the collectiviza- 
tion in 1930-32; because of ruthless 
requisitioning of agricultural products, 
millions of people starved to death in 
the villages but not in the cities. 


LAWS AND PRODUCTION IN WESTERN 
GERMANY 


In western Germany no such radical 
changes, affecting production and the 
traditional system of agrärian property, 
have taken place as in the area of Rus- 
sian domination. Laws on land reform 
(enacted in some states in 1946 but not 
yet put into effect) give evidence of an 
effort to meet the requirements of a 
government based on law. In any case, 
they concern only relatively small areas 
in western Germany, because in most of 
the states, enterprises with more than a 
hundred hectares occupy less than 5 per 
cent of the arable lands; even in the 
region of their greatest number, in 
Lower Saxony and Schleswig-Holstein, 
they occupy little more than 10 per 
cent. Nevertheless, the political pres- 
sures which produced land reform laws 
posthaste, have had a certain effect on 
the feeling of legal security, and efforts 
have been turned away from the more 
important and promising agrarian meas- 
ures, such as the working out of just 
principles governing the use of agricul- 
tural lands for social distribution which 
is unavoidable in view of the millions 
of exiled and bombed-out persons. 

Instead of increasing again, produc- 
tion in western Germany has decreased 
still more since the war. The decrease 
which had begun toward the end of the 
war was greatly accelerated in 1945 by 
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the disorganization of all communica- 
tions and the deterioration of the food 
situation. Since then there has been 
no recovery. The continuous lack of 
fertilizers and other necessary equip- 
ment has made it impossible to increase 
the harvests. Requisitions by the au- 
thorities and feed shortages have fur- 
ther reduced the cattle stock. On the 
basis of bookkeeping records and state- 
ments by our best agricultural experts 
we can state that agricultural produc- 
tion in western Germany was 30 per 
cent lower in 1946-47 than in 1938-39. 
We find increased production- of vege- 
tables, but this is of little avail in view 
of the sharp reduction in pig stock and 
the low level of grain crops. 


IMPOSSIELE REGULATIONS 


There is no doubt that the farmers 
of western Germany have not delivered 
all of their product through the legally 
prescribed channels in recent years. If 
they had done so, a large proportion of 
the German population would literally 
have starved to death, and the agricul- 
tural enterprises could not have ac- 
quired the most urgently needed means 
of production. We do not know how 
much of the production was given to 
friends and relatives out of kindness, 
how much was bartered for fertilizer, 
fuel, nails, or shoes, or how much was 
sold on the black market for Reichs- 
mark and at what prices. Contracts. 
made according to legal prices present 
a very unfavorable picture; but they do 
not tell us much, because the losses 
shown may have been canceled by the 
illegal sale of a few tons of grain or 
potatoes or a few pounds of butter. 
„It would not be right to accuse all 
German farmers of disobedience or law- 
lessness because they have not fully 
discharged the requisitions imposed on 
them by law or by the authorities. 
There are certainly some, perhaps even 
many, farmers who have broken the 
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law for filthy lucre and have sought to 
take personal advantage of the sad food 
situation. That may be true also of 
some large landowners, although as a 
rule it is much more difficult for them 
to choose illegal ways and escape pun- 
ishment too. But such behavior, though 
blameworthy, is not what is important. 
As a matter of fact, the laws and regu- 
lations that could not possibly be 
obeyed meant the continuation of an 
even harsher food control than during 
the war; but under still more difficult 
conditions, full compliance with them 
would have left the farmer and his fam- 
ily, their relatives and friends, in need 
and would have made it impossible to 
operate the farms, because without the 
illegal barter of foodstuffs the abso- 
lutely necessary means of production 
could not be obtained. 

The pending currency reform coupled 
with larger imports of foodstuffs will 
probably soon put an end to the present 
situation. It is to be devoutly hoped 
that the repeal of the farm inheritance 
law, announced by the Control Council 
at the beginning of 1947, will be quickly 
followed by the removal of other essen- 
tial features of National Socialist agrar- 
jan policies. Especially, instead of the 
separation “of agriculture from the capi- 
talistic system,” which was the aim of 
the market regulations of the Reichs- 
nährstand, German agriculture should 
be reinstated in a well-regulated market 
economy. In order to picture the situ- 
ation in which western German agricul- 
ture will enter this process which is so 
significant, often painful no doubt, yet 
necessary for future prosperity, we can- 
not utilize recorded receipts and ex- 
penditures of money during the last few 
years. We must take the quantities of 
agricultural products which probably 
will be sold in the years to come, and 
the quantities of means- of production 
to be bought at prices which in former 
times we considered as relatively nor- 


mal. The years 1934-36 offer the best 
basis for that, and then we would fore- 
cast, let us say for the years 1948 to 
1950, the figures shown in Table 1. - 


THE FARMER’S PREDICAMENT 


At the low level of production ‘which 
may be expected for 1948-50, it is prob- 
able that the excess of income over op- 
erating expense will not even be suffi- 
cient to pay taxes and interest at the 
rates prevailing in 1934-36. Conse- 
quently, the independent farmers and 
their families will not have a penny in 
cash left for their living. 

That is an unbearable condition. In 
an impoverished country it is not pos- 
sible to meet the situation by raising 
the prices of agricultural products. Be- 
sides, radical price policies would shut 
out the German economy from a highly 
desirable participation in the interna- 
tional division of labor. Only an in-. 
crease of production and, incidentally, 
of marketable products to at least the 
prewar level provides the way out. In 
our calculations we have therefore al- 
lowed for the modest increase of 12 per 
cent in operating expenses; the prewar 
production levels can be reached only 
by increased expenditures, especially 
since we have to make up for lost ef- 
forts and expenses, Until such a level 
can be reached, German agriculture— 
like the entire German economy—can- 
not manage without large-scale capital 
aid. 

This situation is widely known 
throughout the world, and therefore we 
need not fear that our statement will 
be considered inappropriate. In a very 
gratifying way, financial help has al- 
ready been granted. The question 
arises,‘ therefore, how it shall be used 
for the greatest benefit to German 
agriculture. 

We have not forgotten the fatal con- 
sequences of the sudden indebtedness 
assumed at too high rates of interest, 
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TABLE 1—Ovurpur or WEST GERMAN AGRICULTURE 
1934-36 COMPARED WITH ESTIMATES FOR 1948-50 


78 
Rye 140 
Wheat 280 
Oats 40 
Barley 120 
Total grain 
Potatoes 150 
‚Sugar beets 100 
Vegetables 110 
Fruit . 380 
Grapes 160 
Total root crops, etc. 
Total crops (except legumes and oleagi- - 
nous fruits) 
Pigs _ 570 
Beet cattle 390 
Calves 90 
Sheep i 10 
Slaughter animals 
Milk 
Animals and animal products except 
poultry, eggs, and wool) 
Total value of products a 
‚Operating expenditures (excluding 
wages of operators and members. of 
their families) 
Gross profit 
Taxes 215 
Interest 250 
Net profit 


which in. 1924-28 drained from Ger- 
man agriculture almost the entire fruits 
of its very noteworthy increase in pro- 
duction. This sudden increase of in- 
debtedness by an amount, equal to that 
which it had taken many decades prior 
to 1914 to reach, was caused very 


Value of Sales in Million Marks 


Percentage 
Changes 
‘ (Estimated) 
1934-36 1943-50 (estimated) 
580 405 — 30 
210 +40 
200 0 
_65 -+50 
380 0 
-60 0 
900 1,015 
1,480 1,420 |, 
240 —40 
290 —25 
70. —20 
9 —10 
1,960 709 
960 _ 770 —20 
2,020 1,479 
3,500 2,900 
2,200 2,500 +12 
1,300 400 
465 
835 


largely by taxes nearly four times as 
high as in 1913. 


A SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


This will teach us how to avoid a 
repetition of disastrous error. Until “ 
German agricultural production has 


x 


reached its prewar levels, relief should 
be given by avoiding the imposition of 
taxes as far as possible, and perhaps 
even by relinquishing interest charges. 
Ministers of finance, in agreement with 
this plan, should receive funds direct 
from the amounts furnished from 
abroad. This should enable them to 
manage without the usual tax, receipts 
from agriculture, and also should en- 
able them to aid in the improvement 
of agriculture, for instance by expedit-. 
ing the reallotment of farmlands,’ by 
improving agricultural schools, by es- 


3 Flurbereinigung: Literally, “cleaning of the 
agricultural land.” Here it refers to an effort 
through new allotment to unite small parcels 
of land to form larger units. This reform, 
regulated by various laws and ordinances, has 
` been going on in Germany for more than a 
hundred years, without being completed. 
Most of the laws require that a majority of 
the community must agree before such a 
measure can be introduced. The division into 
many small parcels of land, often very small 
ones, has many disadvantages. One farmer 
may cultivate widely separated lots, and he 
spends much time in going from one to an- 
other; much ground is lost through the many 
boundary lines, and quarrels and lawsuits con- 
cerning the boundaries are numerous. Cf. K. 
Wittich, “Zusammenlegung der Grundstiicke,” 
in Handwörterbuch der Staatswissenschaften 
(Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1901), 2nd ed., Vol. 7, 
pp. 1033 ff.—Transtator’s NOTE. 
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tablishing experimental and model 


- farms, and by furthering farmers’ as- 


sociations and improved methods of 
marketing. 

The central government should, how- 
ever, refrain from telling the farmers 
in detail what they should produce and 
how they should use the means at their 
disposal. If the operators are allowed 
to make these decisions for themselves, 
merely aided by expert advice, the best 
results will most likely be obtained in 
the long run, and in addition the Ger- 
man farmers will learn to think and act 
independently after the years of au- 
thoritarian regimentation. This will be 
the best way to avoid the danger that 
these farmers will ever again be used 
as submissive tools of a doleful regime. 

By such a program the German farm- 
ers and their representatives can be 
prevented from seeking a solution of 


_ their problem through measures result- 


ing in increased prices. We want to 
see the re-entry of a strengthened Ger- 
man agriculture in a world market econ- 
omy which will enable all participating 


‚economies to recover as quickly as pos- 


sible from the war damage and make 


.even the path for peaceful politics, as 


this will avert the rise of autarky which 
might serve in preparing for new wars. 
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Transportation in Postwar Germany 


By Fritz Buscu 


ERMANY’S transportation system 

has to a great extent been de- 
stroyed by the war. Although its ca- 
pacity has thus been .considerably re- 
duced, the task of transporting passen- 
gers is considerably bigger than it was 
in, let us say, 1936. There are a variety 
of reasons for this change: more people 
are living in a smaller area, millions of 
them have no fixed residence, other mil- 


French zone also progresses noticeably 


from day to day. 3ut connections with 


lions live. far from their jobs, and a- 


large percentage of the inhabitants 
travel in an endless search for food. On 
the other hand, the amount of freight to 
be transported is considerably smaller, 
proportionate to the slump in industry, 
and estimated at hardly 50 per cent of 
that of the prewar period. But the fa- 
cilities are not sufficient to transport 
even this amount. There is an enor- 
mous gap, therefore, between the job to 
be done and the capacity of the trans- 
portation system. The latter has to be 
used, therefore, in the most economical 
way, and the present capacity raised by 
all means available. 

The partition of Germany into four 
zones was a terrible blow to communica- 
tions. Instead of a single economic and 
‘ transportation area, it set up four sepa- 
rate regions each governed by its own 
legislation. At the beginning, in par- 
ticular, the movement of passengers and 
freight from one zone to another was 
possible only under the greatest diffi- 
culty. -© There was an almost complete 
absence of any unified direction in 
transportation matters. The original 
intention of the victorious powers to 
organize transportation as a unit was 
not realized, for political reasons. Only 
the merger of the British and American 
zones unified transportation, at least in 
this area. The collaboration with the 


the Russian zone ate as difficult as ever. 


ORGANIZATION OF TRANSPORTATION 


The organization of -the transporta- 
tion system in the four different zones 
took different roads. In the American 
zone and later in the British zone the 
tendency prevailed zo weld the different 
carriers of traffic Into a unit. The same 
tendency is shown in the Russian zone, 


‘only more marked. As early as June 


1945, the Soviet Military Administra- 
tion ordered the establishment of a cen- 


` tral administration or the Government 


Railway (Reichsbakn) in the Russian 
zone. One month ater the setting up 
of a central administration for all trans- 
portation facilities was ordered, and 
three subordinate divisions created, for 
railroad, weterway, and highway trans- 
portation. 

In the winter of 1946 the most essen- 


. tial functions, such as the organiza- 
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tional, personnel, and financial func- 
tions, were removed from the individual 
carriers and joined with the correspond- 
ing departments of the central adminis- 
tration. The increased unification which 
resulted was secured at the expense of 
the different carriers. to which only the 
actual management remained. 
Meanwhil2 the former central ad- 
ministration for transportation has been 
merged, under the title of the General 
Transportation Administration, with the 
German Economic Commission of the 
Russian occupation zone. In the rela- 
tionship between the general manage- 


ment of the railroads and the General X 


Transportation Administration, a retro- 
gression has again manifested itself in a 
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tendency to strengthen the position of 
the railroad management. 

Transportation in the American zone 
was very early concentrated under a 
General Director, under whom the Gov- 
ernment Railway assumed a relatively 
independent position. In the British 
zone a central head was lacking at first. 
There were four general offices for the 
four different types of carriers. 

Following the economic union of the 
two zones an organizational merger of 
the transportation administrations took 
place at the end of 1946. Asa result of 
a provisional agreement on the creation 
of a German transportation administra- 
tion, an Executive Council for trans- 
portation was created with its seat in 
Bielefeld, while separate offices were set 
up for the administration of the differ- 
ent branches of traffic. 

When the Economic Council and the 
Executive Committee in Frankfurt were 
created-in the fall of 1947, the reor- 
ganization of the whole economic ad- 
ministration in the Combined Economic 
Area brought about a further change in 
the organization of the transportatibn 
administration and the railroads. By a 
new law the Transportation Administra- 
tion in Offenbach was created, besides 
other economic administrations. In the 
interest of unified planning and direc- 
tion, a bill now under discussion would 
merge the former separate main trans- 
portation offices for railroad, highway, 
inland waterway, and ocean transporta- 
tion with the Transportation Adminis- 
tration, but in such a way that rail- 
way and highway transportation man- 
agement would remain independent and 
unchanged in organization. The Gov- 
ernment Railway would thus retain its 
character of an independent enterprise. 
Supervision and management are sepa- 
rated in such a manner that the Direc- 
. tor of Transportation, besides duties of 
representation, is given supervision over, 
and a general power to give directions 


to, the Government Railway, while ‘the 
General Director of the latter manages 
it and supervises the railroads not owned 
by the government. A new manage- 
ment organ, an executive committee, is 
introduced into the organization of the 
Government Railway. The functions of 
this committee will be fixed by a new 
railway act. 

In the French zone the lines of the 
Government Railway were transferred 
to the states, but organized as a single 
company, the shares of which are 
owned by the three states. The com- 
pany is directed by an executive com- 
mittee consisting of delegates from the 
states. The actual management is in 
the hands of a general administration. 
The merger of the waterway and high- 
way systems into unified administrative 
agencies is still in the beginning stage. 

By and large, the organization of 
transportation in Germany still offers a 
very variegated picture. 


PLANNING 


While in normal times the choice of 
means of transportation was regulated 
by the quality of the facilities and the 
cost, which brought about a very healthy 
balance among the carriers, today a 
central co-ordination of traffic becomes 
more and more necessary. This takes 
a broad view of the traffic requirements 
and distributes it among the different 
carriers and over different seasons. To- 
day such planning determines the se- 
quence in which goods will be trans- 
ported, which goods have priority, and 
which must be deferred. For this pur- 
pose a special priority list has been 
drawn up in all zones during the last 
year. This list determines in what se- 
quence transport facilities for certain 
goods have to be provided. At the top 
of the list are: Class I, military and oc- 
cupation traffic; Class II, foodstuffs and 
fertilizers; Class III, coal and necessi- 
ties for the operation of the mines; 
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Class IV, import, export, and transit 
goods. | 

The passenger service is also subject 
to certain restrictions. The lack of 
locomotives and coal prevents the op- 
eration of as many passenger trains as 
would be necessary to meet the travel 
needs, which at times are very heavy. 
In order to make essential professional 
and business travel certain, admission 
tickets for certain express trains are 
issued to certain groups. 


RAILROADS 


War damages and reconstruction 


In 1920 the railroads then belonging 
.to the individual German states were 
united in a single system. That was the 
foundation of the German Government 
Railway, which, with nearly 700,000 
employees (as of 1939), was one of the 
biggest transportation systems of the 
world until the end of the last war. 
Today in the Combined Economic Area 
there are about 500,000 persons active 
‚in the service of the Government Rail- 
way, in the Soviet zone 240,000, and in 
the French zone 60,000. The tracks in 
use in the Combined Economic Area 
` have ‘a total length of about 25,000 
kilometers; in the Russian zone about 
13,000 km.; 'and in the French zone 
about 5,000 km. In addition there are 
some private railroads and local narrow- 
gauge railroads; in the western zones 
they number about 150, with tracks of 
a total length of about 5,000 km. 
When the German collapse occurred 


in the spring of 1945, the network of the. 


Government Railway, which had for- 
merly been so efficient, had been de- 
stroyed to a large extent. The destruc- 
tion of numerous bridges, especially the 
big constructions spanning the channels 
and the large Rhine, Main, Weser, and 
Danube rivers, had caused the former 
effective and continuous network to dis- 
integrate into a multitude of sections 


which even lacked telephone connections 
with one another. ‘The rolling stock 
was dispersed all over Europe by the 
end of the war. Even now a-consid- 
erable pörtion of the freight cars of 
the German Government Railway are 
abroad, while about 30 per cent of the 
cars in Germany are foreign. Much of 
this stock was taken out of Germany 
after the end of the war and is still 
abroad. 

The war destruction was particularly 
heavy and lasting in the bizonal area of 
western Germany. More than 2,300 
bridges were destroyed besides 3,000 
km. of tracks, 12,800 switches, 1,600 
signal booths, and nearly ' 5,000 main 
signals. The cars that were left in Ger- 
many were greatly damaged, too. There 
were hardly any freight cars with whole 
roofs, and no passenger cars with win- 
dow panes or upholstery. 

After the numerous sections had been 
reconnected, gradually and with the as- 
sistance of the occupation authorities, 
and after the different offices of the 
Government Railway had started to 
function again, a relatively quick re- 
covery occurred until the fall of 1946. 
The following winter, which was excep- 
tionally severe with Siberian tempera- 
tures, set the service back again. But 
since July 1947 the reconstruction is 
progressing satisfactorily. 

The great shortage of building mate- 
rials of any kind and the scarcity of la- 
bor have considerably handicapped the 
rebuilding of the railroad properties. 
Seventy per cent of the damages to the 
roadbed have been removed; 90 per 
cent of the destroyed bridges have been 
rebuilt (a third of them permanently); 
90 per cent of the destroyed or dam- 
aged signal booths have been repaired 
(about half of them permanently). The 
same holds true for telephone cables and 
wires, damages to which have been re- - 
paired up to 85 per cent, or a total of 
270,000 km. A great part of the round- 
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houses and repair shops of the Govern- 
ment Railway are in workable order. 

But much remains to be done. Be- 
sides the removal of the remaining dam- 
ages, there is still the replacement of 
makeshifts by permanent constructions, 
especially bridges, which still must be 
crossed at low speeds. They are great 
obstacles to traffic, as are the single- 
track bridges. Not only the round- 
houses but all the other shop buildings 
must be put in order. In the mainte- 
nance shops of the Government Rail- 
way 60 per cent of the damage to turn- 
tables, stalls, and repair shops still has 
to be removed. Among the traffic build- 
ings a large number of station houses 
and a considerable number of ware- 
houses and loadirig platforms must -be 
rebuilt. 


Passenger traffic in west Germany 


Since the Government Railway re- 
ceived priority over other industries, the 
traffic conditions in western Germany 
have been improving slowly but steadily. 
The passenger, cars are no longer in as 
good a condition as before. The dam- 


ages caused them by the war can be re- 


moved only gradually, and most of the 
modern four-axle cars for express trains 
are used in the occupation traffic. Any- 
way, all passenger cars in operation in 
western Germany now have window 
panes—a’ noteworthy progress in com- 
parison with the immediate postwar pe- 
riod, when the window openings could 
be closed only with a makeshift cover 
or cardboard. 

Besides the slow locals, we find in 
western Germany, even for civilian pas- 
sengers, a great number of express trains 
on all the important ‘stretches from 
Hamburg to the Ruhr, to Frankfurt, or 
to Munich, and from the Ruhr to Han- 
over, South Germany, and so forth. 
‘Some of these trains again have sleep- 
ers.and diners for official or business 
travelers. 


One can no longer speak of passenger 
traffic between Bizonia and the Russian 
occupation zone. The only connection 
between Bizonia and Berlin is main- 
tained by a pair of express trains, which 
run by way of Brunswick-Magdeburg. 
They take three times as long as be- 
fore, namely nine hours, for a trip from 
Hanover to Berlin. Carrying some 
1,200 passengers, they are hopelessly 
overcrowded, because the traffic be- 
tween west and east Germany is much 
too heavy to be taken care of by one 
train in each direction daily. This PD- 
train 111/112 often stands for hours at 
the border, until the tired passengers, 
who simply want to travel from one 
part of Germany to another, are herded 
through the passport control. 

Today there are no passenger trains 
from Hamburg to Berlin, where for- 
merly the so-called Flying Hamburger 
ran, a speed car with a speed of 160 km. 
per hour. From Berlin to southern and 
southwestern Germany, by way of Halle 
and Leipzig, where until the end of the 
war a great‘ number of express trains 
ran, there is no passenger traffic across 
the zone boundaries. 


Speed of passenger trains 


The speed of the trains in western 
Germany does not equal that of former 
days. An express train from Hanover 
to Cologne, which used to take five 
hours, now takes about seven. The 
slower speed is due to the fact that 
many makeshift bridges make a slow- 
ing down necessary. The inadequate 
maintenance of the tracks and the cars 
and the often very poor quality of the 
coal for the locomotives also tend to 
add to the time required. 

In these passenger trains the German 
people crowd together in a way abso- 
lutely unknown before. Day after day 
an enormous number of persons travel 
by rail from one part of Germany to 
another despite the double price of the 
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fare, hoping to find an advantageous 
opportunity to buy or barter some- 
thing. That is the only way to explain 
why in western Germany twice as many 
passengers are transported monthly, in 
half as many trains, compared with 
1936. (In January 1948 there were 131 
million passengers carried.) 

In other zones of Germany travel 
conditions are generally still worse. 
There are few express trains in the 
Soviet zone for general traffic. A D- 
train between Halle and Berlin used to 
take about two hours for this distance 
of 160 km.; today an express train 
takes nearly five hours, while an ordi- 
nary local takes even six to seven hours. 
The specially long times in the Soviet 
zone are a consequence of the single- 
track traffic, as on nearly all the main 
lines the second track has been removed 
and taken away as reparations, 

A lowering of the speed and the 
simultaneous reduction of the number 
of cars have become necessary because 
the locomotives in the eastern zone have 
to burn lignite coal found there. The 
soft coal of Upper Silesia is not avail- 
able any more for Germany, and the 
coal mined in the Ruhr district is used 
in the west German area alone. A con- 
siderable number of usable locomotives 
have been sent to eastern or southeast- 
ern Europe. Furthermore, the poor 
maintenance of the passenger cars in 
the Russian zone is striking; thrée years 
after the end of the war, most of them 
do not yet have complete sets of window 
panes. 

In the French zone the situation is 
similar to that in Bizonia. There is 
still a passport control at the boundary, 
but passenger traffic is found on all lines 
between the bizonal area and the French 
zone and is little hampered by the con- 
trol measures. 


Freight cars and traffic 


The freight traffic performance de- 
pends, above all, on the number of 
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usable cars. Of the more than 700,000 
freight cers at the start of the war, 
only about 450,000 are left within the 
four zones. The share of western Ger- 
many is ebout 320,000, of which only 
about 235,000 are usable. 
are very much run down. The average 
number of cars damaged daily is ex- 
tremely high, and they cannot be made 


on account of the present great short- 
age of spare parts and materials. With 
a weekly repair quota of 35,000 to 
40,000 freight cars, each car has to go 
to the shcps every five or six weeks. 
The poor condition of the freight’ cars 
shows, toc, in the frequent hotboxes 
that hamper operations. 

Of the 235,000 usable freight cars in 
western Germany, 70,000 are so-called 
G-cars, i.e. box cars with a carrying ca- 
pacity of 15 tons; 90,000 are O-cars 
(gondolas) with carrying capacities of 
15, 20, and 26.5 tons; there are 15,000 
flat cars of different kinds, 25,000 tank 
cars, and 2,009 refrigerator cars. The 
rest are spacial cars of the types that 
the Goverrment Railway always car- 
ried, from teavy freight cars with car- 
rying capacities up to 160 tons and 
eighteen axes to cars for bulky freight 
such as coal and grain, dump cars, etc. 

If one tekes into consideration that 
with a stock of 90,000 open cars 10,000 
of them have to be ready daily for the 
shipment of coal in the Ruhr district 
and in the -ignite region of Cologne, it 
becomes ev.dent that since a car re- 
quires abou: 6.5 days for a trip going 
and coming, other freight cannot count 
much on the use of O-cars. Altogether 
in western Germany about 36,000 
freight cars are ready for loading daily. 
The demand for cars, which is of course 
higher thar. the actual need, now 
amounts to 50,000 to 60,000 cars daily. 
Freight trains with weights up to 1,000 
tons transported 133 million tons in 
1947 and covered a distance of 82 mil- 
lion km., a distance only a third shorter 


These cars ' 


- usable again without the greatest effort, . 
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than that covered in the same area in 
1936. In -comparison, the traffic ac- 
complishments in the Russian occupa- 
tion zone are considerably lower. 


Locomotives 


In Germany both freight and passen- 
ger trains are generally pulled by steam 
engines. Only in Bavaria are large sec- 
tions of the main lines operated elec- 
trically. Electric trains were formerly 
found also on some lines in central Ger- 
many. But after the war all the rail- 
road electric plants, poles, and over- 
head conduits were dismantled and the 
electrical engines were taken away. 

There are in Germany still about 
25,000 locomotives. Of these, 15,000 
are in Bizonia, only 7,000 being usable. 
That is a number which, although it 
has been slowly increasing in the past 
year, is hardly sufficient for moving the 
trains required to meet the traffic de- 
mands today. The conditions in the 
Soviet occupation zone are still worse; 
in July 1947 only 2,500 steam locomo- 
tives were usable out of more than 
7,000. In the French zone about 750 
out of 1,750 are in use. 


Repairs and new construction 


Since an increase of rolling stock 
through new freight car construction is 
possible only to a limited degree and 
over a long period on account of the 
shortage of raw materials, and since the 
building of locomotives is prohibited by 
the occupying powers, any quick in- 
crease of the stock is possible only 
through repairs of freight cars and 
locomotives which have been discarded 
on account of damages. A number of 
such repair programs with strictly de- 
fined goals were drawn up and success- 
-fully executed, although this meant over- 
coming considerable difficulties. Any 
great expansion of the repair job, a pre- 
requisite for an increase of usable ve- 
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hicles, by our own efforts is impossible 
today unless a number of essential con- 
ditions are changed. 

The Government Railway has a per- 
sonnel very eager to work, which is now 
working forty-eight hours a week and 
more, whenever possible. The machine 
shops of the railway and those of in- 
dustry have the necessary capacity to 
master an enlarged repair program. 
What has hampered repairs up to now 
is lack of fuel, materials, and spare 
parts. There is a lack also of protective 
clothing and -work shoes, to enable the 
workers in the shops to do their job. 
And, finally, we lack a productive labor 
force to be able to increase repairs. The 
still desperate food situation causes 
continuous unrest among the workers, 
minor strikes, and soldiering on the job. 
Only if all these difficulties are removed 
can a drastic increase in the efficiency 
of the railroads in moving passengers 
and freight be reached by means of an 
expansion of the repairs of vehicles 
which exist but are useless for the time 
being. 

In the long run, new construction of 
freight cars is necessary to ease the 
tense freight car situation and to lighten 
the burden of the repair shops. Just 
recently the first installment of an order 
for the construction of 3,000 spacious 
open freight cars with a carrying ca- 


pacity of 26.5 tons went to five different 


plants. 

We would be greatly relieved, even 
though far from adequately, if the 
30,000 freight cars provided for in the 
Marshall plan could be imported this 
year, 


INLAND SHIPPING 


Damage and reconstruction 


Inland shipping furnishes the most 
important means of mass transporta- 
tion in western Germany next to the 
railroads. Last year it carried about 
one-eighth, or about 16 million tons, of 
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~ 


the amount of goods shipped by the 
Government Railway. 

About 4,500 km. of the about 7,700 
km. of navigable waters of Germany 
(in the boundaries of 1937) are in the 
western zones. By the end of the war 
practically none was navigable for dis- 
tances of any lergth. Navigation was 
-hampered by the high number of wrecks 
and especially by the ruins of many 
blasted bridges. In.the Rhine area 
alone, 194 out of 197 bridges were de- 
stroyed. The destruction in the west 
German canals was also important; 355 
of their 395 bridges were destroyed by 
bombs or by blasting. However, most 
of the complicated operational ma- 
chinery of the waterways, such as locks, 
spillways, and pump and hydraulic sta- 
tions, remained undamaged. 

By the end of 1947, 320 of the 900 
destroyed bridges had been completely 


or temporarily repaired and 2,400 of: 


the 3,000 sunk vessels had been sal- 
vaged. The removal of obstacles from 
the navigation channels, such as wrecks 
and remnants of bridges, has increased 
still further the efficiency of the ship- 
ping capacity of waterways. "We may 
count on the fact that this year the re- 
_ maining one-way stretches will again 
carry a double line of traffic. 


Traffic and water level 


Climatic conditions have been most ` 


disadvantageous since the collapse. The 
unusual floods in February 1947 in- 
creased the already existing damages. 
The unusual ice condition from Decem- 


ber 1946 to the end of March 1947. 


paralyzed shipping on nearly all the 
waterways. The drought of the fol- 
lowing summer caused considerable 
losses too on account of the low water 
level. 

Compared with the figures for 1937, 
the water traffic of today is relatively 
small. The freight traffic in the most 
. important ports of the British zone dur- 


ing the best months (July and August 
1947) reached only about 4C per cent 
of earlier turnover. Figured for the 
whole yezr and for the bizonal area, 
this means only 25-30 per cent of the 
1937 traffic. But in comparison with 
1946 a considerable improvement has - 
taken place. The average time for a 
round trip of the Inland vessels in 1946 
was more than twice that of the pre- 
war period, but it has improved consid- 
erably as z consequence of the cleaning- 
up work, and today lags only a little 
over a third behind normal, 


Capacity ef feet 


The following figures show the com- 
parative status of shipping on the 
Rhine, the west German canals, and the 
Weser: Barge tonnage, prewar 3.6 mil- 


lion tons; 1947, 1.65 million tons. 
Tugs, prewar 310,000 hp.; 1947! 
155,000 h>. Freighters (self-propel- 
ling), prewar 300,000 hp.; 1947, 
200,000 hr. 


The loss is therefore very great. It 
is of still greater importance that, on 
the average, 10-15 per cent of the 
barges and 25-30 per cent of the tugs 
and freightars are out of commission for 
necessary repairs. Besides, there are on 
all the waterways of the bizonal area 
nearly 700 vessels that have been idle 
since the war but which could be re- 
paired; they have a total capacity of 
580,000 tons and 40,000 horsepower. 

The capacity of the active fleet 
amounts for 1948 to 16.5 million tons 
under normal water conditions. The — 
traffic demands should be put at 24 mil- 
lion tons. - On the Rhine are shipped 
mostly coal, ores, and iron products, | 
but also: grain, salt, pit props, and so 


forth. About half the total tonnage is. 


needed for coal shipments. We find a 
similar situation with respect to the 
west German canals, which primarily 
carry coal and ores, but also grain, 
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crated goods, sugar, alkali; phosphorus, 
gravel, and sand. | 

The fleet would have to be increased 
by 35 per cent in order to meet the ex- 
pected transportation needs of the 
economy this year. This desirable goal 
cannot be reached, however, for this 
year the shipyards in the Rhine and 
canal area and on the Weser can repair 
and outfit only 180,000 tons of barge 


tonnage and 10,000 hp. of towing., This 


indispensable work is very much ham- 
pered by the general scarcity of mate- 
rials. Because of the lack of raw ma- 
terials and spare parts, the repairs are 
often of such stopgap or makeshift char- 


acter that they must constantly be done 


over or added to. 


HIGHWAY ‘TRANSPORTATION ! | 


Damages and reconstruction 


The highway network likewise showed 
considerable destruction by the end of 
the war. By the’end of 1947 repairs 
were still: necessary to about a fourth of 
the highways. By that date only 423 
of 1,775 destroyed highway bridges of 
over 10 meters length were completely 
repaired, and about 1,000 temporarily. 
-More than 300 bridges are still in ruins. 
Since during last year only 200 bridges 
could be fully repaired, the repair of 
bridges alone will require seven more 
years unless a basic improvement in the 
construction field takes place. | 

Road building furnishes a similar pic- 
ture. The reconstruction of about 2,000 
km. in Bizonia in 1947 amounts to 
about one-eighth of the roads destroyed 
by the war. Here too a long time will 
be needed to bring the highways back 
to normal conditions. The exceedingly 
severe winter of 1947 caused additional 
damages to the highways through frost 
heaves. To remove these it was neces- 


„sary to divert a big part of the building 
See also Dr. G. Schulz-Wittuhn, “Der - 


l Verkehr in der Krise.” 


materials and labor originally planned 
for maintenance and renovation. The 
bottlenecks in this connection are, in 
particular, insufficient production in the 
quarries, lack of tar, and lack of timber 
and iron for the bridges. Here as else- 
where in Germany, an important de- 
ficiency is the poor work performance 
due to the bad food situation and in- 
sufficient clothing. 


Motor vehicles 


In, common with other carriers, the 


‘motor vehicles in western Germany are 


overage. For instance, over 90 per 
cent of the passenger cars are more than 
ten years old, and so are 70 per cent 
of the.trucks, 75 per cent of the motor- 
buses, and 90 per cent of all motor- 
cycles. The number of automobiles 
now in use in Germany is also much too 
small. While the European average at 
the beginning of 1947 was twelve pas- 
senger cars per 1000 inhabitants, there 
were only seven in the American oc- 
cupation zone and three in the British 
zone. 

The production of automobiles has 
been limited by the occupation powers 
in accord with Industrial Plan No. 2, 


as follows: 


* Production per- 
mitted accord- l f 
1936 Produc- 


ing to Indus- 
trial Plan ° tion (normal 
No. 2 year of peace) 
Passenger cars 160,000 245,000 
Trucks and buses 60,000 - 73,000 
Tractors 19,500 12,000 


How far Germany still is from the 
production permitted by the second In- 
dustrial Plan may be seen from the rela- 
tively high production figures for Feb- 
ruary 1947. In that month 1,100 pas- 


- Senger cars, 700 buses and trucks, and’ 


225 tractors were produced, or hardly 


_ 10 per cent of the production permitted 


by the Industrial Plan mentioned. 
Motor traffic is hampered in Germany 

not only by the lack of cars but also by 

the lack of spare parts and especially 
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tires and an adequate fuel ration. A 
great percentage of the automobiles op- 
erated today in Germany have been 
changed to generator operation because 
of lack of gasoline and Diesel oil. 
Therefore many vehicles, even passen- 
ger cars, are running on wood gas and 
anthracite or lignite coal gas. 


STREETCARS 


The cheapest and most economical 
means of transportation in city traffic is 
the streetcar. It serves above all for 
the trdnsportation of workers, in the 
west German industrial region chiefly 
for the miners. The number of street- 
car passengers was especially high in the 
postwar years. The average length of 
car trips has increased too, since so 
many sections in the big German cities 
have been destroyed by bombing. 
Finally, insufficient food, the shortage 
of consumers’ goods of all kinds, and 
the monetary situation contribute to 
making the streetcars and buses the 
cheapest means oi mass transportation, 
more popular than before. 

While the streetcars in the last year 
of peace transported about 1.84 billion 
persons in 14,800 vehicles, they trans- 
ported during the last year about 3.7 
billions in half the number of cars. 
These figures give an idea of the dan- 
gerous overcrowding of urban trans- 
portation. 
hour, people, trying to get home, hang 
like grapes on couplings and bumpers, 
in spite of police ‚regulations, because 
there is no space inside the cars, or 
squat on the steps to save themselves a 
long walk or a long wait. 


OcEAN SHIPPING 


At the start of the war the German 
merchant marine had, besides the fish- 
ing fleet, a tonnage of 4 million tons. 
Of this there remained at the capitula- 


Especially during the rush 


tion about 1.4 million tons. According 
to the decisions of the Control Council, 
Germany lost its whole ocean fleet and 
was left only 200,000 tons of carrying 
capacity in coastal traffic. It was also 
prohibited from building ocean-going 
vessels. 

At the present time, only 165,000 of 
these 200,000 tons are available for 
coastwise traffic. ‘These ships have been 
picked by chance from a list of ships 
still left at the end of the war. They 
have one thing in common: they are all 
very old, being on the average over 
thirty years of age. Therefore, their 


need for repairs is exceedingly high. On 


January 1, 1948 nearly 60 per cent of 
all remaining ships were badly in need 
of repairs. At least one-fourth of these 
ships should be retired on account of 
age and replaced by new ones: Since 
that is not possible, every effort is made 
to make the vessels seaworthy again, 


because otherwise it would be impos-. 


sible to reach the goal planned for ocean 
transportation. 

The great repair needs also throw 
light on the situation of the German 
shipyards, whose present capacity has 
not yet been ascertained. 


North Sea ports 


The most important ports on Ger- 
many’s North Sea shore are Ham- 
burg, the Bremen ports on the Weser 
(Bremerhaven, Nordenham, Brake, and 
Farge), and Emden at the mouth of the 
Ems River. In the last year turnover 
in these ports, which are still partly 
heavily damaged, was 12 million tons of 


imports and 5.6 million tons of exports. 


This was an increase of about 50 per 
cent in imports over the preceding year, 
and of approximately 20: per cent in 
exports. 

If we compare this with the last year 


of peace, 1938, we find that the present« 
imports handled were only 36 per cent, 


and the exports only 28 per cent, of the 
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1938 figures. The shares of the dif- 
ferent ports in these percentages vary 
greatly. While Hamburg could reach 
only a little more than a fourth of its 
imports of 1938, the incoming ‘freight in 
Bremen, port of entry for the American 
zone, surpasses its peacetime figure by 
more than 10 per cent. Nordenham also 
has surpassed its quota by nearly 20 per 
cent, while Emden, on the contrary, has 
not even reached one-fourth of its 1938 
import figure. In exports, last year 
Hamburg reached only 30 per cent, and 
Bremen not even 16 per cent, of pre- 
war quotas. 


AIR TRAFFIC 


Just as the Potsdam decision did not 
allow Germany to have a merchant 


marine of her own, the possession and. 


construction of commercial planes were 
prohibited by the occupation powers. 
‘The airlines now touching Germany are 
operated by foreign, mostly American, 
companies. The German people are still 
hoping that they will again be granted 
the right to operate both air and water 
traffic in a not too distant future, so 


F 


that they may fulfill their duties in the 
peaceful reconstruction of Europe. 


TRANSPORTATION PROSPECTS 


All carriers in Germany have this in 
common, that they all have obsolete and 
old-fashioned equipment and lack ma- 
terials, spare parts, and efficient labor 
for. necessary repair and reconstruction 
work. 

They also have this in common, that 
they are all working towards increasing 
their efficiency, and did so successfully 
during the past year. A further in- 
crease in their accomplishments is cer- 
tain this year. 

Nevertheless it will take a long time . 
before all transportation needs can be 
satisfied. Germany’s transportation sys- 
tem is hopeful that foreign countries will 
help it to expand. This can be done by 
making raw materials or finished ve- 
hicles available, by doing repairs need- 
ing large amounts of raw material, or 
by granting credits. An efficient trans- 
portation system is now the most im- 
portant prerequisite for the recovery of 
Germany’s economy. 


Fritz Busch, Dr. Jur., Bielefeld, is general director of railways in the western zones. 
He has served the German Government Railway for over thirty years in different capaci- 
ties; for twelve years in the financial division of the Reich Ministry of Communications. 
From the end of the war until August 1946 he was acting general director of the Govern- 
ment Railway in the British zone and later general director there until the merger of the 
zones. He has written extensively in economic and professional journals, 
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Labor and Trade Unionism in Germany 


By Fritz TARNOW 


HE characteristics of a nation, as 

well as those of a social class, are 
historically determined.. The socioeco- 
nomic organization of Germany grew 
out of feudalism and serfdom, and the 
social implications of that system re- 
mained effective long after its economic 
aspects had disappeared. The middle- 
class revolutions of the first half of the 
nineteenth century did not break the 
power positions of the feudal nobility 
in Germany. It was considered satis- 
. factory that the new exponents of in- 
dustry and finance were admitted to the 
narrow circle of tae social elite which 
surrounded the Crown. 

Until the First World War Germany 
had a definitely authoritarian govern- 
ment. A regime which had not devel- 
oped any further from full absolutism 
than to half absoletism held sway over 
a people of “subjects” rather than of 
_ citizens. Although parliamentary de- 
mocracy had gained some ground, it 
had no decisive influence on the forma- 
tion of governmental policy, and even 
less on public acministration. Civil 
service, education, the Army, and other 
public institutions which have an’ im- 
portant influence op the education of 
a people were until 1918 largely organ- 
ized to keep the population in submis- 
sion. At the same time, industrial de- 
velopment in Germany made greater 
strides than in any other European 
country, and soon surpassed England, 
where it had started much earlier. 

The incongruity between progress in 
technology and economic development 
on the one hand and a reactionary gov- 
ernmental setup on the other necessarily 
resulted’in greater social tensions than 
existed in countries in which political 
and economic development advanced 
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side by side. Industrialization in Ger- 
many brought in its wake an extensive 
organization of labor, but the groups in 
power considered the simple fact of 
such organization a threat to the social 
order. The old “Junkers” and the new 
“Barons of Industry” united with the 
governmental authorities in the forma- 
tion of an upper-class regime. which 
tried its utmost to maintain the old 
patriarchal system in social as well as 
political respects. In the economic 
sphere, however, the old limitations 
were abolished and a free interplay of 
forces established which created new so- 


cial conflicts and with them the need 


for a new social order. 


MARXIAN IDEOLOGY 


These were the conditions under 
which the German labor unions came 
into being in the 1850’s, when the legal 
prohibitions of collective bargaining had 
to be finally abolished. In most coun- 
tries in which unionism developed, the 
daily struggle for the betterment of 
working conditions led in the course of 
time also to the development of certain 
social theories and political ideologies 
which aimed at a basic change in the 
economic and social structure. In Ger- 
many the trend was reversed. At a 
time when organized labor had not yet 
come into existence, as a matter of 
fact, exactly one hundred years ago, 
Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels formu- 
lated in their famous Communist Mani- 
festo the theoretical and ideological pro- 
gram of such a labor movement. From 
this spiritual foundation and deeply 
rooted in it, the political and trade 


union organization of labor in Ger--« 


many developed later. 
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Thus the German labor unions were 
from the start Marxian in the sense that 
they believed in economic determination 
of the development of the social order. 
They considered it historically predeter- 
mined that the capitalistic system was 
to be only a temporary phase of social 
development, that it was bound to break 
down at a certain stage of this develop- 
ment, and similarly that it was bound 
‘to be replaced by a socialist order of 
society. For the powerless class of wage 
earners who felt themselves exploited, 
suppressed, and generally treated as the 
outcasts of their society, the certainty 
of this hope for the future meant a 
fascinating expectation of deliverance. 
There was a difference, however, be- 
tween the beliefs of the political work- 
ers movement and those of the labor 
unions. According to the former, so- 
.clalism was expected to come about by 
a “social revolution” when the progres- 
‘sive Increase of poverty and misery 
among the workers would have reached 
its peak. ‘According to the latter, an 
improvement of working conditions was 
considered possible within the frame- 
work of the capitalistic system, and so- 
cialism was to be achieved in a stepwise 
struggle for social reform. 

The close tie-up between the labor 
unions and the Social Democratic Party 
led other political parties also to strive 
for labor support. The great Catholic 
Center Party fostered the foundation 
of Christian labor unions, and the Lib- 
eral Democrats attached to themselves 
the so-called Hirsch-Dunckerian unions, 
which derived their designation from 
the names of their founders. Each of 
these three union groups, which fought 
one another bitterly, had until 1933 a 
national organization of its own. Of a 
total membership of. seven millions in 
the last years before 1933, 70. per cent 
_ belonged to the Socialist, 23 per cent 
to the Christian, and 7 per cent to the 
Hirsch-Dunckerian variety. 


Nazı Tactics AND UNDERGROUND 
PLANS 


After having come into power, the 
National Socialists did not dissolve the 
labor unions, but “took them over.” 
At the same hour on May 2, 1933, all 
labor union offices were invaded by 
armed Nazi gangs, the functionaries 
were ill used and driven out, the lead- 
ers were dragged into prison and con- 
centration camps, and the membership 
was forced under threats to remain in 
the organizations and to submit to 
forcibly installed Nazi administrators. 
With this the spark of trade unionism 
appeared extinguished. But this. was 
not entirely so. The old functionaries 


.got together in an underground resist- 


ance organization and prepared for the 
hour of liberation. . 

Wilhelm Leuschner, the recognized 
representative of the labor unions, was 
among thc, members of the attempted 
Putsch of july 20, 1944. He had been 
a member of the board of the Allge- 
meine Deutsche Gewerkschaftsbund un- 
til May 2, 1933, after: which he had 
been kept a prisoner in concentration 
camps for more than a year. Upon his 
release he devoted himself immediately 
to the underground trade union move- 
ment. Having tirelessly endeavored to 
bring about a merger of the various re- 
sistance groups in the civilian popula- 
tion and the Army, he believed he had 
found fulfillment of his hopes in the 
“Group of July 20.” It is known that 
this extensively planned revolt failed 
and that the Nazis took terrible revenge 
on the conspirators: Leuschner was 
among those who were executed in a 
most brutal manner. 

Through the trials in the so-called 
Volksgericht it became known to the 
public that the conspirators had pre- 
pared plans for a government in which 
Wilhelm Leuschner was suppösed to 
become Vice Chancellor. This was due 
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to the special role which the labor’ 


unions had been intended to assume in 
the strengthening of the new regime. 
The conspirators realized that it would 
not be enough for the new regime to 
be backed up by the Army alone, but 
that it would have to be founded on 
a broad basis of popular support and 
confidence. It would be necessary for 
the democratic parties to organize them- 
selves anew. Before it would be possi- 
ble to hold elections, political enlighten- 
ment would have to have time to make 
some progress. It was decided, there- 
fore, that until such time the labor 
unions were to form the bridge be- 
tween the government and the people. 
Their reconstruction would be easier to 


achieve than that of the political par- . 


.. ties. Plans to that effect were prepared 
in the underground labor movement. 
There was great eagerness to arrange a 
“May 2nd in reverse,” and to “take 
over” the German Labor Front just as 
the Nazis had taken over the labor un- 
ions. It was planned to chase out all 
the National Socialist functionaries and 
to reinstall the old labor union officials. 
The gigantic and splendidly equipped 
administrative machinery of the Labor 
Front, particularly its press and propa- 
ganda service, was intended to be im- 
mediately adapted to the requirements 
of the new era and to be put into serv- 
ice for the democratic enlightenment of 
Germany. 

In the drafting of these great politi- 
. cal and especially labor union plans it 
was of course assumed that the Hit- 
ler regime would be overthrown from 
within. The conspirators were under 
no illusion with regard to the inevita- 
bility of military defeat and a follow- 
ing occupation. What seemed to count 
only was to use the probably short pe- 
. riod between the revolt and the occu- 
pation for the creation of a functioning 
regime and to give democratic forces in 
Germany a basis for the reorganization 
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of the social order. For' that purpose 
the quick reorganization of the labor 
unions and their co-operation with the 
new regime was certainly the best solu- 
tion available. _ " 


OccUPATION POLICIES 


With the collapse of the Putsch of 
July 20 the last chance for the execu- 
tion of these plans was lost. The war 


rolled on to its merciless and bitter end. 


After the unconditional surrender and 
the immediate entry of the occupation 
armies, all power in Germany passed to 
the military governments. All German 
influence on reconstruction was for the 
time being precluded. 

With regard to labor, the Allies had 
reached an agreement that the Ger- 
man Labor Front, together with all 
other National Socialist organizations, 


was to be immediately dissolved, that ' 


its property and equipment was to 
be confiscated, and that the forma- 
tion of democratic Jabor unions was 
to- be permitted: but only on a lo- 
cal basis. To establish contacts be- 
yond the local area was strictly pro- 
hibited. The prohibition of any kind 
of central organization was a measure 
of military precaution intended to pre- 
vent the cropping up of national resist- 
ance movements against the Allies. It 
was also partly determined by the idea 
that the democratic character of the 
new labor unions could be safeguarded 
only if their reconstruction was given a 
completely new start and a purely local 
basis. i 

During the first years of the occupa- 
tion the military governments in the 
three western zones adhered to these 
principles. Afterwards the restrictions 
were somewhat relaxed and the labor 
unions were permitted to establish first 
state organizations and then also zonal 
organizations. The Russians never ad- 
hered to the original directives. From 
the start, they furthered the erection of 
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a centralized trade union movement for 
their zone under the leadership of a 
central committee which had formed 
under predominantly Communist con- 
trol immediately after the entrance of 
the Russian troops ‘into Berlin. The 
French occupation authorities have 
shown greater restraint in the granting 
of freedom of action to the labor unions 
than any other of the occupation pow- 
ers. In their zone the merger of the 
three district organizations which had 
come into being there is not yet per- 
mitted. ‘The three district organiza- 
tions in the British zone ‚are by now 
united in one zonal organization. The 


three union organizations which are. 


based on the territories of the German 
states comprising the United States zone 
have deferred their merger in the ex- 
‘pectation of a unification which would 
cross zonal boundaries, 


-POSTWAR DEVELOPMENT OF UNIONS 


The differential policies of the occu- 
pation powers has not been without in- 
fluence on the development of the labor 
unions. In this respect the western 
zones lag behind the eastern zone. In 
' the middle of 1948 the total member- 
ship of roughly nine millions was dis- 
tributed among the zones as follows: 


Eastern Zone. “Free German Trade 


Union Organization” 3,800,000 
Greater Berlin. “Free German Trade 

Union Organization” 650,000 
British Zone. “German Trade Un- 

ion Organization” 2,600,000 
United States Zone. Three State or- 

-ganizations 1,500,000 
French Zone. Three district organi- 

zations 400,000 


Without any doubt, it is remarkable 
that it has been possible within only 
three years, under the most difficult con- 
ditions imaginable, amid economic and 
social chaos and in a smaller Germany, 
to build up a trade union movement 
with two million more members than 


in 1933. This would have been im- 
possible if the labor union ideal had 
not survived the Hitler era in many 
German workers, and if particularly 
the old labor officials had not remained 
faithful to the labor union spirit and 
offered their services immediately at 
the hour of liberation. In the three 
western zones the leaders and officers 
are largely old labor union members. 
In the eastern zone, under the pressure 


‘of the occupation power, the labor un- 


ions are dominated by Communists of 
the former R.G.O.—the previous Com- 
munist counter movement against the 
labor unions—and new personnel with- 
out past service in the union move- 
ment. Since the end of 1946 the new 
labor union organizations have estab- 
lished loose contact among themselves 
through regularly convened interzonal 
conferences. They all strive for the 


earliest possible re-establishment of a 


unified labor union organization on the 
national level. 


OBSTACLES TO NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


The necessary conditions for the 
achievement of this goal do not yet 
exist, however, either with regard to the 
attitude of the occupation powers or 
with regard to the situation in the Ger- 
man trade union movement itself. Gen- 
eral Clay has enumerated the following 
conditions for the approval of a uni- 
fied organization of the labor unions of 
all zones: (1) economic unification of 
Germany as such, (2) establishment of 
safeguards for democratic liberty in all 
zones, (3) the right of trade union 
members everywhere to choose their 
leadership in free elections, and (4) 
freedom of travel for labor union lead- 
ers in all four zones. At present none 
of these conditions is met. 

Even if the occupation powers should 
give their approval, however, a merger 
between the labor unions of the east and 
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those of the west would be impossible 


unless a common basis of organization 
and of principle could first be estab- 
lished. In the eastern zone the develop- 
ment shows a clear tendency toward a 
governmental trade union which is not 
an agency of the workers but an agency 
of public administration. The Russians 
administer the eastern zone largely for 
the purpose of enforcing the fulfillment 


of their reparation claims out of the 


current production of the zone. 
It is in this sense that Order No. 234 
of Marshal Sokolovski, which asks for 


greater efforts from the workers, must. 


be understood. The labor unions have 
responded to this order by considerable 
propaganda for compliance. They have 
also introduced public honors for work- 
ers with particularly high output, and 
have organized special production drives 
by installing so-called “Activists of La- 
bor” in the factories. They have finally 
agreed to special work rules which are 
effective in all factories and contain a 
whole system of rewards for the indus- 
trious and punishments for “loafers.” 

The eastern influence expresses itself 
further in the fact that in the Russian 
zone the central organization has au- 
thoritative power over the locals, while 
in the western zones; in accordance with 
the principles of democratic countries, 
the locals have autonomy and determine 
the personnel and the policies of the 
central organizations. 

The reactions to the Marshall plan 
have demonstrated how difficult it 
would be after a merger to maintain 
a uniform line of trade union policy. 
On the one hand, the unions in the 
eastern zone fought the plan most bit- 
terly. The unions in the western zones, 
on the other hand, have approved of 
it and are co-operating with the unions 
of the other participating countries in 


its execution. As is well known, the. 


World Federation of Trade Unions 


came very close to a breakup over this - 


question. This was .prevented only by 
a resolution which reserved the right 
for the unions of every country to de- 
termine their own stand in this matter. 
It remains to be seen whether this will 
be sufficiently permanent to prevent a 
split-up of this organization. At any 
rate, it is certainly clear that a national 
union organization in any one country 
cannot at the sams time be for and 
against the Marshall plan and the eco- 
nomic orientation involved in the latter. 


THE SOCIALIST IDEAL PERSISTS 


Today, as before 1933, the spiritual 
foundation of the German trade union 
movement is determined by the demand 
for socialism. The socialist ideal, how- 
ever, and the belief in the realization of 
a socialistically planned economy, have 
undergone significant change. The for- 
merly almost religious belief in the ful- 
fillment of the socialist dream through 
the working of iron laws of economic 
development has been destroyed by the 
experience of the recent- decades. To- 
day German labor is convinced that so- 
cialism must be deliberately planned 
and can be realized only by an evolu- 
tionary process. The ethical demands ` 
for social justice, for the abolition of 
economic exploitation of human beings 


‚by human beings, for removal of sup- 


pression and class distinction, for de- 
mocracy also in the economic sphere, 
have by no means disappeared. ‚Today, 
however, much more than previously, 
the foreground is dominated by realistic 
thinking and practical economic consid- 
erations. ` 
In labor union circles the thinking of 
the day proceeds roughly along the fol- 
lowing lines: “In the struggle between 
capital and labor we have always de- 
manded that the share of labor in the 


product of labor must increase and that _ 


of capital must decrease. In times of 
prosperity we have also succeeded in 
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improving the living standard. of the 
working class. By pressure upon the 
government we have forced it to ame- 
liorate the position of the workers 


through social insurance, legal protec- - 


tion of labor, regulation of the length 
of the working day, and a progressive 
labor law. But however much we may 
achieve in our struggle for wages or 
through public social policy, it will 
never be more than the greatest pos- 
sible share in the available social prod- 
uct. To cut more from a cake than its 
full size is obviously impossible. Is it 
not equally important, therefore, or 
even more important than the question 
of distribution, to take care that a 
larger cake be produced?” 


UTILIZATION OF PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 


The defenders of a free economy con- 
tend, of course, that it is just that sys- 
tem that secures the greatest national 
product. What is it, however, that we 
are being taught by the statistics of the 
business cycle? Even during the short 
periods of maximum prosperity, the 
existing production potential in coun- 
tries.with advanced industrialization is 
hardly ever utilized at more than an 
80 per cent level. In the long periods 
of depression, utilization falls below 50 
per cent of capacity. German economic 
statistics have demonstrated for the 
year 1932 that one-half of all workers 
were without any employment, that an- 
other quarter were only partially em- 
ployed, and that only 40 per cent of the 
full production capacity of the country 
was utilized. In that year the national 
output declined to one-half of what had 
beeh reached four years earlier, al- 
though during those four years capac- 
ity had permanently increased. The 
workers have always rightly felt that 


_-they were defrauded in the distribution. 


of the product of labor. But have they 
not been even more cheated by the pre- 


vention of prosperity which resulted 
from the nionutilization of existing re- 
sources for production? ` 

` The conclusion is obvious: The un- 
ions cannot afford to limit their activi- 
ties to questions of distribution. They 
must extend their fight to the area of 
production. ‘They must fight for an 
organization of ‘the total economy which 
permanently utilizes to the full all 
productive forces and instrumentalities 
for the goal of maximum production 
planned according to the urgency of 
social needs. Experience has shown 
sufficiently that this cannot be achieved 
in the capitalistic system of free enter- 
prise.- Certainly, the latter system is 
splendidly successful in the rational or- 
ganization of the individual enterprise. 
The old concern to watch out only that 
every worker did his best in his own 
place has long been abandoned by mod- 
ern management. Organization of lay- 
out and working conditions are of 
decisive influence for productivity. In- 
dustrial management has become a 
regular science. A whole army of - 
trained experts are permanently at 
work to achieve maximum productivity 
with the available means and resources 
of the enterprise. Every instance of 
wasted work effort or material is being 
traced and remedied, every existing or 
even potential source of disturbance is ` 
being removed, every useless activity 
is being dropped. One hundred per 
cent utilization of capacity is not wish- 
ful thinking in the individual enterprise, 
it is within the reach of possibility. 

If, in spite of all this, full utilization 
of capacity is not achieved on a perma- 
nent basis, the reason must be sought 
in external disturbances, in the faulty 


_ organization of the national economy. 


The regulatory function of the so-called 
law of supply and demand iñ the free 
interplay of competitive forces has 
never been fully effective. Today it 
is generally recognized that this law is 
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progressively losing whatever automatic 
power it has had to keep the productive 
forces in line and to increase general 
prosperity apace with technological ad- 
vance. For this very reason, govern- 
ment in almost all countries has been 
forced to supplement the incomplete 
working of the automatic adjustment 
of economic forces by deliberate plan- 
ning. Was it not necessary even in the 
model country of economic freedom, in 
the United States of America, to resort 
to New Deal planning when the great 
economic crisis of the depression threat- 
ened social upheaval and revolt? 
not the same country; since its entrance 
into the Second World War, resorted to 
even more interference with free econ- 
omy in order to achieve a higher na- 
tional output? Are we supposed to 
consider increase of general prosperity 
in peacetime less important than war 
production? 

To the Germar people such ideas 
seem for two reasons even more con- 
vincing than may be the case in other 
. less unfortunate countries. First, the 


desperate situation during the depres-. 


sion of the early thirties is particularly 
well remembered here. The large-scale 
hopelessness of that time created the 
condition which made it ‚possible -for 
the National Socialists to rise to power 
- and thus to throw the German people 
into the misery in which they now find 
themselves. The other reason is fur- 
nished by the destruction of the na- 
tional plant and the great economic bur- 
den resulting from the war. These fac- 
tors make it more important now than 
ever before for the German people to 
achieve maximum productivity with the 
means and human resources at hand. 
This is the thinking which prevails in 


German labor circles and which meets | 


with general approval. This is the more 
remarkable since it holds true also for 
those who previously belonged, to the 
nonsocialist unions. 


Has © 


MEASURES FOR A PLANNED ECONOMY 


What measures are being demanded. 
in order to establish a planned econ- 
omy? There is’ by no means any de- ' 
sire for bureaucratic government plan- 
ning of the type which the present 
emergency, with its excessive scarcity 
of all vital goods, makes unavoidable. 

What is being striven for is the re- 
placement of the present situation by 
a system of economic self-organization. 
The over-all supervision of the national 
economy is to be vested in the govern- 
ment, wand legislation’ with regard to 
economic policy in parliament. But the 
administration as such, the. execution 
of the practical measures on the lower 
level, is to be entrusted to organizations 
which are composed in a bipartite fash- 
ion of equal numbers of representatives 
of management and union officials. No- 
body dreams of total planning in the 
sense that every individual enterprise 
would be directly controlled. It is be- 
lieved that sufficient planning and su- 
pervision will be achieved if the well- - 
known key positions in the economic 
system are so controlled. The demand 
for nationalization .aims only at enter- 


‘prises which have such key positions. 


-POLITICAL DANGERS FROM A 
FREE ECONOMY 


To be sure, with regard to such en- 


_terprises, economic considerations are 


strengthened by others of a political 
nature. Private- enterprise, particularly 
in heavy industry and in the form of 
trusts and cartels, has always ‚played: 
an extremely harmful role in Germany. 
Its economic power gave it a position 
of quasi government, and it always 
ruthlessly abused its position to serve 
its interests. It has done so with re- 
gard to internal-policy and social ques- 


‚tions as well as in the area of foreign. 


policy, fostering imperialistic aggres- 
sion. This is the group which is also 
4 
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to be considered largely responsible for 
the power which Hitler was permitted 
to” gain, 

The, political dangers which resulted 
from this economic power concentration 
are well known also outside Germany. 
The occupation authorities have ordered 
the dissolution of the cartels and the 
breakup of the trusts for this very rea- 
son. This will not be sufficient, how- 
ever, to prevent these entrepreneurs 
from regaining decisive power through 
combination if they are permitted to 
retain control of industrial key posi- 
tions in the future. 

The reaction ta the “Reusch case” 
furnishes an indication of the de- 
gree of apprehension and mistrust with 
which labor watches this situation. Mr. 
Reusch, a typical representative of 
heavy industry, was appointed by the 
Economic Council as one of the two 
Germans who should draft a plan for 
the future iron and steel industry. This 
selection aroused among the workers 
and labor union officials such indigna- 
tion that a strike would doubtless have 
broken out if the appointment had not 
been canceled at the very last moment. 
Actually, this indignation and.the pres- 
sure which the unions exercised in this 
matter were not directed against Mr. 
Reusch as a person. They were di- 
rected against the re-establishment of 
economic power concentration in pri- 
vate hands, a development which was 
inferred to be intended by the nomina- 
tion of Reusch. 3 

It is logical that management in gen- 
eral should fight for the reconstruction 
of a free economy. However, as long 
as production lags behind the satisfac- 
tion of urgent necessities—and this 
emergency situation will not be over- 
come in the near future—it will be 
necessary for social reasons to maintain 
„government planning in economic affairs 
if an unlimited inflation is to be pre- 
‘vented. . A certain number of entre- 


preneurs would probably consider eco- 
nomic organization on a level above the 
individual firms as a lesser evil, but 
most of them still cherish the hope that 


after the currency reform, price controls 
‘and allocation systems will be abolished 


and full economic freedom will be re- 
established. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


At present the situation in Germany 
is much too much in flux for any rea- 
sonable prediction to be made regard- 
ing future developments. The peace 
treaty is not yet signed; nobody knows 
as yet the final boundaries of the fu- 
ture Germany. Economic unity has 
been destroyed through the partitioning 
of zones of occupation, and there is no 
way of knowing when and how it will 
be restored. A statement about the 
future political structure of Germany 
cannot be made any more than a state- 
ment about its future economic struc- 
ture. 

All signs indicate that if the demo- 
cratic character of Germany should be 


“stabilized, the labor unions will play 


an important role—a more important 
role than they have played in the past. 
A reorganization of the economy and so- 
cial conditions is inevitable, and new 
solutions must be found. Capital which 
has been accumulated over generations 
has been dissipated by the war and its 
aftermath. Manpower is the most valu- 
able resource which the German people 
still have. The change in the relative 
weights of capital and labor must find 
its expression in the social order. 

The product of this manpower poten- 
tial, however, is heavily mortgaged in 
advance. The reconstruction of the de- 
stroyed national plant and arteries of 
communication, of residential and busi- 
ness structures, the support of the dis- 
abled victims of the war, and many 
other burdens will keep consumption at 
a low level for a long period of time. 
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. The labor unions will have no easy job at present Germany’s strongest hope for 
to solve these problems, but they are a better and peaceful future. 


Fritz Tarnow, Frankfurt a Main, is executive secretary of the Trade Union 
Council of the United States and British zones. Since 1906 he has been secretary of 
the Central Executive Board of the German Woodworzers Union, and was president 
of that union from 1920 to 1933. He was also a bocrd member of the Allgemeine 
Deutsche Gewerkschaftsbund, and secretary of the International .Union. of Woodwork- 
ers. He was a member of the German Reichstag (Social Democratic Party) and of 
the National Economic Council (Reichswirtschaftsrat). He was imprisoned by the 
Nazis; after being released, emigrated to Denmark and Sweden; returned to Germany 
‘in 1 946, He is author of union and political literature. 
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Demographic Changes ın Postwar Germany | 


- By HEINZ SAUERMANN 


HERE is no greater waste of spir- 

itual, material, and moral substance 
than war. The longer and the more to- 
tal a war, the more radically it changes 
the spiritual, social, and economic struc- 
ture of a country. The extent of the 
process of social transformation is per- 
ceptible at once only in the rarest 
cases, for both belligerents are, even 


after cessation of hostilities, still un- 


der a psychological compulsion. Since 
the various strata of the population 
maintain their social claims even though 
the social reality has changed, their 
understanding of the new situation is 
hampered -by sociological and political 
factors. Only a scientific examination 
of the new facts can show the changes 
in the demographic and social structure 
and can reveal the basic trends of the 
present situation. 

At this time the extent of alteration 
of the social structure in Germany can 
only be sketched. We are not yet in 
possession of statistics enabling us to 
show exact figures. The result of the 
census taken in Germany on October 
30, 1946 is not available as this article 
is written Meanwhile, however, a 
summary of the changed social struc- 
ture can be given which, obtained by 
comparison of the normal developments 
of prewar years with the estimated 
war losses, indicates the new situation. 
Thus preliminary conclusion can be 
drawn regarding the transformation of 


1Qwing to the division of Germany into 
four zones, not only will the zonal results not 
be available simultaneously, but also it will 
be impossible to compare them, since in the 
American zone the transient population was 
counted, whereas in the British zone, only the 
permanently resident population was counted. 


“per cent (Poland). 
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economic, social, and political condi- 


tions. 


CHANGES IN TOTAL FIGURES - 


Considering the absolute numerical 
changes of the European population, 
one arrives at the astonishing result 
that the total number of the German 
population, contrary to all other Euro- 
pean countries, has certainly not de- 
creased since 1938—possibly even in- 
creased. 

According to the International Com- 
mittee for the Study of European Ques- 
tions in London, the total population 
of Germany grew by 7.5 per cent from 
1935 to 1945, while all other European 
countries show a loss varying between 
0.75 per cent (Great Britain) and 13.6 
It is to be noted 
that these figures are not based on ac- 
curate statistics, either, but on esti- 
mates.” These estimates are based on 
the demographic policies of the Na- 
tional Socialist regime: encouragement 
of early marriage and frequent child- 
birth by marriage loans and outright 
grants for each child before the’ war. 
(thus building up a biological reserve); 
evacuation of mothers and children and 
maintaining a high level of general 
health by keeping up food rations dur- 
ing the war. l 

The latest figures published show 
65,930,327 3 as the total population of 
present-day Germany with a territory 
decreased by one-fourth. Prisoners of 
war and expellees still to. be repatriated 


2 Lord Beveridge, “The War Hitler Won— 
The War of Numbers,” The New York Times 
Magazine, Aug. 18, 1946. 

8 Statistische Praxis, Monthly Report of the 
Statistical Central Office, Berlin, Jan. 1947. 
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have to be added. Thus a total ap- 
proximating 70 million may be as- 
sumed.* . The census of May 16, 1939 
showed a population of 69.3 million 
‘for the pre-Anschluss area. Since the 
population had increased by 11 mil- 
lion compared to that of 1910, opti- 
mistic conclusions might be drawn from 
the absolute increase as to the devel- 
opment up to this time. Since in addi- 
tion the younger age group showed a 
slight increase, the conclusion was 
‘ drawn that “a tendency toward a nor- 
mal base of the age pyramid was ap- 
parent.”® The census of October 30, 
‘1946, showing a population of 70 mil- 
lion (including prisoners of war and 
expellees), might lead one to conclude 
that the population increase had con- 
tinued in a favorable manner and had 
not suffered any serious or far-reaching 
disturbances. 

Indeed, this favcrable picture of the 


total population of Germany is not serl- . 


ously impaired even by a consideration 
of the war losses. The estimates of 
Germany’s war losses vary greatly be- 
cause of the total absence of exact fig- 
ures. If one considers that the German 
High Command only once published the 
German losses (in 1940, for the Polish, 
French, and Norwegian campaigns), 
and that these figures were hardly given 
any ‘credence because: they were uni- 
versally regarded as too small, it be- 
comes comprehensible why the Inter- 
national Committee for the Study of 
` European Questions estimates the mili- 


4 Estimates on the number of prisoners of 
war differ widely. German estimates run up 
to 4 and even 5 millicn. According to the 
figures disclosed at the Moscow Conference 
the number of prisoners of war expected to 
return will not exceed 2 million. The total 
number of repatriates-to-be cannot yet be 
stated exactly. Therefore, the total number 
of 70 million is too high rather than too low. 
 §“Altersaufbau und Familienstandsglieder- 

ung des deutschen Volkes,” Wirtschaft und 
Statistik, 20th year, No. 23. i 
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‘tary and civilian losses of Germany at 


only 3.6 million. This estimate is un- 
doubtedly too low.’ 


SOURCE OF INCREASE 


A comparison of the figures of 1939 
with those of 1946 shows that if the 
prisoners of war are added, the total - 
population has by no means declined. 
The ‘comparison with other European 
countries in absolute figures seems to 
make .probable the claims variously 
heard that Germany has won the demo- 
graphic war. I want to emphasize 
strongly, however, that the increase in 
the German population is not due to 
an increase of the birth rate. The esti- 
mated number of births for 1943 of 
1,182 million * was too great by 60,000.® 
In the succeeding years, the decline in 
births must have been still greater. 
Nor can the increase in population be 
found in a strengthening of the lower 
age groups, because the infant mortal- 


. ity amounted to 7.3 per cent in 1943, 


and thus considerably exceeded the av- 
erage of 4 per cent.. During the years 
of the heavy air war, the infant mor- 
tality rate must certainly have in- 
creased. 

Thus the increase in population must 
be attributed mainly to thé migration 
which has taken place and is still tak- 
ing place from Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and Austria into rump Ger- 
many. I do not have the exact figures 
of the expulsion of Germans from these 
countries up to October 30, 1946, the 
day of the census. The total number 
of the returnees is estimated to be 6.5 
million. This increase of total popula- 
tion must live on an area smaller by 
one-fourth than prewar Germany, Lord 


6 The probable war losszs are discussed later- 
in this article. 

7 Estimate by the Statistische Reichsamt. 

8 Wirtschaft und Statistik, 23d year 1943. 
. 3? Lord Beveridge in The New York Times 
Magazine, Aug. 18, 1946. 


DEMOGRAPHIC CHANGES IN Postwar GERMANY 


Beveridge has stressed how the German 


population even before the war thought - 


it lacked “living space” and therefore 
felt compelled to wage war. The dan- 
ger that an even greater population on 
an even smaller space must continue .to 
be a source of political unrest as long 
as it has insufficient ‘means of sub- 
sistence should, according to Lord Beve- 
ridge, not be overlooked. 


THE PROBLEM DEFINED 


A comparison of the absolute popu- 
lation figures before and after the war 
does not by any means exhaust all the 
problems .of structural changes of the 
population. A thorough examination 
must lead to the conclusion that the 
quantitative aspect is by no means more 
important than the qualitative aspect. 
Careful study of the population ques- 
tion and its social and economic effects 
from the times of Thomas Robert Mal- 
thus until the present day shows that 
the population problem has developed 
into a relative,. functional, and social 
problem.?° 

The relative problem consists of the 
fact that not the size but the structure 
of a population must be the main sub- 
ject of all discussions. The functional 
problem manifests itself in the interac- 
tion of population and economics: size 
and structure of the population are the 
basis of the economic structure, which 
in turn is the foundation of the popu- 
lation’s existence and subsistence. The 
social problem lies in the differentiated 
and qualitative structure of the popula- 
tion, which materially influences its so- 
cial organization. An examination of 
the structure of the population in post- 
war Germany will show the difficulties 


10 See also my thesis “Thomas Robert Mal- 
_ thus und das Bevölkerungsproblem,” Velhagen 
und Klasins Monatshefte, 1944, and “Bevölk- 
.erungs- und Berufsstruktur im hessischen 
Wirtschaftsraum,” Frankfurt a.Main, 1943; 
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of her situation also from the demo- 
graphic viewpoint. . 

With these problems in mind, I be- 
gan in 1944 to examine the changes in 
the German population during the war. 
By way of kombinierte Fortschretb- 
ung + we tried to ascertain how the 
various age groups had been affected 
by the war up to May 16, 194322 The 
results of my study are shown in Ta- 
ble 1. 


DISPROPORTIONATE DEVELOPMENT 


These figures show that, not consid- 
ering war losses, the total population 
of Germany within the boundaries of 
January 1, 1938 had grown by 1.6 mil- 
lion. In this increase, however, only 
the general tendency of superannuation 
manifests itself: it is limited exclusively 
to the categories of 40 years of age 
and over ** and is caused solely by the 
prolongation of the average period of 
life. On the other hand, it had become 
evident beyond any doubt that the dis- 
proportionate development of the vari- 
ous age categories had considerably 
progressed. Already in 1943 it be- 
came evident that the ‘group of employ- 
able youth between 14 and 20 had 
fallen by 1.2 per cent, from 10.4 per 
cent to 9.2 per cent. The decrease 
in the group between 25 and 30 is com- 


‘paratively even larger, the percentage 


11 “Calculate new statistical condition by 
observing the changes that have taken place 
since the last census, but without taking a 
new census.” H. T. Price/Zizeck. 

12 Compare H. Moeser’s “Produktions- und 
verbrauchswirtschaftliche Probleme im Alters- 
aufbau des deutschen Volkes und seiner kiinft- 


‘igen Entwicklung.” This thesis, written under 


my supervision at the University of Frankfurt, 
was finished in 1946. ! 

13 The increase of the groups 20-25 years 
old is an exception. It is a nonrecurrent fea- 
ture solely due.to the temporarily increased 
birth rate after World War I. 

14 The proportion of those 14-20 years old 
in the total group of gainfully occupied was 
19.5 per cent in 1910; 14 per cent in 1933; 
and 13.1 per cent in 1943, 
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€ = 2 
TABLE 1--PERMANENT POPULATION OF GERMANY (PRE-ANSCHLUSS TERRITORY), 
BY AGE GROUPS, FOR SELECTED DATES 





Dec. 1, 1910 May 16, 1939 May 16, 1943 ` 
Age Groups ; 
‚Thousands Per Cent Thousands Per Cent Thonsands Per Cent 
Under 6 years 8,400.6 14.4 10.0 7,063.5 10.0 
_ 6-14 years .10,236.8 17.5 11.7 8,089.7 11.4 
14-16 years 2,370.2 4,1 3 3.2 2,079.5 2.9 
16-18 years - 2,295.9 3.9: 2,400.0 3.5 2,172.9 3.1 
18-20 years 2,187.0 3.7 2,540.3 3.7 2,245.4 3.2 
20-25 years 5,022.1 8.6 3,901.2 5.6 5,476.1 7.7 
25-30 years 4,585.3 ° 19. 6,205.4 8.9 4,384.0 6.2 
30-40 years 8,204.9 14.0 12,100.6 17.4 12,239.2 17.2 
. 40-45 years 3,318.9 5.7 4,894.1 7.1 5,607.4 7.9 
45-50 years 2,833.6 4.9 4,232.1 6.1 4,647.4 6.5 
50-60 years 4,459.6 7.6 7,267.2 10.5 7,647.4 10.8 
60-65 years 1,654.3 2.8 3,121.1 4.5 3,140.1 4.4 
65 years and over 2,881.6 p 4.9 5,389.7 7.8 6,152.3 8.7 
Total 58,450.8 69,316.5 100.0 70,944.9 100.0 





having fallen from 8.9 in 1939 to 6.2 
in 1943. The structural transformation 
within the age categories’ is seen most 


clearly, however, in the fact that in. 


spite of an increase of the total popu- 


lation by 1.6 million, the absolute num-. 


ber of people up to 40 capable of earn- 
ing a living had fallen by 1 million. 
The development is of vital impor- 
tance for, the functional population 
problem. It becomes apparent in the 
altered ratio of those capable of earn- 
ing a living to the so-called passive or 
unproductive part of the population, 
comprising the categories up to 14 and 
over 65 years of aze. Within a well- 


. proportioned structure-such as Germany 


had in 1910, the passive part consti- 
tuted 36.8 per cent of the total. In 
1939 it had gone down to 29.5 per cent, 
because of the decrease in numbers of 


„the younger generation. 


If. this decrease is no longer notice- 
able after 1939, this does not indicate 
a reversal of this trend. The relative 
growth of the active part of the popu- 
lation by no means signifies a return to 


a well-proportioned structure of the 


German population, for it consists ex- 
clusively in a considerable increase of 
the top age categories in the group 14 . 
to 65. At the same time, another sign 
of disproportionate development be-. 
comes evident: decrease of the birth 
rate. It skows a slight upward tend- 
ency from 1934 to 1939, a sharp de- 
cline since 1939. ‘What a doubling of 


the proportion of the old age categories - 


compared with 1910 means is clear: 
Germany, reduced in size and economi- 
cally weakened, has to support twice 
as many old people. 

The fundamentals of the structural 
development, not considering war losses, 
have thus been outlined. Up to 1943, 
all age categories under 20 show a retro- 
grade develcpment; those between 20 
and 40 have also proportionally de- 
clined; while the old age categories have 
grown, absolutely and relatively. The 
superannuation of the German popula- 
tion has became menacingly large. 

_ The picture thus given must be sup- 


plemented in two ways: by considera- 


tion of war losses and by an estimate 
of future developments. 


=~ 
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War Losses 


For the time being and probably for 
some time to come, the extent of the 
war losses can only be estimated.. The 
figures of German war losses published 
so far show extraordinary discrepan- 
cies.1? 


15] have to base my estimates on dubious 
sources. How difficult an estimate of war 
losses becomes is shown by the figures pub- 


lished so far: The Committee for the Study. 


of European Questions arrives at 3.6‘ millions. 
Stars and Stripes published on August 19, 1945 
an estimate of 13 millions. The Frankfurter 
Rundschau of August 4, 1945 disclosed that 


= an official German roll of war losses had been 


found which contained the war losses until 
November 30, 1944. According to this list 
the number of dead was 1,911,300; missing 
1,435,853; and prisoners of war 2,782,010. 
According to the Frankfurter Rundschau of 
November 6, 1945, Prime Minister Attlee in 
a speech in the House of Commons mentioned 
an estimate of German war losses amounting 
to 7,700,000 including the permanently dis- 
abled. Information given me by a ‚member 


_ of Sanitätswesen des Heeres (Army Medical 


` World War IL. The number of wounded of ` 


Division which in the German Army included 
a department of statistics on war losses) fixes 


the losses of the Army until early February- 


1945 at approximately 1.7 million dead and 
2.5 million missing and prisoners of war. To 
these figures the losses of the Air Forces and 


the Navy as well as the losses of the last 


months of war will have to be added. Since 
the figure on the missing is certain to contain 
a number of dead, the best estimate would be 
the figure of 4 million dead. This estimate 
can be checked by comparing it with the losses 
of World War I, which were 1,885,281 dead. 
Allowing for a war that lasted two years 
longer, the estimated figure of 4 million would 
be 30 per cent higher than the figure on the 
losses of World War I. This percentage seems 
justified in view of the crueler fighting—espe- 
cially in the Russian campaign—and the 
greater destructiveness of the weapons of 


World War I amounted to 4,248,158; the cor- 
responding estimate for World War II is 6 
million. The number of the permanently dis- 
abled has been placed at 2.5 million by the 
same source. Concerning the civilian losses I 


‚feler to an article published in the Swiss news- 


paper St. Galler Tagblatt quoted in the Neue 
Zeitung of February 4, 1946. In view of the 


Based on cautious calculations, 
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halfway reliable unofficial information, 


and especially comparison with the 
losses of World War I, one arrives at 
a figure of approximately 4 million 
dead, 2.7 million permanently disabled 
and needing medical care for the rest 
of their lives, and 1 million civilian 
losses. Thus placing the total of war 


losses at about 10 per cent of the total 


population, one will not be far wrong. 

The impact of these war losses on 
the population problem becomes evi- 
dent only if one realizes that it has 
to be borne exclusively by the most 
productive age categories, which were 
already considerably weakened by the 
First World War and the following 
years of economic crisis. The fact that 
the male population of Germany has 
been reduced from 34.7 million to about 
30.7 million and that this reduction has 
chiefly hit the middle age categories, 
thus causing a complete change of struc- 
ture in favor of the old age categories, 
constitutes a demographic problem of 
the first magnitude. The proportion of 
men capable of earning a living to the 
unproductive has altered so that it is 
now 100:75, the average age of the for- 
mer being considerably higher besides. 

The surplus of women must be 
stressed, too. In 1939 there was a 
surplus of 1.492 million, which, after 
deduction of war losses, has: increased 
to 4.345 million—a ratio of approxi- 
mately 1,000 men to 1,142 women. In 
several categories the relation is much 
worse; e.g. in the groups of marriage- 
able age (18 to 40 years) it is 1,000 to 
1,262. The secondary effects of the loss 
of population caused by the recent war 
can hardly be appraised as yet. It can 
only be stated generally that marriage 
and birth rates show a tendency to 
decline. 


-high civilian losses during the closing stages 


of the war, the estimate of 1 million does not 
appear too high. 
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TABLE 2—Gerrman POPULATION, BY AGE GROUPS, AFTER DEDUCTION 
_ OF ESTIMATED War Losses 


FUTURE DECLINE 


The disproportion in the structure of 
the German population has thus been 
deepened and increased. The conse- 
quences for the future will therefore 
be more serious than was formerly ex- 
pected. Calculations made in 1936, 
19386 and 1939 indicated that the 
total population of Germany would 


from 1945—or at the latest from 1947 . 


—on, decrease steadily to 43 million in 
the year 2000. The reason for this 
decline lies in the superannuation of 
the population, and the decline will be 
widened and at the same time accel- 
erated by the consequences of the war. 

There can be no doubt that the birth 
rate on which the calculations were 
based, as well as the death rate, will 
have to be corrected considerably. As 
mentioned before, the assumed rate of 
1,182 million births for 1943 was ac- 


16 Statistik des deutschen Reiches, volume 
360, Berlin 1926, “Richtlinien zur Beurteilung 
des Bevölkerungsproblems für die nächsten 50 
Jahre,” 1938, Nrs. 23 and 971, 1939,-Nrs. 6 
and 247. 


(1945) 
Total Population Male Population 
Age Groups : 
Thousands Per Cent Thousands Per Cent 
Under 6 years 7,063.5 10.0 3,612.1 11.7 
6-14 years ` 8,089.7 11.4 4,128.8 13.4 
14-16 years 2,079.5 2.9 1,055.5 3.4 
16-18 years 2,054.4 3.1 984.8 3.2 
18-20 years 2,096.4 3.2 981.6 3.2 
20-25 years 4,740.1 7.7 2,053.2 6.7 
25-30 years 3,727.0 "62 1,574.2 5.1 
30-40 years 10,738.2 17.2 4,658.4 15.1 
40-45 years 5,093.9 7.9 2,254.5 7.3 
45-50 years 4,331.4 6.5 1,762.2 5.7 
50-60 years 7,647.4 10.8 3,448.1 11.2 
60-65 years 3,140.2 4.4, 1,459.8 4.8 
65 years and over + 6,152.3 8.7 2,829.3 9.2 
Total 66,954.0 100.0 30,799.5 


tually smaller by 60,000. Owing to the 
restricted marriage possibilities today, 
the decline in the birth rate will be 
materially greater than could have been 
expected. The original number of 15 
million men between 20 and 45 will in 
reality come down to only 10 million 
for 1944-45, not considering the pris- 
oners of war. In addition, infant mor- 
tality has increased disproportionately. 
The originally assumed rate of 4 per 
cent had already -climbed to 7.2 per 
cent in 1943, During the last years of 
the war and after the surrender it no 
doubt mounted heavily, and is esti- 
mated at 20 to 40 per cent.’? 

The increase‘ of the average death 
rate is a natural symptom accompany- ' 
ing the superannuation process. A dis- 
proportionate increase has so far been 


‘shown in isolated cases of investigation 


only. However, they support the 
17 Reported dy Offices of Public Health in 
Hesse. l 
18 During 1945, the City of Giessen regis- 
tered 435 births and 1,447 deaths. In the 
Landkreis (district) Giessen, births amounted 
to 785 and deaths to 1,636 in 1945. s 
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opinion that in the future a growing 
death rate among older categories and 
especially in the cities must be expected. 
Thus it cannot come as a surprise if 


in the future the German population. 


will show a decline of hardly imaginable 
dimensions. The total population of 
Germany will be reduced to half its 
present size in fifty years. The dis- 
proportionate size of the population ca- 
pable *of earning a living by compari- 


«son with the unproductive part will con- 


~ 


‘ture of the population. 


tinue during the coming decades. The 
disproportion will be greater with the 
male population than with the female. 
For years to come, the generdtions of 
productive age will be considerably un- 
dersized. The part of the population 
over 65, however, will for the time be- 
ing still show a. tendency to increase 


` noticeably. 


As AFFECTING THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


Such a situation must necessarily in- 
fluence the social and professional struc- 
The actual 
process of transformation of the pro- 
fessional and social structure in an in- 
dustrial society has been examined a 
long time ago. The main features of 
the development over a long period 
have been an increase of earning ca- 


pacity of women, a remarkable decline 


of the farming population, a dispropor- 
tionate extension óf the stratum of in- 


dustrial workers, a relative decline of 


the self-employed, and, especially dur- 
ing the last decades, a considerable 
growth’ of the group of civil servants 
and employees. 

Whether these features will continue 
cannot be clearly seen at present. How- 
ever, attention can be drawn at this 
point to a number of changes to be 
expected. The most important is the 
shrinking of earning capacity. Assum- 


‚ing full employment at the rate of 1939, 


a loss of almost one-fourth of the male 


earning capacity has to be reckoned 
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with. Instead of 22 million as in 1939 
there will be only 16.7 million male 
workers. The reduction {n-the various 
categories will in some cases be graver 
still. The number of employed between 
the ages of 25 and 30 will be reduced 
by almost 60 per cent. Though a com- 
pensation can be arranged by increasing 
female employment, it must not be over- 
looked that the average age of the work- 
ing women is rising also, for almost 60 
per cent of all women employed will be 
over 30 years of age. 

The figures available at present allow 
only a cursory survey of the alteration 
of the social and professional structure 
of the population. It is evident, how- 
ever, that, basically the proportional 
strength of the social groups will be 
subject to far-reaching changes. In 
1939, 12 million -male employed, that 
is 56 per cent, were workmen. Today 
this group would have fallen to 9.2 
million provided the percentage had re- 
mained the same. Although an equally 
large reduction of the other groups is 
not to be expected, this shows that there 
is a disproportion between the too small 
supply of younger and the oversupply 
of older labor. Thereby the chances of 
social ascent are lowered and the dis- 
proportionate development rather fa- 
vored than checked. 

The disproportionate age structure of 
the German population is a heavy mort- 
gage on the German people facing the 
immensely difficult task of rebuilding 
their economic and social life. How 
much the economic reconstruction is 
burdened by the unbalanced structure 
of the population is shown by the fol- 
lowing example. The war caused a loss 
of capital the extent of which cannot 
yet be estimated. On account of the 
unfavorable age structure, the possi- 
bilities for the formation of new capi- 
tal are extraordinarily limited. Since 
the active part of the population has 
decreased and the passive or unpro- 
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ductive part increased, -the coefficient 
of the burden has grown from 1939 to 
1945 by almost 20 per cent. The re- 
sult is a lessening of ‘the capacity to 
save. It should therefore not be for- 
gotten that the process of transforma- 
tion of the demographic structure is 
accompanied by a process of reduction 
and shift of capital. 


DENSITY AND DISTRIBUTION 


One consequence of the territorial 
losses in the east amounting to one- 
fourth of pre-Anschluss Germany and 
comprising.mostly agricultural land will 
be an extraordinary increase in the.den- 
sity of population. Before the war 
the density of population was approxi- 
mately 140 per square kilometer; today 
it will be at least 200 per square kilome- 

‘Contrary to the tendency: in the 
past, the densely populated industrial 
districts and cities will not be the area 
where this congestion of population will 
take place—at least for the time being. 
During the war—because of the air 


raids—the cities were empty. The de- - 


struction caused by the war has made 
impossible the return of the evacuated 
city population. From. 1939 to 1945 
-the cities of Hesse show a more or less 
pronounced decrease of population. 
Frankfurt lost 34.5 per cent of its popu- 
lation, Hanau 50.3 per cent, Kassel 47.9 
per cent, and Darmstadt 41.6 per cent. 

The reconstruction of the cities—slow 
though it may be-—has brought about a 
return movement. The almost identi- 


cal return rates for most cities, however, 


show that limits are set to this move- 
ment. A great number of evacuees will 
remain in the rural neighborhoods of 
the cities, partly forced by circum- 
stances to do so, partly because of an 
adaptation to the rural, environment. 
Many postpone their return to the cities 
‘for reasons of better living conditions 
in the country. 
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All rural districts show an increase of ` 
population. In the districts of Hesse 
this growth varies between 4.1 per cent 
(Witzenhausen) and 38.6 per cent 
(Wolfhagen, the average increase be- 
ing about 20 per cent. From October 
1945 to July 1946 this growth contin- 


.ued. During that period the popula- 


tion of the rural districts again grew 
by more than 10 per cent. For exam- 
ple, in the case of Witzenhausen this 


new increase amounted to 14.7 per cent; __ 


for Wolfhagen, tc 10.2 per cent. The 
structural changes brought about by 
this development can be substantiated 
by some ‘absolute figures. In 1939 the 


. district of Wolfhagen had 27,313 in- 


habitants, and in July 1946 it had 
41,699 inhabitants, 

The gain in population by migration 
to the rural districts is practically en- 
tirely due to repatriation from the east. 
Since the capacity of the rural districts 
—especially in the west-—is relatively 
limited as far as the opportunities to 


make a living are concerned, the exces- ~ 


sive population cannot be absorbed by 
the rural economy. Therefore, : the 
separation of residence from place of 
work will become a more frequent fea- 
ture than hitherto. In the future, com- 
muting will be of far greater impor- 
tance than it has been before. How- 
ever, since no more than 25 to 40 per 
cent of the capacity of the industrial 
districts is being exploited, this problem 
does not yet -become fully apparent. 
Nevertheless, it will become, necessary 
to study the question of how to employ 
the surplus population of the rural dis- 
tricts. As most of these people are 
urban in their manners and ways they 
are looked upon as ‘strangers, and the 
fact that they have lost their property 
leads to friction and conflicts with the 
rural population. 

The bearing of the four-zone division 
on the population problems cannot as 
yet be ascertained. That it will be in- 
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fluential is gea by the fact that ac- 
cording to the first publications on the 
total population (census of 1946) the 
proportion of men in the various zones 
differs.‘ In the British zone it amounts 
to 45.8 per cent and in the American 
zone to 45.3 per cent; it is 42.8 per cent 
in the Soviet zone, and only 40.6 per 


cent in Berlin. Due to the lack of sta- 


tistical material, nothing can as yet be 


said regarding the strength of the age. 


.. groups in the male population. 


WouLp: EMIGRATION HELP? 


Results available so far show that 
the problem of internal migration will 
not be concluded by the termination of 
repatriation from the east. Neither the 
- evacuees of the war nor the expellees 
from the east have settled down. In 
view of the size and density of the 
population, solution of this problem by 
organized emigration may be consid- 
ered. Recently France introduced a 
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plan under which 2 million Germans 
were to immigrate into France. Ger- 
man voices, too, can be heard which 
consider emigration a solution to this 
problem,?* 

However, he who examines the demo- 
graphic problem in all its aspects must ` 
view these plans and propositions skep- 
tically. Those who would. emigrate 


. would be the capable and strong ele- 


ments in the population., Since their 
proportion is already too small, the 
demographic problem would not be less- 
ened but aggravated. Moreover, be- 


‘cause of superannuation a gradually 


progressive shrinkage of population will 
have to be reckoned with in Germany. 
Therefore such emigration would lead 
even more quickly to a human vacuum 
which, in view of the steadily increasing 
populations of the eastern countries, 


would upset the European balance of 


population. 
19 See The Economist, April 12, 1947, p. 534. 


Dr. Heinz Sauermann is professor of political science and dean of the Economic and 
Social Science Division of the University of Frankfurt-am-Ma’ n. He is a member of 
the Executive Committee of the German Sociological Society and chairman of ane ie 
tific Committee of the Economic Administration. 


Refugees: Bavaria, 1947* 


` 


HE main emphasis in the official 
work with refugees in Bavaria 
shifted in 1947 from the task of admit- 
ting refugees and deportees to that of 


assimilating them into the Bavarian ` 


community and economy. The legal 
basis was the Refugee Law of February 
19, 1947 and the Regulation issued on 
July 8 of the same year. 


NUMBER AND CATEGORIES OF 
NONBRESIDENTS 


At the end of 1945 when the Office 
for Refugees began its work, there were 
1,900,000 nonresidents in Bavaria; that 
is, 340,000 evacuated Bavarians, 469,000 
evacuated from other states, 361,000 
aliens, and 734,000 refugees. During 
1946, 764 organized transports averag- 
ing 1,200 persons brought a total of 
777,130 deportees into Bavaria, while 
13,870 were brought in in 1947. 

"The sixteenth census of evacuees, 
refugees, and foreigners on January 1, 
1948 counted more than 2,800,000 non- 
residents composed of 328,981 evacu- 
ated Bavarians, 292,542 evacuated from 
other countries and not yet shipped 
back by permission of the occupa- 
tion authorities, 357,255 aliens, and 
1,823,484 deportees. During the year 
covered by this report, the number of 
refugees increased by 127,583 persons, 
of whom 13,870 arrived in transports 
and 55,600 as'skilled workers, as racially 
or politically persecuted, or for the pur- 
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rest consisted of released prisoners of 
war. 

The first task of the Refugee Office 
was to find living quarters for these’ peo- 
ple. During the two years of its exist- 
ence, the administration has found indi- 
vidual quarters for 1,100,000 refugees. 
At the present time 45,580 refugees are 
living in dormitories; that is, in bar- 
racks, schools, hotels, boardinghouses, 


- castles, and so forth, occasionally mem- 


pose of bringing families together. The ` 


* The illness of the author prevented the 
completion of the article he had promised to 
write for this volume. The article now being 
published is limited to Bavarian experience and 
is, in fact, the second annual report of the au- 
thor, who is Secretary for Refugee Affairs in 
the Bavarian Ministry of the Interior. The 
report in question has not been made public 
heretofore—Epiror’s NOTE. 
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bers of families being separated. In 
spite of the effort of officials, there are 
still 18,537 refugees, that is, 1 per cent 
of. the total, living in camps: that is, 
dance halls, gymnasia, bunkers, and so 
forth. During 1948 these camps are to 
be completely eliminated. 

The reuniting of families torn asun- 
der by the war or its sequels is espe- 
cially close to my heart, for humane, 
moral, and eccnomic reasons. The pos- 
sibility of such reunion is limited, how- 
ever, by the scarcity of housing and the 
food situation. ‘The responsibility for 
maintaining the elementary living stand- 
ards of these who already have settled 
in Bavaria,‘ whether they are old or 
new citizens, makes it necessary for the 
moment to limit our efforts to the next 
of kin (husband, dependent children, 
and parents). Altogether 55,600 per- 
sons had, as next of kin, as skilled work- 
ers in industries short of labor power, 
or as racially or politically persecuted, 
secured permits of entry into Bavaria. 


ORGANIZATION AND STRUCTURE 


On January 10, 1947 the Bavarian 
Minister-President, Dr. Ehard, an- 
nounced in the legislature that the gov- 
ernment had decided “to establish a 
separate secretariat for refugee prob- 
lems.” On January 31 the legislature ~“ 
therefore decided, on the basis of Arti- 
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cles 49 and 50 of the constitution, to, | 


create “a separate administrative office 
for refugee questions within the Min-' 
istry of the Interior” and to appoint 
the former Commissioner as Secretary 
and Deputy of the Minister in this field 
of activity. u 

The Secretary for Refugee Affairs is 
the official in charge within the meaning 
of Section 10 of the Refugee Law. Ac- 
cording to this law he shall take the 
necessary measures for the carrying out 
of his duties and especially to meet 
emergencies in the lodging, feeding, 
clothing, and work placement and set- 
tlement of the refugees. He has re- 
ceived the co-operation of the pertinent 
departments. 

The constant expansion and increase 
of the administrative tasks of the Office 
for Refugees have, in spite of the fact 
. that great economy has been employed, 
required an increase of personnel. The 
Office of Secretary for Refugee Affairs 
in Bavaria includes four sections with 
seventeen subdivisions and a staff of 
140 employees. In accordance with the 
Refugee Law, the titles of government 
district and border commissioners were 
changed to government officers for refu- 
gee affairs. 

The regular staff of government ofh- 


cers in the five administrative areas 


numbers 164. The district officers in 
the 166 urban and rural districts num- 
ber 3,121, and there are a total of 3,325 
persons employed in the refugee ad- 
ministration as a whole. This includes 
the 264 members of the mobile units 
(“Fliegenden Kommissionen”) and 
1,136 supervisors, but does not include 
the staffs of the camps. 

In accord with the Refugee Law of 
February 19, 1947 there have been cre- 
ated an advisory council to the Secre- 
tary, advisory councils to the heads of 
„.the five administrative areas, advisory 
committees to the district officers, and 
refugee spokesmen. In the councils one- 
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fourth, and in the committees assisting 
the district officers one-half, of the 


‘members are refugees. 


In 1946 the American Military Gov-. 
ernment for Bavaria and the Bavarian 
Minister-President sponsored the ör- 
ganization of a Refugee. Committee 
composed of refugee representatives 
from all political parties. It is financed — 


‚by the state and devotes itself, in close 


co-operation with the Secretary, to-the 


‘drafting of legislative bills, administra- 


tive regulations, and basic questions. 
This committee is also concerned with 
questions of work, settlement, the estab- 
lishment of industries, and labor ques- 
tions. 


THe REFUGEE LAW. 


By order of. the American Military 
Government, the Law on the Admission 
and Assimilation of German Refugees 
(the Refugee Law) was proclaimed on 
February 19, 1947. According to its 
Section 17, it took effect on March 1, 
1947, when the temporary refugee law 
of December 14, 1945 expired. The 
first section defines a refugee and the 
scope of the Law. Section 2 deals with 
the assimilation of the refugees. Sec- 
tion 3 introduces the expulsion of refu- 
gees, although its provisions had already 
been in force since April 6, 1946 as a 
result of an administrative decree. In 
Section 4, refugees are given the same 
rights and duties as German citizens. 
They possess active and passive fran- 
chise.’ Sections 5 to 8 treat of social 
services, admission, arrangements for 
support, and the securing of necessary 
living quarters. Section 9 regulates vo- 
cational guidance and the work of the 
refugees. Sections 10 to 14 establish 
the organs of the administration of refu- 
gee affairs, which with some changes of 
titles remain the same as before the 
proclamation of the law. According to 
Section 15, the state has to bear the 
costs of executing the law, Section 16 
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requires‘all private welfare agencies and 

all officials to render a wide-reaching as- 

sistance and support in carrying out the 
provisions of the law. 

` The Refugee Law has unfortunately 

not met all the desires of the new citi- 

zens, but it has created the most impor- 
tant basis for their legal status. 


REGULATIONS 


Bavaria was the first state in the 


American zone in which the ‘rules for 
the execution of the Refugee Law took 
effect. This Regulation was issued on 
- July 8, 1947 and took effect July 14. 
It had been drafted by the Secretary in 
co-operation with the Refugee Commit- 
tee and representatives from all of the 
departments, and had been submitted 
to the Council of Ministers-President 
for its criticism and to the Military 
Government for its approval. 


The fifteen articles of the Regulation — 


corresponding to the text of the law 
make it possible te apply the law. Ad- 
ditional regulations have in the mean- 
while been issued with reference to the 
‘advisory committees to the district offi- 
cers and the election of refugee spokes- 
men. Other regulations bearing upon 
the special services referred to in Sec- 
tion 5 of the law are in course of prepa- 


ration. As for the application of Article 


8, on vocational guidance and labor, a 
further report will be given elsewhere. 
According to Section 10 of the Refu- 
gee Law, the Secretary shall in con- 
junction with the pertinent departments 


try to meet emergencies in connection 


with the housing, feeding, clothing, 
work placement, and settlement of the 
refugees. According to Article 9 of the 
‘administrative Regulation, the Refugee 
Office is an emergency office in the 
sense of the national effort law (Reichs- 
leistungsgesetz), and the Secretary is 
empowered to take over vacant and 
not fully occupied buildings, halls, and 
rooms, as well as machines, tools, and 
business equipment. On the basis of 
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these regulations, both ‘living quarters © 


.and workshops have been acquired for 


refugees, and many of them. have thus 
been enabled to create a new existence 
for themselves. 


EXPENDITURES 


The budget of the refugee adminis- 
tration, provided 307,700,000 marks -in 
1947. Of this amount 17,700,000 was 
allotted to the administration and 290 
millions for care of refugees, including 
an amount of 130 million marks which 
had not been spent during the previous 
year.. By the spring of 1947 the follow- 
ing amounts had been expended for 
special services from these 130 million 
marks: 


To 40,000 refugees in grants 
of 300 marks each from the 
CSR money advanced for 
‘deportatior grants 

To one million especially. needy 
refugees including children, 
lump-sum payments of 50 
marks each scevisccus co tiay 50,009,000 RM 

For the distribution of fuel .. 3,300,000 RM 


12,000,000 RM 


Dur ur ur Se rer zur} 


65,300,000 RM 


see ee er er ewer eee eee ze Hee 


The Refcgee Pension Law, which has 
been in preparation since February 1947 
and has been approved by the Office of 
Military Government (U.S.), has not 
yet taken effect. At the moment, pen- 
sioners are being given advance pay- 
ments. So far, only civil servants who 
were alreacy on pensions when they 
were admitted to Bavaria have received 
payments, which amount for single per- 
sons to not more than 120 RM a month 
and in the case of married ones to 200 


‘ RM. During the year covered by this 


report, civil servants who have reached 
the age of €5 or have presented an offi- 
cial medical certificate proving their un- 
fitness for continued service, as well as 
the dependents of a deceased civil serv- 
ant, have received similar payments. 
The legislature appropriated 12 mil- 
lion marks for those Sudeten German 
deportees who, on crossing the border, 


could not take with them the so-called 
deportation allowance or who- had 
never received it. This sum was com- 
pletely expended through various pay- 
ments of 300 marks to each person, 
and yet it was found to be inadequate. 
An additional sum of 60 million marks 
is therefore being asked for this purpose. 

In 1947, 50 million marks were paid 
out in lump. sums of 50 marks each 
to members of the following refugee 
groups: persons in dormitories or 
homes; .men and women who were un- 
employed or unfit for work; and chil- 
- dren under 16. The state also ex- 
pended 3,300,000 marks to provide each 
family or household one stere of fire- 
wood and one-half a stere to individu- 
als. On June 1, 
Day” was set aside in all of Bavaria 
for aid to refugees and deportees, and 
7,500,000 marks were collected. Ten 
per cent of this sum was assigned to the 
Office for Refugee Affairs to create a 
refugee foundation, while the balance 
was locally expended for assistance to 
especially needy refugees. 


INSTITUTIONS 


Since December 1, 1945, the Refugee 
Office has created 348 institutions de- 
voted entirely or in part to the care of 
refugees. Of these institutions, 284 
homes are still being used entirely or 
almost entirely for refugees. In 1947 
the American Military Government re- 
quired that all institutions set up by the 
Office for Refugee Affairs be transferred 


to the Welfare Bureau of the Ministry ° 


of the Interior and placed under the 
supervision of the area welfare associa- 
tions. Of these 284 homes, 198 are for 
old people, 34 for children, 30 serve as 
first aid stations and auxiliary hospitals, 
14 as homes for invalids, and 8 as 
recreation homes. 

When prisoners of war were released 
from Russia and France, the Refugee 
Office faced a new task. The border 
officials took care of the returning pris- 
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oners at special entrance stations at 
Ulm on the Danube for those coming 
from French prisons and at Hammel- 
burg and Hof for those from the Rus- 
sian camps. The border officials pro- 
vided medical examinations, food, and 
clothing, with the assistance of private 
welfare organizations. 

In numerous cases homeless ‚re-en- 

trants were assigned to rest homes, and 
for this purpose 4 homes were set up 
for those coming back from Russia and 
operated by the administration. The 
welfare organizations opened 15 addi- 
tional. homes and financially supported 
them. - 
A Child Welfare Station was set up. 
in the government camp at Regensburg. 
Two camps for vagrant youth were or- 
ganized with the aid of the Refugee 
Office by the Child Welfare Bureau in 
Swabia and Upper Franconia. Home- 
less young persons between 15 and 21 
years of age are received to prevent 
their aimless wanderings. 

The character of the refugee’ camps 
has greatly changed during the year 
1947. Many of the distribution camps 
have become dormitory camps or more 
permanent dwelling places for refugees. 
In these camps 65 kindergartens have 
been organized and the camp schools 
increased to 30. In all administrative 
areas, vacation camps and rest cures 
have been provided for the children; 
notably, a large vacation camp for 650 
children in Middle Franconia, and rest 


‘cures for 2,000 children in the adminis- 


trative area of Swabia. 


ASSIMILATION 


Since early December 1947 educa- 
tional grants have been made for poor 
children. The Welfare Bureau of the 
Bavarian Ministry of the Interior has 
set aside three million marks for this 
purpose.. The selection committees each 
have .a representative of the Refugee 
Office as a member in order to deter- 
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mine the extent of the need of the refu- 
gee youth. 

The assimilation of refugees and de- 
portees into the economic life, in ac- 
cordance with the law and the rules 
governing its execution, has required 
the solution of the problems concern- 
ing settlement, the organization of 
‘refugee industries, business enterprises, 
trades and work opportunities, profes- 
sional employment, civil service, and 
so forth. 

On the one hand it was necessary to 
find vacancies which could be filled by 
refugee workers, and on the other hand 
the refugees had to be moved to the 
already existing or newly created work 
spots. New industrial enterprises grew 
out of refugee circles, and co-operatives 
were expanded. Within the Refugee 
Office, an administrative subsection was 
set up for settlement, one for industry, 
and one for co-operatives. . 

By the end of December 1947 there 
were in Bavaria 2,268,421 workers and 
employées, of whom 529,465, or 22 per 
cent, were refugees. Among these there 
were 97,091 refugees who were new to 
their jobs. Of the 167,729 persons reg- 


istered as unemployed, 64,047, or 38 


per cent, were refugees. A large num- 
ber of them found no employment be- 
cause of the housing shortage near their 
prospective places of work. 


MACHINERY FOR ASSIMILATION 


When preparations for land settle- 
ment were turned over to the Bavarian 
Ministry for Food, Agriculture, and 
Forest Culture, and the housing ques- 
tion turned over to the Ministry for 
Labor and Social Welfare, and employ- 
ment and industrial planning to the 
Ministry of Economics, a subsection for 
settlement and economic planning was 
set up in the Refugee Office for the pur- 
pose of assisting the refugees in getting 
settled. In order to meet the difficul- 
ties connected with the securing of 


‘experts. 
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building materials, substitute construc- 
tion methods were examined and pro- 
moted. Good results have already been 
secured. A permanent representative 
has been assigned to the State Commit- 
tee on Settlement and Land Reform; 
and he, in addition to the Refugee Com- 
mittee, safeguards the interests: of the 
refugees. On July 18, 1947 the Ba- 
varian legislature decided to create an 
advisory committee to the government 
for dealing with settlement plans. This 
committee is under a chairman, the head 
of the Refugee Office, is, assisted by the 
Ministries of Economics, Labor, and 
Finance and by the highest building au- 
thorities, and is made up of members of 
the Refuge Committee and technical 
From August to December 
1947 it visited and reported on thirteen 
large settlement projects. These pro- 
posals were laid before the Bavarian 
legislature earlv in 1948 for final de- 
cision, 

A separate subsection for industry 
was set up for advice and assistance to 
refugee industries. This section works 
closely with the Ministry of Economics. 
It handles all problems concerning the 
re-establishment of refugee industries- 
and their placement within the frame- 
work of central state planning. So far, 
1,600 licenses have been granted to 
refugee industries and more than 1,000 
refugee enterprises have begun their 
activities in Bavaria. 

The creation of starting capital was 
facilitated by the granting of state cred- 
its. For this purpose the Ministry of 
Finance in 1947 set aside some 25 mil- 
lion marks. The applications for credit 
are processed bv the industrial subsec- 
tion. . 

In the subsection for co-operatives 
the refugees have been given detailed 
advice with regard to the organization 
of housing co-operatives. ` The Ameri- 
can Military Government fixed the ba- 
sic principles, and the details. have been 
worked out. by the German authorities. 


~‘ 
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ECONOMIC RE-ESTABLISHMENT 


The basis for establishing business by 
refugees and expelled persons is a di- 
rective of the Bavarian State Ministry 
of Economics: of April 18, 1947. It 
was issued in agreement with the Refu- 
gee Committee and the Secretary. It 
assures the proportional consideration 
of refugees in granting licenses in busi- 
ness and trade. This directive makes 
it easier for the refugee to prove his 
aptitude and to show the existence of a 


local demand and housing for the enter-. 


prise. The proposed examination of 
the applications by the Refugee Com- 
mittee and its branches will prevent 
abuse and will assist in the right selec- 
tion. 

Up to October 1, 1947, 5,681 licenses 
had been granted. The admissions to 
each branch of trade progress well con- 
sidering the existing possibilities. 

During the period under review, 1947, 
the assimilation of members of the pro- 
fessions was considerably speeded up 
through the provisions of the Refugee 
Law. Out of 1,287 applicants, 660 
refugee physicians were enabled to es- 
tablish their own practice or to find 
work as physicians for refugees or in 
the public health service. 

The refugee pharmacists are again 
working in their own profession. Most 
of them are employed in Bavarian 
apothecary shops. Some of them have 
been émployed as assistants. Pharma- 
cies are granted but slowly to refugee 
pharmacists. 

The re-employment of veterinarians 
in their own profession has progressed 
most rapidly. 


The Ministry of Justice has accorded , 


the Sudeten lawyers the same privilege 
of practicing as enjoyed by the Ger- 
man lawyers of the Reich. Of 216 


‘ lawyers from the eastern German area 


and from the Sudetes, 141 are already 
admitted to the bar. 
Judges, state’s attorneys, and court 
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clerks are also permitted to work in 
their professions. Most of them com- 
ing from the Sudetes are assigned to an 
in-service training of six months in the 
district court and the state court. After 
this training and after passing a sup- 
plementary examination, they can count 
on being reinstated. 

Refugee teachers are employed in 
grade schools and high schools. Grade 
school teachers especially reached and 
even exceeded their quota in 1947. 

Some of the officials and employees 
who had worked in public service have 
been able to find jobs in public adminis- 
tration. In some governmental divi- 
sions the number of the refugee ‘offi- 
cials and employees surpasses by far 
the quota under the administrative 
rules in Article VIII, paragraph 1, of 
the Regulation implementing Section 9 
of the Refugee Law. In the Office of 
Finance in Nuremberg and the State 
Surveyor’s Office, an extremely large 
number of refugee officials are em- 
ployed. But the prescribed proportion 
between the native and the refugee per- 
sonnel has not yet been reached. This 
is especially true in the local adminis- 
trations. 

We are seeking, through conferences 


. with the ministries and the State Per- 


sonnel Office, to secure employment for 
the ‘refugee public officials and em- 
ployees who have not yet been placed. 

Because of definite procedural rules, 
the denazification of refugees takes es- 
pecially long. This is extremely hard 
on refugees without means, who during: 
the proceedings are prevented from es-. 
tablishing themselves economically. To 
speed up the proceedings the Secretary 
issued certificates of urgency in worthy ' 
cases, and during the year the granting 
of these certificates has been entrusted 
to subordinate authorities. 


SUPPLIES 


There are fewer articles of household 
equipment available to the Secretary, 
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because the special supplies allotted to 
him during the preceding year are now 
included in the general planning. There- 
‘fore the three procurement sections of 
the Refugee Office supplied equipment 
mostly for camps and homes for refu- 
gees and for the daily needs of the refu- 
gees. We procured a total of: 181,000 
woolen blankets, 49,000 mattresses, 
147,000 mattress cases to be filled with 
straw, 130,000 textiles of various kinds, 
36,000 electric light bulbs, 30,000 vari- 
ous electrical appliances, 310,000 kilo- 
grams of soap powder and cleansers, 
770,000 E soap, 50,000. emergency 
Jamps, 28,000 candles,. 93,000 beds, 
13,000 tables; 50,000 stools, 6,500 ward- 
robes, 2,500 chairs, 215,000 pieces of 
china and household utensils, 1,000 
clocks, 144,000 cooking stoves, 335 
heating stoves for large rooms, 2,603 
ordinary heating stoves, 815 laundry 
kettles, and 256 fire extinguishers. The 
2,603 stoves were only for camps and 
institutions: The refugees having pri- 
vate living accommodations received 
their stoves from the Ministry of Eco- 
nomics. For only a short time during 
1947 was 70 per cent of the entire stove 
output available to the Office of the 
Secretary for immediate distribution 
among the refugees. 


COMBINED ADMINISTRATION 


While in 1946 the various branches 
of the refugee administration collabo- 
rated only in the Committee for Refu- 
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gees of the Council of States limited 
to the United States zone, in 1947 this 
co-operation was considerably extended 
through the formation of a joint com- 
mission of the various refugee adminis- 
trations, following the resolutions of the 
Conference of the Ministers-President 
at Munich. This joint commission, of 
which all refugee administrations of the 
American and British zones are mem- 
bers, meets regularly to discuss com- 
mon problems. Its proposals, which 
must be unanimous, are presented to the 
state governments for final decision. 
The joint commission has a permanent 
office in Stuttgart. 


TH= OUTLOOK 


In 1947 the American Military Gov- 
ernment in Bavaria again demonstrated 
its helpful interest in all questions 
concerning the refugees. The results 
achieved would not have been possible 
without the assistance of private chari- 
table agencies. l 

This a sober report; but these sober 
statements are necessary to realize the 
situation at the end of the second year 
of refugee assistance. In spite of the 
utmost efforts of the Bavarian govern- 
ment and of the refugee administration, 
a satisfactory solution’ of the problem, 


` unique in its dimensions in human his- 


tory, is impossible with the resources of 
Bavaria or any other German state. It 
is possible only with the generous sup- 
port of the United Nations. 


Wolfgang Jänicke is Secretary for Refugee Affairs in the Bavarian Ministry of the 


Interior, having been State Commissioner for refugee affairs in Bavaria since December > 


1945. He-formerly held various government positions and in 1928-29 was sent on a 


mission to British India, Burma, and the Netherlands Indies. 
was a member of the Reichstag, and was suspended when Hitler assumed power. 


From 1930 to 1932 he 
At the 


request of the Chinese Government, the League of Nations appointed him adviser to 


Chiang Kai-shek, with whom he served for two and a half years. 


After his return to Ger- 


many he was compelled to live in retirement because of his political views, and in May 


1945 he was seriously wounded by the SS. 
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German Social Welfare After the Currency Reform 


' By WILHELM POLLIGKEIT 


HE request of the American Mili- 
tary Government for a brief report 


on the present conditions of German | 


welfare activities and for recommenda- 


tions of. measures for their. alleviation | 


has furnished a welcome opportunity to 
inform people abroad as to-the conse- 
quences of the currency reform in ex- 
posing large numbers of our population 
to destitution. The report was sub- 
mitted on July 9, 1948 and read sub- 
stantially as follows: 

The full extent of the effects [of the 
currency reform upon German welfare 
work and its organs] cannot be assessed 
at the present time. There is, however, 
widespread disappointment that the cur- 
rency reform—necessary as it was—did 
not give more consideration to the so- 
cial aspects of the German situation. 
Until the last days before the publica- 


tion of the currency reform laws people _ 


thought themselves justified in hoping 
that prolonged discussions and confer- 
ences between the American and British 
experts: would lead to a consideration of 
‘the German proposals and produce eco- 
nomically and socially desirable results. 
There was expectation of currency re- 
form measurés which, together with the 
assistance from the European Recovery 
Program, would enable the German 
economy to recover under its own steam 
and to carry its burden of social welfare 
organization. ' 


SPECIFIC EFFECTS 


Effects of the currency reform, how- 
ever, which represent sources of new so- 
, .cial difficulties, can be perceived clearly 
r ` 

at the present time. They are as fol- 
lows: 


1. Numerous private enterprises which 
after the War, and only with great diffi- 
culty, were brought back into operation 
are forced to dismiss personnel. In 
some instances they have even been 
forced to -shut down. . Consequently, 
mass unemployment must be expected 
in the near future. 

2. Public’administration must also re- 
sort to dismissals in order to economize. 

3. Members of the professions, such 
as physicians, attorneys, artists, and 
writers, whose incomes have suffered 
considerable reduction as a result of the 
general impoverishment and who are 


- paid only a considerable time after their 


services have been rendered, are ex- 


. posed to immediate difficulties because 


of the devaluation of their cash reserves. 
4. Young people who because of the 


war have started their professional edu- 


cation later than usual or who have 
continued it only after wartime inter- 
ruptions, and who have so far been able 
to finance their studies on their own or 
through assistance from their parents, 
have to discontinue their training and 
are lost as replacements. 

5. Elderly people and persons for 
other reasons unable to work, not en- 
titled to social insurance pensions, who 
until now were able to support them- 
selves from savings and in many in- 
stances paid for their own maintenance 
in homes for the aged or similar insti- 
tutions, have lost the means for doing 
so from now on and have become de- 
pendent upon public assistance. Re- 


cipients of old-age and invalidity pen- 


sions, of annuities from private pension 
plans, and the like, will also become de- 
pendent on social welfare if-these pen- 
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sions have to be reduced or discon- 


_ tinued. -- 


An increase of the burden of public 
and private welfare has thus become 
inevitable. One should not be deceived 
if for the time being the numbers of ap- 
plications to public welfare agencies and 
unemployment exchanges do not sharply 


increase. The per capita quota of fully 
.exchangeable money, particularly in 


families with many children, will tide 
people over for a couple of weeks. 

It is certainly a welcome result of the 
currency reform that an earnest desire 
of people to find employment is on the 
increase. The outcome of such a tend- 
ency, however, depends on the absorp- 
tive capacity of the German economy, 
as was the case after the stabilization of 
the German currency in 1923. In the 
course of the discussion of the present 
currency reform the German experts 
pointed out with great emphasis that 


the reform should be enacted at a time - 
when the German economy was starting 


on the road to recovery. But at pres- 
ent a weakened economy has to meet a 
greatly increased amount of social ex- 
penditures. 

For decades the relationship between 
the population in the productive age 
groups and those who play only the 
role of consumers has been 50—50. 
Now it has changed- unfavorably be- 
cause of shifts in the age composition 
and war losses. In Hesse the popula- 
tion group in ihe productive age brack- 
ets amounts only to 36 per cent. For 
the whole of Germany it is estimated to 
be 40 per cent. The output of those 
who are able to work is in turn re- 
duced by the limited productivity, of 
those who are seriously handicapped 
and those who suffér from malnutrition. 
On the other kand, the social burden of 
the national community is becoming 
even more unbearable through increas- 
ing unemployment, because thereby 
thousands of people are lost to poten- 
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tial production and must be supported 
by those who are still working. . 


EFFECTS ON SOCIAL WELFARE AGENCIES 


` The serious question must be faced 
as to how the social welfare and social 
insurance agencies are to be enabled 
to meet these increased responsibilities. 
The Reichsmark holdings of the states, 


‘the communities, and the intercommu- 


nity organizations have been wiped out. 
The funds of the social insurance agen- 
cles have been devaluated in the rela- 
tionship of ten to one. To be sure; it 
is said that this devaluation will apply 
only to receipts which came in after 
the war. The currency reform laws 
stipulate that expenditures shall be 
madé only within the limits of avail- 
able income, and that credit requests 
shall be confined to sums covered by 
future Income with a dependable margin 
of safety.” This principle, justifiable as 
it is from the point of view of economic 
management of limited means, however, 
presupposes reserves. Such reserves do 
not exist. What is essential now Is a 
socially just taxation and distribution 
of the proceeds among the public wel- 
fare and social insurance agencies in 
order to enable them to fulfill their legal 
obligations. 

Very hard hit are the private social 
welfare agencies. The devaluation of 
their reserve funds, which were criginally 
designed ta guarantee the maintenance 
of their activities, staffs, and plans, has 
made them completely dependent upon 
voluntary contributions. - These con- 
tributions, in turn, have been sharply 
reduced through the general impover- 
ishment. It will be possible to count on 
this source of income only after a gen- 
eral economic recovery. The private 
welfare agencies smart under the de- 
valuation of their reserve funds particu- 


larly because their chances of receiving ~~ 


new income, as opposed to public wel- 
fare, are very Insecure. 
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GERMAN SOCIAL WELFARE AFTER THE CURRENCY REFORM 


As representatives of the interests of 
persons who for some reason or other 
find themselves destitute and dependent 
on assistance from social welfare or so- 
cial insurance organizations, we look 
into the future, particularly during the 
coming months, with a great deal of 


concern. If the discouraged are not to. 


despair, and on the contrary hope is to 
be strengthened and the will to self- 
help is to be stimulated, if the organiza- 
tions and the personnel of public and 
private welfare are to be enabled to 
help when necessary and sufficiently, 
then it appears to us imperative to al- 
leviate through additional regulations 
and measures the hardships and gaps 
which have cropped up in the course of 
the currency reform. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In this respect the following recom- 
mendations are submitted: 

I. Subsidies should be granted: 

(a) to states, communities, and in- 


'tercommunity organizations over and 


beyond their original quotas in consid- 
eration of the growing social burdens 
which these units of government have 
to meet in order to enable them to ful- 
fill their welfare tasks promptly and 
adequately; 

(b) to the social insurance agencies, 


insofar as their receipts and reserves do 


not suffice to meet benefit payments at 
their prescribed level; 
(c) to private welfare agencies in or- 


- der to maintain their services which are 


at present particularly needed. 
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TI. Credit assistance. 

Public and private welfare agencies 
should be given credit on the best pos- 
sible terms, particularly for the rebuild- 
ing of destroyed institutions and offices, 
for work relief measures and rehabilita- 
tion programs. 

III. Reconsideration of devaluation 
rates. 

Reconsideration of devaluation rates 
for Reichsmark holdings should be 
granted to public and private welfare 
agencies to the greatest possible extent. 

IV. Preferential treatment in taxa- 
tion. 

‚Such treatment should be given to‘ 
private welfare agencies in order to 
prevent a further „weakening of these 
already hard-hit organizations. 

V. General equalization of war losses. 

When the equalization of war losses 
is put in legal form, special considera- 
tion should be given to all public and 
private welfare organizations in view of 
their social usefulness and weakened 
financial structure. 

VI. Accelerated recovery assistance 
for the German economy. 

Partly through credit measures based 


‘on German capital, partly through im- - 


mediate aid under the' European Re- 
covery Program, the German economy 
should be enabled to provide for the 
supply of the peacetime demands of the 
population, to achieve a balance be- 
tween imports and exports, and to ab- 
sorb all available manpower in order to 
counteract the threat of long-lasting 
mass unemployment. 


Professor Dr. Wilhelm Polligkeit has been president of the German Association for 
Public and Private Welfare since 1945 and held the same position from 1922 to 1934. 
From 1945 to 1946 he was City Councilor and Director of the City Welfare Department 
in Frankfurt a. Main, and since 1928 he has been Honorary Professor at the University 


of Frankfurt a. Main. 


Social Insurance in Germany 


By RupoLr WISSELL 


ERMAN social insurance has been 
‚In existence for more than half 
a’century and has become a.model for 
legislation in many countries. At the 
present time two of its branches, old 


age insurance and miners insurance, are ` 


on the verge of collapse, a situation 
which will be discussed at the end of 
this paper. 


’ Historica DEVELOPMENT 


As a starting point we shall describe 
the historical development of the Ger- 
man social insurance system, but only 
insofar as appears necessary for an un- 
derstanding of its structure. : 

Originally legal responsibility for 
damages rested on him: who caused 
them; for instance, on the railroad em- 
ployee who threw a wrong switch and 
thus caused a derailment. However, 
these persons were usually so poor that 
no indemnities could be collected from 
them. In the late 1860’s a petition for 
legislation was submitted to the North 
German Reichstag demanding that em- 
ployers bear ‘the liability for accidents 
caused by their employees. This led to 
the enactment of a compensation law in 
1871 which put such liability on em- 
ployers. There ensued a ten-year period 
_ of much bitter litigation which resulted 
‚in the recognition of the fact that new 
‚ways had to be devised for the adjust- 
ment of such compensation claims. 

On the basis of an imperial message of 
November 17, 1881 separate bills for a 
sickness and industrial accident insur- 
ance were brought before the Reichstag 
in March 1882. Of these, only the sick- 
ness insurance law was passed in 1883, 
while the industrial accident insurance 


bill remained in committee. At first, in- 
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_instituted later. 


surance was not made compulsory for all 
types of employment. For agricultural 
workers a later law provided that they 
could be subjected to such insurance by 
state legislation. However, not much 
happened in this line: until the enact- 
ment of.the Federal Insurance Code 
which became effective on January 1, 
1913. 

‘German sickness insurance ‘is de- 
signed to cover illness in general, which, 
like invalidity and old age, can befall 
anybody. Industrial accident insurance, 
on the other hand, covers only the con- 
sequences of occupational risks.‘ A rela- 
tionship between the accident and oc- 
cupational activity therefore is essential 
in industrial accident insurance, while in 
sickness and old age insurance such a 
tie-up with the occupation can but need 
not exist. The idea of providing protec- 
tion against specifically occupational 
risks has later found acceptance also 
outside of Germany: In Germany, in- 
dustrial accident insurance was estab- 
lished by law.in 1885 as a second branch 
of the social insurance system. ‘This law 
became the basis of a broader work- 
men’s compensation system which was 
In 1886 it was ex- 
tended to workers in the building trades, 


in 1887 to those in agriculture and for- 


estry, and finally to ships’ crews. 
Special invalidity and old age insur- 

ance was established by law in 1889. 

This law became effective on January 1, 


1891, and offered only limited protec- ` 
tion against .sccial maladjustment re-. 


sulting from the loss of earning power 
due to invalidity or old age. It es- 


‘tablished eligibility for benefits in cases 
of invalidity without regard to age, and. 
for people who reached the age of 70 ` 
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without regard,to the presence or ab- 
sence of invalidity. Invalidity was de- 
fined as an impairment of earning ca- 
pacity resulting in the loss of ability to 
earn at least one-third of what the 
worker in normal health would have 
earned in his occupation. On January 
1, 1924 the age of eligibility for old age 
insurance was lowered ‘to 65. 

- Salaried employees were originally 
covered by this law. In 1913, however, 
` a special insurance for salaried em- 
ployees was set up providing larger 
benefits than old age and invalidity 
insurance provided, and invalidity was 
differently defined. Under that law a 
person -became eligible for invalidity 


benefits if due to illness or impairment. 


of his physical or mental powers his 
earning capacity was reduced to less 
than one-half of what an employee in 
normal health with similar training, ex- 
perience, and ability would have earned. 


GENERAL COVERAGE 


Originally the German social insur- 
ance scheme covered only manual 
workers; later, however, its coverage 
was extended to white-collar workers in 
factories, salaried employees in execu- 
tive positions, teachers, artists, sales- 
_ people, and other white-collar workers 
in commercial enterprises. Furthermore, 
it covered artisans who did contract 
. work for jobbers. Through an act of 
December 31, 1938 coverage was ex- 
tended also to independent artisans. It 
was made optional, however, for the 
latter to secure private insurance if the 
private company met certain minimum 
standards of benefits. Under certain 
conditions it was possible also to replace 
sickness insurance of the general type by 
joining a substitute fund. 


SELF-ADMINISTRATION 


+- From the start, the social insurance 
system in Germany was intended to be 
autonomous in its administration. The 


‘branches of the system. 
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advantages of this feature of the sys- 
tem were officially recognized in 1910 
when the Government introduced the 
draft of the Federal Insurance Code. 
In the covering report accompanying 
the bill it was stated that “govern- 
mental supervision of the social insur- 
ance scheme in the proposed law was 
kept to a minimum because autonomy 
in,administration was particularly valu- 
able in that field.” 

Administrative autonomy, .however, 
was not of the same degree in all 
It was ex- 
pressed in two administrative units, an 
executive committee which attended to 
the current business and a policy com- 
mittee. The policy committee elected 
the executive committee and looked 
after the interests of the insured in their 
dealings with the executive committee. 

The administration of industrial ac- 
cident insurance was vested in the em- 
ployers. In the future (doubtless with 
the approval of the employers) it will 
be administered under a bipartite scheme 
of employers and employees. 

In invalidity and old age insurance, 
administrative autonomy was somewhat 
limited because the functions of the ex- 
ecutive committee were performed by 
government officials. Thus the execu- 
tive committees had the character of 
governmental agencies. However, they 
also had honorary members. ‘These 
honorary members constituted a ma- 
jority of the executive committee mem- 
bership and had to be present in ma- 
jority proportion in order to establish a 
quorum when votes were to be taken. 

In miners insurance there was com- 
plete administrative self-government. 
The executive committees were com- 
posed of employer representatives (two- 
fifths of the committee members) and 
employee representatives (three-fifths 
of the committee members). 

In sickness insurance the beneficiaries 
had majority representation in both the 
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executive committees and the policy 
committees. Their representatives out- 
numbered the employer representatives 
by one-third of the total membership in 
each unit. ‘In invalidity and old age 
insurance the corresponding relationship 
was one to one. 

So much about the structure of Ger- 
. man social insurance before National 
Socialism. It is a task for the future to 
` re-establish EL goverment in this area 
also, 


SICKNESS INSURANCE 


Carriers of sickness insurance were 
the so-called Health Funds established 


on local, plant, industrial, and state’ 


bases. The legally required benefits 
were sickness benefits, maternity bene- 
fits, death benefits, and family benefits. 
The statute of each fund could establish 
benefits over and above these minimum 
benefits. 

‘Sickness benefits were paid from the 
beginning of illness to persons who were 
covered on a compulsory basis. For 
others, a waiting period of six weeks 
could be required in the statute of the 
individual ‘health fund. The benefits 
covered doctor’s services, medicine, eye 
glasses, trusses, other minor auxiliary 
services, and cash payments. 

Sickness benefits were normally 
limited to a period of twenty-six weeks, 
but could be extended by a provision in 
the statute to one year. Furthermore, 
the statute could provide for convales- 
cent care, particularly in a convalescent 
home, for a maximum period of one year 
after expiration of the sickness benefits. 
Finally, provision could be made for 
remedial care in cases of mutilation and’ 
deformity. ` 

While the claims of persons whose in- 
surance was compulsory were not de- 


pendent on a waiting period, this was’ 


not so in maternity cases. Under the 
Federal Insurance Code maternity aid 


was given only if the beneficiary had’ 
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been insured jor at least ten-months dur- 
ing the last two years before delivery 
or at least six months during the last 
year. 

Death benefits amounted to twenty 
times the base income of the deceased. 

Family benefits consisted of maternity 
aid to'the wife and such daughters (in- 
cluding stepdaughters and foster daugh- 
ters) of the insurec as shared his house- 
hold and had no direct claim of their 
own to such ald. Such aid was depend- 
ent on whether the insured met the 
requirement cf the waiting periods of 
ten and six months respectively. 

The social and economic importance 
of sickness insurance can be gathered 
from Table 1. 


TABLE i—Sraristics OF COMPULSORY 
HEALTH FUNDS 
Year, 
; 1931 1939 
Number of funds 


6,929 4,408 
Yearly average of member- 
ship (in thousands) ‚18,958, 24,556 
Insurance cases per member 1.415 — 
Incapacitated cases per 
member ~ 0.374 0.515 
Working days lost per case 283. 20.9 
Maternity cases of mem- 
bers and dependents, per : 
1,000 members 36.1 45.4 
Deaths per 1,000 members 10.5 9.2 
Finances 
Net income ; 
Total (million EM) 1,429.3 1,689.7 


Per capita (RM) 75.24 77.41 
Membership contributions 


Total (million EM) 1,359.9 1,632.5 

Per capita (RM) 71.58 74.79 
Expenditures 

Total (million RM) 1,490.4 1,693.1 

Per capita (RM) 78.44 78 
Assets 

Totai (million RM) 846.5 819.2 

Per capita (RM) 45.56 — 

Nature of expenditures 

Sickness benefits 

Total (million RM) 1,226.8 1,374.2 

Per capita (RM? j 66.57- 64.21 
Maternity benefits 

Total (million RM) 93.9 138.2 

Per capita (RM? 4.94 6.33 
Preventive medicine 

Total (million RM) 8.43 6.83 

Per capita (RM? 0.44 0.28 
Death benefits 

Total (million RM) 17.53 18.80 

Per capita (RM) 0.92 0.86 
Administrative overhead 

Total (million RM) 134.7 137.0 

Per capita (RM) 7.09 6.28 

Breakdown of sickness 

benefis (million RM) 
Doctors’ fees 404.0 470.7 
Medication 135.7 137,2 
Hospital care and stays 

in watering places 206.9 196.4 
Cash payments 369.5 457.8 
Medical care for depend- 

ents 96.9 106.3 


nd 
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SUBSTITUTE FUNDS 


Even before the introduction of Fed- 
< eral sickness insurance a so-called As- 
sistance Funds Law, passed in 1876, had 
led to the establishment on a state basis 
of funds which later came to be called 
Substitute Funds because they were 
permitted to continue after the intro- 


duction of Federal sickness insurance’ 


Their members were exempt from in- 
surance under the latter. However, 
new Substitute Funds could not be es- 
tablished. 


TABLE 2-—STAaTISTICS OF 
SUBSTITUTE FUNDS 


Year 
1930 1939 
Number of funds 7 54 28 
Membership (in thousands) 1,564 2,564 
Members who otherwise would 
have been under compulsory 
insurance (in thousands) 1,074 1,887 
Income (million RM) 178.5 259.6 
Expenditures (million RM) 173.4 247.1 


Through an act of July 5, 1934 these 
Substitute Funds were formally declared 
to be carriers of sickness insurance. 
From then on they were subjected to all 
norms contained in the Federal Insur- 
ance Code. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Industrial accident insurance was 


originally restricted to the branches of © 


industry which presented special occupa- 
tional hazards. It was gradually ex- 
tended, however, until it finally covered 
all persons gainfully employed. In- 
cluded were personnel engaged in medi- 
cine and public health work, veteri- 
narians, fire wardens, and all persons en- 
gaged in rescue work of any kind, 
whether employed or volunteer workers, 
and blood donors. The list of all the 
categories covered is too long for presen- 
tation here. 

In 1925 coverage was extended to ac- 
cidents on the way to and from work 
and to a number of occupational dis- 
eases. After the issuance of three ex- 
ecutive orders to this effect, there were 
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twenty-six occupational diseases covered. 
Among those were contagious diseases 
contracted by people working in hos- 
pitals of all kinds, diseases contracted 
by social workers engaged in either pri- 
vate or public welfare work, by people 
in public health work, and by persons 
working in laboratories and in medical 
research. 

Loss of earning capacity due to oc- 
cupational accident or occupational dis- 
ease was compensated for by pensions. 
The pension was calculated on the basis 
of the last yearly income which the in- 
sured person had received prior to the 
accident. For insured persons under 
twenty-one years of age the computa- 
tion could be made on a higher basis. 
In order to avoid hardship, computation 
could be made under equity considera- 
tions. 

In order to prevent litigation regard- 
ing the question of responsibility for 
the accident, coverage was extended to 
all types of accidents, even to those 


_ which were caused by the insured person 


alone or by contributory negligence on 
his part. Thus the claim of the person 
who suffered the accident was independ- 
ent of questions of causation. 

Because of this extended coverage, 
pensions were restricted to two-thirds of 
the lost income basis. For instance, in 
the case of complete incapacitation and 
an income basis of RM 3,600, the pen- 
sion would be only RM 2,400. In the 
case of partial incapacitation the pen- 
sion would be proportionately smaller. 
In case of physical helplessness the in- 
sured person had a choice between the 
direct provision of nursing services and 
the payment of a monthly sum ranging 
from RM 20 to RM 75. If the accident 
resulted in death, a death allowance had 
to be paid amounting to one-fifteenth of 


the last yearly income of the deceased. 


The widow had a pension claim 
amouning to one-fifth of the last yearly 
income of the deceased, until her own 
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death or until remarriage. If she her- 
self lost one-half of her 2arning capacity 
through disease or infwmity, the pen- 
sion was increased to two-fifths of the 
original computation base. 


Until the end of his 2ighteenth year, - 


each child of the deceased received a 
pension of one-fifth of tke last yearly in- 
come of his father. Im the ascending 
line, relatives of the deceased whose 
basic support he had provided also re- 
ceived, in case of need, a pension of one- 
fifth of the last yearly income of the 
insured. l 

However, the survivor pensions could 
not total up to more then four-fifths of 
the computation basis. If they would 
have done so, they were seduced propor- 


tionately for widow and children. Rela- ` 


tives in the ascending line had a claim 
only insofar as widow and children did 
not exhaust the maximum amount. 


Accident prevention and therapy 


Next to accident compensation, acci- 
dent prevention and vocazional guidance 
became progressively. the central prob- 
lem in this area. They changed: from 
matters of social desirability into mat- 
ters of social obligation o=er and beyond 


the limits of the law. The expenditures 


for accident prevention. -ncreased from 
RM 2,734,000 in 1913 to RM 3,151,000 
in 1924, to RM 9,750,020 in 1937 to 


RM 11,513,000 in 1938, to RM 12,185; 


000 in 1939. 

These- figures of course do not cover 
the expenditures for accident preven- 
tion in private enterprises.. According 
to an agreement between :he Federation 
of Industrial Accident. Insurance Car- 
riers and the Association of German 
Machine Manufacturers, every new ma- 
chine sold had to have all protective 
devices which appeared, indicated ac- 
cording to the current stage of tech- 
nological development. Through em- 
ployment of 544 “technical inspectors” 
in 1938 and 596 in 1939, an attempt 
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was made to improve accident preven- 
tion in the factories and workshops. A 
decrease in the frequency of accidents 
testified to the success of these measures. 

From 1920 on, the industrial accident 
insurance carriers, i.e., the various Em- 
ployers’ Insurance Associations, had a. 
central agency for accident prevention. 
It was the major task of the latter to 
spread information about all innova- 
tions in accident prevention and to pro- 
vide consultation service for anybody 
who wished such advice. Such consulta- ‘ 
tion and information were given to an 
extensive degree. Also from abroad 
came requests to this agency for advice 
on accident prevention. 

Therapeutic endeavors expressed the 


‘same tendency as accident prevention, 


and continuous efforts were made to im- 
prove therapy in the light of current ex- — 
perience. The aim was the shortening 
of the recovery period and the achieve- 
ment of the.greatest possible recovery of 
the earning capacity of the victim of the 
accident. Increasingly it became pos- 


sible to help the victim recover the en- 


joyment of his functions. Through 
awareness of his function potential and 
the earning possibilities involved, the 
insured person learns to master his own 


‘situation and to recover the feeling of 


being a useful member of society. 


Attempted unijication 


Recently efforts have been made in 
some quarters to have all industrial acci- 
dent insurance carriers subjected to one 
unified insurance scheme, disregarding 
their experience of fifty years in diverse 
lines of industry. The twelve universities 
in the western zones. have objected to this 
and have come out in favor of the old 
occupational line-up of the Employers’ 
Insurance Associations. If the plan for 
unification had been carried out, the 
medical schools would have suffered 
severely. In giving expert treatment 
and evaluation of accident results ‘they 


Er 
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have developed a whole body of accident 
medicine in clösest co-operation with 
the Employers’ Insurance Associations 
and have brought it to an internationally 
recognized level. 


Carriers of industrial accident insurance 


The most important carriers of in- 
dustrial accident insurance in Germany 
were the Employers’ Insurance Asso- 
ciations (Berufsgenossenschaften). In- 
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ness, of earlier receipt of temporary in- 
validity pensions, ahd of military serv- 
ice did not interfere with the building 
up of this requirement. 

For old age pensions the eligibility 
requirement was 780 weeks in' which 
contributions had been made. 

From the start, invalidity pension 
benefits were made up of Federal sub- 
sidies and payments of the Insurance 
carriers. The latter took two forms—a 


TABLE 3—NuMBER OF INSURED ENTERPRISES, EMPLOYEES, TYPES OF 
ACCIDENT, AND NUMBER OF PENSIONERS, 1939 


Accidents 
No. 
Nast | tt | wage u i 
Insurance Carrier prises: | Time Em- lio Ar No. of | No.of | No. of | Accident | sionerse 
l Covereda| ployees | lion RM | Reported| First Fatal’ | Rate per 
Coverede Acci- | Accidents] Acci- | thousand |. 
dents dents | workers 
Industrial Employers’ 
Insurance Associ- 
ations 1,473.5 | 15,653.6; 30.8 11,721.7; 60,979; 7,555] 0.48 | 472.1 
Agricultural Employ- 
ers’ Insurance As- v. : 
sociations 6,039.8 | 16,047.01 — 323.9 | 43,568| 3,297 — 260.1 
All insurance carriers | 7,587.2|17,706.9| — | 2,253.7] 118,390 | 12,044 = 802.4 


ł 


s In thousands. 


sured activities which did not fall within 
the branches of the occupational line-up 
were insured in affiliated organizations. 
Other carriers were further govern- 
mental organizations on all three levels 
of government (Federal, State and 
local). In 1939 there were: 


Industrial Employers’ Insurance Associa- 


HONS se ren 64 
Affiliates ...nocooncenonneonsnnonennrene 15 
Agricultural Employers’ Insurance Asso- 

cations sandra 31 
Governmental organizations ............ 130 
Community organizations .........+..0. 28 

Total 268 


INVALIDITY AND OLD AGE INSURANCE 


Beginning in 1937, workers became 
eligible for invalidity pensions in cases 
of compulsory insurance after 260 weeks 
of contributory payments; in other 

cases after 520 weeks. Periods of ill- 


$ 


base benefit and increments. The rela- 
tionship. between the two sources of 
financing was repeatedly changed, with 
resulting changes in the amounts of pen- 
sions. For reasons of space a detailed 
description of this development can- 
not be presented here. 

„Survivors pensions were similarly fi- 
nanced. In spite of the very sizable 
subsidies given by the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Federal Institution for 
Employment Service and Unemployment 
Insurance,’ the pensions were fairly 


1 Originally the Federal Institution for Em- 
ployment Service and Unemployment Insur- 
ance had to carry only the invalidity insur- 
ance contributions of unemployed workers 
during the period of their unemployment. 
During the period of rearmament and the war 
period, there was hardly any unemployment 
in Germany. The contributions for unemploy- 
ment insurance, however—6.5 per cent of the 
wages—had to be continued. Out of the 
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TABLE 4—PENSIONS IN SELECTED YEARS 
(Number cf cases in thousands; average per month in RM) 
- Invalidity Densions Widows Pensions Orphans Pensions 
Date ; i 
Number of Average per Number of Average per Number of Average per 
Cas2s "month cases month cases month 
1/1/26 1,521.1 233.4 1,135.6 
1/1/38 2,479.9 649,9 283.7 
1939 2,565.7 31.46 720.4 19.01 334.0 10.77 
1/7/41 "2,755.1 822.1 482.1 


small.: In 1939 they amounted per 
month to the average sums indicated in 
Table 4. 

These pensions did not even ‘cover 
living expenses on a swösistence level, 
and in most instarces hal to be supple- 


mented by public assistance on a local - 


basis. Nonetheless, thei- large number 
—2.7 million invalidity pension cases 
alone—-made them ‘a great economic 
burden. 





what through the effect of Hitler’s mar- 
riage and anti-birth-control propaganda. 
Still, the whole phenomenon is a very 
unhappy symptom of the demographic 
changes in the German population. 
The net assets of invalidity insurance 
amounted in 1933 to 1,229.3 million 
RM, in 1939 to 4,015.1 million RM, 
and in 1941 to 6,021.3 million RM. At 
the end of the war, they should have 
amounted nominally to betweeen 10,000 


TABLE 5—INCOME AND EXPENDITURES OF INVALIDITY INSURANCE 
l (In million RM) 


Income. Expenditures 
Year Federal in oi eae 
= Federal | edera nstitution Pens} Oti 
m ao butions subsidies AS en. 2 payments benefits u 
ployment Insurance 

1933 1,140.7 6787 404.2 _ 1,178.2 690.0 35.1 
1939 2,283.3 1,3883 492.3 249.7 1,581.6 1,282.0 76.2 
1941 3,106.2 1,5277 767.2 275.0 1,962:3 1,656.0 81.2 


In the.course of years the number of 
invalidity pensions and widows pensions 


grew rapidly, while the number of or- 


phans pensions decreased. In the last 
years this trend was slow2d down some- 


money so accumulated, the Federal Institu- 


tion for Employment Service and Unemploy- ` 


ment, Insurance built up a fund for future use. 
Beginning with 1938 it pañ the invalidity 
insurance contributions of workers who were 
in the armed services out. cf this fund. In 
order to avoid complicated zuditing, the sum 
to be paid for this purpose wis fixed at 18 per 


cent of the contribution tozal of invalidity > 


insurance, 


3 


and 11,000 million RM. Of course, 
everything thet was not invested in 
mortgages was used for war financing 
and thus dissipated. Furthermore, Fed- 
eral subsidies will not be available in 
the future. . 

The contributions to invalidity in- 
surance were paid in equal proportions 
by employers and employees. They 
varied in size. Originally they were 
graduated in five categories according 
to the amount of wages paid; later on 
there were ten categories of such con- 
tributions. 


~ 


~ 
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MINERS INSURANCE 


Special miners insurance on an oc- 
cupational organization basis in Ger- 
many is several hundred years old. 


Mining is; of course, the most hazardous | 


occupation there is. Disability to work 
in the pits occurs at an age at which the 
members of other occupation groups still 
retain maximum capacity for their jobs. 
Invalidity affects miners earlier and 
their average life expectation is shorter 
than is the case in any other line of 
work. For this reason the miners 
formed self-help organizations at a very 
early time, the so-called miners’? funds 
or miners’ benefit societies. In the 
course of time they were regulated by 
state legislation and finally co-ordinated 
in one organization, the Nation-wide 
Fund for Miners. 

On the basis of Federal legislation, 
miners insurance covered all wage 
earners and salaried employees who were 
exclusively or primarily employed in 
mining enterprises. Each of these two 
groups had a special pension fund. The 
insurance of employees not directly en- 
gaged in mining was regulated according 


to the principles. which governed the 


insurance of salaried workers in general. 

Wage earners in mines were insured 
both through the pension division of 
the Nation-wide Fund for Miners and 
through invalidity insurance. In the 
place of invalidity, however, we have 


in this instance loss of earning power.. 


Loss of earning power was assumed to 
exist when a worker, because of sick- 
ness, other infirmity, or a decrease of 
his physical or mental vigor, could not 
continue in his previous employment in 
the mine or could.not: perform a similar 
or equivalent type of work available in 
the mine for people with his knowledge 
and capacities. 

Invalidity pension of miners consisted 
of a base benefit, increments, and a 
children’s subsidy. Beginning August 
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1, 1941 the yearly base benefit amounted 
to RM 156 and the increment was at 
least RM 72. Before that time the base 
benefit had been only RM 72. 

The wage categories differed from 
those in the general invalidity insurance. 
However, the children’s subsidies were 
the same; that is, RM 120 for each 
child until 18 years of age. 

Eligibility for old age pensions was 
established at age 50 upon the comple- 
tion of a working period of at least 300 
months during which insurance con- 
tributions had been paid, of which 180 
months had been spent in mining. A 
further eligibility requirement was that 
the worker had not abandoned his 
claim to miners insurance and was not 
engaged in an equivalent gainful occupa- 
tion. If he was so employed, his old 
age pension was reduced to 75 per cent. 

The widows pensions were paid un- 
conditionally if the deceased at the time 
of his death was eligible for invalidity 
pension. It was five-tenths of the in- 
validity or old age pension without 
children’s subsidies. The orphans pen- 
sions were two-tenths, and in the case of 
salaried employees four-tenths of the 


TABLE 6—COoNTRIBUTING WORKERS AND 
PENSION RECIPIENTS IN 
MINERS INSURANCE 


Number of Insured 


wor Number of 
Recipi- 


contributors 
Year Directly | ents of | per pension 
Total | engaged | Pensions recipient. 
WW minlag 
Wage earners 
1929 | 719,961 | 445,129 | 251,414] 2.79 
1931 | 435,938 | 257,083 | 290,395 1.59 
1939 | 750,459 | 440,927 | 378,844 1.99 
Salaried employees 
1929| 49,312 | 13,262] 17,697] ` 2.77 
1932| 39,027] 10,183] 21,499 1.91 
20,191 0.74 


1939 15,937 | 27,695 | 
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TABLE 7—IxcomME AND EXPENDITURES OF Miners INSURANCE 
(In million RM) 
Income Expentidures 
Vear Subsidies of the 
Total Contri- Federal ee Total Minimum Other 
butions subsidies Service and Unem- payments | payments 
«| ployment Insurance 
Wage earners 
1929 223.1 164.2 67.3 = 196.2 184.1 2.5 
1932 | 169.7 - 72.7 89.1 — 163.5 149.7 3.2 
1939 | 336.0 151.1 95.5 50.0 218.6 188.5 4.8 
Salaried employees 
1929 39.0 28.1 7.7 Zu 35.7 33.4 0.9 
1932 29.5 20.€ 6.0 — 34.0 32.2 0.8 
1939 64.5 16.€ 12.5 18.0 49.7 38.4 0.8 


invalidity or old age pension of the de- 
ceased. 

For salaried workers in mining en- 
terprises the principles end regulations 
‘governing their benefits -vere the same; 
but base pay and increments were 
higher. After August 1, 1941 the base 
benefit was RM 444. Before that time 
it had been RM 350. There were eight 
salary categories, and "he increments 
ranged from RM 0.45 per month for the 
lowest salary category tc RM 6.75 per 
month for the highest. 

The financial situation of miners in- 
surance was still more difficult than that 
of general invalidity irsurance. The 
relationship between the number of in- 
sured persons—that is, >f contributors 
—and the number of pension recipients 
became simply catastropkic. From 1886 
to 1921.the number of German miners 
increased from 343,707 to 1,212,572. 


- But from then on, as a result of tech- 


nological improvements, their number 
` decreased to 458,257 m 1932. The 
number of contributors daclined, and the 
total-of old and disabl2d miners who 
had pension claims increased continu- 
ously. To be sure, after 1932 the num- 


ber of miners increased again, but the 
number of pension recipients increased 
also, and more rapidly. 

It is, of course, clear that with such a 
ratio of contributors to pensioners, the 
income from contributions did not even 
cover the minimum payments under the 
law. 

Individual pensions were. very small, 


as shown by Table 8.. 


TABLE 8--MonTtHLY AVERAGES OF 
. INDIVIDUAL MINERS PENSIONS 


. (In RM) 
Year 
1929 1939 
Wage earners 

Invalidity pensions with- ; 

out children’s subsidies 56.8 36.34 
Old age pensions with- 

out children’s subsidies 71.67 61.81 


Salaried employees 
Retirement pensions 
Old age pensicns 


166.95 107,94 
135.19 133.45 


SALARIED EMPLOYEES INSURANCE 


Under compulsory’ insurance plans 
female employees became eligible for 
retirement pensions after 60 months 
of service, male employees, after 120 
months. Dependents of female em- 
ployees received survivors pensions only. 
if the deceased had worked 120 months. 


ed 
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If the insured did not meet the re- 
quired eligibility period under compul- 
sory insurance, longer eligibility periods 
under voluntary insurance were re- 
quired; namely, 90 months for female 
employees for retirement pensions, and 
150 months for other benefits. For 
male employees the eligibility period 
was 150 months for all types of benefits. 
During the first ten years after institu- 
‘ tion of the plan, 60 months were suf- 
ficient to establish eligibility for sur- 
vivors pensions in all cases. 


Between January 1, 1913 and Octo- ` 


ber 31, 1922 retirement benefits after 
completion of the eligibility period 
amounted to one-fourth of the contri- 
butions made. After January 1, 1924 
retirement benefits consisted of a: base 
_ benefit and increments. j 
In 1932 the base benefit was reduced 
from RM 480 to RM 396, and in 1933 
to RM 360. It remained at that level 
until August 1, 1941. At that time it 
was set at RM 444 and the increments 
were fixed at 7 per cent of the former in- 
come as long as it did not exceed RM 
7,200. 
_ Children’s subsidies originally were 
very low; namely, RM 36 yearly. Later 
they rose to. RM 120 per year. To- 
gether with the decrease in the base 
benefits they were reduced to RM 90, 
and on August 1, 1941 they -were re- 
stored to the sum of RM 120. The age 
limit was the same as in invalidity in- 
surance; that is, 18. years. 

After July 1, 1942 the survivors pen- 
sions amounted to five-tenths for widows 
and four-tenths for orphans. The cal- 
culation base was the amount of re- 
‘tirement benefits which the deceased 
had received or would have received 
had he lived long enough to become 
eligible. . | 


THE INSURANCE OFFICES 


In order to provide for decisions in 


the many cases of contested insurance 
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claims, Germany established special gov- 
ernment agencies with judicial functions, 
the so-called Insurance Offices. These 


‘offices had at the same time supervisory 


functions. The directors of these of- 
fices had to be qualified for higher ad- 
ministrative as well as higher judicial 
service. They were ‘assisted by civil 
servants and by honorary lay members. — 

These offices examined only the le- 
gality but not the efficiency of the pro- 
cedure of the Insurance carriers. They 
represented a supplementation as well 
as a limitation of the administrative 
autonomy existing in the German .so-" 
cial insurance system. The local In- 
surance Offices supervised the health 
funds and decided litigation’ between 
the insured and the funds in first in- 
stance. The Superior Insurance Offices 
functioned as appellate facilities regard- 
ing the decisions of the local Insurance 
Offices in industrial accident and ‘pen- 
sion cases. The Federal Insurance Of- 
fice, the highest governmental agency 
in this scheme, had a president, three 
directors, senate presidents—at the end 
about thirty—and permanent as well 
as temporary members. Judges par- 
ticipated in the sessions of the senates 
in order to safeguard the legality angle 
of the proceedings. = 

The Federal Insurance Office also de- 
cided general appeals in industrial ac- 
cident insurance and special appeals in 
invalidity and salaried workers insur- 
ance. In general appeal cases the deci- 
sion was still completely open and could 
encompass also questions of fact. In 
special appeals, only legal or procedural 
mistakes could be rectified. Conflicts 
of opinion within the Federal Insurance 
Office senates were decided by a “Grand 
Senate” in the sesssions of which eleven 
members participated. 

The decisions of the Federal Insur- 
ance Office had great prestige and pro- 
vided a mine of information on all ques- 
tions of social insurance. The most im- 
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portant decisions were published in the 
“Official Bulletin of the Federal Insur- 
ance Office,” which later took the name 
“Official Bulletin of Federal Insurance.” 
These bulletins contained also expert 
opinions of medical authorities who had 
been consulted in indus-rial accident 
insurance cases. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE AFTER THE WAR 


With the collapse of Germany there. 


came also a collapse of the German. so- 
cial insurance system. After a few 
months, however, operations were re- 
sumed on a small scale. Whe feeling of 
responsibility on the part of the heads 
of individual insurance carriers led, in 
the western zones, to a re-=stablishment 
of social insurance in the old forms, 
although with reduced benefits. Where 


difficulties arose, one insurance carrier- 


came to the rescue of the ather. 

Closest to normal operation came 
sickness insurance and industrial acci- 
dent insurance. Also old age insurance 
has been able to fulfill its obligations so 
far. It has done so by drawing on the 
income of the salaried employees insur- 
ance, which for the time being sur- 
passes its obligations. 

In the Russian zone the old insurance 
carriers were abolished. There, with 
' preconceived ideas and little expert 
knowledge of the previously existing 
social insurance system, an attempt has 
been made to establish a unified insur- 
ance structure based on contributions 
of 20 per cent of wages and salaries. At 
first only sickness insuramce benefits 
were paid. However, whea it was be- 
lieved that the payment of pensions 
also could be resumed in a _imited fash- 
ion, the establishment of “a unified pen- 
sion system for wage earners, salaried 
workers and miners” was announced 
with great fanfare. Pensiors, of course, 
were to be paid only in cases of disable- 
ment resulting in a loss of at least two- 
thirds of former earning capacity. As 
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a consequence, the badly needed influx 
of manpower to the mines, ceased. 

On January 1, 1947 the former privi- 
leges of the miners had to be restored. 
Also, industrial accident insurance had 
to be re-established—to be sure within 
the framework of the general unified in- 
surance scheme and not with the pre- 
vious insurance carriers. Old age in- 
surance was to be paid again to people 
with a previous yearly income not ex- 
ceeding RM 7,200. Accident preven- 
tion, which formerly had been carried 
on by the various Employers’ Insurance 


‘ Associations wkich had close contact 


with the conditions in the individual 
plants, was now entrusted to a central 
agency and los: thereby much of its 
former effectiveness. : 

- What, then, remained of the unified 
insurance scheme? Only the name! 
Out of one pool of income were sup- 
ported sickness insurance, industrial ac- 
cident insurance, old age insurance, and 
miners insurance. 

The situation in Berlin was similar. 
There, too, contributions had to be made 
to the extent of 20 per cent of income 
from wages and salaries, but of course 
there was no miners insurance. Later 


‘a limited industrial accident insurance 


was introduced providing that pensions 


to people who were still working could 


be paid only if the new income did not 
equal the amount which would have 
been the calculation basis for the pen- 
sion. However, in view of the man- 
power shortage, people with reduced 
working capacity now get higher wages 
than previously. That means that the 
Berlin measure represented insurance on 
paper only. The only result was preven- 
tion of full effort on the part of some 


workers—an economically very unfortu- 


nate consequence. 

In Berlin the various insurance car- 
riers were not abolished; they were only 
suspended, but ir: practice this amounts 
to the same thing. The suspension has 


i 
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been partly enforced through police in- 
tervention. . The fanatics of unification 
forcibly removed the vice-president of 
the Nation-wide Fund for Salaried 
Workers from his office, with the as- 
sistance of the police. There was noth- 
ing against him as a person. He was 
not a Nazi. He had resumed his office 
only after the president, a Nazi, had fled 
from Berlin. 


THE PRESENT NEED 


In defense of a unified insurance 
scheme, the consequences of the last war 


have been said to have demonstrated ~ 


that without insurance of all members 
of the population, security of those who 
may be in need at a later date would be 
impossible. The number of needy per- 
sons at the present time, however, defies 
all imagination. The people whose 
small savings have been wiped out, the 
mäny refugees and the people who were 
transferred from the east, the war in- 
valids, and the survivors of people killed 
have increased by millions. Nobody is 
able to say what plans are being made 
for their; security. Pension insurance 
pre-supposes the fulfillment of an eligi- 
bility period. However, persons who 
are needy now cannot wait until they 
fulfill this eligibility requirement. The 
need for insurance benefits already 
exists. 

If the needy were to receive benefits 
from the resources of the Insurance sys- 
tem, the benefits of those who contrib- 
buted earlier—and frequently for several 
decades—would have to be considerably 
decreased. ‘That would destroy confi- 
dence in the security of legitimately ac- 
quired insurance claims. 

. Twice so far have the Germans, and 
especially the German workers, lost their 
savings. They lost them for the first 
time in the inflation after the First 
World War, and they have lost them 
now through the closing of the banks in 
the Russian part of Berlin. 
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The number of contributors, particu- 
larly in the higher categories, has 
dropped considerably in consequence of 
the millions of casualties in the two 
world wars and the considerable decline 


in the birth rate. In the age group be- 


tween 25 and 30, men are only about 
half the number of women. Millions of 
women will have to go without the life 
fulfillment and happiness of motherhood. 
Female labor will greatly increase. That 
means a lowering of the birth rate even 


further, because working women bear 


fewer children than those who engage 
only in homemaking. 

At present the birth rate has come 
down to 15 per thousand people. In the 
1880’s it stood at 35.5. Then the num- 
ber of births was yearly about 1,735,000. 
In the first. decade of this century it was 
slightly over 2,000,000. In 1932 and 
1933 the number dropped to under 
1,000,000. In consequence of the mar- 
riage propaganda during the Hitler era 
it rose again somewhat, but not above 
1.1 million. Since then it has dropped 
again. Unfortunately, however, it is 
exactly the vast pool of people born in 
the 1880’s from which the pension claim- 
ants of today have come. Their num- 
ber will continue to increase even further 
in the next decades. 

_ What to do with those eligible .for 
benefits today and in the next decades 
is the big question. A unified insurance 
system does not get us out of the dif- 
ficulty. It is impossible to deny the 
claims for pensions on the basis of in- 


dustrial accidents or occupational dis- 


eases to those who are exposed to such 
risks because of their employment. This 
is the reason why the old structure of 
German: social insurance must be-main- 
tained. Only within the four branches 
of sickness insurance, industrial accident 
insurance, old age insurance, and miners 
insurance can a co-ordination be earried. 
out. Such a co-ordination has proved 
to be effective in the western zone and 
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could be introduced for the whole of 
Germany. | 


OUTSIDE THE INSURANCE SCHEME 


Of ‚course this does not answer the 
question as to what shou-d be done for 
the millions of needy pecple who have 
no social insurance claims. They can- 
not be left to- their fate. Assistance 
must be given. ‘The expenditures for 
‘assistance to them, however, will have 
to‘be borne by the proceeds of general 
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taxation. Everybody, will have to con- 
tribute according to his income and ac- 
cording to-the assets which he may have 
accidentally retained. 

The question which has beén dis- 
cussed raises the problem of general wel- 
fare measures. Such measures will 


doubtless have to be accepted as a 


public responsibility when the economic 
structure of Germany is free of the many 
and heavy burdens which it now has to 
carry. Today no solution of this prob- 
lem is within sight. 


Rudolf Wissell, Berlin-Tzmplehof, honorary Doctor of the University of Kiel, was a 
member of the German Reschstag from 1918 to 1933, and has recently been active in 
trying to preserve- the historical scheme of German social insurance under co-ordination 
_ within its various branches. He was active in the Social Democratic Party organization; 
was secretary and board member of the German Federation of Trade Unions; was govern- 
ment conciliator for the district of Berlin-Brandenburg ; and from 1928 to 1930 was Secre- 
tary of Labor. Among his published works are Der soziale Gedanke im alten Handwerk 
(1930) and Zur. Gestaltung der Sozialversicherung (1947). 
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| Restitution for-Vietims of Nazi Persecution 


By PHILIPP AUERBACH 


HEN the doors of the concen- 

tration camps opened in 1945 and 
the prisoners—in their blue-and-white 
striped uniforms—flocked to their home 
regions, there could be no question of 
any organized help. Only a few mayors 
and county commissioners intervened on 
their own account. The chaos that 
arose in Germany, especially in the 
British-occupied .zone, was not favor- 
able to the establishment of govern- 
ment; eventually local governments 
slowly sprang up instead. 


BEGINNING OF ORGANIZED AID 


In August 1945, Dr. Stäter, at that 
time a departmental head (Regierungs- 
rat), appointed me to organize aid to 
those persecuted for racial, religious, 
and political reasons, in Düsseldorf, for 


the then largest German administrative 
area. In my office I found only a chair, 


a table, and a box. The state had no 
money available, and I .had to collect 
the considerable sum of about two mil- 
lion Reichsmarks myself. I at once in- 
troduced payments of regular allowances 
for the support of disabled comrades, as 
well as temporary grants. Owing to the 
generous support of the Dresdener Bank 
in Dusseldorf I was able to procure con- 
siderable credits for them to establish 
a new existence. It was not possible 
to discuss problems of indemnification 
with the British Military Govérnment, 
and it is very regrettable that even now 
the indemnification laws of the British 
zone are very backward compared with 
those of the United States zone. So 
far only one law has been enacted there, 
‚providing an allowance of an average 
amount of RM 150 for the near rela- 
tives of those injured in the camps. 
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In the French zone the aid has been 
copied from the laws of the United 
States zone, but we may say that 
Bavaria has gone farthest in this re- 
spect. The “Restitution of Property” 
law of the French zone, though related 
to Law No, 59 of the American Mili- 
tary, Government, is not drafted with 
the same generosity. It contains, in 
part, additional and rather disadvan- 
tageous provisions. ° 

When writing on the subject of those 
persecuted for racial, religious, and poli- 
tical-reasons, I must assume that aid for 
these groups is to be only a transition 
to an indemnification law. Unfortu- 
nately we are still in this transitional 
stage after two years. 

It cannot be denied that the insecurity 
of the currency, in view of the coming 
monetary reform, is an additional handi- 
cap. I am unconditionally in favor of 
the prompt enactment of a uniform in- 
demnification law in all four zones, as 
promptly followed by uniform proce- 
dural regulations. It would also be 
desirable that the other zones adopt the 
Law of Special Funds (No. 75) of the 
American zone. 

The difficulties of obtaining conclu- 
sive indemnification legislation compelled 
us to propose to the Council of States 
of the American zone an amendment of 
the Law of Special Funds (Sonderfond- 
gesetz) No. 75. We proposed an ex- 
tension of the allowance period from 18 
months to 30 months, with a possi- 
bility of increasing the grant-in-aid for 
establishing a new existence from 3,000 
to 6,000 RM, and for meeting a tem- 
porary emergency from 1,000 to 2,000 
RM. ‘Thereby we are’ in position to 
give further help to those people and to 
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bridge the gap until the indemnification 
legislation is passed. 


PRESENT LEGISLATION 


What indemnity laws have thus far 
been enacted? In the American zone, 
Control Council Law No, 9 has been in 
effect, and a great number of allowances 
have been paid to dependents and in- 
valids. In the British zone, in North 
Rhineland-Westphalia, there is an al- 
lowance law which functions in a similar 
way. We have not so far been able to 
secure any law in addition to the Ameri- 
can Military Government Law on Res- 
titution of Property, issued on Novem- 
ber 10, 1947. This law has become 
operative. It will undoubtedly cause 
many difficulties, and it has reference 
only to people who had personal or real 
property before Hitler’s assumption of 
power. It is obvious, therefore, that a 
law must be enacted that duly com- 
pensates all victims of National Social- 
ism for mental and physical injuries 
and for damages to health and property. 

When I submitted to the Council of 
States in the American zone the draft 
of a law concerning the prompt indem- 
nification of those having innocently 
suffered detention, I met with opposi- 
tion from different sides; but such a 
law had to be proposed to make it pub- 
licly clear that not only should the 
formerly well-to-do people have their 
former property restored by military 
law, but those who lacked such property 
but had suffered mentally or physically 
were equally entitled to compensation. 
We realized that such a law could not do 
justice to all parties, and it is regretta- 
` ble that the Hessian government de- 
clared that it could not raise the amount 
necessary for the application of the law. 


SouRCES OF FUNDS 


This law roughly fixed its capital re- 
quirements at 300 million RM. The 
Bavarian government declared itself pre- 
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pared to put at our disposal 100 million 
in cash and 100 million in property 
values. Cash amounts up to 70 million 
are already at our disposal, especially 
as the Bavarian Minister of Finance 
granted me the right to dispose of this 
fund after April 1, 1948. In contrast to 
this, the Hessian government has paid 
all the costs of administration out of 
this indemnification fund, while in Ba- 
varia the corresponding expenses have 
been paid from general state funds. 
About 5 million RM of the indemnifica- 
tion fund have already been disbursed. 
Other expenses have been met by money 
appropriated from general state funds. 

The second asset is the properties of 
the former concentration camps. We 
insist that everything achieved with the 
blood and the industry of our concen- 
tration camp comrades should go to the 
indemnification fund for the victims of 
fascism. The military and state gov- 
ernments have consented. The estimate 
of 100 million RM does not exaggerate 
the value of concentration camp proper- 
ties in Bavaria. 

The most important camps are the 
former concentration camps of Dachau 
and Flossenbirg. They will presum- 
ably be exploited on a co-operative basis. 
Flossenbürg, for instance, has a quarry, 
operated by the co-operative labor or- 
ganization “The New Economy” (Neue 
Wirtschaft). ‘The so-called SS houses 
in the ‘camps have been leased by us. 
We are making an exact inventory of 
the value of the land and the over-all 
value of the houses and will then take 
over the whale business as a co-opera- 
tive enterprise. We will compensate our 
politically persecuted comrades through 
shares in the co-operative, if they wish 
it. The same is planned for Dachau. 

Lately we have purposely refrained _ 
from pressing the passage of the so- 


called 10-RM law (provisional “law for X 


the indemnification of those unlawfully 
detained”), since we have no adequate 
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guarantees against eventual devaluation. 
We are not satisfied to have our claims 
~ acknowledged and to make payments 
to our persecuted comrades, if in a few 
months the sums would vanish. There- 
fore we have preferred to amend the 
Law of Special Funds (No. 75). By 
this amendment all hardships -will be 


eliminated. At the same time the Ba- 


varian Department of the Interior or- 
dered the local relief agencies (Bezirks- 
. firsorgeverbaénde) to refer to the State 
Commissioner’s office (Staatscommis- 
sariat) all those persecuted for racial, 
religious, or political reasons who are 
in need of support. The result of this 
administrative separation is that no vic- 
tim of racial or political persecution is 
cared for by public assistance. Aid to 
them is furnished only under the Law 
of Special Funds (i.e., by governmental 
“action free of the implication of relief). 
This aid takes the form; then, of an in- 
termediate stage prior to an indemni- 
fication law. If the so-called 10-RM 
' law is again taken up for discussion, we 
shall either want the necessary promise 
of a monetary reform or we shall wait 
for the reform to materialize. 


Basis oF DESIRED LEGISLATION 


Now we come to the important ques- 
tion of uniform legislation leading to a 
definitive indemnification law. I regret 
to state that a prejudiced article pub- 
lished in Brandenburg in the Russian 
zone calls me a pacemaker for the Amer- 
ican capitalists and falsely states that 
I asked for 15 billion RM as indemnifi- 
cation of the victims of Nazism. That 
is not true. .What I actually said is that 
if we were to add all the claims of the 
persecuted and especially of those who 
had not been in dentention but merely 
sustained some loss, we might well ar- 
rive at a sum of 15 billion, which would, 
of course, be absurd and never accept- 
able. At the same time I used the 
simile of people who before.the war had 
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a-coco fiber mat and today want an 
Oriental rug. 

I explained in Stuttgart to the Coun- 
cil of States that this legislation must be 
drafted from a purely business point of 
view. We must start with the theory 
that postwar Germany is like a bank- 
rupt estate, in which the claims of those 
persecuted for racial, religious, and poli- 
tical reasons are like the claims of 
preferred creditors in a fraudulent bank- 
ruptcy case. We must start by deter- 
mining the size of the bankrupt’s estate, 
and therefore we need filing of claims 
against the estate. The legal provisions 
for such filing have already been worked 
out by a committee of the Council of 
States on a zonal basis. They must of 
In so 
doing, we must distinguish between (a) 
occupational losses, (6) property losses, 
and (c) health losses. 

I should like to illustrate this in more 
detail. In order to keep the demands 
from assuming fantastic proportions, we 
must recognize occupational losses only 
if they are based on an annual income 
not exceeding RM 12,000, less the ap- 
plicant’s actual income for the period 
for which the loss is claimed. It would 
not be fair to favor special groups, such 
as employees and officials. We must 
support the system of equality before 
the law. 

We have already started in connection 
with health losses by compiling statistics 
on health, by having our members exam- 
ined by the State Health Department. 
This has revealed the shocking fact that 
the injuries to health due to camps and 
prisons surpass by far what had gen- 
erally been assumed. It is obvious that 


we must try to restore the full health of 


every person. 

As for property losses, we must de- 
duct, of course, the losses declared that 
fall under the Law of Restitution of 
Property; this will mean a considerable 
reduction in the number of declarations. 
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When we receive these declarations we 
shall have an approximate conception of 
the claims for indemnification made by 
those persecuted for racial, religious, 
and political reasons. 


SOURCES OF REVENUE 


We have now looked at the liabilities; 
what are the assets? It seems justified 
to request that the excessive profits be- 
tween 1933 and 1945 be taxed away, so 
that they can be used for the future in- 
demnification fund. With this measure 
we hope to hit the profiteers of the Na- 
tional Socialist Party and of the war, 
who are responsible for our misery. 
But quick action is needed, because 
there is danger that with the coming 
monetary reform the equivalent sum 
will be set aside, not for the indemni- 
fication fund but for the fund for bal- 
ancing the currency, in which case a 
considerable source of income for the 
indemnification fund would vanish. Fur- 
thermore, I have been demanding that 
all party members contribute a sum 
twice the amount they have already 
paid. 

This proposal has raised a discussion, 
and we have to consider whether we 
should make use of this source of reve- 
nue or secure the same sum in some 
other way. I should like to avoid, in 
any case, having the taxpayer—that 
includes ourselves—contribute to the in- 
demnification by means of a special tax. 
But if these sources should be blocked, 
the only possibility left to us would be 
to raise the necessary amounts for in- 
demnification over a space of twenty or 
thirty years, by means of taxes. We 
might get liquid funds through the issue 
of bonds carrying preferential rates of 
interest and the right of redemption by 
the purchaser at any time. By such 
means we might be able to cancel our 
indemnity obligations in twenty-five to 
thirty years. This seems to me the only 
feasible solution of the problem. 


‘the form of extra rations. 
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Uses or FUNDS 


Just a few words more concerning aid. 
Today our task is to meet financial obli- 
gations in the form of allowances up 
to thirty months, single-payment emer- 
gency assistance, and grants-in-aid to 
set up a new means of livelihood, in 
which case we make credits available 
from private sources. We also, accord- 
ing to the law, provide funds for medi- 
cal treatment and for sanatory and con- 
valescent home care, and also for voca- 
tional training, especially subsidies for 
continuation of study. State appropria- 
tions, as well as indemnification funds, 
are at our disposal for these purposes. 
We use the state funds for cases we 


- cannot help under the Law of Special 


Funds. The state appropriation in Ba- 
varia provides 5 million RM, while the 
indemnification fund amounts to about 
70 million RM, as already mentioned. 

We may say that aid in Bavaria is so 
organized that nobody suffers want. 
But still we are only building a bridge. 
The individual may take offense at hav- 
ing to give proof of his need. But we 
are rather generous in the proceedings. ` 
The applications through the relief 
board go to the representatives of the 
department and from them to the de- 
partment’s welfare section and finally 
to myself. . 

Moreover, relief includes extra food in 
Those who 
have spent more than six years in de- 
tention get the same rations as those 
engaged in heavy labor. For the time 
being there should be no change in this 
respect, but it is regrettable that the 
special rations have had to be abolished 
on account o: the difficult food situation. 
But right now nothing can be done 
about it. . 

Furthermore, we must provide cloth- 
ing, shoes, and furniture from the Spe- 
cial Fund, if those in our charge are to 
receive their rights. 
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Another aspect is the question of a 
supplementary vacation of six days 
granted to everyone detained for more 
than one year and, for the time being, 
more than two years. This question also 
gave rise to discussions, as nobody was 
willing to believe that this made more 
difficult the employment of those per- 
secuted for racial, religious, and political 
reasons. 


BUSINESS DISABILITIES 


Furthermore, we must insist that the 
question of licenses and allocations to 
business enterprises be more justly set- 
tled. The basic mistake in this respect 
was the permission to the so-called old 
firms, which in most cases were profit- 
eers of*the Third Reich, to keep their 
allocations and licenses. The victims 
of political, religious, and racial perse- 
cution, however, received only new li- 
censes, the exercise of which is in turn 
being contested. We must demand that 
all licenses issued after 1933 be sub- 
jected to re-examination from the point 
of view of political and moral reliability 
of their holders. 

In the same sense there will have to 
be a new distribution of allocations. In 
every allocation case we have to carry 
on a veritable fight to gain the rights of 
these victims. All governmental agencies 
try to determine allocations to business 
firms on the basis of 1938, forgetting 
that this procedure excludes the persons 
in our care, because they were at that 
time eliminated from business life. This 
problem requires particular attention. 

We know that we have helped thou- 
sands of people to build new lives. But 
you cannot run a business merely with 
a foundation and a license. 
we have decided to register and license 
our Bavarian reconstruction activity as 
a society of public utility, in order to 
group in this society all the formerly 
persecuted tradesmen, craftsmen, and 
merchants. Thus they may make life 


Therefore 
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easier and may promote their businesses 
by mutual help. It also will be the task 
of this society to secure an active part’ 


‘in the administration of the properties 


of the concentration camps. 

This is the only way to make the 
transition from aid to a real and practi- 
cal indemnification. For more than two 
and a half years, jurists, financial ex- 
perts, and representatives of the vic- 
tims of Nazism have been trying to put 
this idea into practice. But, as men- 
tioned above, until now we have only 
Law No. 75 (the Law of Special Funds), 
and the Law on the Restitution of Prop- 
erty meanwhile enacted by the Military 
Government, which represents the first 
step in a real legislation for indemnifi- 
cation. 


PROPERTY REDEMPTION 


This law, however, does not take care 
of all the difficulties involved in the in- 
dividual instances of restitution. We 
have here the problem that under the 
threat of persecution for political or 
racial reasons, owners of property or 
businesses were driven into distress 
sales, which are now to be invalidated 
for purposes of restitution. This means 
that such a victim, under the new legis- 
lation, has a claim to restitution of his 


_ Property if he returns, on his part, the 


money originally received in’ the dis- 
tress sale. But since this Restitution 
of Property law is only the first step, 
the owner whose property is to be re- 
turned is hardly in position, in most 
cases, to procure the means for refund- 
ing the price orginally received by him. 

That is where my office comes in: 
first to see that the persons who have to 
return the property receive their com- 
pensation, and at the same time to place 
the victims in a position to secure the 


necessary money by credit, ‘as a transi- 


tion until the indemnification law takes 
effect. It is here, too, that the private 
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initiative of the mortgage banks and 
the private banks comes in, to provide, 
together with the State Commissioner, 
the necessary funds for redeeming the 
property. 2 

A special problem is the returning of 
the property of emigrants and those who 
did not survive the terror regime of 
Hitler. It goes without saying that 
those who had to flee from Nazism have 
the same right to indemnification. Much 
tactfulness will be needed in this con- 
nection to separate the chaff from the 
wheat. While aiming to do justice to 
everybody, we must, on the other hand, 
‘prevent unjustified claims-from sneaking 
in, for they might easily discredit the 
whole group of justified claimants. 

Already while debating the legisla- 
tion, the question of the estates of those 
murdered was the object of serious dis- 
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cussions. It is a matter of course that 
the state which succeeded to the disas- 
trous inheritance of the Third Reich 


‘cannot be the heir of those murdered 


by its predecessor. On the other hand, 
especially. Jewish circles have empha- 
sized that they would not claim an in- 
heritance which they would not have 
had under normal conditions. For this 
reason we would welcome a law provid- 
ing for the assignment of the inheritance 
in favor of an international organiza- 
tion that would use the property of the 
unknown dead to procure.a just indem- 
nification to the victims of Nazism. 

We ask repentance from the guilty 
and justice for the victims of Nazism. 
Germany can demand justice from the 
world only when it grants Justice to 
those who for twelve years were with- 
out the protection of the law. 


Dr. Philipp Auerbach, Munich, has been State Commissioner for Nazi Victims, in the 
Bavarian Ministry of the Interior, since September 1946. He previously organized aid 
to such persons in Düsseldorf. Before Hitler he was politically active in the Deutsche 
Staatspartei, the Reichsbanner Schwarg-Rot-Gold, and other political organizations. 
Therefore in 1933 he fled Belgium to escape persecution. When Belgium fell in 1940. 
he was arrested and suffered in various prison camps, the last being Buchenwald,. where 


he was freed by the American troops. 


After his liberation he remained in the camp for 


more than three months, until the surrender of the camp to the Russians. 


Criminal Law and Criminality in Germany of Today | 


By ADOLF SCHONKE 


FTER the capitulation of Ger- 
many, one question to be settled 
was which of the penal law provisions 
enacted after 1933 were to be repealed 


and which could be continued. It was - 


obvious that the political statutes proper 
‘were untenable, e.g. the law against ma- 
licious attacks on State and Party and 
for the protection of party uniforms, or 
the penal provisions of the racial purity 
laws; these and a series of similar laws 
were expressly abrogated by Control 
Council Law No. 1, of April 20, 1945, 
on the repeal of National Socialist laws.* 


CRIMINAL LEGISLATION AFTER 1933 


The situation in the field of general 
“criminal law was not quite so clear, 
Many changes had occurred after 1933 
in this field too, e.g. in legislation con- 
cerning habitual criminals, sex offenses, 


forgery of documents, etc. Here it was . 


impossible merely to return to the pro- 
visions in force before 1933, for only a 
part of the later enactments were typi- 
cally National Socialist. The National 
Socialists -endeavored to prove their 
ability in the realm of legislation by 
completing as quickly as possible the 
reform of the criminal law which had 
= been under way in Germany since 1909. 
They relied, therefore, more or less 
openly on earlier legislative projects, 
especially the 1927 project of a German 
Penal Code, and borrowed from this 
project provisions which resulted in a 
considerable improvement of the penal 
law. A significant part of the criminal 
. legislation in Germany after 1933 is 
in conformity with foreign criminal law, 
imitates foreign models, or even copies 
them literally, 


1 Other laws of like nature were repealed by 
Control Council Law No. 55, of June 20, 1947. 


The provisions on measures for se- 
curity and reformation, inserted in the 


“German Code in November 1933, are 


about the same as the corresponding | 
provisions in various. other European 
countries. The provisions against fam- 
ily desertion written into the German 
Penal Code in 1943 are related to the 
French statutes of February 7, 1924 
and April 3, 1928 and corresponding 
regulations of the Swiss Penal Code. 
The 1941 revision, of the law on murder 
and homicide almost literally copied Ar- 
ticle 99 of the 1918 project for a Swiss 
Penal Code. In this way the laws and 
projects of foreign countries and the 
work of the International Criminalistic 
Association, the International Criminal 
Law and Penitentiary Commission, and 
other international scientific organiza- 
tions in the field of criminal law have 
been reflected in German criminal legis- 
lation since 1933. ` 


ENACTMENTS OF THE CONTROL 
COUNCIL 


In view of this evolution, the Control 
Council did not order a return to the 
penal code in force prior to 1933. It 
did abrogate, by a Law (No. 11) of 
January 30, 1946, a series of provisions, 
but it left the rest of that code in force 
in the form it had on May 8, 1945. 
Prominent among the provisions re- 
pealed were those introducing the prin- 
ciple of analogy in criminal law and 
those on the castration of dangerous sex 
offenders; quite a number of other pro- 
visions were also repealed.? 

Since 1945, the Control Council has 
enacted relatively few provisions to be 


2 For details see Adolf Schönke, Strafgesetz- 
buch Kommentar, 3rd edition, München: Bie- 
derstein Verlag, 1947. 
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TABLE 1—CRIMES AND MISDEMEANORS AGAINST GERMAN Laws: BRITISH ZONE 











Murder Robbery and extortion 
Month Adults Total cases ~ Adults Total cases 
i g Juve- Juve- = 
niles : niles 
Male | Female Total Bos Male | Female Total aoe 
1946 
August 50 10 1 61} 22 245 9 24 278 104 
Sept. 23 9 — 32 11 234 6 14 254 113 
Oct. 20 3 — 28 10 237 12 8 257 112 
Nov. 37 6 5 48 21 247 5 17 269 84 
Dec. 35 8 3 46 18 242 11 .18 271 72 
1947 . 
Jan. 26 5 3 34 11 275 10 31 316 74 
Feb. 31 9 = 40 16 211 8 10 229 83 
March 42 6 1 49 18 195 11 22 228 45 
April 54 8 5 67 22 248 13 20 281 114 
May 46 6 — 52 15 : 187 10 15 212 54 
June 35 9 44 16 182 17 16 235 56 
Month Offenses against morals Thefts 
1946 l 
August 275 49 25 349 33 19,942 | 5,686 | 4,142 | 29,770 515 
Sept. 239 47 29 315 16 17,713 | 4,800 | 3,423 | 25,936 422 
Oct 240 33 17 290 16 | 16,528 | 4,550 | 2,985 | 24,043 357 
Nov 208 19 22 249 25 16,303 | 4,377 | 3,277 | 23,957 327 
Dec 177 20 16 213 12 16,358 | 4,482 | 3,238 | 24,078 371 
1947 
> Jan. 169 18 l 14 201 12 | 24,313 | 6,596 | 5,015 | 35,924 474 
Feb. 142 21 16 179 5 | 29,383 | 10,779 | 8,970 | 49,132 294 
March 181 23 9 213 7 5,069 575 742 | 6,386 235 
April 200 32 23 255 1 5,715 498 710 | 6,983 240 
May 224 43 37 304 2 5,103 462 671 |. 6,236 198 
June 258 38 32 328 5 4,908 485 697 | 6,090 129 
Month Other offenses Total 
1946 
August | 10,990 | 3,507 | 1,569 | 16,066 | 318 | 31,502 | 9,261 | 5,761 | 46,524 902 
Sept. 11,525 | 3,463 1,314} 16,302 | 268 | 29,734] 8,325 | 4,780 | 42,839 830 
Oct. 11,170 | 3,212 | 1,252 | 15,634 | 250 | 28,195 | 7,795 | 4,262 | 40,252 745 
Nov 10,886 | 3,255 | 1,373 | 15,514 | 230 | 27,681 7,662 | 4,694 | 40,037 687 
Dec 10,294.| 2,861 | 1,446 | 14,601 | 208 | 27,106 | 7,382 | 4,721 | 39,209 681 
1947 
Jan. 9,765 | 3,057 | 1,455 | 14,277 | 294 | 34,548 | 9,686 | 6,518 | 50,752 865 
Feb. 11,240 | 3,381 | 1,326 | 15,947 | 339 | 41,007 | 14,198 | 10,322 | 65,527 737 
March | 26,199 | 7,634 | 4,418 | 38,251 | 629 | 31,686 | 8,249 | 5,192 | 45,127 934 
April 25,295 | 7,050 | 3,670 | 36,015 | 734 | 31,512 | 7,601 | 4,488 | 43,601 | 1,111 
May 24,880 | 7,357 | 3,388 | 35,625 | 661 | 30,440 | 7,878 | 4,111 | 42,429 930 
June 27,824 | 7,839 | 3,652 | 39,315; 581 | 33,187 | 8,382 | -4,397 | 45,966 778 





€ Since March 1947 “simple theft” has been transferred to “other offenses.” 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


CRIMES AND OTHER OFFENSES AGAINST LAWS OF THE MILITARY GOVERNMENT: 
BRITISH ZONE 


Illegal possession of Offenses against Total cases 
public. oe Other 
Month Arms j a pay irate is Mem bers | offenses 
S gaa peace property ping Allied Total oe 
nition ~ forces 
1946 
August | 1,575 263 68 113 3.137 35 6,003 | 11,194 | 374 
Sept. 1,602 185 27 12 2,562 21 6,041 | 10,450 337 
Oct 1,085 167 1 2 784 23 5,277 7,339 | 138 
Nov 1,151 175 — 15 67 18 3,239 4,665 | 205 
Dec 817 192 — 1 50 31 4 2,676 3,767 | 198 
1947 : 
Jan 796 189 — 6 53 25 2,369 3,438 | 226 
Feb 1,180 134 — 14 81° 17 2,610 4,036 | 158 


applied by German courts; I mention 
only Law No, ‘50, on “punishment for 
the theft and unlawful use of rationed 
foodstuffs, goods and rationing docu- 
ments.” i 

Besides the criminal law. to be ap- 
plied by German courts there are the 
provisions applied by the courts of the 
occupying power. The essential source 
‘of the substantive criminal law of the 
occupation is Decree No. 1 of the Mili- 
tary Government for Germany (Area 
_of Control of the Commander in Chief) 
on Crimes and Offenses. This decree is 
applicable only in the three western 
zones. ‘There are besides quite a num- 
ber of other special criminal statutes, 
as well as penal provisions in nonpenal 
laws, but these we cannot discuss here. 
The decree just mentioned contains, 
e.g., punishments for armed aggressions 
against Allied forces, for espionage, and 
so forth. Of the greatest practical im- 
portance even now are the prohibitions 
of theft of Allied property and of ille- 
gal possession of weapons; the first- 
mentioned offense embraces, e.g., theft 
of fuel from a storage place, obtaining 


foodstuffs by fraudulent statements, and 
similar actions. 


CRIMINAL STATISTICS 


For various reasons it is very difficult 
to get a bird’s-eye view of criminality 
in present-day Germany. Criminal sta- 
tistics for the whole of Germany do not. 
exist for the moment; in the different 
zones and states usable data are found 
only fragmentarily. A complete picture 
can furthermore hardly be given, be- 
cause quite a number of offenses, includ- 
ing the most serious ones, are adjudi- 
cated by the courts of the occupying 
powers; facts concerning the number 
and the character of these offenses can 


hardly be obtained. Nearly all offenses _ 


committed while armed with a danger- 
ous weapon are adjudicated by the 
courts of the occupying powers, as. well 
as all offenses committed by a subject 
of one of the United Nations. There- 
fore only a very incomplete picture can 


3 For details of this decree, see Neidhard, 
“Das Besatzungsstrafrecht,” Deutsche Rechts- 
zeitschrift, 1947, p. 20. 
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be drawn, especially of the gravest 
forms of criminality. 

Criminal statistics for the British 
zone have been published and are here 
reproduced in Table 1.* 

‘In the American zone we have crimi- 
nal statistics for Bavaria and Wiirttem- 
berg-Baden.® In Bavaria in 1946 a 
total of 36,585 adults were sentenced, 
including 15,264 for theft; 1,703 for 
assault and battery; 1,493 for receiv- 
ing stolen goods, etc.; 1,269 for forgery; 
663 for slander; 492 for crimes and 
misdemeanors against life (298 of them 
for abortion and 136 for manslaughter 
by negligence); 426 for offenses against 
morals. | 

We will finally reproduce, in Table 2, 
statistics on crimes reported to the 
authorities in the police district of Ham- 


TABLE 2—OFFENSES REPORTED 
IN HAMBURG 


1947 
3,072 


1938 


Offenses against the serson 3,889 


Offenses against property 


and others 130,044 19,084 
Murder ~~ 32 53 

- Robbery 543 47 
Aggravated theft 20,990 4,588 


Simple theft 84,180 13,619 


burg. Here we can make a comparison 
with the corresponding figures for 1938, 
but it must be noted that in contrast to 
Bavarian statistics, the figures here rep- 
resent not sentenced persons but re- 
ported offenses. 

Statistics furnish only a very partial 
picture of the present German criminal- 
ity. To the causes of this incomplete- 
ness already mentioned we must add 
that the hidden criminality, i.e. the 
number of offenses not cleared up, is 
supposedly very high, so that statistics 


4 Taken from Zentral-Justizblatt für die 
britische Zone, 1947, p. 88. 

5 For Württemberg-Baden see the detailed 
report on criminality in 1946 in Statistische 
Monatschejie Wiirttemberg-Baden, 1948, pp. 
9 ff, 


.police was 400 per cent in 1946.7 
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of convictions do not give us an accu-. 
rate idea of the offenses really commit- 
ted. But even statistics on reported 
crimes are incomplete, at least for 1945 
and 1946; in those years many offenses 
were not reported to the authorities’ 
because the victims were fully aware 
that the offenses could’ not be solved. 
With the reconstruction of the admin- 
istrative apparatus in Germany, the 
possibility of clearing crimes and prose- 
cuting offenders has increased For 
that reason 1947 statistics should give 
a more reliable picture of criminality. 
For Berlin the number of reported 
crimes increased from 159,447 in 1946 
to 208,164 in 1947; but none can say 
whether this means an increase in crimi- 
nality. 


INCREASE IN CRIME 


In order to gain insight into criminal- _ 
ity, statistics must be supplemented by 
other data, primarily press notices and 
the “wanted” notices of the police 
(Fahndungsblattern). ‘Taking all these 
into consideration, we are forced to 
conclude that criminality in Germany 
has increased from 500 to 600 per cent 
compared with prewar years. In Wiirt- 
temberg-Baden the increase in the num- 
ber of reports to be investigated by the. 
We 
must keep in mind that in 1946, for 
reasons already mentioned, the number 
of unreported offenses probably was 
greater than now, and that the increase 


of reported crimes in big cities is con- 


siderably greater, as the Hamburg sta- 
tistics show. We are told that in Ba- 


- 8 In the first half of 1947 the offenses solved 
in Württemberg-Baden amounted to 56.7 per' 
cent, in contrast to 65.5 per cent-for the whole 
of Germany in 1937; see Hagele, “Die Polizei- 
statistik,” Kriminalistische Rundsckau, 1947, 
Heft 5, p. 15. Im Bavaria, an average of 70 
per cent of the committed offenses were 


solved; see Bayerischer Staatsanzeiger No. 9, % 


Feb. 28, 1948. 
7 See Hägele, Ice. cit. 
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varia, with an increase in population 
of about 38 per cent, criminality has 
increased to thirteen times the figure 
for 1932.2 By and large, then, the 
figure of 500-600 per cent given above 
is correct for the whole of Germany 
compared with prewar times. 


CHANGES IN CRIMINALITY ° 
Theft 

1. Leading all offenses as to fre- 
~ quency is theft, simple as well as ag- 

gravated (especially burglary and theft 
of goods in transit). The increase in 
this offense is clearly shown in the thefts 
reported to the police of Hamburg. In 
Hamburg in 1938 there were 13,619 
cases of simple theft reported; in 1947 
there were 84,180. In 1938 in the same 
police district there were 4,588 reports 
of aggravated theft; in 1947 there were 
20,990. Not only has the number of 
thefts increased, but there have also 
been changes in the modus operand? and 
in the composition of the group of 
offenders. 

The object of a theft is usually some- 
thing of value other than money. Food 
is first on the list, followed by any and 
all necessaries of life and objects which 
can be easily traded on the black mar- 
ket, such as cameras, radio sets, light 
bulbs, telephone wire, or textile seat 
covers from railroad cars. The figures 
of thefts of fuel and building materials 
are rather high--objects which before 
the war were rarely stolen. 

Burglary was almost the only form 
of aggravated theft which occurred be- 
fore the war. Two other forms have 
now increased considerably, namely, 
theft of goods in transit and gang 

8 Ankermiiller in Bayerischer Staatsanzeiger 
No. 9, Feb. 28, 1948. 

8 See Bader, “Das gegenwärtige Erschein- 


ungsbild der deutschen Kriminalität,” Der 
Konstanzer Juristentag (1947), p. 163; v. 


a” Hentig; “Die Kriminalität des Zusammen- 


bruchs,” Schweizerische Zeitschrift für Straf- 
recht, Bd. 62 (1947), p. 337. 
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thefts. During January 1948 alone, in 
the American zone there were reported 
140 cases of theft from American rail- 
way cars and 4,174 cases involving Ger- 
man railway transports. 

Thievery by gangs has become par- 
ticularly widespread in connection with 
coal thefts, which have considerably in- 
creased in the Ruhr district and in 
the lignite region of central Germany. 
These gangs interfere with railroad sig- 
nals or smear grease on the upgrade so 
that the overloaded locomotives cannot 
overcome such obstacles. When the 
trains stop, quite a crowd of men rush 
the train; often trucks stand ready to 
cart away. the fuel. In the Ruhr dis- 
trict and in central Germany some 
trains loaded with coal have now and 
then lost several cars somewhere be- 
tween the mine and their destination. 
In Berlin, gangs of coal thieves have 
made long iron poles with which, stand- 
ing on bridges or the slopes of the right 
of way, they push open the locks of 
the freight cars, later collecting the 
briquettes which have fallen out. Sev- 
eral derailments of trains that followed 
behind such freights were found to be 
caused by heaps of coal between the 
rails and the switches. 

It is especially in connection with 
thefts that the participating group has 
undergone changes. Thefts have been 
committed by persons who never before 
had come into conflict with the law. 
In Hamburg, for instance, a prosecut- 
ing attorney (Staatsanwalt) and a 
preacher were arrested for stealing coal. 


Fraud 


2. Before the war, fraud was the sec- 
ond crime as to frequency, but it has 
now been outdistanced by other of- 
fenses. This is probably due primarily 
to the fact that money was the object 
of the fraud in many cases and that 
money is no longer so desirable. Re- 
ceiving stolen goods now occupies the 
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second place among offenses against 
property. This is clearly shown for 
Bavaria and Württemberg-Baden by 
their criminal statistics; the same is 
probably true for other parts of Ger- 
many. Receiving stolen goods, a stimu- 
lus to theft, is at the same time one of 
the criminal offenses essential for the 
collective concept of the “black mar- 
ket.” 

To the ordinary forms of fraud have 
been added some new variations result- 
ing from the unusual conditions of the 
present time. A very significant role is 
played by the traveling “transmitters 
of greetings.” The offender learns from 
a notice in a newspaper or through some 
inquiries that a member of this or that 
family is still missing or is a prisoner 
of war. He calls on the family, telling 
them that he comes from the same camp 
where the prisoner is. He pretends to 
transmit the latter’s greetings, and ac- 
cepts in return both hospitality and 
gifts. The so-called “big-time transmit- 
ter of greetings” also explains that he 
has possibilities of liberating the pris- 
oner or knows of ways and means of 
smuggling packages or messages to him. 
He thus acquires important gifts, con- 
sisting mostly of valuable objects. 

In university towns, books have often 
become objects of fraud. Books are 
taken from the bookseller or bookbinder 
by third persons pretending to act for 
those who have ordered them; or some- 
one appears in the rooming house of a 
student and asks the landlord for a 
“certain book which the student, conven- 
iently-absent, wished to give him long 
ago. 


Forgery 


3. Document forgery belongs in this 
category, too, although it is not a prop- 
erty offense. Criminologically speak- 


ing, it is partly an offense against prop-. 


erty and it is also one of the offenses 
essential to the existence and the scope 
of the black market. One reason for 
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the increase in forgery is the rationing 
of foodstufis’ and other articles; organ- 
ized groups are solely occupied with the 
forgery of ration cards, special purchase 
cards, import-licenses, and similar docu- 
ments. The extent of these forgeries 
becomes evident from a statement pub- 
lished early in May 1948, that about 35 
per cent of all ration coupons for meat 
and fat redeemed in Hesse turned out 
to be forged. 





The second reason for the frequency ~~ 


of document forgeries partly rests on 
the division into zones, ‘which aids at- 
tempts to secure a position, a divorce, 
or a denazification certificate in an- 
other zone on the basis of forged docu- 
ments. Diplomas of graduation neces- 
sary for admission to a university, 
doctor’s diplomas from the universities 
of Konigsberg and Breslau, driver’s li- 
censes, interzonal passports, immigra- 
tion permits, and identification cards 
are some of the papers which are often 
forged for the purposes mentioned 
above, 


Black market o ffenses 


4. The offenses just mentioned are 
the backbone of the vague and shifting 
legal concept of the black market. 
Theft and embezzlement, receiving 
stolen goods, fraud, and document forg- 
ery nourish the black market. ‘The 
specific black market offenses, i.e. of- 
fenses against regulations on consump- 
tion and similar provisions, constitute 
only a relatively small part of the of- 
fenses brought to court in Germany. 
Thus in Bavaria, where from January 
through September 1947 a total of 
45,219 persons were sentenced by Ger- 
man courts, only 8,274 were guilty of 
offenses against provisions regulating 
consumption, especially illegal slaugh- 
tering and similar violations. The hid- 
den criminality is especially great in 


this field. But the black market is the © 


breeder of many of the common crimes. 
This becomes clear, for instance, if one 


™ 
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takes into consideration that on the 
black market of the western zones 
forged doctor’s. diplomas of the uni- 
versities of Königsberg and Breslau 


were offered for RM 5,000, State Board . 


certificates for RM 3,000, and docu- 
ments proving that the bearer had been 
persecuted for political reasons for RM 
3000.” 


Robbery 


5. Compared with offenses against 
property, the increase of offenses ‚of 
violence is byt and large not so impor- 
tant, with the exception of robbery. 
While in 1937 in all of the German 
Reich there were only 475 convictions 
for robbery and in 1938 only 502, we 
find that in Hamburg alone there were 
543 robberies reported in 1947; in 1938 
there were only 47 reported robberies 
in Hamburg. All told, robbery in Ger- 
many as a whole is no doubt ten times 
as frequent as before the war. It is 
mostly committed by gangs with a con- 
siderable foreign membership. In the 
large wrecked cities the victim is lured 
into out-of-the-way ruins ‘and there 
robbed. Armed gangs often undertake 
raids in the rural areas. , The part 
played by foreigners in these offenses 
is especially high in northern Germany 
and Bavaria. Among the 117 cases of 
robbery solved in Hamburg in 1947, 
foreigners were the offenders in 89 
cases. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


The future outlook on criminality is 
very much threatened by the great num- 
ber of neglected and delinquent juve- 


10 Jüttner, in Kriminalistische Rundschau, 
1947, Heft 8, p. 10. 
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niles. There are no data on juvenile 
delinquency in Germany as.a whole. 
The partial data obtainable are very 
contradictory. We have figures for Ba- 
varia showing a relatively small increase 
in juvenile delinquency. In 1937 there 
were 3,800 juveniles sentenced in that 
province; in 1946 there were about 
4,500. Another picture is shown in the 
police statistics of Hamburg. Among 
the cleared cases “of aggravated theft 
there were 55 juveniles among the of- 
fenders in 1938, but in 1947 their num- 
ber had risen to 806; among the simple 
thefts cleared in 1938 were 393 juve- 
niles; but in 1947 there were 7,920. 
From Lower Saxony comes the news 
that there are 10,000 juveniles between 
14 and 18 years of age orphaned, with- 
out shelter or work, making a living 
through the black market, by begging, 
or by theft. 

It is to be hoped that with the im- 
provement of economic conditions the 
number of juvenile delinquents will de- 
crease considerably. 

The burden on the future is also 
made heavier by the fact that many 
children are threatened by neglect to a 
higher degree because they have lost 
their fathers. In the kindergartens of 


‚Munich 35 per cent of the children have 


no father; for all of Germany the num- 
ber of such children is estimated at 3 
million." The connection between the 
lack of a father and criminality becomes 


‘evident when one learns that one-fifth 


of the children sentenced in Wiirttem- 
berg in 1946 were fatherless.? 


11 See Peters, Erscheinungsformen und Ur- 
sachen der Jugendverwahrlosung und Jugend- 
kriminalität, 1947. 

12 Neue Zeitung, Feb. 8, 1948. 

18 Statistische Monatshefte 
Baden, 1948, p. 16. 
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Religion in Germany 


By HELMUT THIELICKE 


N WRITING about the present reli- 
gious situation in Gemany the re- 
port cannot be limited to the churches 
and the Christian societies. The people 
outside the official rdligious communities 
are in a “religious situation” too, even if 
they are. atheists or nihilists, for they 
have become so either by making a re- 
ligious decision of a negative character 
or by taking over this negative charac- 
ter, or “fall from grace,” from their 
environment. Most people in Germany 
lead lives more or less remote from the 
churches. It therefore is natural to 
begin by casting a glance at this non- 
church sphere. Since the author, in 
connection with his published writings, 
has had lively spiritual and religious 
contacts with German youth on the 
periphery of, or even outside, the 
churches, he may be excused for relying 
largely on his own knowledge. 


TENUOUS BOND OF THE CHURCH 


This or that American reader who has 
some knowledge of German conditions 
may be astonished to hear that most 
Germans have little to do with the 
church; for, while in America not quite 
50 per cent of the population belong to 
a church organization, German statistics 
tell us that about 95 per cent of the 
German populaticn are church members. 
This high percentage may seem astound- 


ing, considering the propaganda by the” 


left-wing parties before 1933 aiming at 
withdrawal from the churches, and con- 
sidering the wholesale, brutal, and at 
the same time psychologically clever 
attack of the Nazis after 1933. 

In view of these severe tests it is in- 
deed astonishing to what extent most 
people, including the working classes, re- 


mained loyal to their church and to 
what extent the church was used for 
baptisms, confirmations, weddings, and 
funerals. But the average church at- 
tendance is deeply disillusioning. I 
believe that only 2 to 10 per cent cf” 
the church - members” attend services. 
Some districts are more faithful to their 
church, and therefore show a higher 
percentage; but in others a crass pagan- 
ism reigns, and we find people who do ` 
not know who Christ was and what the ` 
Bible is. 

However, even in districts indifferent 
toward the church, relationships are not 
completely severed. One still has re- 
course to the church services. People 
may be deaf to its message, but the 
church still is a symbol of sacredness to 
them, They seem to have a dim feeling ~ 
that the world would crumble if it were 
deprived of Aoly things and all bonds 
with the church. In the depths of their 


- souls most of them sense the connection 


between the general external and in- 
ternal decay, the moral chaos and their 
basic nihilistic approach. 

After the collapse, and partly even 
during the time of the catastrophic ~ 
bomb war, the masses returned to the 
churches, or at least into the member- 
ship lists. In 1945 church attendance 
grew temporarily like an avalanche.. 
When the complete vacuum of the soul 
had become manifest, after the break- 
down of all concepts of order and after 
hearing of all the moral atrocities con- 
nected. with it, many persons were seized 
by a kind of religious panic that caused 
them to seek the always stable founda- 
tions of the church. They realized.that,,. 
they had lost everything sacred and 
with it the solid ground under their 
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feet, and they longed for both. But, 
like all panics, this was a transitory 
phenomenon, to be compared with a 
shock effect, that aroused people from 
the indifferent laissez faire of a hum- 
drum, everyday life and like a flash 
lighted up the desolate dried lava beds 
of a nihilistic plain of life. 

This shock has long since been re- 
placed by other similar effects: by the 
many experiences after the occupation, 
by hunger and the breath-taking labor 
of securing the most primitive neces- 
sities of life. i 


Nazı SUBSTITUTE FOR RELIGION 


If we are to draw a clearer picture of 
religious situation outside the 
churches we must speak about National 
Socialism, not only because National 
Socialism was nihilistic in itself but be- 
cause it set itself the task of molding 
the nihilistic spirit of the uprooted 
masses and making it historically pro- 
ductive, and furthermore because the 
problem of National Socialism deter- 
mines the spiritual and religious situa- 
tion, particularly of the youth, even 
today. In National Socialism one sees 
concentrated, like the picture in a con- 
cave mirror, the spirit of the age, as it 
ruled and rules in Germany, and per- 
haps not in Germany alone. 
Disregarding the nationalistic, purely 
political motives of this movement, 
which do not concern us here, we find 
the inner structure of National Social- 
ism determined by a single problem: 
how to give a chaotic, formless, and 
aimless mass a form and organization. 
This need for shaping is symbolically 
expressed in the love for the uniform, 
which is, so to speak, a visible element 
of integration. By sticking people in 
uniform it was hoped to get them “in 
«torm” through the suggestion ‚of simi- 
larities. Religion, too, soon had to play 
its part to reach this end. Cohesive 
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means had to be found which would help 
to prepare the masses to be organized 
and molded. A people cannot forever 
sit on bayonets; it must be welded by 
conviction, hence the great influence of 
propaganda. 

The use of Christianity as such an 
ideological cement was undoubtedly dis- 
cussed, but the idea was dropped for 
a very realistic reason: the church no 
longer controlled the masses. After 
seriously considering the possibility of 


making the churches a political instru- 


ment for molding the masses, and even 
constructing an ideological bridgehead 
within the church through the move- 
ment “German Christians” (Deutsche 
Christen), these experiments were soon 
abandoned, and National Socialism tried 
its own creative capacities in the field 
of religion. 

Having no historically evolved reli- 
gion available, a substitute was formed. 
It was called Welianschauung, or 
Mythos (myth), after the well-known 
book by Rosenberg, Der Mythos des 
zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts (The Myth 
of the Twentieth Century). No revela- 
tion, nor even a personal religious ex- 
perience, but a problem presided at the 
birth of this substitute religion, namely, 
the question of how to procure an ideol- 
ogical cement for a crumbling mass, how 
to stimulate and mobilize the stable 


elements of the mind, the feeling for 


things holy, the metaphysical, and the 
deeper experiences of life. 

This motive is very like the one at- 
tributed to a Prussian king: “Religion 
must be preserved for the people,” pre- 
cisely because a religious people is easier 
to rule. This is pragmatism in disguise. 

Thus two different classes of people 
were formed: first, naive people who 
were fooled, i.e. did not realize the pur- 
pose and accepted this ersatz religion in 
good faith as a revelation; second, those 
who ‘were “in the know,” the intellec- 
tuals. They were complete nihilists, 
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who realized that the nasses had to be 
given something to bel eve in. 

At present Germany is at a stage which, 
like a second act, is logically attached 
to this inner structupe of the Third 
Reich. Both the abeve classes have 
developed further in tke following way. 
Owing to the collapse, the first class of 
the originally faithful and naive ones 
have become aware of the emptiness of 
‚the “Myth” idea and are saying that 
they have been duped arid soft-soaped. 


This means that these people suddenly | 


find themselves in the same position as 
the one-time intellectual nihilists—the 
ground has dropped from under their 
feet. Even the distorted remnants of a 
Christian religion that still rattled in 
their heads, such as the idea of a “just” 
or a “loving” God, broke down because 
they saw no evidence >f such love or 
justice during the horrible catastrophe 
of the night-bombing or what followed. 


PRESENT TENDENCIES OF NIHILISTS 


The second class, he intellectual 
nihilists, have split intc two branches: 
one grows out of a naiv3, more destruc- 
tive and negative nihilism that has lost 
all faith, and seeks to arrive at a definite 
concept of this nihilism. such as is of- 
fered for instance by exstentialism. It 
is characteristic of the present religious 
situation in Germany that the plays of 


Jean Paul Satre and Ancuilh are among | 


the, most discussed, anc belong to the 
really authentic literary phenomena, 
especially among the ycuth. (Parallel 
observations in other countries indicate 
that Germany is actually only a sample 
of the world’s intellectual situation, and 
that the extreme developments of all 
these phenomena in Germany mirror the 
experiences of the world in a concen- 
trated form.) 

Equally characteristic is the fact that 
the leading German existentialist Martin 
Heidegger, though stronzly tainted by 
his political past and deprived of his 
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academic post, is still the representative 
prophet of “nothingness” for large in- 
tellectual circles. That his later works, 
far less known than his great work Sein 
und Zeit (Being and Time), partially 
go beyond this, is of no importance in 
this connection. 

Youth, in particular, seems to recog- 
nize its own feeling of existence in this 
philosophy. This youth—more innocent 
than guiliy—that stands on the ruins, 
that seems to be burdened by a terrify- ~ 
ing past; with the rubble of the large 
cities constantly before its eyes, feeling 
duped by the adult generation, yet re- 
mains astoundingly aloof from politics 
and is seemingly still the captive of ter- 
ror.. In all its hopelessness, this youth 
at least feels in this philosophy the im- 
pulse to an adventurous and daring life 
and the message of a freedom that wants 
to shed all bonds—those that bind it 
to the past as well as those that bind it 
to God and “other out-of-date” authori- 
ties. 

So we find that while one group of 
the intellectual nihilists have pushed 
forward into the region of philosophical 
reflection, another group has become 
tired of nihilism and is longing for the 
old traditional bonds. One gains the 
impression that man can only for a 
limited time stand real nihilism, which 
proudly renounces all false ties and all 
ersatz religion. The loneliness in the 
crater landscape of the moon is in the 
long run too depressing. 

The return of outstanding intellectual 
nihilists to the church, or perhaps 
rather to Christianity, has gone far be- 
yond mere exceptions, though the oc- 
casionally heard talk of a religious re- 
vival among the German intelligentsia is 
altogether naive. 

Characteristic of the return of former 
nihilists to Christian ways of life is, for 


instance,.the changed viewpoint of Ernst: ~ 


Jünger, a writer highly esteemed by 
students in particular. His religious 
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comeback shows a unique variation in 
form: it extends from the revival of a 

- personal and conscious Christian faith 
to the pragmatic thesis that the Chris- 
tian Occident must be reconstructed, 
because basically the loss of Christianity 
caused Germany’s misery, and because a 
marriage between the Occident and the 
church of Christ could not be dissolved. 
On the basis of such beliefs the church 
is hailed as a carrier of this tradition, 
and people from these 
groups who formerly ridiculed church 
weddings and baptisms are again using 
these church services. 


AMONG THE YOUTH 


We may observe this “back to the 
church” movement more distinctly and 
maybe more meaningfully in the edu- 
cated youth. A few decades ago it was 
the lower middle class who supported 
the church. The Young Men’s Christian 

ssociation movement clearly expressed 
this fact. But now the emphasis in 
church work has changed its center of 
gravity to the young intelligentsia. ‘This 
is not the result of any conscious plan- 
ning, but simply because an extremely 
strong religious problem has developed 
among this group. 

This must be understood literally: 
there has been no religious revival wave 
that so many people hoped for as the 
fruit of the days of terror. It is a 
movement of “questioning.” The work 
among the advanced students has grown 
considerably, while our work among the 
working youth has diminished, which 
may be partly due to the enormous in- 
crease in repair jobs which demands the 
workingman’s full time. 

The tendency manifests itself clearly: 
in the growth of the students’ associa- 
tions at the institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Under the pressure of National 

socialism’ these ‘students’ associations 
that had replaced the prohibited student 
“Bunds” had but few members. They 
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grew extraordinarily, however, during 
the last two years of the war. And they 
keep on growing. Here in Tübingen 
we figure that about a third of the whole 
student body this semester will have at 
least a superficial connection with the 
Protestant Student Associations. The 
nuclear membership is smaller. 
Considering that the Catholic Asso- 
ciation is of great influence too, we find 
a degree of religious demand which is 
quite unusual when compared with 
earlier times. Besides, reports from 
various universities agree that the public 
lectures, i.e. those scheduled for all the 
departments, that treat religious or re- 
ligious-philosophical subjects draw over- 
whelmingly large audiences. 


ANTHROPOSOPHY 


In connection with this religious situa- 
tion of the intelligentsia we must also 
mention the strong growth of the an- 
throposophical movement of Rudolf 
Steiner and the Christian societies 
closely connected with it. At present 
there is probably no large city in Ger- 
many, and certainly no university town, 
that does not have numerous well-at- 
tended lectures about this movement. 

In my opinion there are two features 
of anthroposophy that attract the intel- 
lectuals. The first is its promise and 
attempt to construct a “world view” on 
a religious-metaphysical basis including 
all spheres of human life and eliminat- 
ing the conflict between science and 
faith. Anthroposophy is also active in a 
variety of fields of science: medicine, 
pedagogy, biology. Its broad views 
meet the need of the educated people in 
Germany to achieve once again an 
orderly and meaningful over-all view 
and overcome the lack of orientation 


‘which resulted from the extreme divi- 


sion into separate specialized disciplines. 
Anyone who today complains of the 
impotency and the bankruptcy of spe- 
cialization will always find an audience 
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and followers. Anthroposophy counts 
some high-caliber scientists among its 
followers, and they often know how to 
give Steiner’s ideas a striking scientific 
garb. 

The second motive that often drives 
the intellectuals into the arms of this 
gnostic-meditative movement is prob- 
ably discouragement over the lack of 
sense in the life of this world and the 
positive contrast to this discouragement, 
namely, a longing for the “Knowledge 
of Higher Worlds” (the title of one of 
Steiner’s chief works). Thus anthro- 
posophy not only attempts through occult 
revelations to give an exhausted man- 
kind an escape from a disconsolate ex- 
istence on earth, but it seeks to arm 
mankind against it, especially through 
exercises in meditation, which it teaches 
to believers. The goal of these exercises 
is the occult understanding of the 
“higher worlds.” This can be reached 
only with the aid of a systematic train- 
ing which creates an internal counter- 
weight to the enormous pressures of the 
external life and its intensive stimuli, 
thus counteracting the centrifugal tend- 


encies of modern life by concentration. - 


This is also one of the essential rea- 
sons why many people who feel a de- 
pressing vertigo threatening them, from 
the mad rush of modern life are searching 
for shelter not only in anthroposophy 
but in any movement which seems capa- 
ble of offering them an anchorage midst 
the seething floods of events. 


Tue SECTS 


In looking .at anthroposophy and the 
Christian life we have already turned to 
a domain in the border between Chris- 
tian and non-Christian areas. We might 
profitably spend yet a moment in this 
borderland, because this is the special 
zone where world-weariness, fear of liv- 
ing, and similar crisis manifestations of 
a tospy-turvy world tend to settle. Wit- 
ness the flourishing sects. In times of 
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crisis sects multiply. This is also hap- 
pening in Germany today. 

Usually two motives cause people to 
turn to the sects. First there is the 
hope of finding an intimate circle of 
friends in the relatively small group of 
cobelievers, thus escaping the deadly 
loneliness which strangely enough pro- 
gresses as the group grows larger and 
which stamps the solipsistic tendency of 
existentialism. .Many serious observers 
therefore believe that the surprising de- 
cline of the sects during the Nazi regime 
—at least among Protestants-—may 
have been due to the fact that the closely 
knit groups of the Confessing Church 


produced a large measure of group feel- - 


ing and therefore competed with the 
sects. 

The second reason which drives peo- 
ple into the sects is probably their wide- 
spread apocalyptical tendency to look 
for the end of the world. ‘This offers 
a chance of escape from an excruciating 
existence, not only upwards (for in- 
stance, through anthroposophic attempts 
at spiritualism and meditation or—and 
this is quite another story—through 
definitely ecstatic religious movements 
like pentecostalism) but also forward, 
in a romantic wait for the last day of 
judgment and the peace of the millen- 
nium. When a sect, like Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, for instance, not only satisfies 
this longing but also seems to possess 
the key to the riddle of the universe in 
a way easily accessible to the masses, 
and; finally, can point to a courageous 
and consistent course during the Third 
Reich, one hallowed by the blood of 
many martyrs, such a sect may be sure 
of strong support in large circles. This 
is why Jehovah’s Witnesses, next to the 
anthroposophists, are the most common 
and, in some cities, the most rapidly 
growing denomination outside the es- 
tablished. churches. 

It is not worth while to enumerate the 
multitude of sects. Their actual ap- 
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pearance is like the sanddrift, quickly 
blown together and as quickly blown 
away. It is enough to say that it is al- 
ways the same motives, described above, 
that reappear in them. So far as I can 
_judge, Indian and Buddhistic influences, 
which had a strong appeal for the intel- 
lectuals after the First World War be- 
cause they fitted the general lethargy of 
life, are much less prominent in the re- 
ligious picture of today. It seems as if 
the German youth still possess enough 
potential energy and eagerness for life 
to make them immune to a certain de- 
gree when exposed to ideological fatigue 
phenomena. 


THE BARTHIAN -THEOLOGY 


If we now turn to the domain of the 
church in a more narrow sense, the pic- 
ture is much simpler and clearer, among 
both Protestants and Catholics. 

We cannot speak on Protestant -faith 
without emphasizing its particular struc- 
tural hallmarks, namely, the movement 
of concentration of Protestant theology 
since the First World War, as initiated 
by Karl Barth and Emil Brunner. 
While the theology of the late nineteenth 
century and the first two decades of the 
twentieth century aimed chiefly to bring 
about a truce with the modern world, in 
: particular with historical and scientific 
development, and therefore aimed at a 
synthesis of revelation and science, 
Barth, in his famous commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans in the early 
1920’s, proclaimed the absolute distinc- 
tion between time and eternity, between 
Christian revelation and religion. This 
movement resulted in a strong unifica- 
tion of a theology which had been scat- 
tered by a thousand attempts at synthe- 
sis, in a reconsideration of the essence 
of theological fact and in a return to the 
center of force represented by the teach- 
ings of the Bible and the Reformers. 

Greatly aided by this very militant, 

very consistent and substantial theology, 
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which found support among theologians 
and churchmen of high rank, the Con- 
fessing Church offered its resistance to 
the Third Reich. Since the Confessing 
Church even now, ie. after the collapse 
of the Third Reich, knows that it is 
the backbone and the chief movement 
within the Protestantism of Germany, 
its dominant theology becomes, as a re- 
sult of this claim, the focal point of re- 
peated discussions. 


INEFFECTIVE FOR WORLD BETTERMENT 


Actually, this new theology shows a 
certain helplessness in the face of the 
new and totally changed situation. Dur- 
ing the Third Reich, and even earlier, it 
was a pronounced movement of con- 
centration and led the church in a sig- 
nificant and imposing way into the 
ghetto and the catacombs. It is not 
able to guide the present return of the 
church into the world and particularly 
into the work for world betterment 
through social, political, and cultural 
tasks. - This theology cultivates a dia- 
logue of the church with itself, and has, 
especially among the parish ministers, 
passionate representatives, small in num- 
ber but remarkable for their standing 
and ‘their martial spirit. But they do 
not succeed in reaching the wide world 
of Christianity and becoming effective 
in the realm of public ethics. 

Barth did pass through daring and ad- 
venturous metamorphoses which seemed 
to allow him to supply a certain guid- 
ance, based on theology, to Christians in 
the world, particularly in the political 
world. But these efforts of his appear 
somewhat posthumous and epilogical; at 
any rate, they do not show anything 
like the power of penetration of the 
period of the commentary on the Epistle 
to the Romans. The main importance 
of this theologian lies in the display of 
a gigantic system of dogma which for 
this very reason is read only in an 
esoteric circle. And even though his 
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name—far beyond the narrow circle of 
his adherents—has the effect of a 
trumpet blast throughout Germany, this 
public prestige cannot be attributed to 


his theology, but to his political attitude’ 


toward German catastrophe and toward 
German history as a whole. This atti- 
tude caused great excitement both for 
and against. 

The younger generation of theolo- 
gians, whose leading representatives have 
at least passed through the phase of 
Barth’s theology and owe much to it, 
is trying to break away from the ghetto 
and attack public problems. The wide- 
reaching ethical ideas of Emil Brunner 
are again being studied with a new in- 
terest, not only in theological circles 
but particularly by the educated classes. 
The study and analysis of Brunner, 
which is so urgently needed, is limited 
only by the difficulty of getting his books 
in Germany. 


THE QUESTION oF GERMAN GUILT . 


The Confessing Church shares in this 
theological crisis of Barthianism to a 
certain degree, having been strongly 
connected with it from the beginning. 

It adopted, for instance, extensively, 
not officially, Barth’s radical position in 
respect to the question of German guilt, 
and thus aroused strong opposition, not 
only in the nationalistic camps. Martin 
Niemöller, who after the collapse was 
the leading propagandist of Barth’s 
ideas, has been criticized for the same 
reasons. 

From this it must not be understood 
that the thesis of German guilt is gen- 
erally and completely rejected. The 
academic youth especially have striven 
hard to clarify the issue without na- 
tionalistic prejudices, and it goes with- 
out saying that outside the Christian 
groups serious and responsible people, 
at least, are deeply concerned about the 
guilt of the Nazi regime and therefore 
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to a certain extent of Germany itself. 

But Barth’s and Niemöller’s unquali- 
fied acceptance of guilt is rejected. 
Theological circles alsa reject the refusal 
of both of them to differentiate, and, 
for instance, even mention the possible 
guilt of others. Most of all they are 
criticized for not being disposed to dif- 
ferentiate between what a Christian has 
to confess as his guilt before God, and 
what a nation as a whole has to confess 
as its guilt before the history of man- 
kind. 

The unfortunate start given to the 
religious treatment of this guilt problem 
threatens to lead to increased resist- 
ance and a dangerous self-righteousness. 
What we could rightly criticize in the 
Nuremberg trials promotes this inner 
resistance. But the treatment of the 
guilt problem. Important as it is as a 
religious symptom in Germany, is so 
complicated that I am afraid of being 
misunderstood when I discuss it in such 
a limited space. Following a sermon of 
the author on this subject (published 
under the title “The Guilt of the 
Others,” Göttingen, 1648) he received 
about 600 letters from all sections of 
the German population. These letters 
are not only a symptom of the stirring 
power of this political-religious theme, 
but are useful also in an analysis of the 
religious situation as a whole. 


LUTHERANISM VERSUS CALVINISM 


Another regrettable crisis had arisen 
in the following way. Although the 
Confessing Church includes representa- 
tives of all Protestant denominations, 
and though this unity of faith was 
clearly expressed in the famous Barmen 
Theological Declaration of 1934 with 
its definite rejection of the National 
Socialistic world view, strong Calvinistic 
traits are appearing in the Confess- 
ing Church in connection with Barth’s 
Swiss Reformed theology. This phe- 
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= nomenon has tested the mettle of the 
German Lutheran Church and led to 
independent movements, especially since 
the collapse. 

Though this historical reaction is un- 
derstandable, the form it is taking is 
regrettable. 
few bishops like Hanns Meiser, the Ger- 
man Lutheran Church played a rather 
passive part under the- Nazis. It was 
unfortunately not as steadfast against 
National Socialist ideology as would 
have been desirable. The reason was 
primarily its doctrine that “the powers 
that be are ordained of God”—a doc- 
trine which does not have the mature 
form which it has in the Lutheran the- 
ology of the Scandinavian countries. 
To a certain extent German Lutheranism 
still lived in the historical era of the 
Reformation, with its doctrine of the 
Christian ruler. Confronted with a 
pagan and unjust state having apoca- 
lyptic qualities, it felt helpless theologi- 
cally and incapable of tactical maneu- 
vers in practice. 

. One cannot completely escape the im- 
pression that the vigorous activation .of 
German Lutheranism since the collapse 
even now lacks a certain maturity and 
clarity of political and cultural ethics 
: and therefore is marked by strong for- 
malism and rigidity. This is most 
clearly demonstrated by the fact that 
its activity chiefly revealed itself in or- 
ganizational planning, namely the foun- 
dation of a Lutheran Great Church 
among the Protestants of Germany. It 
has also re-emphasized, often in an old- 
fashioned way which ignores the histori- 
cal hour of the Barmen Declaration, 
the ancient doctrinal differences between 
Lutheranism and Calvinism, without 
quite succeeding in making these very 
important differences significant today. 
The church membership stands helpless 
and has little interest in these esoteric 
topics debated by a relatively small 
group of theologians and church leaders. 


With the exception of a. 
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CENTERS OF PROTESTANT STRENGTH 


The most virile forces in the present 
Protestant church in Germany cannot 
be found here, however, but where a 
vital faith is proclaimed—particularly 
in the student groups—and where vital 
theological work is done, especially by 
the younger generations, which actually 
keeps fairly far away from the debates 
mentioned. l 

In discussing centers of religious life 
we should not forget the many groups 
of those returned from prisoner-of-war 
camps who came to know an active re- 
ligious group there. The Ecumenical 
Council of Geneva has earned the un- 
dying gratitude of wide circles of Ger- 
man youth by taking the religious 
groups within these camps under its 
wings and providing them with religious 
literature and lessons for study. 

But if I were asked what I regard as 
the vital focus of Protestantism in Ger- 
many today, I would reply, the so-called 
Evangelical Academies. The idea be- 
hind them originated during the last 
years of the war. It did not just sud- 
denly occur; it was in the air, and in 
planning the academies we were strongly 
stimulated by certain forms of religious 
effort that had been reported to us 
from America, especially through Adolf 
Keller’s book American Christianity of 
Today (Zurich, 1943). 

We started from the idea that in the 


` first place we should interest men in 


connection with their occupation. So 
we tried to have weekly meetings for 
lawyers, physicians, teachers, farmers, 
workmen, and others, in order to relate 
the message of Christianity to the main 
interest of the man’s world. In this way 
we aimed to have the church really 
break into public life, and to free it 
from immersion in its private world. 
The success was overwhelming. The 
first academy was established at Boll in 
Württemberg, and entrusted to the very 


+ 


east. 
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energetic Dr..Eberhard Müller, Up to 
180 persons from different occupational 
groups are invited to participate in con- 
ferences, which last one week. ‘The at- 
tendance and the applications for mem- 
bership are far greater than the space 
available. 

Similar academies have rapidly come 
into existence in all German states in 
the western zone and now also in the 
Recently a research association 
within the academy’s framework has 
been formed by leading scholars from 
all fields, who work through numerous 
committees and hold two annual meet- 
ings. They publish a series of scientific 
papers (Forschungen der Evangelischen 
Akademie, edited by Helmut Thielicke). 


CATHOLIC POINTS OF APPEAL 


The Catholic church enjoys a strong 
inner vitality and is respected for the 
lucidity and the steadfastness of its way 
as well as for its impressive internal and 
external power, and it attracts many 
converts from. the circle of the intellec- 
tuals. We find different motives for 
these conversions. Disregarding “acci- 
dental” motives, the following stand 
forth; in my opinion: 

1. The totality of life is embraced by 
the church and marked by its festivals; 
therefore, it provides a longed-for secu- 
rity and a certain compass for life. 

2. The structure of Catholic theology 
attracts especially the intellectual, for 
it tries to harmonize the natural with 
the supernatural, just as it tries to har- 
monize the different fields of life and 
culture with one another and with the 
faith (analogia entis), thus making the 
entire world mechanism visible. This 
contains a great attractive force in a 
time of ideological and material ruin. 

3. The general inner helplessness ex- 
presses itself in a strong need for au- 
thority, the same need which in recent 
German history was consciously culti- 
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vated in the worldly sphere. Here, too, 
the need is met by the strong doctrinal 
and leadership authority of Catholicism. 

4. People are tired of relativism and 
long for absolute values? yes, for 
“dogma.” What formerly would have 
repulsed the intellectual in this respect 
attracts him today. The objectivity of 
Catholic liturgy, free from all subjectiv- 
ism and relativism, meets the needs of 
men in danger of shipwreck. The domi- 
nant character of this particular motive 
is obvious in the prominent liturgical 
strivings within the Protestant church. 
Even though many critics may be right 


‘when they see in these efforts of some 


Protestant circles a kind of escape from 
concrete actions into mystification or 
even an urge toward esthetic play, there 
is a genuine motive too, namely a desire 
to overcome the individualistic, ration- 
alistic threat of a mere word-and-sermon 
church and penetrate to objective funda- 
mentals. In this regard the definite 
and grandiose wealth of liturgy in the 
Catholic church is appreciated in wide 
Protestant circles—especially in its envi- 
able contrast to the fumbling, playful, 
sometimes occult experimentalism within 
the Protestant church. . Here we should 
mention particularly the liturgical move- . 
ments of Berneuch and Alpirsbach. 


CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT 
RELATIONSHIPS 


The Catholic church has, especially 
at the present time, adopted many Prot- 
estant themes. For instance, it has for 
some time been fastering the knowledge 
of the Scriptures, made available in 
good translations. One may even speak 
of it as a Catholic Bible movement. 
There is also an effort to prevent liturgi- 
cal exercises from being looked upon as 
crass magic. Their deeper meaning, and 
especially the meaning of the sacred 
words, is made intelligible, so that the 
audience may have spiritual profit from 
it. (Missals and masses in German.) 


“RELIGION IN GERMANY 


The extraordinary and fruitful activity 
of the Catholic church finally acquires 


a certain superiority over the Protes-. 


tant church, simply because the Catho- 
lic clergy—even without counting the 
large reserve army of the monastic 
orders—is relatively much larger than 
the Protestant clergy.’ 

This numerical disproportion has in- 
creased considerably because, according 
to the Concordat, Catholic priests could 
not be drafted. The Protestant clergy 
was not protected in this manner, and 
suffered extraordinarily heavy losses. 
For instance, out of 1,400 ministers of 
the State Church of Wiirttemberg, in 
cluding theological students who would 
now be pastors, about 400 were killed 
in action or reported missing under cir- 
cumstances which make it necessary to 
consider them dead. 

The Confessing Church, like that in 
East Prussia, was particularly hard hit 
by these losses. That church was jille- 
gal; its young ministers were not there- 
fore acknowledged by the state and so 
had no protecting church authority that 
-could have asked for their deferment. 
‚Of the young ministers of the Confess- 
ing Church in East Prussia, up to 90 
per cent were drafted, and they fell in 
correspondingly large numbers. 

From what has been said it becomes 
clear that the two large churches of the 
present time keep an attentive eye on 
each other and try to learn from each 
other. Their relationship is essentially 
free from polemics because of the com- 
mon struggle during the time of the 
‘persecution. Therefore it is understand- 
able that they aim to make this near- 
ness organizationally concrete in the so- 
called “Una Sancta Movement.” Cath- 
olic and Protestant Christians, among 
them clergymen of both. the churches, 
meet at numerous conferences, where 
they stress common interests and culti- 
vate social relationships, in the spirit of 
the common Master and with the prayer 


Jematical. 
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that the single Shepherd might also have 
a single flock. It should be mentioned, 
parenthetically, that as the Una Sancta 
Movement grows older deep differences 
make themselves felt, which make the 
future of this attempt at unity prob- 
But its point of departure 
and the honesty of its effort are surely 
commendable. 


PROBLEMS PECULIAR TO GERMANY 


So far I have emphasized the deter- 
mining motives and the internal rela- 
tionships in the religious life of present- 
day Germany. This is perhaps the only 
way to make it possible for the Ameri- 
can reader to compare the situation 
with that of his own country and of 
other countries. But I should like to 
mention also some situations which can- 
not be compared, but which deeply in- 
fluence the religious life: 

1. Innumerable churches have been 
destroyed. We, have large cities in 
which scarcely a church building has 
been preserved. The purely technical 
problem of holding a divine ne is 
nearly unsolvable. 

2. The expulsion, of millions of Ger- 
mans from the east and compressing of 
them into the largely destroyed remain- 
der of Germany creates indescribable 
and incomparable social and religious 
problems. The overcrowding of cellars, 
ruins, bunkers, and caves produces men- 
tal apathy, complete despair, moral de- 
generation, and a dissolution of all 
order. ~ 

3. In contrast to the liberty the 
churches enjoy in the zones of the Amer- 
ican, British, and French occupation, 
we find a growing suppression of the 
church in the eastern zone. This ex- 
presses itself especially in connection 
with the work with the youth, but is 
even more noticeable indirectly in a gen- 
eral paralyzing fear, an equally general 
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distrust, and an atmosphere of hypoc- 
risy and deceit which undermines mo- 
rality. 

4. The indescribable economic condi- 
tions, with their black mazket and prof- 
_iteers, produce a social behavior and 
forms of demoralization which confront 


the church ‘work with new tasks. It 


does not seem humanly possible to dis- 
charge these tasks until -zhe most ele- 
mentary external provisicns for living 
are restored (food, clothing, pone! 
employment). 


Tue BRICHT SDE 


With reference tc these “incompara- 
ble” aspects of distress I wish in conclu- 
sion to call attention to two phenomena 
which appear like bright ights against 
a dark background: 
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1. Both churches are courageously 
fighting this distress through their two 
great organizations, the Evangelical Re- 
lief Society and Caritas. They furnish 
emergency aid which demonstrates that 
their message does not consist of words 
alone but of deeds too. 

2. In connection with this relief both 
churches have experienced the fraternal 
help of their foreign coreligionists, es- 
pecially in America and Switzerland, to 
an overwhelming extent. The German. 
people will never forget that the first 
brotherly and helping hands held out to 
them in their need, and animated by 
heartfelt sentiments rather than by dam- 
aging condescension, were the hands of 
Christians. This constituted an unfor- 
gettable and gripping testimony to the 
power of the Christian faith to conquer 
hate and worldliness. 


Helmut Thielicke, Dr. Tzeol., Ph.D., is professor of systematic theotogy at the Uni- 
versity of Tübingen and director of the theological ofice of the State Church of Würt- 
temberg. Formerly assistan: professor at H eidelberg, he was dismissed in 1940 for hav- 
ing publicly opposed the ideology of Nazism. He is the author of numerous works on 
theology, of which his Frager des Christentums an die moderne Welt (Geneva, 1944) is 
particularly pertinent in view of the subject of the present article. — 


The Universities* 


By WALTER HALLSTEIN 


HEN the Nazi domination broke 

down and with it the German 
Reich in 1945, there were within the pre- 
war boundaries of Germany 23 uni- 
versities, a Medical Academy (Düssel- 
dorf), 11 institutes of technology,? an 
independent college of veterinary medi- 


cine ® besides the veterinary faculties of ° 


the universities, two independent schools 
of mines,* a School of Forestry,® three 
independent agricultural schoöls,® and 
five independent schools of commerce.’ 
All of them enjoyed good reputations, 
and most of them, especially the uni- 
versities, could look back on a long and 
glorious past. 


* The word “university,” in the title and in 
the text, covers all kinds of institutions of 
higher learning. To translate the word Hock- 
schule, which means any school of the rank of 
a university or college, the English word “uni- 
versity” has likewise been used. —TRANSLATOR. 


1 Heidelberg (1385), Cologne (1388), Leip- - 


‚zig (1409)., Rostock (1419), Greifswald (1456), 
Freiburg (1460), Tübingen (1477), Marburg 
(1527), Königsberg (1544), Jena (1558), 
Wurzburg (1582), Giessen (1607), Kiel (1665), 
Halle (1694), Breslau. (1702), Göttingen (1737), 
Erlangen (1743), Münster (1773), Bonn 
(1786), Berlin (1809), Munich (1826), Frank- 
furt (1914), Hamburg (1919). Some of them, 
it is true, have existed only with longer or 
shorter interruptions. 

2 Brought to their present form in the 1860’s 
and 1870’, they were founded: Brunswick 
(1745), Berlin (1799), Karlsruhe (1825), 
Dresden (1828), Stuttgart (1829), Hanover 
(1831), Darmstadt (1836), Munich (1868), 
Aachen (1870), Danzig (1904), Breslau (1910). 

3 In Hanover, raised to the rank of a uni- 
versity in 1887. 

4 Clausthal (1775) and Freiberg in Saxony 
(1765). 

5 Eberswalde (former Berlin, 1821). 

8 Bonn-Poppelsdorf (1846, 1861), Hohenheim 
(1818), Weihenstephan (1803). 

T Berlin (1906), Königsberg (1915), Leipzig 
(1898), Mannheim (1908), Nuremberg (1920). 
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CHARACTERISTICS 


The character of German institutions 
of higher learning is determined by the 
universities in the narrower sense of this 
word: the basic idea of the latter, their 
organization, their methods, furnish the 
model for the institutions with a more 
restricted specialization. 

The characteristic traits were im- 
pressed on the universities during their 
long history, which is intimately inter- 
woven with the cultural history of all 
Europe. From the Middle Ages they 
retained the division into four classical 
faculties that originated in Paris: The- 
ology, Law, Medicine, and Liberal Arts 
(from which the philosophical faculty 


stems). The Middle Ages also furnished 


the idea of the studium generale: the 
university should be open to all without 
regard to nationality; its degrees should 
be recognized in the whole Western 
world (Papal privilege of 1233); it 
should be organized in the form of a 
corporation, a union of the teachers of 
the four faculties. 

The decay of the universalism of the 
Middle Ages and the rise of territorial 
powers and of confessionalism unfor- 
tunately gave the universities the char- 
acter of territorial institutions and im- 
posed a lasting control on them by the 
sovereign. Yet it failed to destroy the 
consciousness of academic freedom (and 
freedom of study, Lernfreiheit) and its 
organized expression, and could not for 
long interrupt the international charac- 
ter of scientific activity. This ancient 
concept of the university experienced a 
magnificent revival at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, when out of the 
concept of science formed by the specu- 
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Jative German philosophy the idea of 
unity of research and teaching was made 
the foundation of the university® The 
university was nourished by this idea, 
and even Nazism has not been able 
really to shatter it, despite the external 
danger, which brought about the partial 
restriction of autonomy; and without 
underrating its Internal dangers, chief 
of which was the seduction of the aca- 
demic youth. l 

From the standpoint of the educa- 
tional system in general, the sharp sepa- 


ration of the university from the lower . 


schools is an important result of his- 
torical evolution and characteristic of 
Germany. Freedom of study (Lern- 
freiheit) is also an expression of the fact 
that research and teaching are one at 
the university, and not just the formal 
sum of two tasks. The professor does 
research while teaching, i.e. he does not 
merely transmit traditional stuff in his 
lectures, but offers material of his own; 
and he teaches in doing research, i.e. 
he lets the student participate in the 
process of discovery. Concretely, only 
‘graduate schools are found in the Ger- 
man university. . 


EFFECTS OF THE WAR 


With the end of the Second World 
War some of the most respected German 
universities disappeared: Konigsberg 
(the University and the School of Com- 
merce) through the loss of East Prussia 
to Russia; and Breslau (the Univer- 
sity and the Institute of Technology) 
and Danzig (Institute of Technology) 
through the Polish administration. The 
University of Giessen was reduced to a 
college of agriculture and veterinary 
medicine for reasons of economy. ‘The 
Agricultural College in Bonn and the 
Schools of Commerce in Berlin and 
Leipzig were merged with the local uni- 


8 Fichte, Schleiermacher, Wilhelm v. Hum- 
boldt. 
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versities, On the other hand, the Uni- 
versity of Mainz, founded in 1447 and 
closed by.the French invasion of 1797, 
was reconstituted in 1946 at the instance 
of the French Military Government. 
The Bavarian State Colleges of Philoso- 
phy and Theology at Bamberg, Dil- 
lingen, Freising, and Regensburg, for 
the academic education of the clergy 
but not authorized to confer degrees, 
were revived. 

The remaining universities have suf- 
fered heavily from the effects of the war. 
The destruction of university buildings, 
research institutes, libraries, and in- 
struments is exceedingly great; In many 
places and many faculties it is almost 
complete. The teaching staffs of the 
universities have been reduced through 
war casualties. Only their continued 
financing has not been difficult—if one 
understands by this the appropriated 
funds with which one can buy little, but 
which are accepted by professors, as- 
sistants, and employees as salary. Ger- 
man universities are customarily sup- 
ported by public funds, almost entirely 
derived from the state; because of a Dra- 


` conian system of taxation introduced 


by the Allied Control Council, the public 
treasuries abounded with money. 
Under these circumstances the uni- 
versities everywhere in Germany were 
reopened in the year following the end 
of the war. The British and American 
authorities brought with them detailed 
regulations concerning the methods to be 
applied to achieve this end. Nowhere 
did this “opening” mean the prompt 
and full start of teaching and research 
of normal scope. Already during the 
war these activities had become much 
restricted, through the isolation of the 
universities from contacts abroad, the 
military service cf teachers and students, 
the mobilization of research for the war 
effort, and limitations on the material 
needs of free research (paper, instru- 
ments, and so forth). These disadvan- 
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tages not only remained, but were fur- 
ther aggravated. 


DENAZIFICATION OF STAFF 


As for the question of personnel, an 
additional problem arose from the de- 
nazification of the teaching staff. The 
regulations in question and their appli- 
cation are not uniform in the four oc- 
cupation zones (to which must be added 
Berlin, under joint Allied administra- 
tion), and therefore the results are not 
identical. In those states of the Ameri- 
can occupation zone which have uni- 
versities (Hesse, Württemberg-Baden, 
and Bavaria), the “Law for the Libera- 
tion from National Socialism and Mili- 
tarism” of March 5, 1946 had to be 
applied. This law was enacted by the 
Ministers-President as authorized by 
the military government. The provi- 
sions of this law concerning the filling of 
‘ especially important positions, to which 
class university teachers belonged, were 
here and there aggravated, e.g. in Hesse, 
where only “uninvolved” persons (i.e. 
persons who had not belonged to the 
Nazi Party or its related organizations) 
and “exonerated” ones (i.e. members of 
the Nazi Party. who had actively re- 
sisted Nazism), but not “followers” (i.e. 
persons who had been only nominal 
members of the party), were eligible. 

It is impossible to discuss here the 
problematic nature of this legislation, 
whether from the fundamental stand- 
point of a philosophy of government by 
law or with reference to the technique 
of carrying out this necessary but dif- 
ficult task. It is reflected in the dif- 
ficulties encountered in connection with 
the staffs of the universities. The reli- 
ance on merely formal criteria, such as 
membership in certain organizations, 
the presumption of guilt on the part of 
all persons meeting these criteria, pro- 
hibiting them from work until they them- 
selves furnish counterevidence, have, 


above all, had a lasting effect on uni- ` 
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versities. This situation has hampered 
perhaps more often than it has aided 
the internal clarification process, the 
free critical settlement with the past 
and its sins. 

On the whole, however, the consoli- 
dation of the teaching force has made 
good progress despite some important 
gaps which still exist; this is due in con- 
siderable measure to the understanding 
manner in which the military govern- | 
ment dealt with university affairs. To 
show the results we shall cite here the 
figures for the University of Frankfurt. 
Its teaching staff used to consist of some- 
what fewer than 350 members; when 
it reopened early in 1946 this figure. was 
107, and today it is 182, including lec- 
turers and special teachers (Lehrbeauf- 
tragte). Of these, 126 are “uninvolved,” 
32 “exonerated,” and 13 “followers” re- 
instated by the Hessian Department of 
State. If one assumes these figures to 
be an index to the political reorganiza- 
tion of the universities, they present a 
more advantageous picture than most 
of the other branches of the public serv- 
ice. It is evident that the purge has left 
the deepest marks but also the greatest 
gaps in the “political” fields, among the 
professors of economics, sociology, and 
public and constitutional law; but the 
fields of education and philosophy have 
also been affected. 


SOURCES OF TEACHERS 


There are other reasons for the fact 
that the staff is still incomplete. Nazism 
and war have greatly hampered the 
training of an adequate crop of young 
scientists, partly through rigid political 
control and partly through the detouring 
of gifted youth into other, more promis- 
ing careers. One enters the career of a 
professor in Germany customarily and 
nearly always through a “habilitation” 
(admission as a lecturer at a university), 
which is an examination by the faculty, 
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embracing a scientific work, an oral, 
and one or more introductory lectures. 
Candidates always have the doctorate 
and usually one or two state board ex- 
aminations behind them. It would have 
been nearly impossible to fill the gaps 
in the staffs at the end of the war—-as 
few candidates from the preceding dec- 
ade were available—had we not had 
certain reserves. They consisted prin- 
cipally of persons whose habilitation had 
been prevented by Nazism. 

Especially in the western zones, an 
important second source consisted of the 
refugees from’ the east, not only from 


~ the territories which had become Rus- 


sian or Polish, but also from the Russian 
occupation zone. Even though there are 
hardly any cases known of direct in- 
terference with the freedom of teaching 
‘in that zone, and only very few cases 
where the personal liberty of university 
teachers has been restricted, there is an 
inclination to come to the universities in 
the west. 

A third source, alas, has proved to be 
only a trickle, for very few emigree pro- 
fessors have responded to the call of 
.their old faculties and have returned, 
some of them only on part time, i.e. 
retaining the positions they had obtained 
abroad in the meanwhile. An additional 
and larger number of them have been 
at least willing to give occasional guest 
lectures. All of them have been heartily 
welcomed to the universities, especially 
by the students. 


QUALITY AND HARDSHIPS OF TEACHERS 


So much for the problem of quantity. 
It cannot be entirely separated from the 


problem of quality. Where a great. 


shrinkage in the teaching staff occurs, 
it is hard to resist offers from candidates 
from the applied fields of the academic 
professions or from political life who are 
not fully qualified. Nevertheless it can 


be said, at least for the universities of ` 
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the west, that they have not given in to 
the temptations at the expense of stand- 
ards of quality. j l 
The physical handicaps to which the 
university teachers were exposed in the 
years after the reopening were felt most 
intensely. Hunger, lack of housing, 
which often forced them to commute 
long distances, insufficient heating, es- 
pecially during the first two severe win- 
ters, and immense efforts to procure the 
most primitive necessities of life, strained 
each of them to the limit of his physical 
resources. Only in the Russian occupa- 
tion zone have the university teachers 
received additional rations. In the west 
—which knows of additional rations 
only for manual workers—they have 
had to put up with the daily average 
of 1,500 calories provided for the nor- 
mal consumer. The assistance afforded 
through the relief efforts in foreign lands, 


especially Switzerland, Sweden, and the’ 


United States, meant very much to each 
of them who received it. 

The reduced supply of resources was 
coupled with greatly increased tasks. 
These tasks were not only psychological 
—to give new stimuli and a new faith in 
the power of a free mind to youth who 
had lost their leadership, indeed to the 
whole people. That was a responsibility 
which the universities could not avoid 
accepting in virtue of their hardly di- 
minished social prestige, itself a result 
of their history and their accomplish- 
ments especially during the nineteenth 
century. It was the external organiza- 
tional demands that were nearly over- 
whelming. Military service in peace 
and war had accumulated more than 
seven annual crops of students eligible 
for university entrance, and to this were 
added the masses of refugees expelled 
from eastern Germany, as well as the 
current graduates from the secondary 
schools after the end of the war. 
Finally, there was no economic activity 
which could give jobs to youth: many 
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‘wanted to study, just to do something 
which had a meaning. 


CRITERIA OF ADMISSION 


It was evident that not all the candi- 
‘dates for higher studies could be ad- 
mitted; in the Russian and British zones 
the military government fixed. rigid 
limits on the number of admissions at 
the time of the reopening. How was 
the selection to be made? ‘The terrible 
problem of “the lost generation” was ‘in 
the air. Should one admit only the quite 
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ks 
regulations enacted by state govern- 
ments, for instance in Hesse. 

The task of testing vocational apti- 
tudes could be accomplished only by an 
extraordinary effort. Not a single ex- 
perienced organization was available for 
this work, for in Germany the gradua- 
tion diploma of secondary schools nor- 
mally entitles the owner to enroll at a 
university. . To show the trend of en- 
rollment and the ratio of applications 
to admissions we quote the round figures 
for Frankfurt, in Table 1. l 


TABLE 1—NUMBER OF STUDENTS, NUMBER APPLYING, AND NUMBER ADMITTED, 
UNIVERSITY OF FRANKFURT, 1946-48 


Students Enrolled 


Total 
Foreigners Admissions 
Semester 
Total Applications 
Per cent of Per cent of 
Number students / Number total 
enrolled applications 
Summer 1946 4,400 400 9 6,000 1,600 27.0 
Winter 1946-47 4,600 780 17 5,000 1,100 22.0 
Summer 1947 4,850 650 13 4,000 700 17.0 
Winter 1947-48 4,850 550 11 3,500 , 400 11.5 
Summer 1948 4,650 450 10 3,500 380 - 11.0 


young, plastic candidates, not yet de- 
formed by the totalitarian -ideology? 
This was not the way chosen, although 
in observing the Russian occupation 
zone, one is struck by the fact that the 
proportion of recent graduates from 
secondary schools seems to be greater 
than in the west. Instead, certain politi- 
cal criteria were set up. An agreement 
of all the four occupying powers limited 
the number of students who had been 
members of the National Socialist Party 
to 10 per cent of the total. The indi- 
vidual military governments enacted 
stricter limitations on activists or leaders 
in organizations of the party. To begin 
with, there were restrictions on former 
officers, even reserve officers; but they 
were dropped by and by in the west, 
being revived occasionally in admission 


The effect of this selection—a steady, 
powerful raising of the level of the stu- 
dents’ ability and accomplishments— 
becomes the more evident in academic 
teaching as the unselected students of 
the classes admitted at the reopening 


‘leave the university after having finished 


their studies. The technique of admis- 
sion has become increasingly improved 
with the passing of the years; in Bavaria 
and Hesse official regulations have in- 
troduced a point system of evaluation, 
which is a complete novelty in German 
practice. 

` Besides criteria of admission involv- 
ing aptitude and political record, an 
idea was advanced, especially in the 
Russian zone, which had to be discussed 
again and again, namely, the promotion 
of studies by workers and their children. 
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The idea of a collective social reparation 
was developed in the so-éalled eastern 
zone: into the.strange theory—appar- 
ently applied in handling university ad- 
missions—that the composition of the 
student body must correspond to the 
social stratification of the people. But, 
as there were not enough secondary 
school graduates, qualified for admis- 
sion to the universities, available from 
the farming and working classes, so- 
called preparatory institutions were set 
up to fill quickly the gaps in the educa- 
tional preparation of such persons. ‘This 
strongly reminds one of the Nazi insti- 
. tution of “Langemarck study.” ° 

Conclusive and reliable judgments on 
the outcome are not available as yet, 
and it would therefore certainly be pre- 
mature to look on this attempt in a 
purely negative wav. In the western 
zones, both the.universities and the stu- 
dents are open-minded on this subject, 
the solution of which would contribute 
much to social satisfaction; but we are 
less doctrinaire as to the success of the 
experiment, since sociological experience 
has demonstrated that among us, as a 
rule, it requires at least two generations 
for the descendants of a workman to 
reach the academic level. Where the 
point system of evaluation is used, the 
favoring of applicants who come to the 
- universities under particularly disad- 
vantageous social cireumstances plays 
an important rele. 
the “social points” one considers this 
problem, probably correctly, as a gen- 

9 During the First World War, very young 
people who wanted to enlist voluntarily in the 
German Army, even before reaching the age 
limit, were permi:ted to finish their studies 
quickly and receive their diplomas from the 
secondary schools. Regiments composed mostly 
of these young soldiers suffered heavy losses in 
the bloody battles around Langemarck in Bel- 
gium. The Nazis used the same system of ac- 
celerated graduation for early enlistment, and 
it was popularly called “Langemarck study” 
because of the previous experience —TRANS- 
LATOR’S NOTE. 
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eral educational question and not as a 
universities problem. 


OVERSUPPLY OF STUDENTS 


Despite all the restrictions in admis- 
sions, the number of students—at least 
in the western zones—is many times the 
normal figures. A kind of professional 
planning is found only in the case of 
medical students, of which faculties of 
the American .and British zones have 
agreed to accept not, more than fifty 
freshmen each semester. It is impos- 
sible to find an accurate basis for figur- 
ing the probable requirements of the 
academic professions, because we: are 
quite uncertzin as to the kind of admin- 
istration to come and even as to the 
future boundaries of Germany. On the 
other hand, public opinion is much 
worried by the number of students, fear- 
ing the rise of an “academic proletariat” 
which has already proved, in connection 
with the rise of Nazism, to contain an 
important element of political danger. 

Teaching is of course deeply influ- 
enced by these masses of students. 
They accentuate the scarcity: of space, 
particularly as the catastrophic lack of 
books drives the students into the class- 
rooms and furnishes a new, startling 
argument in favor of systematic lectures, 
the usefulness of which has been a moot 
point ever since the invention of the 
printing press. The lack of books is 
caused not only by the scarcity of raw 
materials, but at least as much by an 
irresponsible misdirection of paper which 
is wasted on worthless magazines. It is 
obvious that there is little inclination 
for experimenting with curricula teach- 
ing methods, even if time and strength 
were available. 


i STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 


_ The eagerness of the students, stimu- 
lated no doubt by concern with the 
struggle for existence in the future, is 
greater than in any other period of the 


\ 
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last decades. The unavoidable and cer-: 


tainly important question of where they 
stand politically cannot be answered in 
a few words. One must not forget that 
students are not an isolated group, but 
are part of the people to which they 
belong, and that therefore their reac- 
tions mainly reflect what fills the souls 
of the people. That which characterizes 
the student in particular consists then— 
at best—in the use of methods of learn- 
ing and behavior that mark a man of 
academic training. The formation and 
the strengthening of these qualities is 
the main task of academic education, 
especially in view of the political neces- 
sities. 

If, therefore, a general conclusion 
were to be attempted, one might say 
that the students are a deeply disillu- 
sioned generation, filled with soberness, 
skepticism, and a strong aversion to any 
enthusiastic surrender to a new ideology; 
prepared to discuss political questions 
critically, perhaps, as an aftermath of 
the past, with a tendency toward a 
realistic viewpoint in politics. It Is 
therefore certainly not true that they 
have no political interests. It is true 
that the present form of political life in 
Germany impresses them but little, or 
possibly, negatively; for in this life, 
remnants of totalitarian methods and 
ideology are oddly mixed with elements 
of formal democracy, the idea of a state 


-based on law (Rechtsstaat) being espe- 


cially unimpressively developed and rep- 
resented in part by quite powerless 
political factors. 

In spite of the great concern for the 
students’ physical condition (periodical 
tests have shown a terrible spread of 
tuberculosis among them) there was 
relatively little necessity to assist them 
financially, due to the curious monetary 
situation in Germany. Money was the 
only thing not scarce in Germany, but one 
could hardly buy anything useful: with 
it outside the scanty rations. Most of 
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the students or their parents had savings 
left from the war period, because the 
excess money situation had existed in 
Germany for a very long time. Not a 
few may have made money on the black 
market. 

In the period after the currency re- 
form, the meeting of the students’ phy- 
sical needs will be the most urgent prob- 
lem for the administrations of the uni- 
versities. Public funds will no doubt 
be needed for this to a large extent. 
The reconstituted Studienstifiung des 
deutschen Volkes (the German Peo- 
ple’s Endowment for Studies) will here 
play a special role. This institution was 
created after the First World War for 
the purpose of collecting public and 
private funds for scholarships to be 
given to gifted students. It has proved 
to be excellent and has sponsored an 
elite among the rising academic gen- 
eration. Many of its former grantees 
now hold leading positions in science 
and applied fields. It promises, there- 
fore, to be the right instrument in the 
future for giving assistance at the proper 
time. 


ADMINISTRATIVE POLICIES 


The constitution of the German uni- 
versity; based on bylaws approved by 
the government, preserves the essential 
traits of a great tradition. Before, the 
National Socialists came into power, 
the administration was divided roughly 
between the state, i.e. the Reich Depart- 
ment of Education, and the university 
authority, exercised by the permanent 
professors and by representatives of the 
other teachers. The basic principle was 
the idea of self-government revived in 
Prussia at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. But the financial in- 
dependence planned by Humboldt, to 
consist of assigned secularized clerical 
properties, failed to materialize, because 
the governmental authorities desired to 
keep the professors dependent. ‘Thus,’ 
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the universities remained: dependent on 
state appropriaticns for their personal 
and material needs. The professors 
‘were officials of the state, nominated by 
the minister or the cabinet. 

To this was added a deliberately ap- 
plied policy originating in Prussia and 
related to the practice of earlier cen- 
turies, namely, to set up the institutes of 
the universities (seminars with their 
libraries, scientific research institutes of 
the faculties with their buildings and 
equipment) as state institutions di- 
rectly and not es organizations gov- 
erned autonomously by the universities. 
The professors were made directors of 
these institutes and could be displaced 
as such at any time. 

Further, the system of examinations 


has landed more and more in the hands 


of the state, a development which 
started in the last century and has not 
' yet been completed. Rules for the ex- 
aminations set: up by the state have in- 
. directly influenced academic teaching by 
choosing and defining the scope of the 
examination; and more recently depart- 
ments of education have even assumed 
the right to prescribe curricula. The 
curricula for the study of law and eco- 
nomics prepared by the Nazi Reich De- 
partment of Educztion are the most out- 
standing examples. The professors even 
became noticeably dependent on the 
appropriate state departments because 
their membership in the examination 
committees was dependent on these de- 
partments. 

In Prussia, finally, the institution of 
the university curator had survived at 


the different universities. This century- ° 


old office went kack to the times of 
absolute monarchy. It was tainted with 
the memory of Metternich’s extraordi- 
nary plenipotentiaries who were ap- 
pointed at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century to repress liberal move- 
ments at the universities. The curators 
exercised the State Department’s super- 
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vision at each local university, and 
furthermore they were directly en- 
trusted with essential parts of the ad- 
ministration, namely with finances and 
the appointment of the employees who 
were not officials, including the assist- 
ants. 

Notwithstanding the influence of Prus- 
sia in matters of administrative Jaw in 
the rest of Germany, this concept was 
modified by a virile liberal tradition in 
some South German states in the direc- 
tion of a greater emphasis on self-gov- 
ernment. According to this concept 
autonomy was restricted to the follow- 
ing rights: the right of the faculties 
to recommend candidates, usually three, 
for a vacant professorial chair, the 
department ‘not being legally bound to 
accept such recommendations, although 
it usually did; the right to accord 
habilitation (that is, to admit some- 
one as a lecturer), which meant much 
because it was quite unusual to call 
scholars without preceding habilitation; 
the right to confer the doctor’s degree, 
which has lost most of its historical im- 
portance since it became merely a deco- 
rative title; finally, the right to admin- 
ister the university locally by the rector 
and the senate in matters affecting the 
whole institution (apart from financial 
questions), and by the dean and the 


"individual faculties in matters affecting 


the divisional faculties. 


` UNDER THE NAZIS 


Under these circumstances it was not 
difficult for the National Socialists to 
remove by a few changes the democratic 
principle which had found its expression 
in autonomy. The “leadership prin- 
ciple’ was introduced. The rector 
was no longer elected by the teaching 
staff, but appointed by the Minister of 


Education; the déan was no longer A 


elected by the faculty, but appointed by 


"the rector. The office of state curator 


os 
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was retained. At each university a 
party commissar was assigned to be the 
leader of the lecturers. He exercised 
political supervision under the supreme 
direction of the party. For the rest, 
one could get along very well by pur- 
poseful use of the possibilities for gov- 
ernmental influence, which were already 
contained in the traditional constitutions 
of the universities. 


ty 
REFORM UNDER MILITARY y 
GOVERNMENT 


In reopening the universities after the 
collapse, the military governments, after 
a short period of transition, took care 
to provide for the change to a new 
status by means of a prearranged plan 
of organization of their own—in the 
American occupation zone, through a 
planning committee consisting of mem- 
bers of the teaching staff. A legal basis 
was created by returning essentially to 
the status prior to 1933. Here and 
there, bylaws were even revised. By 
and large the idea prevailed officially 
that there should be thorough discus- 
sion of at least a reform of the uni- 
versity constitutions, if not a reform of 
the university system, including meth- 
ods of teaching. This suggestion was 
strengthened by a number of state con- 
stitutions which expressly guarantee the 
autonomy of the universities and at the 
same time define the supervisory func- 
tions of the state. 

This discussion has not been re- 
stricted to debates between the univer- 
sities and the responsible ministries, but 
has gained a much wider hearing. It is 
remarkable that it has not revealed any 
essential differences between the various 
occupation zones, either in the problems 
themselves or in the viewpoints of the 
participants; of course the adventitious 
composition of the parties to the discus- 
sion plays a certain role. 

The most important documents have 
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come about in the following manner: 
Early in 1947 a committee of the Brit- 
ish Association of University Teachers 
visited institutions of higher learning in 
the British zone and reported its impres- 
sions, later published also in German. 
Early in 1948 the British Military Gov- 
ernment set up a commission of ten 
members for the reform of the universi- 
ties, analogous to the traditional system 
of Royal Commissions, and consisting 


- of one British and one Swiss scholar, 


representatives of important public 
groups, and a few German scientists, 
among them a university professor. The 
commission has started its work, natu- 
rally by sending out questionnaires. 

In the American occupation zone the 
conference of rectors was from the begin- 
ning concerned with the narrower prob- 
lem-of the university constitutions, es- 


‘pecially as the military government re- 


peatedly raised appropriate questions; 
the conference of the ministers of educa- 
tion in the American occupation zone, 
the so-called “committee on educational 
policy” dealt with this problem too. 

At the first joint conference of uni- 
versities in the American and British 
zones held near Frankfurt in July 1947, 
it was resolved to set up a committee 
consisting of one rector and one repre- 
sentative of the ministry of education of 
each state having universities; the minis- 
ters of education were added in October 
1947. The proposals of this committee 
of seven experts, the so-called “Schwal- 
bath Directives,” have been available 
since December 1947. 


RELATIONSHIP TO GOVERNMENT 


Among all the problems to be solved 
in these deliberations, that of the uni- 
versity constitutions is pre-eminent. In 
this connection we have to answer some 
questions decisively affecting not only 
the future of the German universities 


' but science in general in the domain of 
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Western civilization. Above all, the 
question of the relationship to the gov- 
ernment, specifically the departments of 
education, must be reconsidered in the 
light of the experience of 150 years, in- 
cluding the experiences of the three 
years since the collapse of the Nazi 
domination. . 

The essential obstacle to the democ- 
ratization of the German people seems 
to me to be that this nation has not 
become fully aware of the basic im- 
portance of the division of powers for the 
construction of a liberal order in the 
state. By and large, the intrinsic value 
of an independent administration of 
justice, an independent public opinion, 
and a-science independent also of politi- 
cal, social, economic, and educational 
criticism has been ignored. With ter- 
rifying ingenuousness the parliamentary 
criticism is accepted as solution of the 
problem of democracy; although this 
system means but control by a momen- 
tary majority, behind which stands the 
powerful, nearly uncontrollable leader- 
ship of the party, whose mouthpieces 
are the ministers, men provided with 
strong powers. As if, for instance, the 
judgment on Nazism could depend in 


any way on whether Hitler did or did - 


not have the majority of the people be- 
hind him. 

In this respect there are only differ- 
ences in degree between the so-called 
_ eastern zone of Germany and the west- 
ern zones. There is also the same in- 
clination to justify the situation by his- 
_ toric legends which are supposed to 
show the danger of independent authori- 
ties. There is no doubt that the growth 


of such a political style, which shows’ 


unmistakable totalitarian features, is 
furthered by the transitional continua- 
tion of the totalitarian: structure of the 
government in important fields, such as 
that of economic policy; it is psychologi- 
cally promoted by the mere existence 
of occupation governments. | 
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FREEDOM ESSENTIAL 


Anyway, the fact is that the universi- 
ties are more dependent, even today, on 
the momentary representatives of the. 
power of the state than is appropriate 
in view of their great and independent 
tasks. There are significant examples of 
both a positive and a negative kind. The 
universities will combine to fight for 
their freedom, not in the interest of the 
comfort of their professors; but because 
the problems cf science can be solved 
only where neither ‘direct. nor indirect - 
pressure is exercised on the formulation 
of the questions or the answers, and 
where the scientific institutions are not 
used as means for reaching goals set up 
by the politicians. In the face of this 
crucial issue all counterarguments re- 
lated to the appropriation of public 
funds, teachers in their quality as of- 
ficials, or the recognition of the legality 
of state supervision lose their force. . 
References to the educational tasks of 


‘the universities likewise lose their force 


for the education which the university 
can offer is only education for freedom, 
and this can be accomplished only by 
demonstrating a life of spiritual free- 
dom. 

A problem closely related to the fore- 
going has been repeatedly posed in the 
American zone by the Chief of the Uni- 
versities Section of the military govern- 
ment: would it not be advisable to form 
boards of curators on the model of the 
boards of trustees of the American uni- 
versities? Such boards would act as a 
liaison between the universities and the 
general public, and should be composed 
of distinguished representatives of pub- 
lic life—-academic professions, churches, 
labor unions, and so forth. The idea 
has not been welcomed in German 
circles, either by- the universities or by 
the state administrations of the uni- 
versities in the various zones. A 
thorough inquiry into all the theoretical 
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possibilities has failed to discover any 
specific task which would make service 
on such a board attractive to persons of 
importance. Besides, the fear of the 
peril of involvement with politics which 
could result from such a device has been 
a deterrent. 


INTERNAL REFORMS 


Less difficult are the questions con- 
cerning the internal organizational re- 
forms.: The universities have not been 
able to make up their minds to lengthen 
the term of office of the rector—like- 
wise suggested by the Americans—al- 
though in times of crisis much can be 


said for continuity of administration. | 


The democracy, if this word can be used 
here in a metaphorical sense, of the 
internal organization of the universities 
is animated by such a strong conscious- 
ness of the (real and virtual) share of 
each individual in the administration 
that the rector who is elected for one 
year from among the members of the 
teaching staff is not permitted to suc- 
ceed himself more than once. 

Finally, plans for the participation of 
the younger university teachers in the 
administration were so well started in 
the university reforms associated with 
the name of Carl Heinrich Becker, Prus- 
sian Minister of Education during the 
period of the Weimar Constitution in the 
1920’s, that progress can be continued 
along the same lines: membership in the 
council, which is the general assembly 
that elects the rector and makes other 
important decisions; membership in the 
senate, a smaller body which, together 
with the rector, deals with current ad- 
ministrative questions; and membership 
in the faculty. 


RELATIONS WITH MILITARY 
GOVERNMENTS 


At present the relations between the 
universities and the appropriate mili- 
tary governments are of decisive im- 
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portance, not only for the success of the 
current work but also for the recon- 
struction efforts of the German univer- 
sities. In the British and French zones 
these relations are maintained through 
university officers, who can be compared 
superficially with the old-time curators. 
The Russian military administration 
transmits its decisions through the Cen- 
tral Administration for Popular Educa- 
tion (Zeniralverwaliung fiir Volksbild- 
ung) in Berlin, whose jurisdiction cov- 
ers the whole zone. : 

The American Military Government 
has attached a university officer to the 
military administration of each state. 
He serves all the universities of that 
state, and experiences in the American 
zone have been excellent. In the face 
of such a complicated administration as 
that of a military government it is of 
inestimable value to be able to turn to 
someone who specifically handles the 
matters which the universities have to 
deal with. The university officers, al- 
ways persons with academic background, 
are working tactfully and with a fairness 
in their willingness to face criticism, 
which can only be very educational for 
their German partners. Their chief im- 
portance lies in the field of the political 
investigation of teachers, whether the 
newly called or those reinstated after 
denazification. Besides, they are of in- 
estimable assistance in overcoming ob- 
stacles to interzonal or international 
transactions. 

The British and American zones each 
have associations of universities. The 
British zone took the lead by setting up 
the Northwest German University Con- 
ference (Nordwestdeutsche Hochschul- 
Ronferenz) consisting of the rectors of 
the scientific universities and the state 


= ministers of education, the latter having 


voice but no vote, This example was 
followed in the American zone. Since 


- the Frankfurt convention of both con- 


ferences in the summer of 1947, they 
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have met jointly with the rectors of the 
other two zones, participating to the 
extent permitted by their military gov- 
ernments. They still maintain separate 
organizations, however. The North- 
west German University Meeting has 


its secretariat in Göttingen, that of the . 


South German University Meeting pene 
in Frankfurt. 


C STUDENT GROUPS 


` The students are also organized in an 
autonomous group, which harks back to 
the situation before 1933. In the west- 
ern zones there is at each university a 
General Student‘ Committee (Allge- 
meiner Studentencusschuss) which is 
elected by the students. It handles a 
number of matters in which students 
alone are concerned. In connection 
with certain university problems af- 
fecting the students, they have now 
probably everywhere, certainly in the 
British and American occupation zones, 
representation in the pertinent assem- 
blies, especially in the senate of the 
university, which: handles such ques- 
tions as. scholarships, social problems, 
sports, studies, admissions, fees, and so 
forth. In the British and American 
zones ‘the representatives of the local 
student organizations are united in as- 
sociations, which co-operate with the 
University Meetings. 

Another and much more difficult prob- 
lem is that of the private associations 
among students. The revival of the old 
color-wearing .fraternities, dissolved by 
the Nazis, is regrettable from many 
joints of view, but no substitute has been 
found. as yet. Debating clubs, profes- 
sional associations, clubs organized on 
the basis of identical artistic or other 
interests, and so forth, have little pros- 
pect of lasting. Because of its educa- 
tional value, the idea of house groups, 


like those in English and American col- 


leges, is sympathetically received; but 
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the realization of this idea has hitherto 
encountered almost insurmountable dif- 
ficulties, not in the destroyed cities 
alone. 


FAR-REACHING RESPONSIBILITIES 


At a time when fatalism, relativism 
and positivism have suffered bankruptcy, - 
the universities must assume the great 
additional task of restoring belief in 
absolute values and in the validity of 
truth, and of conquering nihilism. This 
not only gives a brilliance to academic 
instruction not evident during the so- 
called normal times; it also extends the 
effectiveness of our universities far be- 
yond the student body. Consciousness 
of the responsibility which grows out of 
this fact is very strong in our universi- 
ties. It expresses itself, on the one hand, 
in the enrichment of the lecture program 
by a multitude of subjects, of basic as 
well as political significance; on the 
other hand, in the completely untradi- 
tional and astonishing number and 
variety of extramural offerings addressed 
to the public at large, such as extension 
lectures, forums for discussion, radio 
addresses, and so forth. This activity is 
all the more remarkable in view of the 
demands already made on the available 
personnel.’ 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE 


A considerable part of these efforts 
aims to overcome the isolation: in which 
the German people has lived for more 
than a decade and to remove its perni- 
cious consequences. That is the reason 
why we accept so gratefully the assist- 
ance which foreign science furnishes 
through the numerous visits of scholars 
and their lectures. The exchange with 


‚countries abroad is 4 vital problem for 


science and teaching. It is essential 
for the progress of our own scientific 
work that we learn the results of re- 


‘ search in other countries—at least by 


receiving books and periodicals—and re- 
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sume the long interrupted discussions 
with foreign scholars. 

Furthermore, there is the need to let 
the students experiencé for themselves 
the international character of science, 
which, given our traditions of teaching, 
can be done only by showing them the 
example of the co-operation of native 
and foreign scientists in research. For 
this reason also, the exchange of visit- 
ing professors and of students is im- 
portant. l 

For some time such an exchange has 
been going on between England and the 


‘ 
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British zone, including students. Dif- 
ficulties in transportation have delayed 
such a relationship with America, as can 
easily be understood. -But the Ameri- 
cah zone furnishes, on the other hand, 
the most impressive example of a lasting 
co-operation—the arrangement by which 
seven professors from the University of 
Chicago have joined the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Frankfurt. These are en- 
couraging symptoms: they confirm that 
the world of science—-and we hope that. 
is not the only one—is really “one 
world.” 


. Walter Hallsteini, Dr. Jur., is professor of law at the University of Frankfurt. He 
was lecturer (Privatdozent) at the University of Berlin and from 1930 to 1941 professor 
at the University of Rostock. Returning from American war captivity, he was elected 
dean of the law faculty and in the spring of 1946 rector of the University of Frankfurt, 


an office which he stil holds, having been re-elected twice. 


He is chairman of the Stand- 


ing Committee of the Suddeutschen Hochschultag (for the American zone) and in recent 
years has taken a prominent part in the plans and discussions concerning university 


r “ 4 » * . 
policies. He is also active as a writer. 


A List of Political, Legal, and Economic Journals 


_ Compiled by Joser Macxert * 


POLITICAL JOURNALS 


Amerikanische Rundschau. Zeitschrift f. Po- 
litik und Kultur. Hrsg. v. Amerik, In- 
formationsdienst. Bimonthly. Vol. 1, April 
1946. Miinchen: Verlagshaus d. am. Armee. 

Aufbau. Kulturpolitische Monatsschrift. Hrsg. 
v. Kulturbund f. demokratische Erneuerung 
Deutschlands. Monthly. Vol. 1, Sept. 1945. 
Berlin: Aufbau-Verlag. 

Die Begegnung. Zeitschrift f. Kultur und 
Geistesleben. Hrsg.: Wilhelm  Peuler. 
Monthly. Vol. 1, Feb. 1946. Koblenz: 
Verlag “Wort und Werk.” 

Beruf und Arbeit. Ein Wegweiser f. aufbau- 
willige Menschen. Hrsg.: Werner-Kurt 
Steinbrück und Dr. H. F. Geiler. Semi- 
monthly. Vol. 1, Nov. 1946. Baden-Baden: 
Verlag Beruf und Arbeit. 

Die Brücke. Monatsschrift f. Völkerverstän- 

* digung. Hrsg.: F. Nowack und Kurt Eich- 
ner, Kassel. Monthly. Vol. 1, 1947. Stutt- 
gart-Bodnang: Kulturaubau-Verlag. 

Demokratischer Aufbau. Monatsschrift f. den 
Aufbau in Gemeinde und Provinz. Ver- 
antwortlicher Redaktzur: W. G. Krupkat. 
(Supplement: Das geltende Recht.) Monthly. 
Vol. 1, April 1946. Berlin W 8: Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Verlag. 

Deutsche Beiträge. Eine Zweimonatsschrift. 
Hrsg.: Bertold Spangenberg und Wolf Lau- 
terbach. Bimonthly. Vol. 1, Dec. 1946. 
München: Nymphenburger Verlag. — - 

Deutsche Rundschau. Hrsg.: Rudolf Pechel. 
Monthly. Vols. 1-62, 1874-1942; publica- 
tion prohibited 1942. Reappeared with Vol. 


* The compiler is well aware that any at- 
tempt to construct a reference list of this type 
is bound to be incomplete. This list is no 
ambitious technical bibliography, but rather a 
first informational survey for readers who 
may be interested in these fields. The in- 
numerable official seriäls of decrees and laws, 
police bulletins, etc., have been omitted, as 
well as bulletins by political parties or infor- 
mation services of loczl character; newspa- 
pers; organs of individual trades, businesses, 
or industries; stock market bulletins; agricul- 
tural bulletins; etc. It is quite possible that 
some of the titles included in this list will 
have ceased to exist in consequence of the cur- 
rency reform, by the time this is published. 


. ‘monthly. Vol. 1, 1947. 


‘Geistige Welt. 


69, April 1946. Berlin-Charlottenburg: 
Verlag Deutsche Rundschau. 

Echo der Woche. Unabhängige Wochen- 
zeitung. Berichte und Bilder aus allen Ge- 
bieten der Politik, Kunst und Unterhaltung. 
Weekly. Vol.'1. Feb. 1947. München BS 
2: Die Blaue Presse GmbH. 

Die Epoche. Deutsche Wochenzeitung f. Po- 
litik, Wirtschaft und Kultur. Hrsg.: Bruno 
Stuemke und Alfred G. T. Wilhelm. Weekly. 
Vol. 1, March 1947. Frankfurt a, Main: 
Wilhelmsche Verlagsanstalt, 

Europa. Einheit und Aufbau. Monatsschrift. 
Hrsg.: Dr. Elsaesser. Monthly. Vol. 1, 
1946. Freiburg i. Br.: Europa-Verlag. 

Europa-Archiv für Zeitgeschehen und Zeit- 
kritik, Verwaltung, Wirtschaftsaufbau. 
Hrsg.: Wilhelm Cornides. Monthly. Vol. 
1, July 1946. Frankfurt-Oberursel: Verlag 
“Europa-Archiv.” 

Europäsche Rundschau. Halbmonatsschrift. 
Hrsg.: Französischer Pressedienst. -Semi- 

Berlin SW 68: 
Schoof Nacht. 

Frankfurter Hefte. Zeitschrift f. Kultur und 
Politik. Hrsg.: Eugen Kogon, Walter Dirks 
u.a. Monthly. Vol. 1, April 1946. Frank- 
furt a. Main:. Verlag der Frankfurter Hefte. 

Freie Volksbildung. Zeitschrift f. die gesamte 
Erwachsenenkildung. Hrsg.: Ernst Weitsch 
und Heiner, Lotze. Monthly. Vol. 1, N.S. 

- Jan. 1947. München: Leibniz-Verlag. (Con- 
tinuation of magazine by same title, publ. 
1926-33 in Frankfurt.) 

Die Gegenwart. Eine Halbmonatsschrift. 
Hrsg.: Ernst Benkard, C. Gutmann, B. 
Reifenberg u.a. Semimonthly. Vol. 1, Dec. 
1945. Freiburg i. Br.: Verlag Die Gegen- 
wart, 

Vierteljahresschrift f. Kultur- 
und Geistesvrissenschaften. Hrsg.: Prof. 
Hans Jantzen. Quarterly.’ Vol. 1, April 
‚1946. München-Pasing: Filser-Verlag. 

Hochland. Monatsschrift f. alle Gebiete des 
Wissens, der Literatur und der Kunst. 
Begründet v. Carl Muth. Hrsg.: Franz 
Josef Schöningh. Monthly, issued bi- 
monthly. Publication resumed Nov. 1947 
with Vol. 39, München 15: Josef Kösel. 

Humanitheon-Review. Monatsschrift. Hrsg- 
Georg Friedrich Knoll. Monthly. Vol. 1, 
1947. Lörrach/Baden: “Die neue Zeit” 
Verlag. | 
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Internationale Dokumente. Internationale 
Beiträge zu kulturellen, sozialen, wirtschaft- 
lichen Fragen. Veröffentlicht von der Stu- 
dienstelle für kulturelle, soziale, wirtschaft- 

- liche Fragen. Verantwortlicher Hrsg.: Jean 
du Riveau. Monthly. Vol. 1, 1945. Strass- 
burg, Freiburg i.Br. etc.: .Dokumente- 
Verlag. Centre d’etudes culturelles, éco- 
nomiques et sociales. 


Kölnische Rundschau für Christentum und. 


Demokratie. Schriftleitung: Dr. Eduard 
Hemmerle. Twice a week. Vol. 1, March 
1946, Keln: Deutsche Glocke. 

Merkur. Deutsche Zeitschrift f. europäisches 
Denken. Hrsg.: Hans Paeschke. Bimonthly. 
Vol. 1, June 1947. Baden-Baden: Heller & 
Wegener Verlags-GmbH. 

Der nächste Schritt. Zeitschrift f. jüngere 
deutsche Politik-Wirtschaft-Geschichte. Semi- 
monthly. Vol. 1, July 1947. Lüneburg: 
Verlag “Der Nächste Schritt.” 

Neubau. Blätter f. neues Leben aus Wort und 
Geist. Monatsschrift. Hrsg.: Dr. F. Melzer. 
Monthly. Vol. 1, July 1946. München 23: 
Neubau-Verlag Adolf Gross. 

Neue Auslese aus dem Schrifttum der Gegen- 
wart, Hrsg. im Auftrage des Amerikanischen 
Informationsdienstes. Monthly. Vol, 1, 
Sept. 1945. München: Publishing Opera- 
tions Branch. i 

Die Neue Ordnung. Zeitschrift f. Religion, 
Kultur, Gesellschaft. Hrsg.: P. Laurenzius 
Siemer, O. P. Bimonthly. Vol. 1, Oct. 
1946. Heidelberg: F. H. Karle. 

Neue Revue. Unabhängige Zeitschrift f. 
Theater, Politik und Wirtschaft. Hrsg.: 
Hans Grimm. Vol. 1, 1947. Berlin-Steg- 
litz: Verlagsanstalt f. demokratische Lit- 

. eratur. 

Neue Welt. Halbmonatsschrift. Berat. Aus- 
schuss: A. W. Kirsanow, S. J. Tjulpanow 
u.a. Semimonthly. Vol. 1, May 1946. 
Berlin NO: 18: Verlag die Tägliche Rund- 
schau. - 

Das Neue Wort. Zeitschrift f. politische, 
kulturelle und soziale Neugestaltung. Ver- 
antwortlicher: Willi Bohn u.a, Semimonthly. 
Vol. 1, Jan. 1946. Stuttgart-S: Verlag Das 
Neue Wort. 

Neue Zeitschrift Geist und Tat. Monatsschrift 
f. Recht, Freiheit und Kultur. Schrift- 
leiter: Willi Eichler. Monthly. Vol. 1, Dec. 
1946. Hamburg 1: Europäische Verlags- 
anstalt. 

Neues Abendland. Zeitschrift f. Politik, Ge- 
schichte, Kultur. Hrsg.: Johann W. Nau- 
mann. Monthly. Vol. 1, March 1946. 
Augsburg: Johann Wilhelm Naumann. 

Neues Berlin. Halbmonatsschrift f, Aufbau 
und Wirtschaft. Semimonthly. Vol. 1, 


Pandora. 
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April 1947. Berlin N 4: Das neue Berlin, 
Verlagsgesellschaft m.b.H. 

Neues Europa. Halbmonatsschrift f. Völker- 
verständigung, Kultur, Kunst, Politik und 
Wissenschaft. Red.: Kurt Eichner. Mitar- 
beiter: Dr. Friedensburg, Prof. Wotruba, 
Marcel Thibaut, Paris, Prof. John Dewey, 
New York, Prof. v. Salis, Zürich, Semi- 
monthly. Vol. 1, Dec. 1946. Hannoversch 
‚Minden: Lehning. 

Nordwestdeutsche Hefie. Hrsg. im Auftrag 
‚des Nordwest-deutschen Rundfunks von 
Axel Eggebrecht und Peter von Zahn. 
Monthly. Vol. 1, August (?) 1946. Ham- 
burg: Hammerich & Lesser Verlag. 

Ost und West. Beiträge zu politischen und 
kulturellen Fragen der Zeit. Hrsg.: Alfred 
Kantorowicz. Monthly. Vol. 1, July 1947. 
Berlin-Pankow: Ost und: West Verlag. 

Schrifttum f. lebendige Überlie- 
ferung. Hrsg: G. S. Bauer. Irregular. 
Vol. 1, 1945. Ulm: Aegis-Verlag. 

Die Sammlung. Monatsschrift f. Kultur und 
Erziehung. Hrsg.: Prof. Friedrich Bollnow, 
Wilhelm Flitner, Hermann Kohl u.a. 
Monthly. Vol. 1, Oct. 1945. Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Rupprecht. 


Die Schule. Monatsschrift f. geistige Ordnung. 


Hrsg. Oberpräsidium Hannover (Staats- 
minister a.D. Grimme). Schriftleitung: Dr. 
Thierbach. Monthly. Vol. 1, 1946. Han- 
nover: Hahn’sche Buchhandlung. > 

Selbsthilfe. Unabhängige Zeitschrift f. Kul- 
tur, Politik und Wirtschaft. Hrsg.: Adolf 
Bauer. Vol. 1, April 1946. Stuttgart- 
Bottnang: .Kulturaufbauverlag. 

Der Spiegel. Wochenschrift. Hrsg.: Rudolf 
Augstein. Weekly. Vol. 1, Jan. 1947. 
Hannover: “Spiegel” Verlag. 

Stimmen der Zeit. Monatsschrift f. das Geis- 
tesleben der Gegenwart. Hrsg.: Anton Koch, 
S.J. Monthly. Publ. resumed May 1946, 
Vol. 139 (72d year). Freiburg i. Br.: 
Herder. 

Stuttgarter Rundschau. Monatsschrift f. Po- 
litik, Wirtschaft und Kultur. Hrsg.: Henry 
Bernhard u.a. Monthly. Vol. 1, Jan. 1946. 
Stuttgart-W.: Dr. Riederer Verlag. 

Die Tribüne. Halbmonatsschrift der Liga 


gegen den Faschismus. Semimonthly. Vol. 
1, April 1946. Stuttgart: Hatie. 
Die Umschau. Internationale Revue. Hrsg.: 


Adam Joh. Haller. Schriftleitung: Dr. Heinz 

. Maus und Charlotte Roland. Monthly. 
Vol. 1, Sept. 1946. Mainz: Internationaler 
Verlag Universum. 

Universitas. Zeitschrift f. Wissenschaft, Kunst 
und Literatur. Hrsg.: Serge Maiwald u.a. 
Monthly. Vol. 1, April 1946. Stuttgart: 
Dr. Roland Schmiedel. 


Wort und Tat. 


Die Zeit. 


wm 
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Vision. Deutsche Beiträge zum geistigen 
Bestand. Eine Zweimonatsschrift. Hrsg.: 
Gerhard F. Hering und Paul Wiegler. Bi- 
monthly. Vol. 1, March 1947. Konstanz: 
Südverlag. 

Volk und Zeit, Monatsschriit f. Demokratie 

_ und Sozialismus. Hrsg.: Wilhelm Beisel. 
Monthly. Vol. 1, 1946. Karlsruhe: Verlag 
Volk und Zeit, 

Die Wandlung. Monatsschrift. Hrsg.: Dolf 
Sternberger und Lambert Schneider. 
Monthly. Vol. 1, Nov. 19-5. Heidelberg: 
Lambert Schneider Verlag. 

Die Weltbühne. Zeitschrift f Politik, Kunst 
und Wirtschaft. Zuletzt geleitet v. Carl v. 
Ossietzky. Neu herausgegeten v. Maud v. 
Ossietzky, Semimonthly. Vol. 1, June 
1946. Berlin W8: v. Ossietzky-Verlag. 

Interrationalr Monatsschrift. 

Hrsg.: G. Gosselin, L. v. Sauter, G. N. v. 

Bourgois. Paris XVII u.a. Monthly. Vol. 

1, August 1946. Innsbruck, Wien, Paris: 

Verlag Wort und Tat. Distributed in Ger- 

.many by Georg Linganbrink Rastatt. 

Wochenzeitung f. Politik, Wirt- 

schaft, Handel und Kulu- Hrsg.: Dr. 

Louis H. Lorenz, Ewald Schmid, Richard 

Tüngel, Dr. Bucerius u.a. Weekly. Vol. 1, 

Feb. 1946. Hamburg 1: Zet-Verlag. 


LEGAL JOURNALS 


Monatsschrift £ Steuer, Recht 
und Wirtschaft. Hrsg.: Prof Ewald Stufer- 
mann und Prof. Friedrich Gese. Monthly. 
Vol. 1, April 1947. Frankfurt a. Main: 
Heinrich Reinhard Verlag. 

Arbeitsrecht in Stichworten. FZ.xbeitsrechtliche 
Entscheidungen aus sämtlichen Besatzungs- 
zonen, Hrsg: Dr. Schmaltz, Hamburg. 
Irregular, Vol. 1, Sept. 1947. Schloss 
Bleckede a.d. Elbe: Otto Me=issners Verlag. 

Archiv für die civilistische P-axis. In Ge- 
meinschaft mit Dölle, v. Godin, v. Hoden- 

. berg, Niekisch. Hrsg.: Prof. Isele. Will re- 
appear in 1948. Tübingen: "erlag Mohr. 

Archiv für katholisches Kirceenrecht. Be- 
gründet von Ernst Freiherr Moy des Sons, 
fortgesetzt von Friedrich FE. Vering und 
Franz Heiner. Hrsg.: Nikolaus Hilling. 
Semiannually. Vol. 122 (1342-43), 1947, 
Mainz: Verlag Kirchheim & Do. 

Archiv des öffentlichen Rechts. Hrsg.: Prof. 
Wilhelm Grewe, Edwin Jacobi, Walter Jel- 
linek u.a. Annual volume of four numbers. 
Publ. resumed in March ™48, Vol. 74. 
Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr. 

Archiv des Völkerrechts. Hrsg.: Prof. Schatzel 
und Dr. Schlochauer. Publ. io be resumed 
in 1948, Tübingen, J.-C. B. Mohr. 

Der bayerische Bürgermeister. Monatsschrift 


Die Aktuelle. 
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f. Verwaltungspraxis. Organ der Arbeits- 
gemeinschaft der kommunalen Spitzenver- 
bande Bayerns. Monthly. Vol. 1, Oct. 
1947. Miinchen/Kempten: Kösel-Verlag. 

Der Beiriebsberater. Halbmonatsschrift f. 
Wirtschafts- Steuer- und Sozialrecht. Hrsg.: 
Dr. Otto Pfeffer und Dr. h. c. Hermann 
Heinerich. Semimonthly. Vol. 1, June 
1946. Heidelberg: Verlagsgesellschaft “Recht 
und Wirtschaft.” 

Blätter für Steuerrecht, Soztalversicherung und 
Arbeitsrecht. Halbmönatsschrift. Hrsg.: 
Eduard Reiffernheid. . Semimoxthly. Vol. 
1, July 1946. Berlin-Frohnau: Hermann 
Luchterland Verlag. 

Deutsche Rechtszeüschrift. Hrsg. General- 
staatsanwalt Prof. K. S. Bader. Monthly. 
Vol. 1, July 1346. Tübingen: J. C. B 
Mohr. 

Deutsche Steuerzeitung. Semimonthly. Publ. 
resumed June 1647, Vol. 35. Horb/Neckar: 
Gehlsen-Verlag. 

Entscheidungen der Berufungsarbeitsgerichte 
der sowjetischen Besatzungszone in Deutsch- - 
land. Hrsg.: Verwaltung f. Arbeit und 
Sozialfürsorge i.d. sowj. Bes. Zone. Irregu- 
jar, No.1, May 1946. Berlin'C 2: Deutscher 
Zentralverlag GmbH. 

Gewerblicher Rechtsschutz und Urheberrecht. 

. Hrsg.: Dr. Eduard Reiner. Bimonthly. 
Publ. resumed in Jan. 1948 (50th year). 
Weinheim/Bergstrase u. Berlin: Verlag 
Chemie. 

Höchstrichterliche Entscheidungen. Sammlung 
von Entscheidungen der Oberlandesgerichte 
in Zivilsachen. Hrsg. v. Dr. Heinz Kleine, 
Dr. Wolfgang Schilling, Dr. Konrad Duden. 
Vol. 1, No.’ 1, April 1948, Heidelberg: 
Lambert Schneider Verlag. 

Jahrbuch fir internationales und ausländisches 
öffentliches Recht. Hrsg.: Prof. Laun und 
Prof. v. Mangoldt. Vol. 1, March 1948. 
Hamburg: Rechts- und Staatswissenschaft- 

` licher Verlag. 

Juristische Rundsckau: Hrsg.: Chefpräs. Dr. 
Loewenthal, Dr. Werzin und Frhr. v. Godin. 
Monthly. Vol. 1, July 1947. Berlin W 35: 
Walter de Gruyter. 

Justiz-Blatt Rheinland-Pfalz. Hrsg.: Der 
Minister der Justiz. Semimonthly. Vol. 1, 
July 5, 1947. Koblenz: Goerres-Verlag. 

Kriminalistische Rundschau. Eine Fachschrif- 
tenreihe f. die württemberg-badische Polizei. 
Hrsg.: Krim. Rat. Mehl. Vol. 1, May 1947. 
‚Stuttgart: Uniondruckerei. 

Kurze Steuer- und Rechts-Nachrichten. Zeit- 
schrift über Steuerrecht, Wirtschaftsrecht 
und aktuelle Wirischaftsfragen. Straubing: 
Dr. Carl Wurm-Verlag. 

Kommunalpolitik. Theoretische Zeitschrift f 
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alle Gebiete des kommunalen Lebens. Vol. 
1, 1948. Düsseldorf: Verlag Kurt H. Pelzer. 

Die Kommunalpofitik. Der kommunalpoli- 
tische Informationsbrief f. Verwaltungsbe- 
hörden und Selbstverwaltungs-Körperschaf- 
ten. Hrsg.: Walter Hönings. Teil A: Selbst- 
verwaltung und Kommunalwirtschaft. Teil 
B: Kommunale Kulturarbeit, Heimat- und 
Kulturpflege. Güterloh: Walter Hönings- 
Verlag. 

Monatsschrift' für Deutsches Recht. Hrsg.: 
Dr. Kurt Mittelstein, OLG-Präs. Dr. Erwin 
Schultz u.a. Monthly. Vol. 1, April 1947. 
Hamburg: Otto Meissners Verlag. 

Neue Juristische Wochenschrift. Hrsg.: Dr. 
Jos. Cüppers, Valentin Heim, Dr. Walter 
Lewald. Weekly, soon to become monthly. 
Vol. 1, Oct. 1947. München, Berlin: Bieder- 
stein Verlag. 

Neue Justiz. Zeitschrift f. Recht und Rechts- 
wissenschaft. Hrsg. v. der deutschen Jus- 
tizverwaltung in der sowjetischen Besatz- 
ungszone in ‚Deutschland. Monthly. Vol. 
1, Jan. 1947. Berlin C 2: Deutscher Zen- 
tralverlag, 

Niedersächsische Rechtspflege. Hrsg. Minister 

‚der Justiz f, das Land Niedersachsen. 
Schriftleitung OLG Rat Dr. Erdsiek. 
Monthly. Vol. 1, July 1947. Celle: Buch- 
druckerei Pohl. 

Polizei-Rundschau. Monatsschrift f. Polizei- 
‘kunde und Kriminalistik. Hrsg.: Polizei- 
pressechef Georg Zimmermann. Monthly. 
Vol. 1, Oct. 1946. Lübeck: Verlag Polizei- 
Rundschau. 

Recht der Arbeit. Blätter f. die Wissenschaft 
und Praxis des gesamten Arbeitsrechts. 
Hrsg.: Prof. Dr. H. C. Nipperdey. Vol. 1, 
July 1948. München: Biederstein Verlag. 

Rheinisch-Pfalzisches Verwaltungsblatt. Hrsg.: 
Dr. Haberer, Röhle, Dr. Biesten, Dr. Kem- 
meter u.a. 'Monthiy. Vol. 1, April 1947. 
Neuwied: Rheinland-Pfalz Verwaltungsblatt. 

Schleswig-Holsteinische Anzeigen. Justizminis- 
terialblatt f. Schleswig-Holstein. Hrsg.: 
von dem Landesminister der Justiz in Kiel. 

‘ Teil A. Aufsätze, Amtliche Veröffentlich- 
ungen, Entscheidungen. Teil B:, Anzeigen. 
Monthly. Publ. resumed Jan. 1946 (193rd 

= year). Glückstadt: Augustin. 

Steuer- Rechts- und Wirtschaftsarchiv. Hrsg.: 
Dr. Johannes Priese. 
July 1946. Frankfurt a. Main: Heinrich 
Reinhardt Verlag. 

Die Steuer. Zeitschrift f. das gesamte Steuer- 
recht. Hrsg.: Peter Becker. Bimonthly. 
Vol. 1, Nov. 1947. Konstanz: Verlag Wirt- 
schaftsrevue. 

Süddeutsche Juristenzeitung. Monatsschrift. 


Monthly., Vol. 1, © 
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Hrsg.: Prof. Karl Geiler, Walter Hallstein, 
Gustav Radbruch u.a. Monthly. Vol. 1, 
April 1946. Heidelberg: Lambert Schneider 
Verlag. l 

Westdeutsche Arbeitsrechtssprechung. Halb- 
monatsschrift- f. die Rechtssprechung der 
Arbeitsgerichte in der amerikanisch-britisch 
und französisch besetzten Zone. Hrsg.: Dr. 
Friedrich Heine. Semimonthly. Vol. 1, 
1948. Offenbach: Main: Bollwerk-Verlag: ` 

Zeitschrift für das gesamte Handelsrecht und 
Konkursrecht. Hrsg. v. Julius von Gierke. 
Publ. resumed in August 1947, with vol- 
umes 110-111 (1946-47). Stuttgart W: 
Ferdinand Enke Verlag. 

Zeitschrift für die gesamten Staatswissen- 
schaften. Hrsg. v. Prof. Böhm, Prof. Grewe, 
Prof. Hoffmann u.a. Publ. resumed in 1948 
(105th year). Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr. 

Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung für Rechts- 
geschichte. Germanistische Abteilung; Ro- 
manistische Abteilung; Kanonistische Ab- 
teilung. Hrsg.: Prof. Heinrich Mitteis. 
Annually. One volume in each section. 
Vol. 1, 1880 (Germanic and Roman Law 
sections; Canon law section began in 1911). 
Publ. resumed in Dec. 1947 (65th year). 

- Weimar: Hermann Bohlaus, Nachf. Verlag. 

Zentral-Justizblatt fiir die britische Zone. 
Amtl. Blatt. f. Rechtspflege. Hrsg. vom 
Zentral-Justizamt f. die Britische Zone. | 
Monthly. Vol. 1, July 1947. Hamburg: 
Zentral-Justizamt f. die Britische Zone- 
Pressestelle. 


ECONOMIC JOURNALS 


ABC-Wirtschaftsmarkt. Informations- und 
Nachrichtenblatt f. Industrie, Handel, Hand- 
werk und Landwirtschaft. Schriftleitung: 
Michel, Dr. Oetmichen, Hagmeyer. Weekly. 
Vol. 1, Dec. 1947. Stuttgart: ABC-Verlag. 

Allgemeine Zeitung und Wirtschaftsblatt. 
Wochenausgabe des neuen Mainzer Anzei- 


gers, Chefredakteur Ernst Dombrowski. 
Weekly. Vol. 1, 1947. Mainz: Mainzer 
Verlagsanstalt. 

Die Arbeit. Theoretische Zeitschrift des 
deutschen Gewerkschaftsbundes. Hrsg.: 
Hans Jendretzki und Bernhard Goring. 
Monthly. Vol. 1, Feb. 1947. Berlin C 2: 
Die freie Gewerkschaft. 

Arbeitsblatt fiir die britische Zone. Hrsg. 


vom Zentralamt f. Arbeit in der britischen‘ 
Zone. Monthly. Vol. 1, Jan. 1947. Diis- 
seldorf: Arbeitsministerium. ` 
Arbeit und Sozialfürsorge. Amtliches Organ 
der deutschen Zentralverwaltung f. Arbeit 
‚ und Sozialfürsorge der sowjetischen Besatz- 
ungszone. Hrsg.: Deutsche. Zentralver- 
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waltung f. ‘Arbeit und Sozialfürsorge der 


sowjetischen Besatzungszone. Semimonthly. 
Vol. 1, March 1946. Berlm C 2: Deutscher 
Zentralverlag GmbH. 

Atlanta. Industrie- und Wirtschaftsanzeiger. 
Interzonen- und Aussenhanclélsverlag. Hrsg.: 
Atlanta Service GmbH. Vol. 1, 1946-47. 
Mainz: Atlanta Service. 

Bayern in Zahlen. Monacshefte des bay- 
erischen Statistischen Landesamts. Hrsg. 
vom Bayerischen Statisti:chen Landesamt. 
Monthly. Vol. 1, Jan. 1947. München: 
Franz Ehrenwirth-Verlag (in distribution). 

Bayerischer Wirtschaftsdienz. Informations- 
blatt f. Steuerwesen, Sozial- und Wirtschafts- 
recht. Hrsg: Dr. Gürther Falkenroth. 
Semimonthly. Vol. 1, April 1946. Nürn- 
berg 2: “Die Egge” Verlag. 

Bergischer Aussenhandel. Weltwirtschaftlicher 
Informations- und Marktdienst der Indus- 
trie- und Handelskammer&k Remscheid, So- 
lingen und Wuppertal. Hrsg.: Bergische 
Industrie- und Handelskammern Remscheid, 
Solingen und Wuppertal, Wuppertal-Elber- 
feld: Industrie- und Hancelskammer Wup- 
pertal. 

Berliner Statistik. Mitteilangen aus Ver- 
waltung und Wirtschaft. (Continuation of 
Berliner Wirtschaftsgerichtg.) Hrsg.: Sta- 
tistisches Amt f. Gross-Berlin. Verantwort- 
lich: Dr. Oskar Kiirtten. Monthly. Vol. 1, 
Jan. 1947. Berlin N 4: “Das Neue Berlin” 
Verlagsgesellschaft. 

Der Betrieb. Wochenbellae zum Handels- 
blatt. Verantwortlich: Adolf W. Brandt. 
Weekly. Vol. 1, Jan. 1€48: Düsseldorf: 
Handelsblatt. l 

Betriebswirtschaftliche Beüräze. Hrsg.: Prof. 
Dr. Eugen Schmalenbech Schriftleitung: 
Doz. Dr. Karl Hax. Vol. :, 1947. Bremen, 
Hamburg usw.: Industrie und Handels- 

_ verlag Walter Dorn. . 

Caritas. Zeitschrift f. Caritas-Arbeit und 
Caritaswissenschaft. Hrsg. Deutscher Cari- 
tasverband. Redaktion: D-. Borgmann und 
Heinrich Höfler. Bimon-hly. Publ. re- 
sumed in July 1946 (4&th year). Freiburg 
i. Br.: Caritas Verlag. 

Deutsche Finanzwirtschaft. 
Etat- Kredit- und Preisfragen. 
leitung: Dr. Doer. Wissenschaftliche Mitar- 
beiter: Prof. Gleitze, Re:chsminister a.D. 
Dr. Schiffer, Prof. Osw. Schneider u.a. 
Monthly. Vol. 1, April 1547. Berlin C 2: 
Deutscher Zentralverlag GmbH. 

Exportdienst. Zeitschrift f. das Exportwesen. 
Weekly supplement to Hendelsblatt. Vol. 
1, Sept. 1946. Düsseldorf: Handelsblatt. 

Finanz und Steuer. Hrsg. vom Finanzminis- 


Monatsschrift i. 


Schrift- — 
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terium Wiirttemberg-Baden. Teil II: Ab- 
handlungen. Vol. 1, Oct. 1946. Stuttgart- 
S: Fachverlag f. Wirtschaft- und Steuer- 
recht, Schaffer & Co. 

Finanzarchiv. Begründet von Georg Schanz. 
Neue Folge. Hrsg. von Hans Teschemacher. 
No. 1, N.S. March 1948 (11th year). 
Tübingen: J. ©. B. Mohr. 

Finanz-Rundschau. Zeitschrift f. das gesamte 
Steuerwesen. Hrsg. vom Oberfinanzprä- 
sident Werner Aprath, Köln. Monthly. 
Vol. 1, Jan. 1946. Köln: Otto Schmid. 

Frankfurter Oekonomist. Zeitschrift f. die 
neue Wirtschaft. (Succeeded, July 1947, by 
Wirtschafts- und Finanzzeitung.) Hrsg.: 
Karl-Wolf Rode. Semimonthly. Vol.. 1, 
1946. Frankfurt a. Main: Siegel-Verlag. 


Handelsblatt. Westdeutsche Wirtschaftszeit- 
ung. Mit Wochenbeilage: Exportdienst. 
Hrsg.: Dr. Herbert Gross. Vol. 1, May 


1946. Düsseldorf: Handelsblatt GmbH. 

Haus und Wohnung. Zeitschrift, f. Grund- 
stücks- und Wohnungswesen. Verantwort- 
lich: M, Draksch. Semimonthly. Vol. 1, 
Oct. 1946. Berlin N 20: Selbstverlag. 

Messe und Ausstellung. Mitteilungs- und 
Inseratenblatt. Hrsg.: Bruno Abendroth. 
Monthly. Publ. resumed April 1948. Frank- 
furt a. Main: Mohrmann Verlag. 

Nachrichten der Preisverwaltung. Hrsg. v.d. 
Hauptamt Preis und Lohn im Verwaltungs- 
amt f. Wirtschaft des amerikanischen und 
britischen Besatzungsgebietes. Vol. 1, March 
15, 1947. Minden/Westfalen: August Lutz- 
eyer Verlag. 

Nachrichtendienst des Deutschen Vereins für 
öffentliche "und private Fürsorge. Hrsg.: 
Prof. W. Polligkeit. Monthly. Vol. 1, Jan. 
1948. München: Urban & Schwarzenberg. 

Neue Nachrichten für Aussenhandel. Hrsg. v. 
Verlag f. wirtschaftliche Informationen in 
Zusammenarbeit mit dem deutschen Institut 
f. Wirtschaftsordnung der Forschungsstelle f. 
den Handel und das statistische Zentralamt. 
Weekly. Vol. 1, Sept. 1, 1946. Berlin W 8: 
Neue Nachrichten f. Aussenhandel. 

Neue Produktion. Demokratische Wirtschafts- 
zeitung zur Forderung der gewerblichen und 
industriellen Produktion. Offertenblatt f. 
Handel, Handwerk und Industrie. Hrsg.: 
Kurt Doery. Monthly.- Vol. 1, Nov. 1946. 
Ulm: Aegis-Verlag. 

Die neue Stadt. Zeitschrift f. die Praxis des 
Wiederaufbaus und der Erforschung der 
wirtschaftlichen, sozialen, technischen und 
kulturellen Grundlagen zur Neugestaltung 
von Stadt und Land. Hrsg.: Christoph 
Eiche. Monthly. Vol. 1, Oct. 1947. Wies- 
baden/Frankfurt a. Main: Bauverlag. 
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NWB—Neue Wirtschafisbriefe f. Steuer- und 
Wirtschaftsrecht. 
Schlenkhoff und Dr. Karl Peter. Semi- 
monthly. Vol. 1, April 1947. Herne: Neue 
Wirtschaftsbriefe. 

Das sozialistische Jahrhundert. Hrsg.: Frau 
Luise Schröder und Dr. Otto Suhr. Monthly. 
Vol. 1, Nov. 1946. Berlin W 35: Sozial- 
istische Verlagsgesellschaft m.b.H. 

Die Sozialversicherung. Zeitschrift f, alle 
Angelegenheiten der Kranken- Renten- und 
Unfallversicherung. Hrsg:: Präsident Stock, 
Landesversicherungsanstalt Gross-Hessen. 
Semimonthly. Vol. 1, Aug. 1, 1946. Heidel- 
berg: Adolf Rauch Verlag. 

Staat und Wirtschaft in Grosshessen. Statis- 
tische Mitteilungen. Hrsg. vom Statistischen 
Landesamt f. Grosshessen. Bimonthly. Vol. 
1, Oct. 1946. Wiesbaden: Limes-Verlag. 

Statistik in Baden. Hrsg. Bureau de Statis- 
tique et d'Etudes Economiques auprès du 
Gouv. Militaire de Bade. Vol. 1, Nov. 1946, 
Freiburg i. Br.: Bureau de Statistique. 

Statistische Monatshefte Württemberg-Baden. 
Hrsg. vom Statistischen Landesamt Stutt- 
gart-Karlsrube. Redaktion Paul Jostock. 
Monthly. Vol. 1, 1947. Stuttgart W: 
Konrad Witterer. 

Statistische Praxis. 
tistischen Zentralamts/Deutsche Verwaltung 
f. Statistik in der sowjetischen Besatzungs- 
zone, Hrsg.: Prof. Gleitze. Monthly. Vol. 
1, 1946. Berlin C 2: Deutscher Zentral- 
verlag GmbH. 

Steuer und Buchhaltung. Allgemein verständ- 
liche Zeitschrift über aktuelle Buchhaltungs- 
und Steuerfragen. Biweekly. 
Frankfurt a. Main: Walter C. Mohrmann. 

Steuer und Wirtschaft. Hrsg.: Prof. Carl 
Boettcher. Monthly. Publ. resumed in 
April 1947, Vol. 24. München und Heidel- 
berg: J. F. Begmann und Springer-Verlag. 

Der Steuerberater. Steuer- und Wirtschafts- 
blatt; Monatsschrift f. Industrie, Handel, 
Gewerbe und Handwerk. Hrsg.: Wirt- 
schaftstreuhänder Paul Dichler. Monthly. 
Publication resumed May 1946 (9th year). 
Title changed in Oct. 1947 to “Der Steuer- 
und Wirtschaftsberater. Tübingen: Verlag 
“Der Steuerberater.” 


Steuer- und Zollblatt. Hrsg. v. Leitstelle f. 


Finanzverwaltung f. die britische Zone. Ir- 
regular. Vol. 1, April 27, 1946. Hamburg: 
Heinrich Bauer. i 
Der Verkehrskurier. Zeitschrift f. das gesamte 
Verkehrswesen. Semimonthly. Vol. 1, 1947. 
Dortmund: Verkehrs- und Wirtschaftsverlag. 
Versicherungswirtschaft. Fachzeitschrift f. die 
deutsche Privatversicherung. Hrsg.: Dr. 
Wilibald Gerlach, Dr. Hans Gerling, Prof, 


Hrsg.: Friedrich Wilhelm ' 


Monatszeitschrift des sta- _ 


Vol. 1, 1947. ` 
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Rud. Laun u.a. Semimonthly. Vol. 1, May 
1946. Karlsruhe: C. F. Müller Verlag. 

Versicherungswissenschaft und Versicherungs- 
praxis. Unabhängige Zeitschrift f. Sozial- 
versicherung und Privatversicherung. Offi- 
zielles Versicherungsorgan der Gesellschaft f. 
Versicherungswissenschaft- und Gestaltung. 
(Successor to 'Reächsversicherung, which 
ceased publication in 1939.) Hrsg: Dr. 
Hans Ganter. Monthly. Vol. 1, Aug. 1947. 

. Schliersee: Rechts- und Wirtschaftsverlag. 

Die Versorgung. Amtliches Organ f, die ge- 
samte Ernahrungswirtschaft, f. Handel, 
Handwerk und Genossenschaft. Hrsg.: 
Deutsche Verwaltung f. Handel und Ver- 
sorgung in der sowjetischen Besatzungszone. 
Monthly. Vol. 1, Aug. 1946, Berlin C 2: 
Deutscher Zentralverlag. 

W.F.Z. Wirtschafts- und Finanzzeitung. (Suc- 
cessor to Frankfurter Oekonomist.) Verant- 
wortlich: Wilhelm Kord-Ruwisch. Semi- 
monthly. Vol. 1, July 1947. Frankfurt a. 
Main: Siegel-Verlag. 

Wertpapier Mitteilungen. Fachorgan f. das 
gesamte Wertpapierwesen. Auf Grund amt- 
licher und Bankmässiger Unterlagen hrsg. 
vom Ausschuss der Frankfurter Kreditinsti- 
tute. Vol. 1, April 1947. Frankfurt a. 
Main: P. Kepler Verlag. 

Westdeutsche Wirtschaftskorresbondenz. Or- 
gan f.. Wirtschaft, Betriebswirtschaft und 
Technik. Three times weekly. Vol. 1, 1947. 
Düsseldorf: Becker und Wrietzner Verlag. 

Wirtschaft am Rhein. Unabhängige Wochen- 
schrift f. Wirtschaft und Arbeit. Hrsg.: 
Dr. Wilhelm Nowack. Vol, 1, Oct. 1947. 
Neuwied: Rheinischer Wirtschaftsverlag. 

Die Wirtschaft. Monatsschrift f. Fragen der 
deutschen Wirtschaft. Hrsg.: Verlag “Die 
Wirtschaft.” Monthly. Vol. 1, April 1946. 
Berlin W 8: Verlag “Die Wirtschaft.” 

Der Wirtschaftsdienst. Korrespondenz. Das 
Interzonale Informationsblatt f. die Wirt- 
schaftler. Weekly. Vol. 1, 1946. Berlin 
W 30: Deutscher Betriebswirte-Verlag. 

Wirtschaftsmagazin. Zeitschrift f. Betriebs- 
wirtschaft, Steuer und Wirtschaftsrecht. 
Hrsg.: Dr. Sellien. Semimonthly. Vol. 1, 
Dec. 1946. Wiesbaden: Betriebswirtschaft- 
licher Verlag. 

Wirtschaftsrechtliche Informationsblätter. Wo- 
chenschrift (als Nachfolgerin der Wirtschafts- 
rechtlichen Kurzbriefe). Fachschrift f. 
Rechts- und Wirtschaftspraxis. Schriftleit- 
ung: Werner Wunderlich. Weekly. Vol. 1, 
April 1947. Berlin-Charlottenburg: Die W. 
W. W. GmbH. 

Wirtschafts-Revue. Eine Wirtschafts-Wochen- 
schrift. Chefredakteur: Oskar Krämer. (In 
German, French, and` English editions.) 
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Weekly. Vol. 1,- Sept. 1946. 
“ Wirtschaftsrevue-Verlag. 


Konstanz: 


Wirtschafts-Rundschau. Hrsg. von der Staat- 


lichen Nachrichterstelle f. Württemberg- 
Hohenzollern, Tübingen. Weekly. Vol. 1, 
1946, 

Der Wirtschafts-Spiegel. Hrsg.: Hans W. 
Doeblin. Monthly. : Vol. 1, Aug. 1946. 
Wiesbaden: H. W. Doeblin-Verlag. 

Die Wirtschoftsprüfung. Betriebswirtschaft- 
liches Archiv und Fachorgan f. das wirt- 
schaftliche Prüfungs- und Treuhandwesen. 
Mitteilungsblatt der prüfenden sowie der 
wirtschafts- und steuerberatenden Berufe. 


Hrsg.: Prof. Dr. Eugen Schmalenbach. 
(Ausgabe A.) Vol. 1, April 1948. Stutt- 
gart: Koeschel. 

| Wirtschafts-Zeitung. Eine Wochenschrift. 


Schriftleitung: Hans Baumgarten, Helmut 
Cron, Jürgen Tern, Otto Hoffmann. Weekly. 
Vol. 1, May 10, 1926. Stuttgart-S: Curt E. 
Schwab Verlags-GmbH. 


Württemberg in Zahlen. Zeitschrift f. Sta- 
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tistik und Landeskunde. Hrsg. vom Wiirt- 
tembetgischen Statistischen Landesamt Tü- 
bingen (Service de Statistique et d’Etudes 
Economiques). Vol. 1, April 1945. ‘ Tü- 
bingen: WIERSDIBOTESCheN Statistisches 
Landesamt. 

Zeitschrift für Giimastlichs: und Wohnungs- 
wesen. Semi-monthly. . Vol. 1, 1947. Ber- 
Jin W 8: Druckerei- und Vertriebsgesell- 
schaft m.b.H, 

Zentralblatt für Arbeitswissenschaft. Zeit- 
schrift f. Arbeitstechnik, Arbeitsorganisation, 
Arbeitsphysiolagie, Arbeitspsychologie, Ar- 
beits- und Berufspädagogik. Arbeitshygiene 
und Arbeitsschutz, sowie alle Grundgebiete 
der Arbeitsforschung. Hrsg.: Dipl. Ing. 
Hans Keller. Monthly. Vol. 1, April 1947. 
Berlin W 8: Carl Heymanns Verlag. 

Zentralblatt für Soztalversicherung. Hrsg. 
vom Verein zur Förderung der Sozialver- 
sicherung. Schriftleiter: Dr. Kurt Pelzer. 
Semimonthly. Vol. 1, June 1947. Düssel- 

. dorf: Verlag K. H. Pelzer. 

i 


Dr. Josef Mackert is associated with the University Library at Freiburg i. Br. 
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FRIEDRICH, CARL J., and Associates. ` Amert- 
can Experiences in Military Government 
in World War II. Pp. xii, 436.. New 
York: Rinehart & Company, 1948. $3.50. 


Since 1942 the conduct of military gov- 
ernment has become identified ın the 
United States not .only as a politically 
troublesome operation for the armed forces 


but also as a. major factor in the imple- 


mentation of American - foreign policy. 


¢ 


x 


Study of military government policies and: 


operations is the particular concern at the 
moment of those engaged in conducting 
training courses in overseas administration 
now established in various universities and 
in the United States Military Academy at 
West Point. They badly need reference 
books. 

In order to provide a text- or casebook 
for courses in military government and ad- 
ministration Professor Friedrich has- here 
presented papers written by fourteen po- 
litical scientists (four from Harvard), all 
of whom served in uniform as military gov- 
ernment officers. To this symposium he 
has added four papers of his own. The 
work is divided along geographic lines into 
three sections concerned with operations in 
Italy, France, Austria, Germany, Guam, 
Japan, and Korea. Germany receives the 
fullest treatment. The area studies are 
prefaced by a miscellany of five papers ex- 
amining in a general way the problems of 
re-education for democracy, organizational 
relationships, political intelligence opera- 
tions, the development of an attitude to- 
ward the enemy, and a comparison of Ger- 
man and Japanese occupation policies. A 
three-year time span is set which begins 
with mid-1943. 

To begin with the major contributor, no 
exception can be taken to Professor F ried- 
rich’s immediate recognition of democrati- 
zation as the “heart” of the current mili- 
tary government enterprise, but the re- 
viewer wonders what happens in the 
combat phase, when military Necessity Is 
paramount and little thought is given to 
long-range results: In these papers as is 
general throughout the book, there seems 


little awareness of the distinction between 
combat and post-hostilities operations which 
is essential in training programs. Never- 
theless, the four Friedrich papers will be 
of considerable interest to military gov- 
ernment legal officers, members of policy 
committees, and students of international 
law. 

The various organizational studies should 
be quite useful in a training program. 
George C. S. Benson and Mark DeWolfe 
Howe in Chapter ITI draw attention to the 
command conflict between territorial and 
tactical organization. They say it was 
solved effectively in Italy, but are not clear 
as to what happened in the European 
theater elsewhere. The pin-point system, 
with its high hopes and sad downfall, an 
important ingredient in European Theater 
Operation planning, receives no mention 
here. The authors say the Forty-second 
Division in Austria worked out badly, but 
rather. than developing this promising case, 
they abandon it, with a one-line statement 
and -return to comfortable generalities. 
This is characteristic of the whole Euro- 
pean portion of the book. Discussions of 


. planning stop where they should begin, 
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leaving the reviewer wondering what hap- 
pened to all the policies, plans, and hand- 
books produced by the busy planning 
staffs. 

In contrast to this are the two excellent 
articles in the European sections of the 
book (Parts II and III) by Dale Clark 
and Frederick M. Watkins. Professor 
Watkins provides the first concise’ sum- 
mary analysis and comparison of German 
and Japanese occupation policies and prac- 
tices which this reviewer has seen. Un- 
fortunately, the paper is, like many of the 
others, completely devoid of documenta- 
tion. Mr. Clark’s twenty-seven-page es- 
say, “Conflicts in Planning at Staff Head- 
quarters,” is a real contribution to mili- 
tary government literature. He shows the 
impact. of JCS 1067 (modified Morgen- 
thau plan) on the development of policy 
and plans for Germany and SHAEF, 
OMGUS, and USFET. With the addition 
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of a few dates in the p’oper places, this 
paper will be an important addition to 
ETO military government history. 

The other European studies are most 
disappointing. While presented as de- 
scriptive accounts and evaluations of field 
experiences, their dearth of factual mate- 
rial and their general nature force the re- 
viewer to the conciusion that the promised 
field experiences were blu-red by too much 
later experience in the Pentagon files. The 
Japanese and Korean szories are much 
better. 

The major conclusion reached is that 
~ military government, due to individual: in- 
itiative, worked out as well as could be ex- 
pected with inadequate policy direction, 
faulty organizational structures, unco-ordi- 
nated planning, and a serious lack of 
properly trained p2rsonnel. There is not 
enough evidence in the book to provide 
other than intuitive answers to planners 
attempting to rectify mistakes or to test 
the points at which the program broke 
down. Military governmert training courses 
are still in need of a brief convincing text- 
book. Several chapters of Professor Fried- 
rich’s volume will provide valuable supple- 
mentary material and a rumber of handy 
charts. 

SYDNEY’ CONNOR 

Washington Grove, Maryland 


KNAPPEN, MARSHALL, Azd Call It Peace. 
Pp. vill, 213. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1947. $3.00. 


“You will continue to effect the com- 
plete elimination o? all National Socialist, 
militaristic and aggressively nationalistic 
influences, practices and teachings from 
the German educational system” (an ex- 
cerpt from the directive sent to General 
Clay, July 11, 1947, by Joint Chiefs of 
Staff—Pbl. 2913, European Series 27, VI, 
23b). This may well serve as a retro- 
preface for a book weich deals with 
_“America’s dangerous blunders in re-edu- 
cating the Germans.” Mershall Knappen, 
Rhodes scholar and professor of history 
and political science, former chief of the 
Religious Affairs Section end deputy chief 
of the Education Section, Office of Mili- 
tary Government for Germany, has writ- 
ten as consummate an exorcism of our 


t 
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fallacious reorientation policy towards the 
Germans as can be imagined, i.e. our 
policy as it meandered until recently. And ` 


Call It Peace is not, so Knappen says, a 


book “on Army administration or the or- 
ganization of military government di- 
visions and teams,” but of course the book’ 
is full of revealing observations concern- 
ing these matters. What the author has 
done is to discredit an ill-advised, ill-or- 
ganized day-to-day “effort” to bring the 
Germans back (?) into the fold of demo- 
cratic nations. It seems that everyone 
was agreed on at least one thing: “. .. to 
insure that the Germans, and particularly 
the young people, should come to under- 
stand, appreciate, and champion the demo- 
cratic way of life.” But the how-to-go- 
about-it mushroomed forth into a thicket 
of dogmatic nonsense. The fact is that so 
far we have failed, and if anything is to be 
rescued, we must face the fact that we 
have failed. ‘Germans dubious about de- 
mocracy”; “Nazist ideas in many lands”; 
“Germans’ hatreds are reported rising’ 
(60% strongly anti-semitic)”; “Denazify- 
ing work foiled”; “Nazis duck re-educa- 
tion” ;—-I am quoting New York Times 
1947 headlines! In our “race for the ‘love’ 
of the Germans,” as Thomas Mann phrases . 
it, German fears, suspicions, and national- 
ism find a ready-made opportunity to turn 
a lost war into a not-so-lost peace. 

In the face of ignorance and apathy, a 
handful of American educators sought to 
help the Germans so that they would help 
rid themselves of their aggressive nation- 
alism. This is their story, with its delays, 
blunders, muddled policies, shifts, and fa- 
voritism. In some magazines the picture has 
often been reduced to a changing of the 
covers on books, but here is the real story 
of a problem about which most Americans 
know nothing and seem to care less. There 
is unfortunately in this book a great deal 
of leaning over backwards in behalf of the 
Germans, since the author has deep an- 
tipathies for the vengeful ideas of the 
Morgenthau plan. Knappen’s ‚material on 
Cardinal Faulhaber and Niemöller is good 
but not complete. But there is hardly an 
angle that Mr. Knappen does not cover 
and cover well. The fact is that all the 
things Knappen was against have now 
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been dropped. Patton’s ideas to ignore 
the denazification directives if experienced 
local government officials could not be had 
otherwise, have been accepted. And more 
than before, “ironically enough, the Ger- 
man civilians receiving the greatest con- 
sideration . . . [are] the scientists whose 
special interests [make] them immediately 
useful for . military purposes... these 
modern mercenaries . : . [are] given the 
rations authorized for American troops 
. .. these potential arch-militarists [are] 
transported to the US in style. Fraterni- 
zation with those who were to educate the 
youth of the next generation was ‘forbid- 
den. On the V-2 ranges of New Mexico, 
German soon became the common lan- 
guage.” , 

Rarely has this reader seen such an un- 
even book, brilliant in parts, lopsided in 
others—a ‚healthy catharsis nevertheless. 
Of course, the primary misconception per- 
sists: we hear of reorientation towards a 
genuine liberal spirit. 
the Germans will have to start developing 
that democratic spirit which they never 
really possessed. Perhaps this is the time 
of the Niemöller school, for Niemöller did 
not believe the German people as yet ready 
for democracy, and it was he who made— 
at the conclusion of World War II—“per- 
haps overeager suggestions on the strategy 
to be used in the event of hostilities be- 
tween the Western Allies and the USSR.” 
That was and still is the German mentality, 
which we seek (?) to “reorient.” 

Borrs ERICH NELSON 

University of Massachusetts 

Fort Devens, Massachusetts 


SCHAFFNER, BERTRAM. Father Land: A 
Study of Authoritarianism in the Ger- 
man Family. Pp. xii, 203. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1948. $3.25. 


This valuable and penetrating little book 
deals with one of the baffling problems of 
our age, namely the relation between Nazi 


and German. The author, a psychiatrist, 


writes from his experience as former chief 
of the Screening Center of the Information 
Control Division, and with access to ma- 
terial from the Surveys Section of ICD. 


The clinical material from the center in- 


The truth is that - 
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cluded’ much of the thematic perception 
type, as for example, responses to incom- 


' plete sentences, Rorschach findings, per- - 


sonal stories told in a group session, and 
essays. The appendix includes five con- 
trasting case histories of persons screened 
for participation in the communication 
field. 

The thesis of the book is that the tra- 
ditional German character is derived from 
a rigid, authoritarian, static family system 
which adapted itself readily to the Nazi 
pattern and remained essentially unaltered 
when the Nazi layer was stripped away. 
The implication is that German and Nazi 
are more nearly identical than is realized 
by naive exponents of “denazification.” 

The analysis avoids involved psycho- 
analytic theorizing and likewise group mind 
concepts but does make effective use of 
the general idea of extended influence of 
family interactions and of values inculcated 
by childhood family experience. The Ger- 
man father is a symbol of authority and 
discipline, justified in punishment, domi- 
nant over wife and children. The mother 
is more affectionate, and such behavior is 
more approved by anti-Nazis. The Ger- 
man child is indoctrinated with the val- 
ues of discipline, obsessive industry, duty, 
obedience, passivity (replaced in adulthood 
by introjected aggressiveness), orderliness, 
cleanliness, manliness, militarism, family 
pride, nationalism, and docile acceptance of 
parental political views. Psychiatric stud- 
ies showed anti-Nazis more common among 
those who rebelled against parents. Many 
anti-Nazis, however, merely identified with 
liberal parents. 

According to the author, German be- 
came Nazi because the proposed state re- 
sembled the family with Hitler as the 
father symbol; purification was called for, 
and manliness was proclaimed. Denazifica- 
tion is superficial. “It should have been 
recognized that Nazism was only the con- 
temporary, extreme political expression of 
German thought and that the two were 
fundamentally the same” (p. 79). 

There is interesting support for the 
thesis in accounts of the reluctance of even 
anti-Nazi parents to permit young people 
to participate in separate youth discussion 
groups. The reactions of Germans, old 
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and young, to the occupacion are thought- 
fully discussed with reference to German 
‘ character ‘and likewise tke delay and in- 
consistency of policy on the part of the 
- occupation forces. 

The author is not optimistic concerning 
a sudden change in German character and 
is aware of possible ethnocentric assump- 
tions in our policy. Changes in ideology 
and institutions must be accompanied, he 
feels, by changes- in family life as it af- 
-` fects‘ the younger generation. 


While the writer warns that he is talk- 


ing of differences in empkasis rather than 
mutually exclusive cultural traits, it is 
easy to get an impression of stereotyping. 
Empirical data are not closely and sys- 
tematically related’to gene-alizations. Ger- 
man is described in terms of reactions of 
people exposed for twelve years to Nazi 
influence, ’ There is need for more pre- 
Hitler. evidence concerning the stable Ger- 
man. It is confusing to nave family evi- 
dence cited differentially to explain Nazi 
(pp. 23, 70) and similar evidence (p. 19) 
cited as the basis for German with and 
without the Naz: layer. Questionnaire re- 
sponses are cited in the appendix, which 
would provide justification for certain 
opposite interpretations as plausible as 
some that are made. 

All in all this is a well-written, sensible 
book suggestive as to methodology ‘and 
rich in wisdom to guide social engineering 
in a conquered country tkat cannot with- 
out peril be forgotten. 

CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 

University of Minnesota 


UNITED Nations, DEPARIMENT or Eco- 
NOMIC AFFAIRS. Survey of the Eco- 
nomc Situation and: Prospects of Eu- 
rope. Pp. xvi, 206. Mew York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1948. $2.50. 


For many months the economic position 
of western Europe has b2en under con- 
tinuous and intensive study. 
the results of these studies have been pub- 
lished in two series of resorts. One set 
includes the Marshall plan reports from 
the co-operating European nations, the 
= Harriman and special congressional com- 
‘mittees, and the State Desartment. The 


. trial production, (2) 


In the main, 
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other series cames from various economic 


bodies of the United Nations. The report 
under review is the work of the United 


‘Nations Economic Commission for Europe, 


prepared under the direction of such well- 
known economists as Gunnar Myrdal, 
Nicholas Kaldor, Hel B. Lary’. and Hans 
Staehle. 


all the economic studies yet produced on 
western Europe. 

The report is comprehensive in its cover- 
age of the whole of Europe; there are sec- 


tions on economic pans and performance - 


in eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. 
It provides, too, more detailed analysis 
than any of the Marshall plan reports on 
the significance of prewar east-west trade 
in the European economy, and the rela- 
tionship in various countries between for- 
eign trade and domestic output. In sub- 
ject matter the report deals with four 
main topics: (1) agricultural and indus- 
trade, both within 
Europe and with the outside world, (3) 
balances of international payments, and 
(4) problems of European reconstruction. 
Comparison between the prewar and the 
present position is supported by a wealth 
of well-organized stacistical data. Subse- 
quent reports will keep this material up to 
date. 

The analysis of problems of European 
reconstruction is ably handled—in particu- 
lar, the causes and effects of open and 
suppressed inflations, and the problem of 
restoring trade within Europe, which has 
sunk to such low levels. The report con- 
cludes with a comparison between the 
various production goals.and foreign trade 
plans contained in the series of Marshall 
plan reports. Here some mildly critical 
comments are made. For example, why 
should western European countries plan 
to increase the existing high-level imports 
of petroleum, thus intensifying the dollar 
shortage, rather than put additional effort 
into raising domestic coal output? As in- 


‘dependent and authoritative appraisals of 
progress under the European : Recovery 


Program this and subsequent UN reports 
should prove very valuable. 
J. RICHARD HUBER 
University of Washington 


For its comprehensiveness and — 
closely reasoned analysis it tops the list of’ 


- 
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CROWTHER, GEOFFREY. ' The Economic Re- 
construction of Europe. Pp. ix, 79. 
Claremont, California: Claremont Col- 
lege, 1948. $2.75. 

This is the printed version of three pub- 
lic lectures delivered by the editor of the 


London Economist at Claremont in Feb-: 


ruary 1948. In reading them now one is 
struck by the difference between the em- 
phasis in February and that to be found in 
the “leaders” of the current issues of the 
Economist. This is no criticism of Mr. 
Crowther. It only underscores the pace of 
change in the economic and political world 
of our time. i 
‘The three essays ate entitled, respec- 
tively, “The Vitality of Europe,” “Free- 
dom and Order in Europe,” and “America 
and Europe.” The first is a plea for pa- 
tience and a reaffirmation of faith: patience 
as to the speed with which economic re- 
covery can be achieved and faith in the 
proposition that present difficulties will 
inevitably : be overcome. , The essay. on 
“America and Europe,” although it offers 
some wise admonitions to an American 
audience, chiefly stresses the necessity for 
close mutual co-operation and understand- 
ing between the United States and western 
Europe both currently and over the long 
run. 
The second essay, “Freedom and Order 


in Europe,” is at once the most substan- ' 
tive and the least touched by developments - 


since it was written. After pointing out 
that the American economy is not wholly 
one of. free enterprise nor Europe simply 
an inchoate mass of economic controls, 
Mr. Crowther considers why “. . . there 


is not a politician or a political party in - 


the countries of Western Europe to-day 
that preaches the unadulterated doctrine 
of a return to completely free, uncontrolled 
private enterprise” (p. 40). Baldly stated, 
the answers are three in Mr. Crowther’s 
view: Europe is poorer in natural resources 
than America, Europe is no longer an ex- 
panding economy because of declining rates 
of population growth, and, lastly, most 
western European countries have balance 
of payments problems. This leaves the re- 
= viewer, at least, up in the air. If a coun- 


try is poor in natural resources, has more. 


need for internal economic adjustments, 
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and has a deficiency of exports, is it 
axiomatic that, in general, government.con- 
trols will husband the resources better and 
use them more efficiently than the price . 
and market system? Perhaps so. But the 
case needs to be proven, not assumed 
from the facts. 

Mr. Crowther rightly emphasizes that 
the problem of capital accumulation and 
the “clash between progress and security”. 
are more fundamental than any abstract 
dispute over the relative merits of social- 
ism and capitalism. And he is not unmind- 
ful of the close links between economic 
controls and political democracy. These 
points are nicely and neatly stressed. 
Similarly sophisticated is the discussion, 
set. against the background of European 
political realities, of the problems of Eu- 


-ropean economic co-operation and perhaps 


ultimate, union. 

This is a useful book. It is written with 
grace and ease. It covers many important 
problems .in a few pages without being 
superficial. It should command a wide 
audience. 

NORMAN 8. BUCHANAN’ 

New York City 


MURALT, LEONARD von. From Versailles 
to Potsdam. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Heinrich Hauser. Pp. 93. Hins- 
dale, Illinois: Henry Regnery Company, 
1948. $2.00. 


This book is an attempt by a professor 
of modern history at the University of 
Zurich to explain ‘‘the schism in the mod- 
ern world” and the decline of the great 
states of western Europe from a position 


of predominance to that of “the battle 


field” of a Eurasian world power and an 
American world power. Dr. von Muralt 
has divided his study into eight chapters 
entitled: “The End of the War,” “The 
Peace System of Versailles,’ “The Paris 
Peace Conference,” “Europe after Ver- 
sailles,” “The Continuance of the War with 
Different Means,” “The Real Conclusion 
of Peace,” “The Historical Conception of 
the Whole and the Present Situation.” 
The author’s first major error was to’ 
write about Europe since 1914 without 
studying the principal sources. Of the 
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Allied agreements and declered and unde- 
clared war aims of World War I, he ex- 
plains only the Fourteen Points and 
Clemenceau’s demands. He would never 
have made such obviously absurd state- 
ments about Wilson and Licyd George and 
their experts if he had read the minutes of 
the meetings of the council of four which 
are available to Swiss scholers in two pub- 
lished volumes of the Foreirn Relations -of 
the United States, 1919. Moreover, on 
the concluding page of explznations of the 
armistice negotiations, he makes three mis- 
statements. Not only does he reveal his 
lack of knowledge cf impertant sources, 
but also his inability to establish an en- 
during theory of historical values with 
which to admeasure the motivations of 
the makers of twentieth-cen:ury history. 
Since the purpose of this English trans- 
lation. is “to restore the -nterchange of 
ideas,” the following samples of the au- 
thor’s conclusions may be noted. The 
annexation of Alsace-Lorraime (1871) had 
been the result of a war end “a regular 
peace.” 
there was lacking “a commor political will” 
and a comprehensive idea ef the modern 
state. The centralism of the new states 
was “insane.” Poland’s poicy of expan- 
sion was “insane,” Either Germany or 
Russia should have been brought into the 
western European combination and made 
‘the guardian of the new crder of 1919. 
It should be noted that Ribbentrop and 
the Nazis, as well as Hugeaberg and the 
Junkers, expressed similar ccnclusions. 
The author’s principal pomt is that the 
first two world wars were really one great 
struggle against German imperialism and 
the spread of German at choritarianism. 
“How are we to establish a peace now?” 
The European world, Professor von Muralt 
asserts, can no longer main-ain a balance 
of power between the only two world pow- 
ers which exist today. Now, and in the 
future, will loom the abhorrent danger 
that one of these world powers, in mortal 
fear of the tremendous potential might of 
the other, will commit a mac act of armed 
aggression .in self-defense ož its vital in- 
terests. Only Great Britair, France, and 
Germany, together with all Exropean minor 
states, the author maintains, can by means 


At the Paris pezce conference. 
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of political federation’ prevent a third. 
world war.. 
Raren H. Lurz 
Stanford University 


UNITED NATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF Eco- 
NOMIC AFFAIRS. Economic Report: Sa- 
lient Features of the World Economic 
Situation, 1945—1947. Pp. xv, 354. 
Lake Success, New York: United Na- 
tions Publications, 1948. 75 cts. 


This is the first of a planned series 
(whether annual or biennial is not an- 
nounced) designed to afford to govern-. 
ments, economists, and the general public 
an apercu of economic developments in 
the whole world. Part I attempts to set 
forth within the brief compass of 32 pages 
the highlights of recent economic history. 
Part II, comprising 158 pages, traces these 
developments in six regions: the Ameri- 
cas, Australia and New Zealand, Asia and 
the Far East, the Middle East, Africa, 
and most exhaustively—Europe.. In Part 
III (70 pages) the analysis is oriented 
upon the basis of economic problems, each 
of which forms the subject matter of a 
chapter which in some cases has been con- 
tributed by the relevant international or- 
ganization. Finally, in Part IV, six inter- 
national agencies present compact state- 
ments (29 pages in total) of their general 
character and recent activities: the United 
Nations itself, the International Labor Or- 
ganization, the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, the Bank, the Fund, and the 
International Civil, Aviation Organization, 
The volume ‘concludes with a 64-page 
Chronology of major economic events, 


from the surrender of Germany (May 


1945) to the end of November 1947. 

The compendious factual character of 
this volume, its wide sweep of verbal de- 
scription and statistical tables, makes a re- 
view in any legitimate sense impossible: it 
would be a good deal like preparing an 
index to the dictionary. But, despite the 
detailed character of the report, some dra- 
matic features of the surrounding eco- 
nomic landscape fasten themselves upon 
the reader’s mind. Certain economic prob- 
lems are at present common to.every nook 
and corner of the world—~food, coal, and 
steel shortages, inflation or inflationary po- 
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tentials, dearth of skilled labor, high pro- 
portions of national income devoted to cur- 
rent consumption, the pressure of the last 
decade’s 10 per cent population increase 
upon production facilities, and—except for 
the United States itself—the shortage of 
United States dollars and the crystallizing 
of bilateralism in international trade. 
Although the report presents a wealth of 
information in an orderly and clear man- 
ner, it does not make good reading. It is 
too much a recital of details, too much a 
chronicle, and too little an analytical de- 
scription and history. This defect could 
have been remedied, in part, by having the 
part devoted to “Some Outstanding World 
Economic Problems” precede instead of 
follow the regional descriptions, thus af- 
fording the reader a general orientation in 
main issues before he proceeds to the spe- 
cial aspects they assume in particular set- 
tings. In part also, the effectiveness of 
Part III would have been enhanced by. 
following the general pattern of the chap- 
ters on coal (Chapter 2) and manpower 
(Chapter 4), with their illuminating intro- 


ductory statements of main problems and. 


their clear organization of policies and 
remedies, instead of the model of the 
chapter on food (Chapter 1), which wal- 
lows about in crop statistics of “The Agri- 
cultural Year 1946-47 and Food Year 
1947-48” before the reader can guess what 
it is all about. Finally, the Chronology 
seems to be too rigorously divorced from 
the body of the report: interesting things 
were happening, but they appear mostly in 
the almanac at the close of the report. 
Perhaps the authors would benefit by re- 
newing their acquaintance with the lively 
style of the League of Nations’ annual 
economic reports. Quantitative economic 
data are nowadays more abundant; and 
the marvelous statistical exhibits of the 
present report can undoubtedly in the fu- 
ture be made to yield more memorable re- 
sults for both the informed and the lay 
reader. 
Howarp S. ELLIS 
University of California 


WRIGHT, GORDON. The Reshaping of 
French’ Democracy. Pp. x, 277. New 
York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1948. $3.50. 
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In the legendary period previous to the 
recent war, France, Britain, and the United 
States were commonly said to constitute 
the bulwark of democracy. The meaning 
seemed to be that they were an obstacle 
to military aggression by the Axis powers. 
The obstacle came so close to being in- 
sufficient that there are just grounds for 
trembling at the retrospect. Mr. Roose- 
velt deserves eternal credit for having seen 
so early and so clearly the real character 
of the danger from aggression. That he 
was profoundly shaken by the catastrophic 
collapse of France seems altogether likely; 
and, unfortunately, there is evidence that 
his. subsequent attitude towards, France, 
which in this context is the worst kind of 
abstraction, was in considerable measure 
colored by his disappointment. This at- 
titude was in turn highly influential in cer- 
tain quarters. Whatever may be the ver- 
dict of history, if there is to be one, con- 
cerning criticism of our war policy towards 
France—criticism which Mr. Hull’s Mem- 
oirs are only cumulative evidence that the 
Department of State resents bitterly—a 
just verdict will have regard for the inner 
meaning of democracy and for the feelings 
and aspirations concerning it which many 
people have. Professor Gordon Wright be- 


_ longs to this class; and there is no wonder 


that his study of France should, as his title 
indicates, be centered in democracy. l 
Professor Wright, when he joined the 
Department of State during the war, must 
have found very uncongenial the prevail- 
ing attitude towards France, in anticipa- 
tion of the liberation of that country. In 


.the case of a person with fondness for 


France, with knowledge of its history, and 


“with interest in and appreciation of the 


vagaries of its politics, it could not have 
been otherwise. There is a certain poetic 
justice in his having been a member of our 
Paris Embassy staff long enough to study 
at first hand the establishment of the 
Fourth Republic. Any interested student 


. of public affairs may be the gainer; for he ° 


has, as a result of his study, written a 


- book which is, to avoid superlatives, as 


good an account of French politics as any- 
one could wish. He has written with a 
humor and a lightness of touch that are 
not inconsistent with profoundness, and he 
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has, written with a moral conviction that 
is not inconsistent with historical fairness. 
He eschews prophecy, but he has strong 
hope for and firm belief in the vitality of 
democracy in France. 
"RK. Goocs ` 
University of Virginia 


KULISCHER, EUGENE M. Europe on the 
Move: War and Population Changes, 
1917-47. Pp. xi, 377. New York: Co- 
_lumbia University Press, _948. $5.00. 


Social theory is indebted to the Kulischer 
brothers, Alexander and Eugere, for a sig- 
nificant interpretation of history, in terms 
of the interrelations of the natural increase 
of peoples, migration, and war, with em- 
phasis on the complexity and ramifications 
both of peaceful “migratory currents” and 
the “violent movement of masses of peo- 
ple” im war. This interpretation, devel- 
oped elsewhere in full histerical perspec- 
tive, is introduced in the opening ‘chapters 
as the major theme of the present study. 
This, as such, is a service tc English read- 


ers, because the original presentation is- 


available only in the Germar edition.‘ The 
author avoids a didactic formulation of 
the interrelations of population movements 
and war, in recognition of their complexity; 
he is critical and objective in his evaluation 
of data; and he has a cathelic interest in 
a wide range of social evencs. His inter- 
_pretations,. however, are prefoundly. influ- 
“enced by the thesis that nigrations and 
war are complex transformations of a 
single dynamic process. Few readers will 
agree with all the interpreations of re- 
cent events suggested by tke author, but 
all will find their understarding of these 
events stimulated both by new insights 
and by relevant objective inTormation. 
The treatment of populat on changes in 
Russia, which forms about one-third of the 
text, is particularly valuable. Kulischer’s 
analysis of demographic dita agrees, in 
‚general, with the analysis presented by the 
reviewer in The Population of the Soviet 
Union. On a few technical points where 
he expresses disagreement with the re- 
viewer his interpretations may very pos- 
sibly be correct. Some exc2ption may be 
taken, however, to the interpretation of 
the 1938 birth rate as abnormally high 
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due to changes in age composition (Ku- 
lischer, p. 315). Eliminating the effect of ` 


variations in ag2 composition, the esti- 


mated gross reproduction ratio for 1938 
was 17 per-cent below that for 1926. (Lori- 
mer, p. 131). The two studies are defi- 
nitely complementary. In addition to par- 
ticular topics tc which Kulischer gives 
special attention in this text, his whole 
treatment of the Russian population is 
illuminated by a profound and intimate 
knowledge of Russian history and culture 
—and kept sane by a mature and scholarly 
objectivity. 

The major portion of the text is an ex- 
position and interpretation’ of the tangled 
patterns of population movements in Eu- 
rope, in their relation to World War I and 
World War II. This is a tremendous un- 
dertaking, involving the evaluation of data 
and pseudo-data from many and diverse 
sources. All whe are concerned with eco- 
nomic, political, and social problems in 
Europe will be profoundly grateful for the 
lucid presentation of facts and critical esti- 
mates in this book. The author also di- 
rects attention to critical problems, as for 
example with respect to the present demo- 
graphic situation in central Europe, from 
which there is no easy escape. The book 
is recommended for reading at any time 
except bed time. 

l FRANK LORIMER 

The American University 

Washington, D. C. 


ALINGTON, C. A. Europe:‘3000 Years of 
European History. Pp. xii, 388, 8 maps. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1948. $3.75. ` : 


On the premise that the average man— 
homme moyen instruit—suffers from. a 
kind of historical indigestion which lessens 
his enjoyment and clouds his judgment” 
when studying great histories of Europe, 
due to the presentation which forces him 
to remember dates with accuracy and thus 
prevents him from distinguishing “the for- 
est from the trees,” the author has written 
this kind of history (to quote Goldsmith) 
“not to add to historical knowledge but to 
contract it.” 

Unfortunately, Alington’s product is just 
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as bad as, if not worse than, the histories 
that he‘condemns. His presentation simply 
crawls with unimportant dates. And what 
is even more difficult to understand, his 
historical interpretation has the approach 
that characterized the historians of the 


nineteenth century—and that possibly also_ 


explains why his treatment ends with 1900, 
while the subsequent history, centered 
around such few topics as the Hague Con- 
ference, World War I, and the Versailles 
“Treaty, are given exactly two and one- 
quarter pages (of which the last paragraph 
is no history but the author’s prayer). 
This old-fashioned interpretation has, in 
fact, made Alington’s treatment more than 
old-fashioned. For instance, the influence 
of the Slavic invasions of Europe is no- 
where made clear and the word “Slav” is 
not even listed in the index. Then, sud- 
denly, we read a curious fact: “The King 
of Bohemia joined in [the] crusades, and 
it is an ironic fact that the great Prussian 
fortress of Königsberg owes its name to a 
Czech king” (p. 123). No Czech historian 
will understand why King Charles IV’s son 
Vaclav is known as Wenzel (p. 152). The 
“Defenestration of Prague” of 1618 which 
started the Thirty Years’ War is disposed 
of in a footnote (p. 231). 

It is difficult to understand why this was 
published at all, considering its purpose and 
goal. The publisher should have consid- 
ered the present shortage of paper and 
allotted it to a more worthy survey of 
Europe’s history. 

JoserH S. Rovcex 

University of Bridgeport 


MATTHIESSEN, F. O. From the Heart of 
Europe. Pp. 194. New York: The Ox- 
:-ford University Press, 1948. $3.00. 


‘A more appropriate title for this book 
of opinions and impressions of a visiting 
professor of American literature would be 
“From the Journal of F. O. Matthiessen”; 
for it is a highly personal record with little 
or no pretense to objectivity. During the 
summer of 1947, the author joined the 
Salzburg Seminar in American Studies to- 
gether with twenty-four other Americans 
including Margaret Mead, Alfred Kazin, 
and. Ben Wright, to work, live, and play 
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with some one hundred European students 
at Max Reinhardt’s famous Schloss Leo- 
poldskron in Austria. Following the sum- 
mer session there, Professor Matthiessen 
visited London and Paris briefly and then 
returned to central Europe’ to lecture on 
his specialty for three months at Charles 
University in Prague. Over this six- 
months’ period he kept a record of his ex- 
periences and it is this record which ap- 
pears in the book. 

The chief purpose in writing this jour- 
nal is stated in the first entry recorded in 
Salzburg which reads: “I want to write 
about some of the things it means to be an 
American today. That is the chief thing 
I came to Europe to think about.” When 
the author reaches Czechoslovakia, he ex- 
pands this purpose to include a desire. to 
observe how that country was carrying for- 
ward its -political revolution into the eco- 
nomic sphere. And in between assign- 
ments, Matthiessen sets forth some of his 
views on politics and education. 

One learns that the author is a socialist, 


-a supporter of Henry Wallace, am ad- 


mirer of Tawney, Marx, Bertrand Russell, 
and that he shares his faith with Hewlett 
J ohnson, Dean of Canterbury. He takes 
issue with’ such recently disillusioned lit- 
erary radicals as Arthur Koestler, John 
Dos Passos, Granville Hicks, and André 


Malraux and dismisses each of them with 


a sharp critical comment; for while the 
author held them in high regard at one 
time, they have developed various defects 
which make them unacceptable now. 

In Czechoslovakia, Professor Matthies- 
sen apparently enjoys the privileges and 
prestige accorded a visiting professor. He 
lives at the Hotel Paris, has a light teach- 
ing schedule, goes to the theater, combines 
a speaking engagement with some travel- 
ing, and is much’ impressed with the 
friendly hospitality so characteristic of 
central Europeans. Though lacking a 
knowledge of the language, he soon dis- 
covers that there is nearly always some 
one who knows enough English to be able 
to.carry on. Prior to the February coup 
d'état, this reviewer estimates that there 


“were 10,000 people in Prague alone that 


had at least a smattering of English 
learned by means of British Broadcasting 
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Corporation broadcasts, privite study, or 
attendance at one of the fitteen modern 
language institutes then functioning in that 
city. i 

When the author notes hs impressions 
of the town, the theeter, or his students 
and colleagues, his narrative is felicitously 
phrased, but when he ventures into the 
field of social observation, tre validity of 
his judgments becomes less apparent. For 
example, here’s his imoression of the Dean 
of the Slovak University Lav School: “He 
is not a Marxist, but a m=smber of the 
Vienna school of ‘finality.’ which believes 
that it is completing Marxism: by taking 
socialization for granted, ard by shifting 
its emphasis from questions cf purpose and 
means.” 

But particularly lamentabde is the fact 
that Professor Matthiessen, vho wanted to 
learn about revolution, shoukd miss his big 
opportunity by leaving Czecnoslovakia too 
soon. The February upheaval would have 
taught him much, particularly about the 
use of autocratic methods which are far 
removed from the religious socialism he 
professes. And then why he should insist 
upon including a misleading interpretative 
note of this event in the volume is diffi- 
cult to explain. Contrary te what he calls 
“support” given by Beneš :0:the existing 
regime, President Bene$ acceded to Gott- 


wald’s demand for the .acczptance of the 


resignation of the Cabinet ministers only 
under duress. 


In short, this is the journal of a litérator: 


of leftist persuasion whose manifest bias 


obscures much of the general value of the 


book. 
Franx J. LEWAND 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


CRANKSHAW, EDWARD. Fussia and the 


Russians, Pp. 223. New York: The’ 


Viking Press, 1948. $3.00. 


As a journalist, novelist, and literary 
historian the author has made an objec- 
tive attempt to understand Soviet behavior 
in terms of Russian history and geography 
and has recorded his observations in this 
slender volume, Russia anc the. Russians. 

Edward Crankshaw contends to have ac- 
quired considerable knowlecge. of the Soviet 


` tween these two great powers. 
tention is that: “Unless we can reach a- 


Union during his wartime service with the 
British Military Mission in Moscow. Like 
many . another British and/or American 
journalist, his travels in the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and his contacts 
with key people were decidedly limited. 
Nevertheless, the author succeeded in writ- 


-ing a brilliant essay on some essentials 
of Russian history before the Revolution; 


with particular emphasis on the geographi- 
cal factors and climatic conditions which 
are responsible for developing Russian na- 
tional characteristics as well as Russian 


political, social, and economic attitudes. 


and causes of the peoples’ behavior. He 
does not mention the fact that tke Rus- 
sian people do net have any voice in any 


"manner, shape, or form in formulating and ` 


effectuating Soviet policies at home and 
abroad. : 

In eloquent pkrases and catchy clichés 
the author attempts to explain the impact 
of Marxian doctrines, as expounded by 


Lenin and further interpreted by Stalin, - 
Crankshaw con- - 


on the Russian people. 
tinually emphasizes the role of Communism 
as a new religious faith and illustrates to 
what degree this new religious dogma has 
succeeded in solidifying. the people, espe- 
cially the dominant group, into a dynamic 
and cohesive force within the Soviet sys- 
tem. l 

Almost two-thirds of the book, Sections 
II and III, are devoted to descriptions of 
the Russian land mass and its inhabitants. 
In the chapters “The Mighty Plain” and 


“Who Are These Grey Masses?” the au-. 


thor records brilliantly insights into Rus- 
sian traits and social milieu. And, curi- 
ously enough, like many another gifted 


_ journalist and keen observer, Crankshaw 


falls into contradictions and seems to fail 
miserably when he attempts to synthesize 
his own observations into a concrete pro- 


gram of action designed to avoid a third 


world war, specifically, a war between 
Soviet Russia and the United States. His 
thesis is that we' must either “conquer or 
love” Soviet Russia. He sees no com- 
promise or middle ground for the prevail- 
ing seriously deteriorated relations þe- 
His con- 


modus vivendi with the Russians our civi- 
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lization will not survive the next critical 
half-century. That much is self-evident. 
There are only two ways of achieving a 
modus vivendi with another country, just 
as there are only two ways of achieving a 
modus vivendi with another human being: 
by conquest or understanding—or, in the 


old-fashioned monosyllable, love” (p. 10). - 


The occupants of the Kremlin -would 
“love” these panegyrics. Equally contra- 
dictory, and not befitting the author’s in- 
tellectual status, are these diametrically 
opposed generalizations: “But the Stalin 
Constitution is neither a thumping lie nor 
the charter-deeds for Utopia. It is the 
expression of a Russian way of life based 
on Socialism and moving towards Com- 
munism” (p. 170)... . “In our struggle 
for development and survival as a civiliza- 
tion the anti-liberal Russian people have 
contributed with unmeasured blood and 
suffering to our salvation from the Tartars 
and the Turks on the one hand, and on 
the other from Napoleon, Prussia, and Nazi 
Germany” (p. 223). 

In reading these paragi the tempta- 
tion to challénge Crankshaw on Russia, 
especially his thesis “conquer or love,” is 
almost overpowering. As far as the record 
indicates, there has never been any love 
lost‘ between the United States and Great 
Britain, nor between the United States and 
‘Argentina. Yet, the United States has 
never set out to conquer either Great Brit- 
ain or Argentina. It follows, therefore, 
that the thesis suggested by Mr. Crank- 
shaw, namely, “conquest or love,” has not 
been historically substantiated, nor is it 
within the realm of possibility. to be sub- 
stantiated within the visible future. More- 
over, Crankshaw himself hastens to ob- 
serve that “any pretense that we can share 
our responsibility effectively with Sweden 
or Argentina, or even with France, is at 
best self-deception, worst hypocrisy.” 


Having devoted most of the volume to- 


generalizations about Russian geography, 
peasantry, and Russian national character- 
istics, the author makes the categorical ob- 
servation that those who matter most to- 
day are the urban youth under thirty years 
of age because they constitute the core 
and kernel of contemporary Soviet Russia. 
This is also the reason “why it is impor- 
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tant to know something about the youth of 
Russia ‘today, and that is why we must say 
farewell for a time to the conception of 


‘the eternal peasant who dwells in the plain. 


For this youth (under thirty), which is 
now beginning to take to itself the com- 
manding position in the country, which, as 
far as Russia affects the outside world, is 


‚beginning to be Russia, has different ideas. 


It has ideas imbibed from Lenin, then from 
Stalin—who were neither of them eternal 
peasants. It is the creation of Lenin and 
Stalin. And it is a lively creation, to say 
the least” (p. 159). 

As a sincere British Social Democrat 
(leftist) and brilliant intellectual, Crank- 
shaw writes creatively and persuasively. 
His reporting and descriptions of the plains 
and peasants are eloquent; but his analy- 
sis of the social forces at play within the 
Soviet system adds up to poetic nonsense, 
which, in turn, cancels out some of the 
many things in the book that do make 
sense and are of decided value. Inad- 
vertently or objectively, Crankshaw failed 
to mention or comment on.the heart of the 
subject; namely, the Politburo, which is 
Russia as far as world power politics are 
concerned. ; 

= CHARLES PRINCE 
New York City 


SIEGFRIED, ANDRE. The Mediterranean. 
Translated from: the French by Doris 
Hemming. Pp. 221. New York: Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 1948. $3.00. 


When the publishers of the English 
translation of André Siegfried’s The Medi- 
terranean tell us in the jacket blurb that 
“this book is a history of the Mediter- 
ranean and its peoples and the civilizations 
which grew and dwindled there,” they are 
completely misleading. The book is in no 
sense a history. It is rather an interpreta- 
tion of contemporary Mediterranean civi- 
lization, with many delvings into the his- 
torical and geological past for explanation, 
and it is the economic aspect of the civi- 
lization that is especially stressed. There 
is less quarrel with the publishers’ conten- 
tion that the book is a work of “rare lit- 
erary distinction.” 

Perhaps the happiest feature of Profes- 
sor Siegfried’s study derives from his com- 
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bination of talents as economic geographer 
and man of letters. The statistics and 
cold facts of the one are blended with the 
skill and sensitive* appreciation of the 
other. “Literature, poetry, painting, and 
even an analysis of odours and perfumes 
are indispensable .to geographical compre- 
hension,” he feels, and the spirit of his 


book is based on this broad approach, 


even if the emphasis is somewhat nar- 
rower. 

In his insistence upon the past, present, 
and even future existence of a distinct 
Mediterranean civilization, where “the 


shades of difference are less important than . 


the resemblances,” the author goes farther 
than most students who have dwelt on the 
unity of Mediterranean culture. He ex- 
presses this unity in terms of landscape 
and scenery, in economic activity, and in 
“a certain conception of values, leading on 
to a certain conception of the individual 
and the work done by the individual,” and 
explains it in terms of geography and 
climate. The boundaries of this Mediter- 
ranean civilization, although sharply marked 
by the Straits of Gibraltar, the Suez Canal, 
and the African desert, are less clearly de- 
fined elsewhere, but all the bordering coun- 
tries share the essentials of the civilization 
to a greater or less degree. 

Although Siegfried comes back again and 
again to the unity of Mediterranean civi- 
lization, his point of view is never a local 
one. He is concerned with the place of 
Mediterranean civilization in and its influ- 
ence on Western civilization, and with its 
relationships to other civilizations. He re- 
lates the Mediterranean “highway” to the 
world at large. And he is concerned with 
the’ role of Mediterranean economy in a 
mechanized, industrial age which has al- 
‚most, but not entirely, passed by the 
Mediterranean because of the area’s lack 
of coal and iron. 

But coal or no coal, Professor Siegfried’s 
faith is in the ability of the Mediterranean 
pedple to adapt themselves to changing 
conditions, and his convictions are based 
on the economic geographer’s data which 
prove the continuing commercial and stra- 
tegic mapestance of the Mediterranean. 

Josera J. MATHEWS 

Emory University 
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ANCHIERI, Ettore. Costantinopoli.e gli 
stretti nella politica russa ed europea. 
Pp. 268. Milan, Italy: A. Giuffrè, ais 
Lire 660. 


This is‘a substantial and, in a a 
carefully documented survey of the role of 
the Turkish Straits in European politics 
between the Russo-Turkish Treaty of 1774, 
which opened the Black Sea to the mer- 
chant vessels of a non-Ottoman power, and 
the Italian adherence to the Montreux Con- 
vention, in 1938. In it emphasis falls 
about equally on the changing status of 
The Straits, as an indicator registering 
the strategic and political pressures of the 
great powers, and on the interpretation of 
the major international acts which have 


“regulated the legal status of this important 


waterway. Inevitably it also deals in con- 
siderable detail with the development of 
the Balkan and Near Eastern questions 
during the last century and a half, as they 
have impinged upon .the policies of the 
great powers towards Turkey itself. 

The weakest part of the study is that 
devoted to the problem of The Straits be- 
tween 1828 and 1856. Apparently the au- 


thor is not aware of the American and 


English studies. of this period and has re- 
lied heavily on Goriainov’s tendentious se- 
lection of source materials in interpreting 
the negotiations of 1833, 1839-40, and 
1853. For the period 1870-1902 he fol- 
lows closely the studies by William L. 
Langer, and for 1914-17 the Russian docu- 
mentary series, with the notable omission 
of Greece and the Great Powers, edited by 
E. A. Adamov. 

In his treatment of Italy’s subsidiary 
role in The Straits question, Anchieri has 
clarified the sequence of steps through 
which Rome adhered to the three-power 
agreement of March 1915, the interplay 
between Italian, French, and Russian am- 
bitions in Anatolia, and the about-face of 
British policy in 1918. He has also given 
an acute analysis of the proposals and 
maneuverings of the great powers and 
Turkey at the conferences of Lausanne 
and Montreux. Anchieri’s study is a sys- 
tematic treatment of the modern history 
of ‘The Straits, based upon a discriminat- 
ing use of most of. the works and sources 
and upon an acute sense of legal distinc- 
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tions. It has not opened up any unused 
sources and its conclusions are original 
only in detail and emphasis. 
Prr E. MosELy 
The Russian Institute of 
Columbia University 


Worr, CHARLES, Jr. The Indonesian 

| Story: The Birth, Growth and Struc- 
ture of the Indonesian Republic. Pp. x, 
201. New York: The John Day Com- 
pany for the American Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations, 1948. $3.00. | 


This book fills a real need, since it is one 
of the very few that supply first-hand in- 
formation about the Indonesian Republic. 
The author was American vice consul in 
Batavia during 1946 and 1947, and he 
knew both the Dutch and the Indonesian 
leaders. The book, which is published 
under the auspices of the American Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, is a valuable ad- 
dition to our knowledge of an important 
subject. 

The author begins with a brief account 
of prewar nationalism and its intensifica- 
- tion during the period of Japanese occupa- 


tion. Some of the leaders of the present - 


Republic, such as Sjahrir, built up a 
Javanese resistance movement, while Presi- 
dent Soekarno and others collaborated with 
the Japanese. After their defeat the two 
groups combined to establish the present 
Indonesian Republic in Java and Sumatra. 
The author is uncertain whether Soekarno 
really collaborated, or whether as he claims 
he merely pretended to do so in order to 
make use of the Japanese. Mr. Wolf is on 
firm ground when he argues that even if 
Soekarno genuinely collaborated, he cannot 
be judged by the same standards that ap- 
ply to a Laval or a Quisling. 

The infant Republic had a stroke of 
good fortune when the East Indies were 
transferred from General MacArthur’s to 
Lord Louis Mountbatten’s command. The 
British did not have enough ships to move 
their troops, and it was not until the end 
of September 1945 that they were able to 
send a small force to Batavia. The six 
weeks’ delay enabled the Republic to es- 
tablish its administration and arm its 
troops with Japanese equipment. Mr. Wolf 
believes that the British were in a situa- 
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tion where armed conflict was inevitable. 
All the United Nations recognized the 
Dutch'as the lawful government, and for 

this reason the British could not formally 
give recognition to the Republic. Neither 
could they forbid the Dutch to bring in 
officials and troops. This made the Na- 
tionalists suspicious of the British, and a 
further complication was that the 200,000 
prisoners of war whom they had orders 
to liberate were imprisoned on Republican 
territory. Inevitably fighting broke out, 
but the British restricted it as much as 
they could and did their best to persuade 
the Dutch and the Nationalists to come to 


‘terms with one another. The author con- 


siders that they laid the foundations for 
the agreement on broad principles which 
was finally reached in 1947, 

The ‚attempt to translate these principles 
into concrete practice finally broke down 
because neither side trusted the other. In 
1947 the Dutch Army drove the Repub- 
lican forces out of the most valuable part 
of their territory, and the interminable 
negotiations .were resumed at the orders 
of the United Nations. They are still in 
progress, but the Dutch are in a stronger 
‘position since they now hold the richest 


parts of Java and Sumatra. 


Lennox A. Mus 
University of Minnesota 


PURCELL, Victor. The Chinese in Malaya. 
Pp. ‘xvi, 327. London and New York: 
Oxford University Press under joint aus- 
pices of Royal Institute of International 
Affairs and the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1948. $6.00. 


Dr. Victor Purcell was exceptionally well 
qualified to write the history of the Chi- 
nese in Malaya. He was a British official 
there from 1921 to 1946 and held the post 
of Protector of Chinese, which means that 
he speaks the language and knows the peo- 
ple as well as any Westerner can ever hope 
to do. In his spare time he acquired a 
Ph.D., and is thus an unusual blend of the 
man of thought and the man of action. 
The book is based partly upon a very 
thordugh study of everything that has 
been written upon the subject, and also 
upon the authors own experiences in: 
Malaya and China. 
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The first section gives the history of 
Chinese settlement in Malaya, from its 
“ small beginnings in the fifteenth century 
to about 1900. They were traders and 
later tin miners, and nrior to the British 
foundation of Singapore in 1919 they were 
few in number. Not many went to the 
Malay’ States of the peninsula, The 
chances of making a fortune were good, 
owing to the Malays’ lack of a business 
sense; but the probability of a violent end 
was equally strong. Tha great influx came 
after the 1870’s, when the British, had 
taken over control and made the Malay 
States safe for the Chinese. Then they 
poured in by the hundreds of thousands, 
until they outnumbered the Malays, and 
created a racial problem which may turn 
Malaya into another Palestine. 

The second section of the book is made 


- up of chapters on Chinese religion, rela- - 


tions with the British, economics, labor, 
education, secret and political societies. 
The account of how the authorities finally 
broke the power of the criminal secret so- 
cieties should be read with interest by any 
American chief of police who is plagued 
with tong wars. Much more serious is the 


problem raised by the Chinese vernacular’ 


schools and the Malayan branches of the 
Kuomintang political party. The aim of 
both is to make sure that the Chinese shall 
continue to regard themselves as loyal citi- 
zens of China, living ir. temporary exile 
abroad until they can afford to return 
home. Dr. Purcell points out that the 
British policy of creating a Malayan. de- 
mocracy based upon equal rights and loy- 
alty to Malaya will fail, unless the Chinese 
accept the obligations of citizenship in the 
country to which they have immigrated, 


The concluding chapters deal with the 


Chinese during the Japanese invasion and 
since the end of the war. The author 
shows that the Chinese gave the British all 
the assistance against the Japanese which 
could have been expected of unarmed and 
untrained civilians. In the postwar pe- 
riod the former harmonious coexistence of 
Chinese and Malays has been replaced by 
antagonism based on religion, economics, 


and nationalism. The Chinese Communists’ 


are trying-to paralyze recovery and over- 
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throw the government with ‚the aim of 
setting up a Saviet republic. 

Dr. Purcell writes so impartially that 
the book gives no indication of whether he 
is pro-Chinese, Malay, British, capitalist, 
or Communist. He merely states the facts 
and leaves the reader to draw his own con- 
clusions. There is an immense mass of 
detail about everything from how to ap- 
pease underfed ghosts -from hell to the 
details of the Malayan Constitution of 
1948. Yet the writer is so completely 
master of his subject that it is easy to fol- 
low the main trends of development. His 
book will be the authoritative work on the 
Chinese of Maleya for a long time to come. 

Lennox A. MILLS 

University of Minnesota 


Hsu, Francis L. K. Under the Ancestors’ 
Shadow: Chinese Culture and Person- 
ality. Pp. xiv, 317. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1948. $3.75. 


Francis L. K. Hsu’s book Under The 
Ancestors’ Shadow is a welcome addition 
to the five-foot shelf of social anthro- 
pology. The fact that Columbia, under 
the influence of Raiph Linton, has re- 
cently published several monographs in 
the study of Chinese community has 
clearly indicated a new trend in America 
in her desires to come to a firm under- 
standing of the Chinese people, an under- 
standing based upon true scientific facts 
rather than dependent upon the ups and . 
downs of political climate. It, further- 
more, demonstrates how important a con- 
tribution the social anthropologists can 
make toward solving the sore problem of 
international relations—a clamoring need 
long felt by many social scientists, and 
one which echoed through the annual 
meeting of the American Sociological So- 
ciety held in New York City, December 
28-30, 1947. (See W. Rex Crawford’s 
paper in the American Sociological Review, 
June 1948, pp. 263-78.) 

The author claims to do three things: 
(1) to give a description of a small semi- 
rural community in southwest China which 
he calls “West Town,” the culture of which 
he analyzes with particular reference to its 
patterns of family anc religious life; (2) 
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to explore the role played by this culture 
‚in the personality formation of the indi- 


viduals who make up the community; and. 


(3) to apply his findings to Chinese so- 
ciety as a whole, both past and present 
(see Preface). Dr. Hsu is to be con- 
gratulated in so successfully executing his 
first task, which consists of eight chapters 
(Chaps. II-IX), covers 226 pages, and 
gives vivid description to every minute 
detail. In reading Chapter X on “Culture 
and Personality” one does not miss the 
strong influence of Linton in all the con- 
cepts the author employs, i.e, basic person- 
ality configuration and status personality 
configuration, authority and competition, 
sex, age, status, etc. His generalization, 
however, does not sound very plausible. 
He seems to have-been swept.away by the 
old Chinese concept of cyclical and dy- 
nastic periodicity, and to have oversimpli- 
fied the network of social relationship in 
Chinese society by configurating every- 
thing upon the “father-son relationship” 
alone. 

Furthermore, Yiinnan -is one of the most 
backward frontier provinces of the Re- 
public of China. From the viewpoints of 
its racial origin, its many social customs, 
occupations, religious practices, and so 
forth, it is as doubtful to say that West 
Town is a “typical” Chinese community 
as to say that Middletown is a typical 
American community. However, if its 
typicalness must be proclaimed, one would 
more likely find it in the fact that West 
Town is symptomatic of a centuries-old 
Chinese society in the midst of. social dis- 
organization as a result of culture contact 
with the outside world. Therefore, in the 
reviewer’s opinion, an accompanying study 
of acculturation would perhaps provide us 


with a better key to the understanding of ` 


the Chinese society than trying to search 
for the ancestral thread under the shadow. 
Davin CHENG 
Fukien Christian University 
Foochow, China 


Namier, L. B. Diplomatic Prelude, 1938- 
1939, Pp. xviii, 503. London: Mac- 
millan and Company; New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1948. $5.00. 
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. One of the most marked and notable. 


differences between the First and Second 
World War is the relative degree of at- 
tention paid to diplomatic origins. We 
have whole libraries dealing with the so- 
called “war guilt problem” of 1914, and 
the argument still proceeds among diplo- 
mats and historians as to the relative re- 
sponsibility of the Austrian, German, Rus- 
sian, and British governments in that crisis. 
For the diplomatic crisis of 1939, ushering 
in an even more terrible conflict, we have, 
indeed, a number of personal memoirs, col- 
lections of diplomatic state papers, the re- 
ports of the Nuremberg trials, and text- 
bookish general accounts, but very few 
analytical works comparable to those of 
Bernadotte Schmitt and S. B. Fay for the 
earlier war. This makes the study of the 
wars Diplomatic Prelude by Professor 
Namier of Manchester University of ex- 
ceptional importance. No complete library 
of modern diplomacy can afford to omit it. 

This does not mean that Professor 
Namier offers any new or startling views 
on the origins of the war; anyone who 
has read, for example, Winston Churchill’s 
The Gathering Storm, or Grigore Gafencu’s 
Last Days of Europe, will recognize the 
same sad tale of inadequate European 
statesmen who hoped that Hitler would be 
stopped without their exertion “by satura- 
tion, exhaustion, the resistance of others, 
or the mere chapter of accidents” (p. ix); 
of a Poland too proud to treat with Rus- 
sia, of a Russia too suspicious to trust 
any ally, of a defeatist France, of a Cham- 
berlain who dared not look reality in the 
face, of a Mussolini who envied Hitler 
and so tried to emulate him, and, above 
all, of a Hitler who boasted that “Right 
does not matter, but Victory” (p. 303). 
The author shrewdly remarks that the 
bungling British Conservative Government 
of Chamberlain, Halifax, and Henderson 
had not even the selfish nationalistic real- 
ism of the true Tory: “The official ‘Con- 
servative’ leaders of 1938-1939 were 
mostly ex- or semi-Liberals of middle-class, 
Nonconformist extraction, whose Liberal- 
ism had gone rancid—anxious business 
men lacking imagination and understand- 
ing even in business” (p. 148). 
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The special value of Professor Namier’s 


book Hes in its careful workmanship in 


detail. He corrects the English transla- 
tions of official documents in the blue 
books in many places (e.g., the footnotes 
on.page 379). He tries to fix the time- 
table of Hitler’s decision to make war on 
Poland (pp. 212-17, 338-39). He ex- 
amines in the second part of his work the 
occupation of Prague, the negotiations of 
the Swedish amateur diplomat Dahlerus, 
the relations between France and Poland, 
and the view of Italian policy reflected in 
the Ciano diary. These monographic stud- 
ies fitly round off the main narrative of the 
book, which is concerned with the official 
state papers issued by the belligerent gov- 
ernments. , 
Preston SLOSSON 
University of Michigan 


CARR, E. H. International Relations Be- 
tween the Two World Wars (1919- 
1939). Pp. viii, 303. London: Mac- 
milan & Company Ltd., 1947. $2.25. 


This slender toine, unhappily, is an ad- 
mirable illustration of what reputable au- 
thors and publishers should strive earn- 
estly to avoid. E. H. Carr, talented 
editorial writer for the London Times, 
Wilson Professor of international politics 
in the University College of Wales, and 
author of such notable books as Michael 
Bakunin, The Twenty Years’ Crisis, and 
Conditions of Peace, published in 1937 a 
small volume entitled International Rela- 
tions Since the Peace Treaties. It had 


‚merit as a brief narrative of post-Ver- 


sailles diplomacy and was shrewd and 
provocative in its treatment of reparations, 
the Great Depression, and the Manchurian 
crisis. Professor Carr has here reproduced 
his earlier book, virtually unchanged, and 
tacked onto it twenty pages purporting to 
deal with the diplomacy of 1937-39. 
These added pages are wholly lacking in 
the literary distinction, political perspec- 
tive, social insight, and psychological acu- 
men which readers have come to expect 
from their author. 
show no evidence whatever of any use of 
the abundant documentary materials. avail- 


able .on prewar diplomacy in 1947, nor , 


even of the various official publications and 


. thought, or well-considered purpose. 


What is worse, they - 
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memoirs published in 1939-40. Neither, 
alas, do they show any marks of industry, 
The 
publishers have presented this feeble ef- 
fort as a “revision” of the earlier volume. 
It is nothing of the kind. They have 
quoted on the jacket much praise. in the 
British press—with each quotation, when 
checked, turning out to be comment on the 
book of 1937 and not on the book of 1947. 

American scholars can only say to Pro- 
fessor Carr and to Macmillans of London: 
We respect you. We admire you. We are 
sorry and ashamed at this curious and de- 
plorable ‘performance. Please don’t do 
such things. 
you have time for careful research, for 
serious thinking, and for the analytical 
and stylistic, accomplishment in which you 
excel, do write a’ book on “International 
Relations between the Two World Wars.” 


Tt will be worth writing and worth read- 


ing. This little piece of ersatz is neither. 
p FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
Williams College 
Williamstown, Mass. 


RECASENS SIcHES, Lurs, CARLOS COSSIO, 
JUAN LLAMBIAS DE Azevepo, and Epu- 
ARDO GARCIA Maynez. Latin-American 
Legal Philosophy. Pp. xxxvii, 557. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1948. $6.00. 


The works translated herein are among 
the best yet written in Spanish on the 
problems of legal philosophy. There is, 
of course, no Latin-American philosophy 
of law, as one may perhaps infer from the 
title given to this book. European phi- 
losophy is very closely followed by nearly 
all legal philosophers in South America. 
It is precisely this fact that sets apart 
North American and South American writ- 
ers on jurisprudence. Moreover in Span- 


ish America the main influence, by far, 


comes from German philosophical ideas. 
Neo-Kantianism still forms the background 
of philosophical speculation. Its radical 
separation of “value” and “reality” is uni- 
formly accepted. The phenomenological 
philosophy of values, as worked out by 
Scheler and Hartmann, and the philoso- 


phy of “life’ and “existence” stemming - 
from Heidegger and Ortega y Gasset, have 


And please, Dr. Carr, when 


d 
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had an almost overpowering influence. 
Strange as it may seem, French ‘thought 
has left almost no traces in recent writ- 
ings on legal philosophy in South America, 
and even less influence can be detected 
from contemporary English philosophers 
(Whitehead, Russell, Alexander). 

The translation of Recaséns’ treatise is 
undoubtedly a wise choice. It is one of 
the best works on the philosophy of law 
ever published in Spanish. However, the 
translation of the Introduction to Cossio’s 
“Egological Theory of Law” does not give 
an adequate view of the theories of this 
leading. Argentinian philosopher of law. 
Furthermore Cossio has written a book on 
judge-made law in which he applies his 
legal philosophy to some of the problems 
of greatest interest to the American jurist 
and lawyer. This book (Law in Judge- 
Made Law) would have been perhaps a 
. wiser choice from Cossio’s works. 

It is encouraging to find in the works of 

these two authors, as well as in the trans- 
lations of Garcia Maynez’s works included 
in this volume, a persistent effort to go 
beyond Kelsen’s pure theory of law. All 
these writers reject Kelsen’s amputation of 
all the problems of juridical evaluation 
from a scientific theory of law. But this 
does not mean that they have rejected 
Kelsen’s views at all. Their attempt is 
not to abandon Kelsen’s pure theory of 
law, but to supplement it by a study of 
juridical values. Therefore the basic di- 


chotomy between “value” and “reality”: 


postulated by Neo-Kantians like Kelsen is 
-also their starting point. Only the mean- 
` ing of this distinction is changed. Follow- 
ing the phenomenological method they be- 
lieve that values can be'studied scientifi- 
cally, although not by the same means 
which serve for the scientific study of re- 
ality. Values are grasped through intui- 
tions, not by empirical and rational analysis. 

Such an attempt to reunite the realms of 
value and reality through self-evident in- 
tuitions of absolute and universal values 
. and their hierarchy, is a vain effort to 
escape from the seemingly irrational nature 
of values by sheer dogmatism. We may 


< heartily agree with Recaséns’ assertion that 


the values inherent in human dignity are 
superior to collective values, or to the 
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values of religion. But it seems that he 
has offered no convincing proof that such 
hierarchy of values is an objective or uni- 
versal feature of the realm of essences. 
Indeed if the true and the false intui- 
tions of essences cannot be distinguished by ` 
any inductive or deductive reasoning, but 
merely by a self-evident “apprehension,” 
then it is difficult to see how he could 
communicate any proof about values to 
others. The truth is that we are left with- 
out any rational means of realizing a basic 
agreement about values and their hierarchy. 
Thus the irrational nature of valuation as- 
serted by Kelsen has not been explained 
away. Only Kelsen’s relativism has been 
substituted by a thoroughgoing dogmatism 


‘about values. 


A sociological approach to values may 
prove more successful. Juridical values, 
which are largely instrumental and not 
ultimate values, may be subjected to this 
type of analysis much more easily than 
other kinds Qf values. However, as long 


as the strict separation between value and 


reality is accepted as a starting point, the 
sociological outlook seems bound to fail. 
And we must learn to stop looking for ulti- 
mate criteria of juridical evaluation at the 
very beginning of our search. Free from 
those chains, a soctological study of the 
mechanisms which create values, of the 
conditions under which values are incorpo- 
rated into our legal institutions, and of the 
consequences of acting in accordance with 
certain legal values, may carry us a long 
way towards solving the problems met by 
those who seek to give a rational basis to 
value judgments in the law. 
Lino J. SALDANA 
University of Puerto Rico - 


BARON, SALO WITTMAYER Modern Na- 
tionalism and Religion. Pp. ‘x, 363. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1947. 
$5.00. 


Despite dictionary reductions of the 
meaning of nationalism and of religion, 
these two terms incorporate such vast net- 
works of ideas that any book dealing with 
their co- and interrelationship must first 
seek to bring some clarity into chaotic 
interpretations. This alone would have 


taxed many a mind, but Dr. Baron man- 
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ages to fulfill the promise by analyzing the 
social and nationalistic revolutions, think- 
ing through formative, “heroic” national- 
ism as represented and developed in Rous- 
seau, Burke, Jefferson, Fichte, and Maz- 
' zini and then on through the extremists 
Maurras, Mussolini; and Rosenberg. 

The pursuit of Dr. Baron’s objectives in 
denominational religion is more difficult, 
however, and so that problem is ap- 
proached, if not finitely solved, through an 
examination of the strong and weak points 
of Catholic interterritorialism, Protestant 
individualism, Greek-Orthodox caesaro- 
papism, Jewish ethnicism in some field of 
present-day friction and unrest. Many 
peoples of the world have long looked to 
religion of whatever creed to furnish the 
incentive—that set of tenets upon which 
to build a permanently peaceful world so- 
ciety. And Dr. Baron believes and seeks 
to show that it is within the organized 
` religions of the Western World to create 
a premise where international understand- 
ing and individual inviolability will be rec- 
ognized and practiced. Such a supposition 
is encouraging and Dr. Baron instills a 
quantum of optimism by tracing and ex- 
plaining the interrelationship if not inter- 
dependence of all religions and the modern 
state. To speak today of a national or 
even a supranational religion is not easy, 
as we think too readily only of the de- 
generative extremes in fascism and Nazism, 
but Dr. Baron does treat of this subject. 
He goes on to tackle the vicissitudes of 
the Soviets’ national and religious policies. 
To this reader, only the discussion of 
Zionism falls short, for’it minimizes the tre- 
mendously influential emotionalism which 
has been accentuated further by the world’s 
miserable treatment of the remnant of Eu- 
rope’s Jewry. On:the whole, however, no 
more intensely scholarly or readable book 
on the subject could have been written. It 
is noteworthy that this volume is the out- 
‘growth of the Rauschenbusch Lectures 
(1944) at the Colgate-Rochester Divinity 


School, and that the author, an Austrian, ` 


has since 1930 held the chair of Jewish 
history and literature at the Miller Founda- 
tion of Columbia University. 

Concludes Dr. Baron: “While stressing 
individual beliefs and observances and at 
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times, overemphasizing parochial duties 


and attitudes, they [religions] have also 


taught man to think in terms of a uni- 
versal godhead, the cosmic relevance of 
even minutiae of ethical behavior and the 
essential nature of an all-human brother- 
hood.” At no time in history has the 
teacher and the minister had .a greater 
challenge and responsibility to set the pace, 
“to create that large-scale climate of public 
opinion requisite for the creation of a con- 
structive world.” 
Boris ERICH NELSON 
University of Massachusetts 

Fort Devens, Massachusetts 


FRIEDRICH, CARL J. Inevitable Peace 
Pp. xii, 294. Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Harvard University Press, 1948. $4.75. 


Professor Friedrich’s brilliant and schol- 
arly analysis of the principles underlying 
Immanuel Kant’s Essay on Eternal Peace 
should be compulsory reading for every 
scholar and statesman who presumes to 
speak of peace or war. As Professor Fried- 
rich suggests, the “close parallel between 
the underlying ideas of the United Na- 
tions Charter and Kant’s philosophical ap- 


proach to the problems of lasting. peace ` 


suggests the possibility that considerable 


perspective on the United Nations may be. 


gained by examining in greater detail the 
pattern of ideas in which the Kantian po- 
sition is cast.” 

Kant’s Essay on Eeternal Peace is im- 
portant not only for its outline of the spe- 
cific conditions necessary to ensure peace 
among the nations, but also and in even 
greater measure for its analysis of the 
philosophical principles which underlie these 
conditions of peace. The fact that Kant’s 
“preliminary” articles are negative in char- 
acter serves to show how far the actual 
conduct of international relations falls 
short of those standards required -to en- 
sure eternal peace. The “preliminary” 
articles require: 

1. “No treaty of peace shall be held to 
be such which is made with the secret 
reservation of the material for a future 
war.” The mere fact that a maxim must 
be kept secret to be effective demonstrates 
that it is prima facie incompatible with 
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true political morality. And, says Kant, 
“The fact that the maxims of international 
law are not compatible in principle with 
publicity constitutes a good sign that poli- 
tics and morals do not agree.” 

2. “No state having an independent ex- 
istence, whether it be small or great, may 
be acquired by another state through in- 
heritance, exchange, purchase or gift.” This 
article arises necessarily from the Kantian 
precept, “Act in such a way that you. are 
using man, whether it be your own person 
or that of any other, at all times as an end 
in itself, never merely as a means.” 

3. “Standing armies shall gradually dis- 
appear.” 

4. “No debts shall be contracted in con- 
nection with the foreign affairs of the 
state.” This article does not preclude the 
obtaining of money either from within or 
without the state “for purposes of internal 
development.” It is only when foreign 
debts are used “as. an instrument of the 
struggle between the powers” that they 
are dangerous. It would be interesting to 
speculate on what Kant’s attitude would 
be today toward the Marshall plan. Would 
he have regarded it as “an instrument of 
the struggle between the powers,” and 
hence dangerous to peace? It is regret- 
table that Professor Friedrich nowhere dis- 
cusses the implications of this article. 

5. “No state shall interfere by force in 
the constitution and government of an- 
other state,” unless internal dissension has 
reduced the state to a “condition of an- 
archy.” l 

6. “No state at war with another shall 
permit such acts of warfare as must make 
mutual confidence impossible in time of 
future peace; such as the employment of 
assassins, of poisoners, the violation of ar- 
ticles of surrender, the instigation of treason 
in the state against which it is making war, 
etc.” (My italics.) These, says Kant, are 
“dishonorable strategems,” for “some sort 
of confidence in an enemy’s frame of mind 
must remain even in time of war, for 
otherwise .no peace. could be concluded 
and the conflict would become a war of 
_ extermination” and “would allow eternal 
-peace only upon the graveyard of the whole 
human race.” If this mutual trust is es- 
sential to survival in time of war, it is at 
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least equally essential in time of “peace” 
or cold war. 

In the second section of his essay Kant 
outlines what he calls the “definitive ar- 
ticles for eternal peace among states.” 
These include the following affirmative 
principles of government and law: 

1. “The civil constitution in each state 
should be republican. .. .” 

2. “The law of nations (Völkerrecht) 
should be based upon a federalism of free 
states.” 

3. “The cosmopolitan or world law shall 
be limited to conditions of a universal 
hospitality.” 

Space forbids even a summary of these 
sections of Kant’s immortal essay, but they 
should be read by every citizen seeking to 
understand the necessary conditions for a 
lasting peace. 

“Two things fill me with ever renewed 
wonder,” said: Kant, “the starred heaven 
above me, and the moral law within me.” 
Among the commands of the moral law is 
one that says, “War ought not to be.” 

The very idea of moral law. that says 
man ought to do something and not simply 
that he must do something implies a free- 
dom to choose among alternative courses 
of action, even though the natural world 
in which he lives is wholly determined. 
Hence, as Friedrich says, “no conclusions 
can be drawn from what happens in the 
realm of nature regarding what ought to 
happen in the realm of freedom.” War 
may be a phenomenon of nature and, un- 
less man wills it otherwise, may be in- 
evitable. But men who through reason 
understand the causes of war can through 
reason find its cure. Within the limits of 
the materials that nature places at his 
disposal, man can and does make his own 
history. Since war is a “scourge of man- 
kind,” the abolition of war is a duty which 
reason discovers in the moral law. 

Professor Friedrich, with great learning 
and subtlety, examines the theoretical 


. foundations of eternal peace in the light of 


Kant’s underlying philosophy. Those fa- 
miliar with the scope and complexity of 
Kant’s system will realize that this is a 
project of vast dimensions, for which Pro- _ 
fessor Friedrich is eminently qualified. In 
the course of his discussion he brings an 
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original and creative mind to bear upon 
such giants as Hegel, Hobbes, and Hume; 
Grotius, Spinoza, and Rousseau; Marx, 
Veblen, and Freud—to mention but a few. 
Only one who has not only studied the 
“history of philosophy and the philosophy 
of history, but who has participated in the 
so-called “practical” world of politics and 
statecraft, could have written this book. 

l PETER H. ÜDEGARD 

'University of California 


BRINTON, CRANE. From Many One: The 
Process of Political Integration and the 
Problem of World Government. Pp. vi, 
126. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harv- 
ard University Press, 1948. $2.25. 


In the spring of 1947 the author de- 


livered three lectures at Pomona College 


dealing with the process of political inte- 
gration as exemplifed in the political union 
of independent states under one sover- 
eigùty. The -present book grew out of 
previous research and out of the Pomona 
experience with an audience and individual 
groups of -students “very far from pas- 
sive.” 
idealists in a hurry.” The world they 
envisage—wise enough io eliminate war in 
the forseeable future—is not for those 
whom Rousseau called the children of 
Adam and whom Mark Twain denounced 
as the “damned human race.” In. fact the 
World Federalists and other “extremists,” 
“nerfectionists,’ and “either-or” folk are 
here shown the facts of life from an ap- 
peal to history. The author surmises that 
Homo sapiens will probably be tough 
enough to survive an atomic war but not 
intelligent enough to prevent it. Urbane, 
but coolly skeptical of man’s ability to 
achieve a global peace by taking thought, 
he is not at all disposed to believe that the 
next war, which he expects to break out 
in perhaps forty or fifty years, will do 
more than put a sizable dent in civilization. 
On the other hand he is somewhat con- 


cerned, should the World Federalists by . 


some outside chance succeed in getting an 
agreement for a world state, at the harm 
which its certain and complete failure 


“would do to mankind. We can perhaps all 


rest, assured that no such grand design has 
even a remote chance of general accept- 


The essay is a challenge to “the. 
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ance. Perhaps our real concern should be 
that, as the Declaration of Independence 
phrases it, “mankind are more disposed to 
suffer while evils are sufferable than to~ 
right themselves by abolishing the forms 
to which they are accustomed.” 

The author’s pessimism as to the realiza- 
tion of universal peace grows out of his 
dispassionate analysis of the operations of 
Homo sapiens on the planet for five thou- 
sand years of recorded history. During 
this time man has succeeded in political 
construction on the federal or imperial 
principle in certain areas for longer or 
shorter periods. Nevertheless he is far 
from giving evidence of the capacity to 
achieve one world in which the various 
and vastly dissimilar political and social 
communities will accept one law and live 
together in peace in some form of world 
state. Nor does the author believe such a 
conclusion is likely to. be invalidated by 
variables such as a shrunken earth, differ- 
ent and important techniques in modern 
large-scale industry, and the atomic bomb. 
Human behavior in the present as well as 
in the past indicates that the future is 
likely to follow the lines of the past. 

FRANK M. RUSSELL 

University of California 


- PARK, No-Yonc. The White Man’s Peace: 


An Oriental View of Our Attempts at 
Making World Peace. Pp. vill, 252. 
Boston: Meador Publishing Company, 
1948. $3.00. | 


The vast literature on world peace may 
be grouped under two classifications. The 
self-styled “realists” recognize basic con- 
flicts and recommend adjustments, accom- 
modations, balanced spheres of influence, 
and similar palliative measures which, it is 
hoped, might soothe animosities and fur- 
ther international co-operation. The other 
type is characterized “idealist” by persons 
of contrary views. Such.writings empha- 
size the dangers of piecemeal efforts, par- 
ticularly in this age of “lightning” war. 
Rational programs of total peace are out- 
lined, and the reader is invited to choose 
between the proffered solution and scien- 
tific destruction. 
belongs in the latter category, but he 
would deny vehemently that his program is 


Dr. Park’s contribution ~d 
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wanting in realism. „Indeed, he would in- . 


sist that the road he charts is the true 
path to world peace. 

The author’s thesis is crystal clear and 
. quite simple. The cause of war, he main- 


tains, is international anarchy. Thus “all | 


the so-called economic wars, like all other 
wars between states, are born of interna- 
tional anarchy” (p. 89). This anarchy “is 
the sole cause of war—the ultimate breeder 
of all warlike cultures and institutions” (p. 
3). The author is, of course, aware of the 
evils of militarism, chauvinism, economic 
imperialism, unrestrained sovereignty, and 
the rest. But he assures the reader that 
these are only superficial excrescences ‘or 
secondary factors which would readily yield 
to compromise once the primary and ulti- 
mate cause was removed. 

The solution proposed by Dr. Park is 
equally simple. All that is necessary is for 
each of the states of the world, particu- 
larly the great powers, to abandon its indi- 
vidual search for national security änd to 
co-operate in the maintenance of collec- 
tive security through orderly world govern- 
ment. If this is done, the economic, na- 
tional, and ideological difficulties—second- 
ary and superficial causes of war, in the 
view of Dr. Park—will present no obstacles 
to world peace. 
men prove obdurate, common catastrophe 
or domination by a world conqueror will 
be the price of blindness and stupidity. 

Dr. Park has faith in the outcome. He 
believes that the white men with their 
scientific achievements and genius for or- 
ganization can banish war. 
‘surprise the entire world one of these 
days,” he tells us, “by eradicating not only 
, their own eternal ‘Christian’ wars, but also 
the ‘pagan’ wars, which have tortured man- 
kind from the immemorial” (p. 4). 

The author’s emphasis on the dangers of 
international anarchy and on the need for 
world order and justice is sound enough. 
So is his insistence upon total peace, as 
against local and partial adjustments. But 
all this is hardly novel. There is no 
material difference between this “oriental 
view” and that propounded by numerous 
< Westerners. Dr. James T. Shotwell, to 
cite one example, has underscored these 
truths with rare clarity and lucidity in a 


If, however, the states- 


“They might - 
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recent book. The uniqueness in Dr. Park’s 
view is his limited conception of interna- 
tional anarchy and his reliance upon the, 
“will” to peace of the statesmen and peo- 
ples of the world. He apparently believes 
that the peacemakers can turn their faces 
away from the unseemly mess of present 
and past conflicts and create world har- 
mony by means of a tour de force of will 
power. And this tendency to oversimplify 
the causes of world tension is the major 
weakness of the book. 

When international anarchy’is charac- 
terized as the primary and sole cause of 
war, the definition of the term becomes 
basic. The author seems to equate inter- 
national anarchy with the absence of world 
government and international co-operation. 
But that merely labors the obvious by 
arguing that international conflict is caused 
by the lack of international co-operation. 
Nothing is gained by ignoring the inter- 
actions of economic and national objec- 
tives or by designating them superficial 
causes of war. It would have been far: 
more fruitful to identify international an- 
archy with-economic imperialism, milita- 
rism and military alliances, chauvinism, and 
trade rivalries as well as with a politically 
planless world. > 

‘It is similarly obvious that war might 
be banished by a universal will to peace. 
But it is the absence of this will to peace 
which must be analyzed and grappled with. 
The will to peace ör lack of it lies deeply 
embedded in the agreements and disagree- 
ments among the nations of the world. 
One cannot isolate the will to create a 
world government from the economic, na- 
tional, and ideological factors which have 
bedeviled efforts at co-operation. To rele- 
gate these causes of conflict to a secondary 
position and then to argue that war is 
caused by the absence of a will to peace is 
to beg the question. 

The reference to the present conflict be- 
tween Russia and the Western world is a 
case in point. Dr. Park asserts that the 
fear of insecurity causes both groups to 
resort to domination, and argues further 
that an effective world security organiza- 
tion would remove the fear of insecurity. 
Of course. But what is it that hampers 
the United Nations from becoming an ef- 
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fective body for ‚world security? Is it the 
sheer absence of the will to co-operate? 

ı We are told that the great powers, “no- 
tably Russia,” refuse to work’ together. 
What then is to be done about. it? True 
to his faith in the will to peace, Dr. Park 
offers fatherly advice to the Russians in 
the form of a speech that, he says, Henry 
Wallace should have made (pp. 243-44). 
If Pravda takes note of this, there is every 
likelihood that Dr. Park will be denounced 
as a warmonger. 

There is no short cut to world peace. 
Economic rivalries, imperialism, militarism, 
chauvinism, and unlimited sovereignty re- 
' main fundamental causes of war. We can 
only hope to cope with these problems 
through the United Nations and gradually, 
painfully to-create the atmosphere for in- 
ternational co-operation. 

OSCAR I. JANOWSKY 

The College of the 

City of New York 


WALLACE, HENRY A. Toward World Peace. 
Pp. 121. New York: Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, 1948. $1.75. 


Henry Wallace is a farmer. He has in- 
creased corn production in America ap- 
preciably by the discovery of hybrid corn. 
As Secretary of Agriculture he promoted 
the program of soil conservation and scien- 
tific agriculture more ‘effectively than most 
occupants of that post in American his- 
tory. It is natural, therefore, that in ad- 
dition to the moral arguments for peace 
which he holds, he should say with greater 
clarity and conviction to us today than 
Herman Goering did to the Germans, 
“You can’t have guns and butter.” 

He has caught glimpses of a world free 
from hunger and the quest of that world, 
so much in our purview during the thirties, 
still haunts him. To read this book helps 
_to remind one how our intellectual and psy- 
chological: climate has changed. He feels 
that instead of our concern for world 
abundance we have turned to quest of 
world power—something entirely different. 

Obviously the power complex cannot be 
discussed today except in terms of the 
United States and the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics. For in these two coun- 
tries are the mid-twentieth-century centers 
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of power. Since there is a common com- 
plaint that in his speeches the author does 
not make clear his position concerning 
U.S.-U.S.S.R. relations, it is important for 
the student who wishes to understand his 


‚position to read this book. 


Wallace believes that instead of allow- 
ing the dismantling of German production 
plants by Russia for reparations and in- 
stead of our feeding Germany, we should 
have let Russia buy what she needed here 
and have restored German nonmilitary pro- 
duction in order to restore more quickly a 
self-sufficient Germany. If, further, this 
policy of intelligent use of our postwar 
production capacity had centered on meet- 
ing needs instead of fighting Communism, 
it would have prevented the growth of 
chaos and want which is the seedbed of 
Communism. He believes that the Tru- 
man Doctrine, backed by heavy rearma- 
ment and centering on “Stop Russia,” can 
lead only to’ war. 

There may be some personal animosity 
in Mr. Wallace’s comments about Presi- 
dent Truman’s policies, but Mr. Wallace is 
not a Communist. He categorically says 
he believes in “progressive capitalism.” He 
sees such a system co-operating with gov- 
ernment “for the public good.” He de- 
plores the iniquitous labor camp and Si- 
berian exile policy of Russia, but feels that 
pressure from a hostile world which has 
caused her to force her way to industriali- 
zation largely in isolation is a major fac- 
tor in driving her to these tragic practices. 

World peace, then, depends on a new 


‘direction for our economy—abundance of 


useful production instead of production 
for war; a new morality; concern to cre- 
ate a new world of values rather than pro- 
tect an old one which primarily seeks se- 
curity ; a new spirit, faith instead of sus- 
picion. 

Little wonder people ‘call Mr. Wallace a 
pleasant dreamer but unrealistic. If he is 
that, it might be a creative exercise for 
wiser minds to take these goals and make 
a national policy based on them. 

CLARENCE E. PICKETT 
‘ Philadelphia, Pa. 


SALTER, ARTHUR. Personality in Politics: 
Studies of Contemporary Statesmen. 
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Pp. 253. New York: The Macmillan 

Company; London: Faber and Faber, 

1948. $3.50. 

The purpose of these sketches and vig- 
nettes is, according to the author, “to 
illustrate the influence of personality from 


memories and impressions of dominant: 


public figures of the first half of this cen- 
tury.” By way of introduction he discusses 
“Personality in History,” and he concludes 
with a brief essay on ‘Personality and 
Power.” Prologue and Epilogue give less 
than might be expected from their titles, 
but the material between repays perusal. 
Sketches are accorded Balfour, Lloyd 
George, Ramsay Macdonald, Neville Cham- 


berlin, Winston Churchill, Haldane, H.-G. 


Wells, Maynard Keynes, Woodrow Wilson, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Benito Mus- 
solini. l 

Four Americans, Dwight Morrow, Ro- 
land Boyden, Jeremiah Smith, Jr., and 
Harry Hopkins are given vignettes. Im- 
pressions are recorded of Clemenceau, 
Poincaré, Briand, Chiang Kai-shek, Madame 
Kung, and T. V. Soong. Since Sir Arthur 
has either worked with or had opportuni- 
ties to observe the actions and policies of 
those of whom he writes, his accounts of 
them meet some of the requirements of 
historical documents. Moreover, his wide 
experiences with men and affairs and his 
high reputation as financier and adminis- 
trator give weight and importance to his 
appraisals of contemporaries. l 

Clues to his attitude toward them are 
provided in subtitles to the sketches. For 
Lloyd George, “Dynamic Imagination”; 
for Churchill, “Magnanimity”; for Wilson, 
“The Inflexible Will”; 
“Courage and Improvisation.” Sir Arthur 
finds much to admire in most of the indi- 
viduals about whom he writes except Mus- 
solini. Churchill and Clemenceau appear 
to be his heroes. Sympathetic toward Wil- 


son, Sir Arthur deplores his inability to - 


compromise. In the concluding paragraph 
in the sketch of Roosevelt, Sir Arthu 
writes : 
“There are spots on the sun. If we will 
know the whole truth, they must not be 
ignored, though it needs darkened and 
strong glasses to perceive them. But what 
are sun-spots to the race of men who draw 


for Roosevelt,, 
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life, and happiness, and strength from the 
radiance of the sun itself?’ These tem- 


` pered words of praise apply to a lesser de- 


gree to several of the men whose character 
and achievements are delineated in this 
little book. The well-balanced and well- 
written judgments will provide pleasure 
and information to readers interested in 
world affairs and the men who have helped 
to shape their course. | 
PAUL KNAPLUND 
The University of Wisconsin 


Stimson, Henry L., and MCcGEORGE 
Bunpy. On Active Service in Peace 
‘and War. Pp. xxii, 698: New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1948. $5.00. 


This volume records the story of almost 
forty years of public service by a distin- 
guished American. ‘The book is neither 
biography nor autobiography in the strict 
sense of those terms. It is not the latter 
because Mr. Bundy did all the writing and 
used the third person throughout. It can- 
not be classified as the former because the 
writer admittedly transferred to paper 
“Mr. Stimson’s actions as he himself un- 
derstands them” with no attempt at evalua- 
tion or interpretation. The collaboration 


of Stimson and Bundy was singularly suc- 


cessful. The feeling that this is Mr. 
Stimson’s story is present in every line. 
At the same time, the style of writing is 
direct, unadorned, completely in keeping 
with the subject matter. 

The first thirty-eight years of Stimson’s 
life—from his birth in New York City in 
1867 until his acceptance in 1905 of an ap- 
pointment by Theodore Roosevelt to be 
United States Attorney for the Southern 
District of New York—are summarized 
very briefly by Mr. Stimson in the intro- 
duction. His second appointment was to 


-the Cabinet of President Taft in the role 


of Secretary of War. The rift between 
Roosevelt and Taft during the campaign 
of 1912 brought real grief to this young 
man who had a deep affection for both 
men. 

The years of World War I found Stim- 
son in uniform. His experiences during 
that period gave him practical knowledge ` 
of the-Army and provided many contacts 
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which stood him in good stead later. 
After the war, Stimson returned to the 
private practice of law for several years. 

In 1926 he was called upon for special 
duty with the State Department. In 1928 
he went to the Philippines as Governor- 
General. The next year he came home to 
take up his duties as Secretary of State in 
Hoover’s Cabinet. He had a difficult time 
trying to handle such complicated problems 
as the war debt question and the Far East- 
ern Crisis. 

Although Stimson differed sharply with 
Franklin D. Roosevelt on New Deal meas- 
ures, their ideas on foreign affairs ran 
along similar lines. When he accepted the 
President’s invitation to become Secretary 
of War in 1940, he was read out of the Re- 
publican Party. The new Secretary had 
little patience with such narrow partisan- 
_ ship in an hour of national peril and ap- 
plied himself at once to the problems of 
his department. 

No reader will regret that fully half of 
this book is given to a discussion of the 
momentous years from 1940.to 1945. Mr. 
Stimson’s calm and judicious comments on 
men and events furnish one of the most 
significant pictures yet to appear of 
America at war. While the Secretary of 
War does not hesitate to speak with candor 
about the men with whom he worked, in- 
cluding his Commander in Chief, there is 
no bitterness to mar the fairness of his 
record. He sheds light on some of the 
critical problems of our day. The fact that 
a man of his character and integrity can 
come to the close of a long public career 
with his faith in America and in her fu- 
ture Intact, should give morale a boost in 
this day of cynicism. 

GEORGE C. OSBORN 

University of Florida 


ROSSITER, CLINTON L. Constitutional Dic- 
tatorship: Crisis Government in the 
Modern Democracies. Pp. ix, 322. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1948. $5.00. 


This volume is devoted to an examina- 
tion of crisis government in democracies. 
' The theme is the analysis of those forms 
of strong government which have been 


of great -catastrophe or crisis. 
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` utilized in emergencies and which may be 


characterized as constitutional dictator- 
ships. Within the pages of this book is 
to be found a consideration of the so- 
called emergency powers and organization 
of the Weimar Republic of Germany, the 
Third French Republic, the governments 
of Great Britain and the United States. 

The plan of the volume is well conceived 
and well executed. Three fundamental 
facts are held to contain ‘the entire ra- 
tionale of constitutional dictatorship. The 
first is the recognition that the democratic, 
constitutional state is essentially designed 
to function under peaceful conditions, and 
may therefore be unequal to the exigencies 
Therefore 
it must likewise be recognized that in such 
times of crisis, a democratic, constitutional 
government must be temporarily altered so 
that it may exert the degree of power 
necessary to resolve the crisis and dispel 
the peril to the state. Three types of 
crises are viewed as entailing the degree of 
peril to the state that is of sufficient 
gravity to warrant the institution of con- 
stitutional dictatorship. These conditions 
are war, rebellion, and economic depres- 
sion. Finally, the entire raison d’étre of 
such a strong government is simply to end 
the crisis. 

The scrutiny of this problem of the con- 
stitutional dictatorship begins with the 
classical dictatorship of the Roman Re- 
public. Ensuing sections deal with crisis 
government or emergency powers in Ger- 
many, France, Great Britain, and the 
United States. Emergency powers of the 
German Reich under Article 48 of the 
Weimar Constitution, the institution of the 
state of siege and so-called decree legisla- 
tion in France, the concept of martial law 
and delegated legislation in Great Britain, 
and the war and emergency powers of the 
American President, are all analyzed com- 
paratively, and interesting conclusions are 
drawn from this dissection of materials. 

Dangers inherent in some types of con- 
stitutional dictatorships are emphatically 
distinguished; difficulties in ‘operational 
devices are just as definitely indicated; 
advantages or effective employments of 


constitutional dictatorship for the benefit 


of the government it displaces are equally 
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demonstrated. A cogent, meaty chapter 
on criteria of constitutional dictatorship 
concludes the work. 
This is an important book. It is impor- 
tant not’only because of its subject matter 
and its clarity of style, but more aptly 
and exceptionally by reason of its organi- 
zation and execution. It does what it 
proposes to do—deal with a basic problem 
basically. Dr. Rossiter is to be congratu- 
lated upon this accomplishment. 
CHARLES W. SHULL 
Wayne University 


Hasxins, GEORGE L. The Growth of Eng- 
lish Representative Government. Pp. xi, 
131. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1948. $2.00. 


In the twenty-eight years since the late 
Professor Pollard published his stimulat- 
ing essay, The Evolution of Parliament, 
much highly specialized work has appeared 
on the origins and development of Parlia- 
ment, especially in the thirteenth, four- 


teenth, and sixteenth centuries.- Though 


finality is still not in sight, an attempt at 
synthesis is highly necessary, whether to 
report how much Pollard’s iconoclasm has 
altered the massive structure built by 
Stubbs, or to reveal what ground has been 
consolidated and where the next attacks 
must be made. The task, though difficult, 
is not insuperable; the work to be digested 
is manageable though bulky, and the prime 
requirements for the synthesis are sound 
historical judgment and sure knowledge of 
the late medieval background—not only 


constitutional, but also legal, political, so- ` 


cial, economic, and even personal. For this 
reason students of Parliamentary history 
have long hoped for such a synthesis from 
such an authority as Professor A. E. White, 
Mr. Galliard Lapsley, Professor Helen 
Carn, or Mr. J. G. Edwards; and in de- 
fault’ of this, Professor Haskins’ attempt 
necessarily rouses great interest. His plan 
is bold: his six Lowell lectures, delivered 
at Boston in 1939, provide a slender sketch 
outlining Parliamentary developments from 
1200 to 1642. Unfortunately the attempt 
cannot be called successful—not because 
his main contentions on the development 
of Parliament differ seriously from the con- 
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clusions which are now current doctrine 
among .medieval specialists on both sides 
of the Atlantic, but because innumerable 
points of detail, and often significant de- 
tail, made by Professor Haskins in support 
of his arguments or in adding color to his 
descriptions will provoke sharp criticism 
and disbelief. 

The publishers say that Professor Has- 
kins, at twenty-three, was the youngest 
Lowell lecturer hitherto; this fact explains 
his failure. He lacks the close familiarity 
with the background, persons, and events 
of this long and crowded period necessary 
for handling his material with sure under- 
standing and knowledge, and he appears 
unacquainted with much that has been 
written on the subject itself: his book con- 
sequently bristles with factual inaccuracies 
and faulty interpretation. For example, he 
says that in the reform movement of 1258 
“the great figures are laymen like. Hugh 
Bigod, Henry of Wingham, Philip Lovel 
and Simon de Montfort” (p. 42): actually 


‚Henry was Chancellor, Dean of St. Mar- 


tin’s, and soon Bishop of London; and 
Lovel, the Treasurer, was a clerk; and 
neither of these men was a baron or a re- 
former. Again, it is startling to read (p. 
9) that a baron who absents himself from 
Parliament -in 1305 will be distrained to 
pay a fine to the King. With one or more 
such elementary errors to almost every 
page, the book is safe only in the hands of 
those who do not need it. 
R. F. TREHARNE 

- University of London 

á 4 
VANDENBOSCH, AMRY, and SAMUEL J. EL- 
_ DERSVELD. Government of the Nether- 

lands. Pp. 150. Lexington, Kentucky: 

Bureau of Government Research, Uni- 

versity of Kentucky, 1947. 75 cts., 


This very useful ‘work contains ten chap- 
ters, of which Dr, Eldersveld composed the 
ninth. They cover respectively the fol-, 
lowing topics: the Constitution, the mon- 
archy, the Council of State, the States- 
General, the ministry, the judiciary, for- 
mulation and control of foreign policy, 
provincial and municipal government, 
trends in government and politics since 
liberation, and political reconstruction of 
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the Empire. Since little literature in Eng- 
lish is available on these subjects, the au- 
thors have rendered a valuable service to 
American and British students. Professor 
Vandenbosch. had previously made an ex- 
cellent reputation in the Netherlands with 
his admirable book on the Dutch East In- 
dies. The present work is equally good. 
It contains a complete copy of the lengthy 
Constitution in English translation, besides 
the English text of the Dutch-Indonesian 
agreement of November 15, 1946. There 
are copious footnotes, but in many cases 
the spelling of Dutch words is so poor 
that the reader must wonder if perhaps 
the authors did not have a chance to see 
the proof sheets. 

It is interesting to note that the Dutch 
Constitution, unlike ours, is not amended 
by having amendments added at the end of 
the original document but by alterations in 
the body of the text, which consists in 206 
articles, plus 3 additional articles, provided 
in the year 1938. Another remarkable fea- 


ture in the Dutch systerh of government is . 


the manner in which the First Chamber in 
‘ the Parliament is elected by the Provincial 
Estates, that is, the legislative bodies of 
the eleven provinces. 
called the Second Chamber, resembles the 
British House of Commons in that it re- 
flects the wishes of the people directly and 
efficiently. The Dutch cabinet system has 
peculiar features, including the practice, 
not required by the Constitution, of not 
permitting members of the Parliament to 
function as ministers in the Cabinet. 

The last chapter contains a very fair 
treatment of the complicated situation in 
“ Indonesia. Vandenbosch recognizes the va- 
lidity of certain claims by Indonesian lead- 
ers, whereas a number of Dutch experts, 
both in Europe and in Asia, have shown a 
reluctance to meet the nationalists more 
than a minute part of the way. It should 
: be noted, however, that numerous Ameri- 
. can Journalists have been too hasty in their 
’ condemnation of leading Dutch diplomats, 
who were well aware of chaotic conditions 
resulting from the use of military and po- 
litical weapons by irresponsible Indonesian 
leaders. l 

ALBERT HYMA 
University of Michigan 


The lower house, - 
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HeınıG, Kurt. Das Budget. First install- 
ment. Pp. 160. Tübingen, Germany: 
Verlag J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
1948. RM. 8. 


This is the first installment of a com- 
prehensive treatment of government budg- 
ets which is intended to be published in 
two large-sized volumes. ‘The present in- 
stallment does not yet offer a sufficient 
basis for a critical appraisal. But it does 
indicate the basic approach and the scope 
of the work. 

The author was a member of the budget 
committee of the German Reichstag until 
1933 and has lived in Sweden in recent 
years. The emphasis in his work is on the 
constitutional and political controls of gov- 
ernment accounts. He presents a colorful 
historical picture of budget and auditing 
procedures as they developed with the 
emergence of the democratic state. Most 
valuable is the description of the change 
and decay of budget procedures in dic- 
tatorial regimes. ‘The treatment appears 


‘to exclude the budgets of local government 
‚units, 


The constitutional and political aspects 
of budget formulation and budget execu- 
tion are emphasized in this first install- 
ment. It remains to be seen whether later 
chapters will do equal justice to the eco- 
nomic aspects. 

This book was written in a period which 
saw the complete failure of many dicta- 
torial regimes to live up even to the most 
fundamental principles of budgeting. Un- 
der the influence of this experience, the au- 
thor stresses the need for an uncompro- 
mising adherence to the principles which 
had been developed as tools of parlia- 
mentary control over the centuries. I 
hope that in dealing with details he will 
also discuss needed modifications of and 
additions to the traditional principles of 
budgeting. This installment promises that 
the work will offer a unique treasure of . 
historical and international comparative 
facts, 

Everyone familiar with present difficul- 
ties in the paper supply and printing in 
Germany will appreciate the good job that 
the publisher has done. 

GERHARD COLM 

Washington, D. C. 
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Rosson, WILLIAM A. The Development 
of Local Government. Third Edition. 
Pp. 376. London: George Allen & Un- 
win Ltd., 1948. 18 s.: 


This book is an enlarged and revised 
second edition of a work first published in 
1931. Unfortunately, the complete text is 
not rewritten, but essential revisions have 
been made. Recent developments in local 
government are covered, moreover, by a 
brilliant Prologue entitled “Local Govern- 
ment in Crisis.” This method of revision 
is frequently unsatisfactory. Occasionally 
the comments in the Prologue appear to be 
barking at those in the text, and often ex- 
amples and illustrations are dated. 

Most readers will find that the Prologue 
is the most stimulating part of the book. 
Dr. Robson is alarmed at the tendency to 
reduce the number of local functions. 
Citing chapter and verse, he points out 
that highways, utilities, welfare, etc. have 
become increasingly the concern of na- 
tional ministries. The reasons for cen- 
tralization are evident—the obsolete ma- 
chinery of local government and the small 
size of the unit. In 1931 Dr. Robson 
thought the solution .was in the utilization 
of joint local boards, but now he espouses 
with warmth the case for regional authori- 


ties. The structure of local government is . 


discussed in Part I. The irrationality of 
the local -unit is noted again--this time 
with much supporting data. The conflict 
between the county and the county borough 
ig examined, and the possibilities of joint 
action assessed. This approach appears 
dated, however, since in the Prologue Dr. 
Robson champions the case for regional- 
ism. 


In Part II, “The Functions of Local Au- 


thorities,” there is an interesting treatment 


of the doctrine of ultra vires and a cogent _ 


plea that local authority be extended to in- 
clude any function not specifically re- 
served by Parliament to the central gov- 
ernment. For example, the handling of 
milk, the distribution of coal, and the en- 
richment of one’s cultural life are proper 
municipal functions. Part III deals with 
the public service in local government and 
Part IV with the district auditor, an inter- 
esting case study in the dangers of cen- 
tralization. 
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This book is packed with facts but, nev- 
ertheless, it carries a clear and important 
message. It will be read primarily by stu- 
dents and practitioners of local govern- 
ment in England and the United States, 
and it will be profitable to both groups be- 
cause the problems in the two countries are 
Strikingly similar. Centralization, region- 
alism, and the urgent need for structural 
reorganization are as vigorously debated by 
us as by the English. Above all this book 
should be read with fundamentals in mind. 
It is evident that the English have been no 
more successful than we in determining the 
eventual future of local government. No 
program of reorganization can be final, 
but failure to define the functions of local 
government, to reorganize its antiquated 
structure, and to endow it with the neces-. 
sary legal and financial powers will simply 
perpetuate “local government in crisis.” 

LAWRENCE PELLETIER 

Bowdoin College i 


Door, LEONARD W. Public Opinion and 
- Propaganda. Pp. vii, 600. New York: 
Henry Holt.and Company, 1948. $5.00. 


The national war agencies were the cen- 
ter for research development in public 
opinion and propaganda, much of which is 
unfortunately lost in the minds of indi- 
viduals or in dead government files. Doob, 
one of the participants, gives us the bene- 
fit of his wartime propaganda experience 
in this text, and this alone makes it a 
worthwhile addition to our literature. 

The early chapters and the concluding 
chapter provide an excellent theoretical 
basis for the discussion of methods. Too 
many texts in public opinion research are 
content with a mere report of prevailing 
practices. Doob is critical and systematic. 
His major contribution is to emphasize 
that sound methods require first of all a 
theoretical framework. Starting from a 
discussion of individual and social behav- 
ior, attitude is elaborated as the psycho- 
logical concept underlying public opinion. 
Such questions as the following are then 
posed: Which group holds the attitudes? 
What issues are involved? ‘Are the atti- 
tudes latent or actual, enduring or mo- 
mentary? Such determinants of attitudes 
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as contemporary events, enduring cultural 
patterns, and factors of social structure are 
described. Attitudes are also character- 
ized in terms of such psychodynamics as 
rationalization and projection. x 

This is followed by a critical treatment 
of current methods in opinion research, 
revealing many inadequacies. Propaganda 
is treated systematically starting with an 
analysis of the propagandist, proceeding to 
principles of content analysis, then to ex- 
-posure to and perception of propaganda. 
Finally, the relation between exposure and 
- changes in attitudes or conduct is de- 
scribed. 

While the discussion is detailed and 
critical, the book misses its full potentiali- 
ties in the section on public opinion method 
by being hitched too closely to standard 
practices. Doob had the opportunity to 
make a really powerful contribution if the 
theoretical section had only been matched 
by a correspondingly select discussion of 
improved methods, which are slowly being 
established. The central aspect of public 
opinion methods is not the .detail of sam- 
pling or interviewing, but the experimental 
‘design of a project, in which just such a 
background of theory as Doob proposes is 
always the basis for planning any concrete 
survey. Yet, this is omitted. Similarly, 
the use of interlocking complex question- 
naires as the basis for getting at the struc- 
` ture of attitudes, their intensity, and their 
origins is hardly expanded. Doob makes 
the point that the social group which holds 
an attitude must be identified; yet the 
corollary sampling problem is hardly. men- 
tioned, deciding which population is most 
relevant to sample. The reader is led to 
feel that the total United States popula- 
tion is generally sampled, whereas, in ac- 
tual practice, many surveys achieve care- 
ful description of the attitudes of social 
groups by sampling specialized populations. 

No one has yet written the guide that is 
needed to train students in the. methods 
for solving fundamental questions about 
public opinion. Doob has done part of 
the job admirably. 

HERBERT HYMAN 

New York City 


into the development of his ideas. 
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PUNER, HELEN WALKER. Freud: His Life 
and His Mind. Pp. 360. New York: 
Howell, Soskin, 1947. $4.00. 

In this well-written biography the au- 
thor endeavors to introduce the reader 
into the history of Freud’s life as well as 
The 
book is based upon a thorough study of 
Freud’s writings, including his autobiog- 


raphy and his History of the Psychoana- 


lytic Movement and on numerous. books 
and articles on Freud. There has not beer. 
much drama in Freud’s external life ex- 
cept for the tragic expulsion of the eighty- 
two-year-old man from his home in Vienna 
when the Nazis came to power in Austria 
in 1938. Nevertheless, the biography makes 
exciting reading. It is the step-by-step de- 
velopment of psychoanalysis as a science 
and of a therapeutic method which filled 
Freud’s life. He had hardly any impor- 
tant interests outside of his work. Impres- 
sions from fields such as literature and art, 
history and anthropology immediately be- 
came integrated into his main interest: 
psychoanalysis. 

The biography deals particularly with 
Freud, the Jew. He is quoted as saying 
that “at an early age he was made fa- 
miliar with the fate of being. in the op- 
position and being put under the ban of 
the ‘compact majority.” The foundations 
were thus laid for a certain degree of in- 
dependence of judgment.” Freud, though 
he was never a religious man or a Jewish 
nationalist in any sense, remained con- 
scious of his being Jewish throughout his 
life. Puner feels that he “made his Jew- 
ishness, the cause of his vulnerability and 
isolation, into a strength.” 

Where the author explains the develop- 
ment of. Freud’s ideas, her presentation is 


. simple and lucid. We gain a picture of 


one of Freud’s greatest qualities as a scien- 
tist: his constructive self-criticism. In de- 
veloping the theory of psychoanalysis as 
well as its therapeutic method Freud has 
always been able to give up or to moderate 
what did not stand his own criticism and 
to attempt to replace it by new working 
hypotheses and techniques. Puner, how- 
ever, thinks that Freud was less able to 
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accept criticism from the outside, particu- 
‘larly from some of his followers. He in- 
sisted on obedient followership and could 
not tolerate any contradiction. 

Puner’s book will be welcome to all 
those who wish to be informed on. the sub- 
ject matter of psychoanalysis in a thorough 
and yet not too comprehensive manner. 
Unfortunately, however, some reservations 
have to be made: The author has been 
rather uncritical in her use of some doubt- 
ful sources of information such as very 
personal articles on encounters with Freud 
including: reports of some of his patients. 


Her interpretations on connections between 


Freud’s private life and his work are based 
on insufficient evidence. Some. caution, 
therefore, is necessary in evaluating the 
psychological interpretations in her book. 
Fritz SCHMIDL 
Seattle, Washington 


Lewin, Kurt. Resolving Social Conflicts. 
Pp. xviii, 230. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1948. . $3.50. 


This is the first of two collections of 
essays by Lewin edited by Mrs. Gertrud 
Weiss Lewin for the Research Center for 
Group Dynamics of the University of 
Michigan. It contains thirteen papers 
written between 1935 and 1946 and an 
enthusiastic Foreword by G. W. Allport. 
Part I, “Problems of Changing Culture,” 
after contrasting the United States and 


Germany, proposes certain theoretical prin- ' 


ciples and practical techniques to be used 
in effecting a more democratic orientation 
of German culture. Part II, “Conflicts in 
Face-to-Face Groups,” refocuses on the 


problems of change in small face-to-face 


groups—-marriage and the factory—and in- 
cludes the by now famous experiment on 
democratic versus autocratic organization 
of children in mask-making groups. Part 
III, “Inter-Group Conflicts and Group Be- 
longingnesses,” deals with the problems of 
minority groups, especially Jews. 

One of the most interesting things about, 
this book is the refreshing recognition, 
even insistence, that science can be used 
in defense of one’s own value system and 
still be scientific. Lewin, who had seen 
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science used in behalf’ of a hateful ide- 
ology in Germany, shows no hesitation at 
the thought of putting science to work for 
an ideology he values—democracy. To 
many sociologists nurtured in the nine- 
teenth century--German—historical tradi- 
tion that science was concerned only with 
the facts as they were, that science could 


. not take sides, that it merely recorded 


what happened, the idea that science can 
actually be used for one or another side in 
a conflict is an anathema. The social psy- 
chologists have no such scruples. In 1936 
they organized to put their science at the 
service of mankind. One need be no less 
scientific in trying to implement the values 
of his culture than in any other scientific 
pursuit. Lewin was outstanding in his in- 
sistence on what he calls action research, 
including laboratory and field experiments 
in social change, which would be no less 
scientific for leading to concrete results in 
community life. 

Lewin’s concept of conflict (nowhere de- 
fined) seems superficial. He gives lip serv- 
ice to the fundamental importance of power 
relationships, but takes little cognizance of 
them in actual practice. Perhaps it is im- 
possible to do so in any kind of controlled 
experiment. Nor does he give adequate 
recognition to the rock bottom of conflict 
—the existence of mutually incompatible 
goals, interests, and values. He implies, 
although he does not state specifically, that 
it is possible to resolve all social conflicts. 
He. skirts, without probing, the tremendous 
problem of the role of coercion in a de- 
mocräcy. 

Lewin apologizes to the sociologists for 
invading the realm of group phenomena. 
No apologies are needed. If anything, so- 
ciologists ought to apologize to the other 
social scientists for their comparative neg- 


lect of such basic phenomena as competi- 


tion and conflict. Their absorption in the 
nature of culture, of class, of disorganiza- 
tion and similar phenomena has distracted 
them from thoroughgoing analyses of these 
fundamental processes. Perhaps this need- 
ling by Lewin may call them back to re- 
search in the dynamics of conflict. 
Jessie BERNARD 
The Pennsylvania State College 
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Herskovits, MELVILLE J. Man and His 
Works: The Science of Cultural An- 
thropology. Pp. xviii, 678, xxxvii; 66 
text figs., 18 plts. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1948. Text, $5.00; Trade, $6.50. 
Dr. Herskovits, professor of anthro- 

pology at Northwestern University, has 

produced a long overdue summary of con- 


temporary anthropology. When compared . 


with the first edition of Kroeber’s Anthro- 
pology which was a standard twenty years 
ago, this volume becomes a measure of the 
very considerable theoretic and descrip- 
tive development in the field. In the in- 
tervening period, linguistics, physical an- 
thropology, New World archeology, pre- 
history, and the knowledge of certain areas 
have expanded and specialized to such an 
extent that within the compass of one vol- 
ume many of these fields can be touched 
upon only lightly. A generation or two 
ago the results and the techniques of these 
fields were to some extent part of every 
graduate student’s working equipment. This 
is, unfortunately, rarely the case today, 
and in writing Man and His Works Dr. 
Herskovits is forced to concentrate pri- 
marily on cultural anthropology. How- 
ever, other phases are highlighted and their 
implications for cultural anthropology skill- 
fully interwoven in general theoretical sec- 
tions. Even within his selected limits Dr. 
Herskovits is able only to resume concepts 
which twenty years ago were still forma- 
tive. The concepts of pattern, integration, 
and acculturation have been greatly ex 
panded. Questions of cultural impact on 
personality were only beginning to be ade- 
` quately phrased twenty years ago. A stu- 
dent who is interested in particular topics 
will want to read specialized publications 
which the author lists under various head- 
ings at the end of the book. 


This intensive and extensive growth in. 


the field of anthropology has made it 
aware for some time of its intimate rela- 
tionship to other social sciences and more 
recently, with the humanities. In turn, 
anthropology has been widely recognized 
and ‘perhaps oversold by nonprofessional 
enthusiasts who seek ready-made answers. 
Dr. Herskovits’ book should chasten these 
enthusiasts and at the same time serve as 
a valuable guide to more temperate in- 
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quirers. It can also serve as a much 
needed text in departments of anthro- 
pology. The author has discussed pains- 
takingly and lucidly ideas which many an- 
thropologists take so much for granted that 
they seldom explain. At the same time, 
many theoretic enthusiasms which anthro- 
pology has engendered in its professionals 
are evaluated with unusual impartiality. 
This impartiality is also evinced by a fif- 
teen-page bibliography in which only a 
few prolific authors are represented by 
more than two or three entries. In ad- 
dition to catholic impartiality, Dr. Hers- 
kovits has achieved many minor contribu- 
tions to theory by his willingness to think 
synoptically. For example, his term “en- 
culturation” and its relation to conserva- 
tism and change are obvious only because 
he has stated them. Such contributions 
should be of particular interest to his col- 
leagues. 

In addition this book is written with a 
minimum of jargon and a wealth of illus- 
trations. That many of the illustrations 
are drawn from one of Dr. Herskovits’ 
own field, African ethnography, is a useful 
corrective to the neglect, that area has suf- 
fered in the United States. 

It is a particular pleasure to be able 
to pay tribute to Dr. Herskovits’ mature 
evaluation of the whole field of anthro- 
pology since his own considerable contribu- 
tions to particular aspects of the discipline 
have not always been free of wholesome 
challenge. 

Cora Du Bors 

Washington, D. C. l 


VAUGHAN, WAYLAND F. Social Psychol- 
ogy: The Science and the Art of Living 
Together. Pp. xvii, 956. New York: 
The Odyssey Press, 1948. $5.00. 


This big book, written as a text for un- 
dergraduate courses in social psychology, 
has much to commend it: its style is read- 
able.and clear; it is richly packed with ex- 
amples and illustrations chosen from the 
everyday social scene; it is a fearless book, 
dealing straightforwardly with crucial con- 
temporary social issues. i 

Running through the volume are, two 
basic themes: (1) that social psychology is 
not only a.science but an art by which the 
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quality of human social relationships may 
be improved, and (2) that the values which 
would have the greatest meliorative effect 
on modern man are those generally. called 
“liberal” or, “progressive.” In line with 
these basic points of view, Professor 
Vaughan insists that social psychology must 
attend especially to values and must evalu- 
ate these values with an eye toward social 
betterment. 

With all sympathy for the vigorous and 
gentle humanitarianism animating these 
pages, it would seem that Dr. Vaughan, in 
failing to think through more clearly the 
problem of value and the social scientist’s 
relationship to it, has made a serious blun- 
der that blunts his book’s effectiveness and 
dulls its utility. 

One of the primary jobs of the scientist, 
whether in the natural or behavioral areas, 
is to explain phenomena. This he does 
by reference to antecedent conditions and 
the laws or principles stating relationships 
among his observables. This is true both 
when he attempts to predict the sequelae 
of some event and when’he attempts to 
rationalize post hoc the event’s occurrence. 

Within such a framework, the problem 
of value may be one of the social scien- 
tist’s legitimate and most important con- 
cerns. But it is vital that values be rec- 
ognized simply as the objects of an or- 
ganism’s choice; values have no existence 
apart from valuatıng behavior. Such be- 
havior is as rightful a subject for psycho- 
logical investigation as the behavior of a 
rat in a maze. Within the framework of 
science it is perfectly possible to approxi- 
mate, at least, an explanation of various 
valuations in terms of their antecedent con- 
ditions and the general principles or laws 
of the behavioral sciences and to make 
predictions within statable margins of error 
about their consequences. 

Making his predictions open to the pub- 
lic, not legislating to it, is the scientist’s 
task. In the democracy which Professor 
Vaughan ably endorses, people in general, 
scientists among them, ultimately make 
their own legislation, and scientists work 
on their problems in applied science largely 
at the citizenry’s behest. 


By forgetting his function as a scientist, ` 


Dr. Vaughan has written a needlessly dis- 
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putatious book which does not add much 
to our understanding of how our current 
social plight arose. Social Psychology is a 
mine of interesting information and whole- 
some argument that should provoke stu- 
dent enthusiasm for the matter of the so- 
cial sciences. But the hard-won power of 
social science qua science, a tool for the 
explanation of behavior, will have to be 
elucidated by instructors who adopt the 
text for its richness of down-to-earth illus- 
tration and relevant example. 
EDWARD JOSEPH SHOBEN, JR. 
State University of Iowa 


SMITH, T. Lynn. Population Analysis. 
- Pp. xiii, 421., New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1948. $4.50. 


This is not, as the title might seem to 
suggest, a treatise on analytical methods 
of population study, but a description of 
American population, with occasional side 
lights on population trends in other parts 
of the world. There are five parts dealing 
with distribution, composition, vital proc- 
esses, migration, and growth. There is a 
“Conclusion” of three pages! 

Like other textbooks, this one has its 
strong and its weak points. It is distinctly 
competent on-the technical level. It is 
frequently ingenious both in analytical 
method and in chart making. It has in- 
dexes; also recommended readings and 
questions for each chapter. The author 
has dug out a number of interesting bits 
of history relating to United States cen- 
suses. If used as a working manual and 
compendium it will do much to promote 
sound population study in our colleges and 
universities. 

The claim “to summarize what is known 
about the subject” is exaggerated. There 
is only the briefest reference to eugenic 
implications (pp. 364-68). and none what- 
ever to the changing man-land ratio, or 


‘Malthusianism. The text sticks so close 


to the statistical data throughout that there 
is a minimum of interpretative discussion. 
There is an excessive use of maps with 
circles and globes to show distribution. 
Most of these convey only general impres- 
sions since circles differ as the square of 
their radii and globes by the cubes. In 
some cases no scale is given; in others 
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where adjoining maps should be used for 
comparisons the scales are different. Two 
_. charts (6 and 126) give the impression of 
_ being tri-dimensional; they are doubtful 
improvements on other methods of pictur- 
ing the same data.’ Moreover, Figure 126 
is nearly superfluous, as the same data ap- 
pear on the opposite page in much better 
form. 

Some statements also are questionable. 
The generalizations (p. 96) on the effect 
of war on the birth rate should have taken 
account of World War II. 
rise in the Japanese birth rate (p. 99) is 
questionable. ‘The criticism of Willcox’s 
theory of the rural-urban distribution of 
immigrants does not take-account of the 
changing settlement of the country; cer- 
_tainly Willcox cannot be proven wrong by 
citing 1940 census data. 
not suggest excessive Italian emigration at 
the ages of 15-19, but like Figure 47 re- 
‘calls the low birth rate during the First 
World War. The statements on pages 161 
and 163 as to the extent of education in 
relation to rural or urban residence seem 
flatly contradictory so far as they relate to 
the section north of the Ohio and east of 
the Mississippi. Data on the labor force 
(p. 165) are hopelessly antiquated. The 
author missed one step in our immigration 
legislation and thus gives the wrong quotas 
(p. 312); he also fails to note the changed 
status of the Chinese (p. 313). 

This book raises interesting questions in 
one’s mind. as to what one should expect of 
a text in this field. There are at least three 
different aspects of population study: (1) 
methods of analysis, (2) factual data, and 
(3) social, political, and economic signifi- 
cance. Smith’s work almost completely 
ignores the third; it limits its treatment of 
the first to what is essential to the pres- 
entation of factual data relating: to this 
country. Competent as it is within its 


narrow field, both its interest and its value’ 


as a text would have benefited by much 
greater attention to the third aspect. 
FRANK H. HANKINS 
Northampton, Mass. 
The Administrative 


- Warpno, Dwicur. 


State: A Study of the Political Theory | 


of American Public Administration. Pp. 


The alleged . 


Figure 53 does, 
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- vii, 227.. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1948. $3.25. 


Perhaps a more accurate title for this 
book would be “Political Theories Exhib- 
ited by American Writers on. Public Ad- 
ministration.” Professor Waldo has pains- 
takingly canvassed the views of all repu- 
table authors in the field of governmental 
administration and has identified their 
theories of society and the state as set 
forth in their writings. He begins with 
the pioneers, Woodrow Wilson and F. J. 
Goodnow, and -continues the survey down 
to the year of publication. He has read 
widely and with fine discrimination. 

To avoid the encyclopedic monotony of 
quoting one author after another, out of 
context, Professor Waldo clusters his ex- 
cerpts around a half dozen general ideas 
(for example, centralization vs. decentrali- 
zation) and reveals the degree of agree- 
ment or disagreement found in his repre- 
sentative writers. Thus, he purports to 
find that authorities on administration are 
not interested merely in carrying out poli- 
cies, but that they believe firmly in a 
“good life.” Another generalization is that 
the widely accepted dichotomy of govern- 
ment into policy and administration has 
been repudiated. Public administration is 
positive, tough-minded, pragmatic, and 
“stands in the same relation to the execu- 
tive branch as Utilitarianism to the legis- 
lative and legal realism to the judicial.’ 
There should be a special class of adminis- 
trators, pertinently trained. Government 
in the United States is not divided intc 
two branches as Goodnow had seen it, nor 
into three, as our conventional constitu- 
tional lawyers tell us, nor yet into five, as 
Willoughby pictured it. It consists of one 
branch; government, as the chemists would 
say, is a compound, not a mixture. Pro- -` 
fessor Waldo gives the impression that 
most writers on administration lean toward 
greater centralization, but there are many 
quotations on the other side. He concludes 
that American scholars have made only the 
barest beginning in the direction of dis- 
covering principles of public administration. 
Also, it seems that the. pursuit of a scien- 
tific method has been compromised by an 
insistence upon social and ethical values . 
and by an accompanying failure to define 
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them. It also appears that all of our 
writers are in favor of economy and effi- 
ciency but that no one knows what either 
economy or efficiency is; and the discus- 
sion on this point introduces the inevitable 
inquiry into whether administrative ends 
are separable from administrative means. 
There is not much that either the author 
or the reader can conclude from a study 
of this kind, except perhaps that theories 


concerning the reason-for-being of the state 


held by writers in the field of public ad- 
ministration are no more likely to be con- 
sonant than those subscribed to by any 
other group of specialists—for example, by 
authorities on public finance. Professor 
Waldo’s ‘exercise was a good Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, and his expansion of it into this 
little volume will be a great help to be- 
ginners in the field of public administra- 
tion, but the reader should be warned that 
it does not develop or carry forward any 
thought of its own. It does not pretend 
to. The author carries out creditably the 
task he set for himself in his preface. 
JAMES C. CHARLESWORTH 
University of Pennsylvania 


Sward, KEITH. The Legend of Henry 
Ford. Pp. viii, 550. New York: Rine- 
hart and Company, 1948. $5.00. 


The reader who picks up this book ex- 
pecting it to be a biography of the indus- 
trialist will be disappointed. Mr. Sward 
is a psychologist and psychotherapist. His 
aim in this volume is to present a study 
in social psychology on the topic “Ford 
and the American Dream.” As he pro- 
ceeded with his research he discovered 
that in addition -to securing the facts about 
the life of Ford he had to deal with a 
great mass of legendary material which 
had developed ‘through the years. He be- 
came more interested in the legend than 
he was in the man. 

The Legend of Henry Ford is absorbing 
and interesting. The reader wonders as he 
advances from one page to the next what 
new evidence of villiany against the sub- 
ject will be presented. In fact, the book 
might better be called, “Debunking the 
Henry Ford Legend.” Practically every- 
thing in the book discredits the auto manu- 
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facturer. At the end, the author sum- 
marizes his case by saying that Ford 
“richly deserved his rank as a giant of the 
machine age, and yet was so unworthy of 
his reputation as a respecter of men... . 
The mechanical genius of Detroit had cut 
a sorry figure in the social history of his 
age.” 

Careful research went into the prepara- 
tion of this study. Unfortunately, the foot- 
notes are placed at the back of the book 


and the reader is compelled constantly to 


turn to the references that document the 
narrative. There is an extensive bibliog- 
raphy and a carefully compiled index. Al- 
together this is an important contribution 
to an understanding of Ford and his era, 
but there is still need for an objective 
scientific biography which will present and 
evaluate all sides of Ford’s complex, some- 


` times contradictory, personality. 


; GEORGE C. OSBORN 
University of Florida 


Wuire, Leonard D. The Federalists: A 
Study in Administrative History. Pp. 
xiii, 538. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1948. $6.00. 


The principal virtue of this book lies in 
its novel approach to the Federalist era 
and in the resultant mine of information 
about administrative practices and theories 
under Washington and Adams. Most stud- 
ies of the period have been concerned 
mainly with party battles and constitu- 
tional problems, the main stuff ‘out of 
which historians from Bancroft and Hild- 
reth through Channing to Bowers have 
composed their narratives. The technical 
aspects of Federalist administrative or- 
ganization have hitherto received little 
attention. l 

The best chapters in The Federalists are 


‘those dealing with the organization and 


operation of the various executive depart- 
ments established between 1789 and 1801. 
Thus we learn that the attorney-general 
was hardly a cabinet: officer, but rather 
merely a private attorney retained by the 
Government, which he regarded as but 
one of his many clients. The State De- 
partment was a hodgepodge of minor ex- 
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ecutive functions, including among others 
the foreign and consular service, patents, 
copyrights, supervision of the mint, census 
taking, land patents, passports, and the 
protection of American seamen abroad. 
Most governmental employees worked for 
the Treasury; in 1790 these numbered 
some 70 persons; by 1801 they totaled 
above 1,600; in addition the post office, 
also under Treasury supervision, employed 
some 800 deputies. War was a “difficult 
and unpopular” 


McHenry and by obsolete administrative 
practices. 

There are illuminating observations on 
contemporary administrative theory. Ham- 
ilton, it appears, reiterated the principle of 
executive co-ordination and co-operation— 
the “rule of common concert.” 
on the other hand, “asserted his devotion 
to the rule of noninterférence of one de- 
partment with another.” In part, the fa- 
mous feud between these two men was a 
conflict of administrative theory. 

The principal defects of the work are 
two: a certain weakness in relating admin- 
istrative practice to constitutional theory, 
and a tendency to analyze administrative 


_ problems ¿n vacuo, without regard to con- 


temporary political and economic issues. 
For example, there is some confusion over 
Hamilton’s status as a “prime minister”; 
on one occasion Professor White states 
categorically that Washington always re- 
garded his ministers as mere administra- 
tive subordinates; elsewhere he concedes 
that Hamilton for a time became virtually 
a prime minister in control of both legis- 
lative and administrative policy. Again, 
the statement that “during the Federalist 
period the potential competition between 
state and federal governments . . . failed 
to materialize ...” would certainly have 
astonished the authors of the Virginia and 
Kentucky resolutions as much as it does a 
historian today. Finally, the appraisal of 
Federalist administrative ‘techniques with- 
out regard to their economic and social 
significance somehow has a “bare-bones” 
quality about it which deprives the Fed- 


‚eralist era of flesh-and-blood reality. 


ALFRED H.. KELLY 
Wayne University 


department hampered by- 
the incompetence of Secretaries Knox and | 


Jefierson,,. 
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COTTRELL, LEONARD $., JR, and SYLVIA 
EBERHART. American Opinion on World 
Afairs in the Atomic Age. Pp. xxi, 152. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1948. $2.50. 


This is a summary interpretation of a 
report published by Cornell University in 
April 1947 entitled Public Reaction to the 
Atomic Bomb and World Affairs which 


‘was, in turn, based on public opinion sur- 


veys sponsored by the Committee on So- 
cial Aspects of Atomic Energy of the So- 
cial Science Research Council. The en- 
tire project was financed by grants of 
$23,875 each from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion and the Rockefeller Foundation, and 
administered by a committee consisting of 
Professor Cottrell, chairman, and Hadley 
Cantril, Pendleton Herring, and Rensis 
Likert. Extensive and intensive surveys 
were made before and after the Bikini 
bombing experiment in the summer of 
1946. In addition to the text itself (60 
pages) this volume contains a Foreword 
by Frederick Osborn, Deputy United States 
Representative on the United Nations 
Atomic Energy. Commission, and two’ de- 
tailed appendices containing illustrative in- 
terviews and tables. 

The results of the surveys are not alto- 
gether surprising. ‘They reveal public in- 
difference, widespread ignorance, inconsist- 
ent thinking, a failure on the part of the 
masses to understand what their leaders 
are doing, and blindness to the social and 
political implications. of the atomic bomb. 
The average person has never heard of 
uranium and plutonium; cannot tell what 
the objectives of the United Nations are; 
knows next to nothing about the Baruch 
report; does not want the United States to 
give up its bomb secrets; and questions 
the advisability of British loans. 

The authors of this summary report 
make several penetrating observations. In 
the first place they conclude that “al- 
though the public is” convinced that the 
bomb is a weapon of almost unbelievable 
destructiveness, it does not realize the im- 
plications of its existence for the world . 
community.” Secondly; the people as a 
whole are not particularly apprehensive 
about the bomb, although they are very 
pessimistic concerning the prospects of 
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peace. “There is a great psychological dis- 
tance between the people and the world 
issues that concern their government.” 


The prevailing attitude seems to be “Let 


the government worry.” Finally, and per- 


. haps of greatest interest, is the finding 


that reactions to proposals made in general 
terms differ widely from reactions to sub- 
stantially the same proposals made in spe- 
cific terms. The masses are usually on the 
side of peace, world organization, interna- 
tional trade, and the Ten Commandments 
when expressed in general terms, but are 
frequently unwilling to support the meas- 
ures needed to realize these ends. 

The authors bring their interpretation to 
an end by making three constructive pro- 
posals: (1) “This study points to the need 
for great effort and skill in focussing the 
attention of large segments of the public 
on the problems of our relations with 
other countries and on the related prob- 
lems of the control of atomic energy. This 
needs to be done in such a way that the 
citizen will see that he has a vital per- 
sonal stake in constructive solutions of the 
problems in our relations with other na- 
tions.” (2) “Along with this focussing of 
attention and securing psychological in- 
volvement must go a more adequate grasp 
of the world situation than most Ameri- 
cans now have... the people need a 
clearer perception of the world as a total 
dynamic situation of interacting parts .. 
a minimum of understanding of the domi- 
nant motives, goals, and perspectives and 
expectations of at least the major nation- 
actors of the drama, including our own.” 
(3) “A clear conception of the role re- 


. quired of the United States in the situa- 


tion if we are to strive most effectively for 
the kind of world community that will 
make possible the maintenance and exten- 
sion of democratic values.” 

‘This reviewer would like to add still a 
fourth proposal: the need for a clearer un- 
derstanding by Mr. Expert and Mr. Com- 
monman alike, of what the masses can rea- 
sonably be expected to know and do about 
problems of atomic energy and interna- 
tional relations. At the same time that we 
seek to improve the quality of public opin- 
ion and raise the level of thinking on these 
problems we should continually redefine 
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the role of public opinion in the light of 
its changing competence. 
Harwoop L. CHILDS 
Princeton University 


SAVETH, EpwArp N. American Historians 
and European. Immigrants, 1875-1925. 
Pp. 244. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1948. $3.00. 


This analysis of the writings of the 
more prominent of American historians of 
the nineteenth century deserves an honored 
place beside the notable contributions of 
Marcus Hansen and Oscar Handlin in the 
field of immigration historiography. It 
may well serve as a model of balanced and 
judicious appraisal, a temperate and care- 
ful presentation, and an exceptionally clear 
exposition of eristic and filiopietistic gen- 
eralizations, written in a spirit of admirable 
restraint. ” 

Professor Saveth set himself the task 
of learning just what selected historians 
thought about the immigrant and how they 
expressed those thoughts. Quoting expertly 
from the writings of Hermann Eduard Von 
Holst, the German-born historian, Herbert 
Baxter. Adams, John. Fiske, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, John W. Burgess, and others, the 
author has shown that Social Darwinism 
was a major influence and that the use 
of the comparative method demonstrated 
a familial relationship among people of 
“Aryan ancestry” and “theories trading 
under the name of Darwin were called 
upon to justify the ascendancy of the 
Anglo-Saxon and prove the superiority of 
his institutions” (p. 15). Many of the out- 
standing American historians were trained 
in German seminars and their histories of 
the American people reflected their convic- 
tions that the forests of Germanic tribes 
were the birthplace of freedom, democracy, 


‘and the moral foundations of American 


character. Particularly in the writings of - 
John W. Burgess was the Teutonic origin 
glorified. Wrote Burgess in 1908: “If 
Great Britain is our motherland, Germany 

. . is the motherland of our motherland” 
(p. 43). 

John Fiske insisted that the Teutonist 
theory of our institutional origins was es- 
sentially correct in the historical sense but 
believed that centuries of English develop- 
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ment had had an ameliorative influence 
“particularly upon the section which was 
transplanted to America.” Such eulogies 
of the inborn virtues and noble instincts 
of the Ayran, Anglo-Saxon, and Teutonic 
character necessarily implied, indeed pro- 
claimed, the inborn vices and ignoble in- 
stincts of the non-Aryan, non-Anglo-Saxon, 
and non-Teutonic character. Any slight 
acquaintance with our immigration policy 
since 1882 will convince even the less dis- 
cerning that the influential segments of the 
American population believed in racial su- 
periority, despite what sociologists and 
modern historians write about one America 
or one world. It is interesting to note 
in passing that such politicians as Henry 
Cabot. Lodge and Theodore Roosevelt 
could, with apparent good conscience, ex- 
coriate the scum and dregs of Europe in 
their writings (which were not likely to be 
` read by such undesirables) and at the same 
time not only accept their political support 
but actually congratulate them for their 
magnificent contributions to the develop- 
ment of American society. - 

‚Such special pleading and partisan his- 
torical writing is understandable when one 


remembers that these historians were de-. 


scended from the national stock they were 
enshrining in the hagiocracy. Such de- 
nunciation of ‘the new immigration and its 
evil influence upon American politics, in- 
dustry, and morality resulted in a ‘sharp 
reaction which led to ‘the formation of 
many national historical societies which 
attempted to demolish the Teutonist and 
Anglo-Saxon superiority by exhuming the 
great men who sprang from despised 
origins. ‘These historical societies, while 
much of what they produced increased the 
prejudice against them, nevertheless, in 


Professor Saveth’s opinion, “did much to | 


open up this important field of research 
... to the historiography of the very 
groups they wrote about” (p. 203). 
Exactly how much academic historians 
actually influence legislation may be de- 
batable, but there can be no doubt that 
the propaganda parading as scientific fact 
as dramatically proclaimed by Lothrop 
Stoddard, Madison Grant, Edward Als- 
worth Ross, Prescott Hall, Harry H. 
Laughlin; and Roy Garis is to be found in 
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‘our present national-biological immigration 


policy. 
_ Anyone who honestly, if naively, believes 


that America ever was. or will be ar 


asylum or refuge for the weary and heavy- 
Jaden, or that Emma Lazarus echoed the 
generous impulses of articulate and out- 
standing historians, will find this volume a 
superlative corrective, 
J. P. SHALLoo 
University of Pennsylvania 


GRAHAM, MALBONE W. American Diplo- 
macy in the Iniernational Community. 
Pp. xvii, 279. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1948. $3.25. 


. The Albert Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic 
History at the Johns Hopkins University 
have been decidedly enriched by the pres- 
ent series. From the first hour on “The 
Entry of the United States intd the Family 
of States, 1776-1810,” to the sixth and 
concluding study -of “The United States 
and the Reorganization of the Interna- 
tional Community,” Dr. Graham reveals 
a mastery of subject matter together with 
a capacity to keep the larger meaning in 
view. The forest is never sacrificed to the 
trees, even though the traveler is fre- 
quently permitted a closeup of his path. 

The ascent, for such it is quite literally, 
is not unlike the ascent of man from the 
utter selfishness of infancy to the mag- 
nanimity of a mature philosophy; or the 
progress of religion from the tribal Yahweh 
to the Judaeo-Christian concept of the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of Man. In the longer reckoning, Moses 
and the Prophets are the standard-bearers. . 
In America’s brief record, James Monroe 
and Woodrow Wilson are heroic figures, 
for the author. finds in Monroe’s promulga- 
tion a concept of Western Hemispheric 
solidarity which Wilson gave his life to 
render world wide in its scope. He be- 
holds in Franklin Roosevelt the renewal of 
this Western solidarity and a modified re- 
newal of the Wilsonian concept now em- 
bodied in the United Nations. Even War- 
ren Gamaliel Harding is credited with at 
least an economic approach to world prob- 
lems, while to the Atlantic Charter is at- 
tributed a far more philosophic meaning 
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than Roosevelt later gave his own brain 
child. 
Much interest attaches to the author’s 
interpretation of isolationism and of neu- 
trality, its corollary. The psychoanalytic 
study of Woodrow Wilson’s conquest of 


this national obsession and his emergence 


with a policy of world leadership is espe- 
cially well done. The sequence of Pan- 
American gatherings, culminating in a sur- 
prising degree of unity, north and south, is 
traced with the minuteness of a genealo- 
gist concerned with his “begats”—the final 
and the well-beloved being the Atlantic 
Charter. 

The timing of these lectures is dramatic. 
‘Against the backdrop of incessant threats 
of war (now Berlin, who knows what 
next?) our country’s thinking can ‘be 
viewed as a rational approach toward 
peace. One may feel some reservations 
toward the Charter and more especially 
toward its author; one may even chide the 
lecturer with an occasional stylist eccen- 
tricity and a penchant for verbal idio- 
‚syncrasy; but all the while one recognizes 
these lectures as a major contribution to 
the ideology of American diplomacy. 

Lours MARTIN SEARS 

Purdue University 


Kerwin, Jerome G. (Ed.). Civil-Military 
Relationships in American Life. Pp. xi, 
181. 
cago Press, 1948. $2.75. 


Originally given in the form of lectures 
for the Walgreen Foundation series at the 
University of Chicago during 1946-47, the 
materials of this symposium probably repre- 
sent the best condensed treatment available 
concerning an increasingly serious prob- 
lem of American society. Whether we like 
it or not, militarism and military functions 
are no longer secondary considerations ‘in 
our peacetime public affairs, and the clash 
of these with democratic principles gives 
rise to the policy dilemmas dealt with from 
a number of perspectives in this book. 
There is an Introduction by Herbert Em- 
merich and the authors and chapters are as 
follows: Waldemar Kaempffert, “Science, 
Technology, and War”; Dixon Wecter, 
“From Soldier to Citizen”; Hanson W. 
Baldwin, “The Recruitment and Training 


Chicago: The University of Chi- - 
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of the New Armed Forces”; Paul H. Ap- 
pleby, “Civilian Control of a Department 
of National Defense”; T. V. Smith, “Gov- 
ernment of Conquered and Dependent 


‚ Areas”; Quincy Wright, “The Military and 


Foreign Policy”; Adlai Stevenson, “Civil- 
Military Relations in the United Nations”; 
and Charles E. Merriam, “Security with-. 
out Militarism: Preserving Civilian Con- 
trol in American Political Institutions.” 

Although certain fundamental problems 
and basic considerations resulting from the 
mutual opposition of the military principle 
and the democratic principle recur through- 
out the volume and serve to integrate the 
whole, the topical division of labor is 
worked out more successfully than in most 
symposia and there is a minimum of over- 
lapping. Moreover, the comprehensive cov- 
erage includes most of the main issues of 
public policy as well as a number of some- 
what peripheral but important questions. 
Merriam’s concluding chapter reviews the 
more crucial issues, pulls together the con- 
clusions of the various authors, and points 
up the over-all conclusion that civilian con- 
trol of American political institutions must 
be maintained. 

Some of the essays view their problems 
within the framework of a historical per- 
spective, whereas others are restricted to 
an analysis of the contemporary situation. 
For example, Kaempffert outlines the his- 
torical influence of warfare on science and 


“technology (and vice versa), Wecter com- 


pares the behavior of veterans following 
several wars, and several of the other au- 
thors give a brief historical development 
of the conflict between civilians .and the 
military over matters of domestic and for- 
eign policy. Some of the immediate issues 
raised by Baldwin have already been set- 
tled by Federal legislation, but the basic 
questions, of course, will remain. Smith’s 
very forthright review of our policies and 
procedures in conquered and dependent 
areas sets forth many problems which in 
part have already been settled, but Ap- 
pleby, Wright, Stevenson, and Merriam 
address themselves to issues largely un- 
resolved and currently presenting us with 
difficulties and dilemmas. 

In final commendation of this brief but 
important book, it may be said that all of 
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the authorities represented are fully aware 
of the largely unrecognized dangers to 
American democracy posed by contempo- 
rary trends. The value of this volume to 


laymen is the detached, lucid, and incisive . 


analysis of extremely complicated prob- 
lems, together with realistic but uncom- 
„promising proposals for their solution. 
LoGAn WILSON 
Tulane ‘University 


Key, ALrrep H., and WINFRED A. HAR- 
BISON. The American Constitution: Its 
Origins and Development. Pp. xvi, 940. 
New York: W. W. Norton & ‚Company, 
1948, 

The authors of this Satine present it as 
an introduction to the constitutional his- 
tory of the United States for undergradu- 
ate college students and general readers. 
It thus enters a competitive field in which 
there are already several excellent and 
scholarly books. If the newcomer has any 
advantages over the older works, the chief 
one is in carrying the discussion down al- 
most to date. The correlation of our con- 
stitutional development with general his- 
tory is reasonably well handled. Positive 
errors of fact are not numerous. 
whole volume were as well done as the 
latter half, it would contribute to a kind 
of education greatly needed by our citi- 
zenry. The treatment of the period since 
the Civil War is not faultless, but its de- 
fects are less serious than those in the ac- 
count of the earlier years. 

This portion of the book is marred both 
by the want of precision. of statement and 
faulty analysis of basic documents, leading 
to misinterpretations; there is apparent 
failure to. grasp, and certainly failure to 
utilize, concepts of fundamental import. 
Continuity is often lost from sight.. For 
example, the emergence before 1770 of the 
idea of powers distributed between local 
and central governments is recognized, but 
‘this foreshadowing of the later Federal 
union is ignored in the account of the 
framing of the Constitution and in the 
analysis of that document. The principle 
governing the distribution receives no em- 
phasis. One wonders whether the authors 
themselves perceive this principle or its 
significance. On page 56 the British im- 
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perial system is described as-a de facto . 
federal state, because Parliament legislated 
“only on the major affairs of the empire at 
large,” and “was not interested in the 
purely domestic affairs of any one colony”; 
yet in spite of this apparent recognition 
that under British rule powers were dis- 
tributed by distinguishing between general 
and local concerns, the authors enumerate 
several acts of Parliament which they say 
“were directly concerned with the internal 
affairs of the colonies.” 

Similarly confusing is the loose use of 
words and phrases. Thus “sovereignty,” 
“complete sovereignty,” “divided sover- 
eignty,” “autonomy,” “nearly autonomous,” 

“colonial legislative prerogative,” etc., ap--. 
pear and reappear without real discrimina- 
tion as to their respective meanings. 

These are only samples. Space limita- 
tions forbid further detail of faults, but a 
bill of particulars would: be a long one. 

Homer C. HOCKETT 

Santa Barbara, California 


Moscow, WARREN. Politics in the Empire 
State.. Pp. 238. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1948. $3.00. 


Warren Moscow is particularly well 
qualified to discuss the recent and current 
politics of New York. For more than. 
twenty years he has been covering local, 
state, and national politics for newpapers 
in New York City; for the New. York 
Times since 1930, serving as head of the 
Times bureau in Albany from 1938 to 
1945. Politics in the Empire State is a 
timely book of interest in and outside the 


‘State of New York. 


During the last five consecutive cam- 
paigns, New York governors were candi- 
dates for the Presidency of one or both 
major political parties. In the first four 
campaigns, the candidate in the person of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected Presi- 
dent of the United States, and it seems 
very likely at this writing that Governor 
Dewey, too, will move directly from the 
Executive Mansion in Albany to the White 
House. The Nation’s political leadership 
can be further demonstrated by the fact 
that in the twenty-one campaigns from the 
end of the Civil War, there were fifteen 
campaigns in which at least one of the 
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principal nominees was a New Yorker. 
The candidate who carries New York will 
probably carry the Nation; the only re- 
cent exception was Woodrow Wilson in 
1916. . 

Why New York has supplied this large 
share of political leadership is the sub- 
ject of the volume’s introductory chapter. 
The author also portrays New York as a 
plethora of outstanding men, and uses 
Roosevelt, Lehman, La Guardia, and 
Dewey, during the last decade, as examples 
of leaders with different political philoso- 
phies and backgrounds. He then moves on 
to the parties, the machine and bosses, the 
lawmakers and the lobbyists, describing 
their impact upon one another in a very 
realistic and anecdotical manner. His ac- 
count of the splinter parties is particu- 
larly commendable. 

He explains with refreshing frankness 
the ethnic influences operative in this 
heterogeneous state. Some of his con- 
clusions and generalities, unsupported by 
documentation, appear too sweeping. For 


example, the author assigns to the pro-. 


portional-representation method of elect- 
ing council members in New York City 
between 1937 and 1947 a part in fanning 
racial feeling at the polls. In this connec- 
tion, he says: “Joe Murphy, an ardent ex- 
ponent of the principles of the Christian 
Front, might be eliminated from the race 
on the fourth ‘transfer of choices, and of 
his ten thousand assorted votes probably 
‚as many as eight thousand would go to 
Joe McShane,. also an Irishman, but a 
Communist or at least a fellow traveler. 
Simon Schwartz, old-time Socialist, would 
lose out and most of his votes would go to 
Shapiro, a labor-baiting dress-manufacturer. 
.. Research to date on the influence of 
racial voting in the New York councilmanic 
elections indicates that this factor has 
been exaggerated. Furthermore, melting- 
pot politics and the “balanced” ticket were 
a part of the old aldermanic system in 
New York City and were usually catered 
to in advance.‘ The problem of the igno- 
rant citizen who votes according to the 
location of names on the ballot is evident 
in other forms of nomination and election 
and is not peculiar to the proportional- 
representation method. 
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Even the governor of the Empire State 
must have radical adjustments when he is 
elevated to the Presidency. All must agree 
with the author that the Albany assign- 
ment, concerned as it is largely with policy- 
making, is a “soft snap” when compared to 
the New York mayorality or the Presi- 
dency. After reading Mr. Moscow’s ob- 
servations of Mr. Dewey, one may be led 
to believe that the Governor, when he be- 
comes President, will find it necessary to 
use different methods in dealing with the 
Congress and the press. Governor Dewey 
has had his own way with the Republican- 
controlled state legislature. Mr. Moscow 
complains that: Governor Dewey, unlike 
his predecessors in Albany, “insisted, no 
matter how often newsmen protested, that 
the information he supplied be taken on 
faith and the fact that he was the source 
be undisclosed to the.public” The au- 
thor also says that the Governor tried to 
lay down the rule that a reporter could not 
state that a question the Governor did not 
want to answer, had been asked. “He has 
since achieved something of his aim by 
holding few on-the-record press confer- 
ences... . This smacks too much of cen- 
sorship, of benefit only to the incumbent, 
not to the public.” However, the author 
repeatedly speaks of Mr. Dewey as an 
efficient administrator. It is regrettable 
that he fails to discuss in any detail the 
administrative principles or procedures 
followed by the Governor. 

Even if one cannot always agree with 
the opinions of Mr..Moscow, so fully and 
frankly expressed in his fast-moving book, 
one nevertheless has a healthy respect for 
this competent reporter who has chosen for 
examination a significant political labora- 
tory at a particularly significant time. 

BELLE ZELLER 

Brooklyn College 


FAIRBANK, JOHN Kinc. The United States 
and China. Pp. xiv, 384. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1948. $3.75. 


During these postwar years, books which ` 
deal with China are apt to be written by 
controversialists or scholars. The latter, 
unless they deliberately choose to restrict 
themselves’. to problems of Sinology, in- 
evitably are drawn into political contro- ` 
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versy. Thus Sumner Welles, editor of the 
American Foreign, Policy Library, writes 
in the Introduction to The United States 
and China, “As so frequently occurs in 
ideological controversies of this character, 
both sides to this continuing debate tend 
to be blinded by their predispositions and 
by their own individual prejudices” (p. 
xii). 

In the newest addition to a series which 
already includes volumes on Britain, the 
Near East, Russia, the Caribbean, and 
South America, John King Fairbank makes 
a valiant and laudable attempt at least to 
enlighten contemporary controversy with 


history, to combine an essentially schol- © 


arly approach to Chinese culture with an 
objective appraisal of current ideological 
struggle. He would doubtless be the first 
to admit that his answers will nevertheless 
draw the criticism of those who denounce 
the present China policy of the United 
States or those who complain of the lack 
of one, 

Professor Fairbank combines a distin- 
guished academic career with seven: years’ 
field experience in China before, during, 
and after World War Il. He went to 
China first in 1932 after study at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Harvard, and Ox- 
ford. His wartime service was concluded 
in the post of Director, United States In- 
formation Service in China. 
Fairbank has studied the Chinese lan- 
guage, has taught in the National Tsing 
Hua University, and is presently profes- 
sor of history in charge of the China Pro- 
gram, Harvard University. 

The United States and China is roughly 
divided into two equal parts. Early ‘chap- 
ters contain a careful survey of the Chi- 
nese scene, the nature of Chinese society, 
the Confucian pattern, cyclical interpreta- 
tions of Chinese history, the Western im- 
pact, and revolutionary processes. This 
portion of the study is a scholar’s attempt 
to condense complexities in the Chinese 
historical background, and reflects many 
‘years’ teaching and mature reflection on 
the subject ‘of China. Professor Fairbank 
is at his best in analyzing forces in Chi- 
nese history, for example the Demographic 
Mystery. He offers a unique attempt at 
explanation of the doubling of the Chinese 


Professor: 
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population in the century before Western 
contacts and industrialization really got 
started. 

Later chapters launch into contemporary 
Chinese and international politics and deal 
with problems and. prospects: economic, 
political, and social reconstruction, the fu- 
ture of liberalism, and current American 
policy. Professor Fairbank himself writes: 
“Concluding chapters on current problems, 
though of greatest interest to men of af- 
fairs, are usually out of date” (p. 331). 
The reader wonders, for example, to what 
extent the section on the Chinese Commu- 
nists’ “New Democracy” will have to be 
rewritten in light of world-wide party re- - 
alignments resultant from the Tito dis- 
affection. ‘Though remote and isolated, 
Chinese Communists responded promptly 
enough in denouncing the Yugoslav ver- 
sion of “New Democracy.” 

But contemporary shifts will hardly de- 
tract from Professor Fairbank’s major con- 
clusions: that Chinese society is very dif- 
ferent from our own; that the worst 
enemies of American policy are wishful 
thinking, subjectivism, sentiment, and plain 
ignorance. “Our policy must take full ac- 
count of China’s own process of social 
change” (p. 310). 

As a possible text for area studies, The 
United Siates and China suffers: somewhat 
from lack of either a strictly chronological 
or completely topical treatment, although 
many chapters will provide good supple- 
mentary reading material. Maps through- 
out the volume and on the end papers are 
well done. Appendices contain General’ 
Marshall’s January 7, 1947 statement and 
an excellent suggested reading list. How- 
ever, one misses reference to an earlier 
classic on China’s social changes: Thomas 
Taylor Meadows’ The Chinese and Their 
Rebellions (London, 1856), a valid com- 
mentary written a century ago on forces 
similar to those which Professor Fairbank 
so well describes. ` 

ARDATH W. BURKS 

Rutgers University 


NıcHoLs, Roy FRANKLIN. The Disruption 
of American Democracy. Pp. xviii, 612. 
New York: The Macmillan Soman 
. 1948. $7.50. 
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Dr. Nichols, the biographer of Franklin 
Pierce, now tells the story of the Buchanan 
administration. This above all others was 
the period when the passions engendered 


by the slavery question came to flood level 


and finally engulfed the luckless generation 
which failed to dam them. Nichols pro- 
ceeds about his task like a quattrocento 
painter determined to omit from his pic- 
ture no personage however minor and no 
detail however insignificant. Every corner 
of his canvas is crowded with sharply 
etched figures, each in a swirl of tiny con- 
fused activity. At the outset these frag- 
ments seem to have as little connection 
with each other as the disjointed parts of 
a jigsaw puzzle. Yet from the welter the 
author evolves little by little a central, 
simple truth, the explanation of what made 
war as Inevitable as it was senseless: Small 
men never behave so completely in char- 
acter as when they are confronted by a 
call to greatness. 

But he tells a curiously one-sided story. 
The lay reader lacking -broad and intimate 
background acquaintance with the period 
faces much the same dilemma as the as- 
tronomers who try to figure out the phe- 
nomena on the other side of the moon 
from their observations of the only side 
which they are ever permitted to view. 

Dr. Nichols has confined himself ‘so 
closely to the elaboration of those factors 
which brought about the disintegration of 
the Democratic Party and the exposure of 
its leaders without exception as narrow, 
` self-centered, earthbound men incapable of 
statesmanship that it requires an effort of 
the will even for those familiar with the 
period to realize that the emergent Repub- 
lican Party was still in the hands of fa- 
natics and opportunists, and hence equally 
responsible for the headlong rush into con- 
flict. Only after the blind politickers had 
made this inevitable did Lincoln come to 
power, too late to prevent bloodshed and 
barely in time to become the architect of 
victory. 

Within the limits which the author has 
set himself, it is astounding what a per- 
spicuous job he has done. So thorough 
has been his research, so completely has he 
immersed himself in the atmosphere and 
events of those years that one cannot es- 
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cape the feeling of living as a participant, 
painfully endowed with a vision of how 
inadequate everyone was, yet incapable of 
sounding any note of warning. 

Here unfolds the awful panorama of one 
of the most ineffectual administrations in 
our history, when the snarls from the dogs 
of war, growing ever louder, were first ig- — 
nored and then drowned out by the shrill 
ululations of factionalism. 

Quite unconsciously Dr. Nichols even 
manages a note of prophecy. How well 
the following description. of the profes- 
sional Southern politicians who did more 
than their share to bring on fraternal strife 
fits what we see before us today! 

“Charleston had been an unhappy reve- 
lation to the Southerners, leaders and fol- 
lowers alike. For the first time they had 
failed to have their way. ... None save 
a very few wanted to do more than stop 
Douglas and force a compromise candi- 
date. But the convention had slipped 
away from them, . .. had driven them to 
extremes they did not relish. Instead of.a 
compromise candidate they had secured a 
broken party. Now... the leaders were 
a prey to fear .... that only a politician 
can feel... the fear of loss of power. 
They could lose their preferred position at 
Washington; that was bad enough, but it 
was not their greatest dread. Their very 
real and often overlooked fear was loss of 
power at home.” 

Substitute “Philadelphia” for “Charles- 
ton,” “Truman” for “Douglas,” and no 
contemporary columnist need be ashamed 
of putting his name to it. Nor have the 
basic issues been greatly altered by a Civil . 
War and the passage of more than eighty 
years. Ä 

ALPHONSE B. MILLER 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


SYDNOR, CHARLES S. The Development of 
Southern Sectionalism, 1819-1848. (Vol- 
ume V of A History of the South.) Pp. 
xiv, 400. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 

. University Press, 1948. $6.00. 


This is one of the ten volumes in a 
projected collaborative history of the South 
under the editorship of W. H. Stephenson 
and E. M. Coulter. Since almost no pe- 
riod in the history of that region or of the 
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United States has been so minutely investi- , 


gated -by historians as the period with 
which this volume is concerned, few new 
facts or sound new interpretations can be 
expected. Professor Sydnor, however, has 
not only uncovered some new data but has 
presented a judicious account of three dec- 
ades of Southern history and of the Fed- 
eral relations. of the South. 

The author’s main thesis is that the 
South had lost by 1848 much of its influ- 
ence in the formulation of national policies 
. and had become not only a virtually help- 
less minority in the Union but a very con- 
scious and resentful minority convinced of 
the superiority of its institutions and pes- 
simistic with reference to its future as a 
part of the United States. The major por- 
tion of his book seeks to explain how the 
South sank .to this condition and devel- 
oped its proud and gloomy outlook. The 
fundamental factors were geographical and 
historical, and they decreed monoculture, 
the slave system, and the ideals and in- 
terests of country gentlemen. While the 
North East and the North West were 
changing rapidly and waxing stronger ev- 
ery decade, developing factories, diversify- 
ing agriculture, improving means of trans- 
port, and receiving an increasing stream of 
European immigrants, the South remained 
comparatively static except for a west- 
ward movement of its population, an ex- 
` panding output of staple crops, a widen- 
ing of the basis of suffrage, and some im- 
provements in education. Climatic and 
topographic handicaps, lack of capital and 
technology, and fixed interests and value 
patterns prevented diversification, and in- 
ability to effect a stable alliance with any 
other section of the ‘Union nullified at- 
tempts to recover Southern power by 
means of political devices. 

The gloomy forebodings of Southern 
leaders therefore seem to have been justi- 
fied. The South would either have to ac- 
cept a sort of colonial status within the 
Union and make the best of it or else 
secede and try to maintain its independ- 
ence. And one may add that even if the 
second course could have been followed 


successfully so far as the rest of the United 


States was concerned, it is likely that the 
new nation would soon have become a 
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satellite of Great Britain. For the South’s 
afflictions there appears to have. been no 
satisfactory remedy. 

If any outstanding segments may be se- 
lected from a volume so uniformly satis- 
factory, perhaps the chapters dealing with 
the Missouri Compromise and with the 
Southern state and local governments 
might be chosen for special praise. Worthy 
of commendation also is the “Critical Es- 
say on Authorities,’ which exhibits wide 


and careful research and no defects except 


the omission of a few pertinent biographies 
and some excellent articles on Southern 
education. 
J. FreD RIPPY | 
The University of Chicago 


ARNALL, ELLis Grass. What the People 
Want. Pp. 286. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1948. $3.50. 

In The Short Dimly Seen Ellis Arnall 
discussed thoroughly, and in excellent lit- 
erary style, the economic and humane ref- 


ormation which occurred in Georgia dur-. 


ing his gubernatorial administration. In 
What the People Want the ex-governor 
reports on a national lecture tour in. which 
he traveled over 75,000 miles in forty- 
seven states. The earlier book possessed 


‘more unity and coherence than does the 


latter. ‘Furthermore, in the first treatise 
the writer grazed the canopy of literary 
stardom in expression. In the present vol- 
ume, some of the narrative hovers too near 
the canyon of mediocrity. 

The author’s faith in democracy was 
strengthened and his dedication to: liberal- 
ism renewed by his extensive travels in 
these United States. It is this abiding be- 
lief in liberal democracy that he is most 
anxious to convey to the reader. Arnall 
is neither a profound philosopher nor a 
propagandistic demagogue, but he is a 
straightforward, sincere public servant. 

According to this southern liberal, the 
people want peace, they desire more frank- 
ness in our political leaders, they would 
like to see the shroud of secrecy removed 
from our foreign relations, they are eager 
for the further strengthening of our bi- 
partisan foreign policy, and they demand 
ample defense in keeping with the gravity 
of the international situation. 


- 
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Domestically, says Arnall, the masses 


yearn for individual security “without the | 


sacrifice of any essential freedom”; they 
have faith in an: economy of abundance to 
be created through full employment; they 
“want labor held accountable for [its] 
contracts”; they favor a stabilized cost of 
living; they urge a national health pro- 
gram; they will support a realistic and 
democratic educational program; they ob- 
ject to racial, religious, or any other kind 
of minority persecution; they oppose any 
policy leading to bureaucracy, “and the 
military is the most dangerous of all bu- 
reaus”; and, finally, they require ample 
housing at reasonable costs. 

But, there are obstacles to overcome be- 
fore these multiple wants can be attained. 
Among the changes: advocated are: the 
abolition of Northern imperialistic policies 
toward the colonial South and West, the 
achieving of economic freedom without 
which political freedom is impossible, the 
energizing of state governments which are 
the “weak spots in United States govern- 
ment today,” the removal of the threat of 
big business: to free competitive enter- 


prise, the abolition of local and sectional - 


threats to a sounder concept of civil rights, 
the correcting of the Wallace third-party 
error, the promotion of a conservative 
party with a responsible sense of obliga- 


. tion to the social needs of our people, and, 


lastly, the removal of the menace of mo- 
nopoly. “There is nothing the matter with 
America,” he optimistically concludes, “that 
a good dose of democracy will not cure.” 
GEORGE C. OSBORN 
University of Florida 


Marion, GEORGE. Bases and Empire: A 
‘Chart of American Expansion. 
New York: Fairplay Publishers, 1948. 
$3.00; paper, $2.00. 

This book is an unabashed Marxist de- 
scription and interpretation of the growth 


' of an alleged American Empire, with spe- 


cial stress on the acquisition of military, 


naval, and air bases since 1941 as the - 


foundation for building, consolidating, and 
protecting American global power. As the 
author puts it (p. 17): 

“The bases themselves are meaningful 
only in the context of a system of global 


Pp. 199.. 
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power established by the United States. 
during World War II. What we are de- 
manding, broadly viewed, is not exactly 
new bases but the ‘consolidation of the 
military empire acquired in the course of 
the past five or six years. The public, 
following the battles, grew. familiar with 


‘strange place-names in every corner of the 


earth. It has yet to learn, however, how 
many of these names are now permanent 
features of American power-geography, 
rooted in a long history of overseas ex- 
pansion. They add up to a global mili- 
tary-strategic empire, built so quietly that 
only skilled listeners could hear the car- 
penters at work.” i 

But, Mr. Marion contends, we should not 
so overemphasize expansion in the Pacific 
that we overlook the fact that the new offi- 
cial policy is also to convert the Atlantic 
“into an American Lake,” and to get stra- 
tegic domination over the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The current arms race is only an 
essential and secondary phase of this ef- 


fort to create and defend the new Ameri- 


can global designs. The author contends 
that “today you can stick a pin anywhere 
on the map [of the world] and prick an 
American general or admiral.” 

In this way, the book is an extended de- 
fense’ of the thesis of Professor Louis M. 
Hacker, offered in 1934, that the New 
Deal would probably end in a great Ameri- 
can imperialistic war, though by 1942 Pro- 
fessor Hacker was all out for this war. 
Yet, Mr. Marion contends that all this is 
no sudden, novel development; it is only 
the fruition of a half-century of imperial- 
istic expansion which was launched by Ad- 
miral Mahan and his political supporters in’ 
1898. But the most sensational growth of 
American power politics and empire has. 
come since 1941, and Mr. Marion seeks to 
establish this fact by charts on pages 162 
and 164-67 showing the American empire 
before and after World War II. . 

In a way, this book is the Marxist an-- 
swer to James Burnham’s Tke Struggle for 
the World, which stresses Soviet plans for 
global supremacy. After making all neces- 
sary reservations and qualifications, due to 
Mr. Marion’s Marxist reasoning and prob- 
able exaggerations, the book does succéed 
in proving that, if there is a real “struggle 
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. for the world” today, the United States. is 
not inert or lagging in aggressive enter- 
prise. In other words, the book cannot be 
laughed off simply because of its Marxist 
frame of reference. It contains much co- 
gent information not otherwise currently 
available to American readers. 

If, as alleged, leading American dailies 
have refused advertising space to this 
book, it is further evidence of the recog- 
nition that it packs considerable dynamite. 
In case the book is misleading, then the de- 
sirable procedure is not to attempt to sup- 
press or obscure its allegations, but to 
bring them out in the open and answer 
them. , 

HARRY ELMER BARNES 

Cooperstown, N. Y. l 


Knox, Duprey W. A History of the 
United States Navy. Revised edition. 
Pp. xxüi, 704. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1948. $7.50. 


This revised. edition of Commodore 
Knox’s naval history has been created by 
reprinting the 1936 version and appending 
to it 198 pages on World War II. The 
one-volume survey thus formed devotes 
about a third of its space to the recent war. 

Obviously, the added portion could not 
include a complete operational history of 
events since 1941; but the alternative of 
a co-ordinated review is also made impos- 
sible by the detailed narrative presentation 
which the author adopts. Moreover, the 
narrative is not enlivened by an easy style, 
although it does offer interesting descrip- 
tions of such things as viper-like (Ger- 
man) and gallant (American) submarines. 
- More seriously, the value is substantially 
reduced by many errors and contradictions, 
.of which the following are only a few: the 
development of amphibious warfare by the 
United States made great progress: before 
1941 (p. 440), but in 1942 we were guilty 
of backward thinking and training in. that 
-field (p. 459); the Navy was diligent in 
adapting airplanes to fleet work (p. 437), 
yet the pioneer naval aviators had a long, 
hard fight to make the Navy air-minded 
(p. 561); the 2nd Marine Division is mis- 
takenly sent to Iwo Jima instead of the 
5th (p. 601); and the commanding officer 
of the Atlantic. Fleet is variously R. E. 
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Ingersoll (p. 451), R. R. Ingersoll (p. 
518), and just plain Ingersol (p. 528). 
_Errors, however, are not so important 
as the question raised by the book’s de- 
clared purpose of proving the “national 
value of the Navy’s work” and furnishing, 
“a source of inspiration to the Navy itself.” 
It is natural for a naval officer to defend 
his profession, but the special pleading re- 
quired seriously weakens a historical study: 
the Commodore seizes every opportunity 
to shift his fire from the Japanese to 
the persistent shade of General William 
Mitchell. (pp. 438, 476, 561, 628); he 
turns his main battery upon Hitler as the 
man who “cursed the Germans with a 
unified command which unduly favored the 


= Army”; and he even sends a salvo wing- 


ing toward Capitol Hill in defense of the 
American system of command which has 
been proved to be “superior and well 
worthy of perpetuation in principle.” 

A noticeably partial seaman’s eye is used 
to judge events as well as policies. “Re- 
sponsibility’ for the defense of Pearl Har- 
bor was vested in the Army,” although 
Admiral “Kimmel, “when temporarily in 


- port personally,” became “indirectly re- 


sponsible ... [for] aiding the Army’s 
shore defenses.” Thus the Navy “shared 
in the responsibility for the disaster.” 
Preparations for the Battle of Midway, 
including one of the “most remarkable 
strategic movements in history,” are de- 
scribed without reference to our possession 
of the Japanese code. And naval har- 
mony prevails as the controversy over the 
battle for Leyte Gulf is gently resolved 
with discredit to no one, 

Curiously, the atomic bomb is men- 
tioned merely as an incident in the Japa- 
nese preparations for. surrender; the clos- 
ing encomium to sea power ignores Opera- 
tion Crossroads. 

RicHARD C. HASKETT 
Princeton University . 


WECTER, Dixon. The -Age of the Great 
Depression, 1929-1941. Pp. xii, 362. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1948. $5.00. 


This book begins in mid-October, 1929, 
with Herbert Hoover in the- White House 
and with the prediction that poverty was. 
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to be banished from the Nation. It con- 
cludes on Sunday afternoon, December 7, 
1941. The intervening chapters tell the 
story of what will unquestionably be re- 
garded when final appraisals are made as 
the most crowded years in the Nation’s 
history. In a volume that awakens ad- 
miration on many counts, perhaps the ma- 
jor contribution of the author is his sys- 
tematization of ‘an intricate and bulky 
mass of historical detail, in such a way 
that one does begin to see the over-all pic- 


ture in spite of the multitudinous details ~ 


that constitute the era of the Great De- 
pression and Roosevelt’s first, three terms 
as President. . 
Dixon Wecter, chairman of the research 
group at the Huntington Library in Cali- 
fornia, has written what, is basically a 
study: in social change. The enormous 
amount of data he has drawn together re- 
veals how fundamental were the transfor- 
mations in American life that are asso- 
ciated with the New Deal years. His 
treatment encompasses the economic and 
political life of the 1930-40 decade, but 
goes far beyond to, include education, sci- 
ence, religion, literature, regionalism, lei- 
sure-time activities, and city-urban rela- 
tionships—to mention but a few of the 
larger topics. Naturally the figure of 
Roosevelt is a dominating one, and yet 
the treatment, while generally sympathetic 
both to the man and to his programs, is 
not apologetic or partisan. The author’s 
evaluation is perhaps best epitomized in 


the quotation he attributes to an English-. 


man, to the effect that while Roosevelt did 
sometimes give the wrong answers, as a 
President he did ask the right questions. 
Relief, recovery, and reform were the 
three basic problems that loomed large. 


In the attack upon the first, a new concept ° 


of the relation of the individual to his gov- 
ernment emerged. It was with the second 
that success was most limited, while the 
Roosevelt years were characterized by sig- 
nificant and far-reaching social advances 
which have now become generally accepted 
as desirable reforms in. the American 
. scheme of life. 

For the reader now in middle years and 
beyond, the. chapters will evoke strange 
and mixed memories. Through his mind 
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will flow recollections of all the alphabetic 
governmental agencies that loomed so large 
in public thinking in what already seems a 
somewhat distant past. Old emotions with 
respect to bank holidays, boondoggling,-sit- 
down strikes, gold-fish swallowing, tech- 
nocracy, and a thousand other events will 
be aroused. But Wecter’s skill in assem- 
bling these diverse. materials is such that 
they fit into a meaningful perspective to 
provide a pattern in terms of which the 
changes of these complicated and confus- ` 
ing years can be apprehended. 

The author writes with the same facility 
of style that has characterized his earlier 
books, which fact, plus the intrinsic sig- 
nificance of the materials he is dealing with, 
makes for good reading. Not least valu- 
able is his twenty-five-page running bibli- 
ography. 
MALcoLMm M. WILLEY 
University of Minnesota 


CHAPIN, F. STUART. Experimental De- 


signs in Sociological Research. Pp. x, 
206. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1947. $3.00. | 


American sociological literature might be 
divided into textbooks and highly special- 
ized research reports. The authors of the 
former seem to show indifference to the 
latter and the authors of the research re- 
ports rarely fit them into the larger set- 
ting of the textbook. These characteriza- 
tions are no doubt wrong, as they are 
made by a foreigner with a penchant for 
hasty and superficial generalizations. In 
part they are the result of a desperate ef- 
fort to find among all these texts a re- 
liable survey of the really worthwhile re- 
search studies and an evaluation of what 
they have proved or shown as probable. 
Many research studies undoubtedly have 
no value. Others are often difficult to 


find, especially for foreign scholars, whose 


library resources may be limited and who 
would like to know what studies are worth 
the trouble of locating. Particularly one 
would want to know on what theory the 
research study rests and whether or not it 
is verified or invalidated by the investiga- 
tion. 

Professor Chapin explains that he is not 
paying much attention to the theory of 
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experimentation in sociology and refers in- 
stead to Greenwood’s Experimental Soci- 
ology (1945). Rather, he gives some 
typical examples of sociological . experi- 
meıtts and the different tools used by the 
experimenter. Numerous references give 
the reader a survey of different researches 
and a general idea of their value. The 
analytical chapter on available sociometric 
scales is sufficient to guarantee the book a 
“ place in every social science library. In 
this connection, the reviewer dares to ex- 
press the hore that someone will bring all 
these scales together in a book with ex- 
planations of how they have been con- 
structed and validated. This would make 
them “available” to sociologists, especially 
those abroad who are often unable to se- 
cure books and journals out of print. 
While Profassor Chapin eschews theory, 
it is obvious that his entire presentation 
rests on definite concepts concerning the 
nature of experimentation in general and 
that in sociology, in particular. I wish he 
had discussed in more detail the difference 
between sociological experiments and scien- 
tific experiments in general, especially so- 
cial science experiments. That analysis is 
lacking in Greenwood’s book also, yet one 
must assume that sociological experiments 
differ in some way from other social sci- 
ence experiments. A discussion of this 
problem would undoubtedly have com- 
pelled an evaluation of what the different 
sociometric scales actually measure and 
what measured items might be considered 
as sociological. ‘There seems to be a risk 
that everything measured that touches on 
the social relations of man is also called 
sociology. Take the social status scale, 
for instance. According to Chapin,’ this 
- scale may be used to investigate the ex- 
tent to which a group’s status deviates 
from the expected norm. Let us assume 
that a number of investigations have indi- 
cated that there is a much higher positive 
correlation between low social status and 
criminal, conduct than between high social 
status and such conduct. The establish- 
` ment of such a relationship is very impor- 
tant, but is it sociology? Not as I under- 
stand it. Thə causal explanation would 
not become sociological unless one could 
prove that low social status is character- 
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istic of groups that foster uniform conduct 
of a criminal nature or that low social 
status keeps a person from learning the 
social norms of the larger society so that 
such a person, everything considered, does 
not possess the common norms of conduct. 
Professor Chapin stresses (p. 124) that 
sociology is the study of human behavior 
and it seems clear to me that only studies 
of human behavior fit into a sociological 
discussion. The research on rentals and 
tuberculosis death rates in New York City, 


‘ which Professor Chapin analyzes (pp. 124- 


39), is not sociology, no matter what value 
such studies may have. Here there is no 
question of behavior, nor of group behav- 
ior, which is the special field of sociology. 
Social status is a variable and it is or 
may be necessary to hold it constant in 
certain sociological investigations, but it is 
not sociology until it can be shown that 
such a variable is correlated with social 
groups within which there are systems of 
social norms that determine the uniform 
conduct of the members of these groups. 
One may claim, of course, that the pur- 
chase of a radio, car, etc. is evidence of a 
certain behavior. To win group approval 
one must maintain a certain social stand- 
ard just as one must behave according to | 
specific rules. in matters of morals, eti- 
quette, etc. The advantage of a social 
status scale is then that it applies to ob- 
jective social conditions (p. 48), i.e. one 
can secure easily verifiable: criteria of uni- 
form behavior. But, in addition, one must 


be able to point to a constant relationship 


between’ social status and social groups of 
a given category. The problem may also 
be formulated as follows: is social status 
the cause of a given behavior or is it be- 
havior? When it is conceived as cause of 
a behavior it becomes necessary to hold it 
constant. If it is behavior it must be 
measured like other behavior. It is likely 
that when social status is extremely low it 
may cause asocial behavior. But one can 
not assume that criminality progressively. 
declines with each successive rise in the 
social status scale. Rather, when we come 
to the lower upper and middle lower parts 
of the scale, different .elements are to a 
large degree an expression of the norms of 
fashion and etiquette. The effort to con- 
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form with these norms may in turn pro- 
voke some persons to criminal acts but 
here the causal relationship is obviously of 
a different nature from that of low social 
status and criminal conduct. 

Professor Chapin constantly stresses the 
importance of repeating sociological experi- 
ments, and deplores that this is seldom 
done. In part, I suppose this is due to 
the sociologist’s almost superstitious re- 
spect for statistics which results in his 
spending too much time on the statistical 
analysis of trivial data. 
teresting to see a renewed discussion be- 
tween sociologists and statisticians of the 


value of the refined statistical tool which ` 


has been developed in the natural sciences, 
with their extremely precise and well-de- 
veloped observational and experimental 
methods, to sociology with its as yet ut- 
terly primitive techniques of observation. 
Sociology needs a statistical apparatus, for 
sure, otherwise one could not speak of re- 
lationships among various factors, but one 
wonders if somewhat simpler analyses 
would not be adequate and if instead more 
time should not be spent in repeating re- 
searches, in order to see if a crudely ob- 
served relationship recurs and the search 
for causal explanations, if it does. At 
present, there is a risk that the type of 
sociologist, whom Sorokin calls the “fact- 
finder,” will get the upper hand and that 
soon it will be impossible to see the forest 
for the trees. As for sociological experi- 
ments, they should, it seems to me, be 
primarily used to standardize sociometric 


scales and to test a given hypothesis con-' 


cerning causal relationships suggested by 
some larger study. 
TORGNY T. SEGERSTEDT 
University of Uppsala 


SAMUELSON, PAUL A. Economics, An In- 
troductory Analysis. Pp. xx, 622. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1948, $4.50. 


Samuelson’s “Economics” has a snappy 
‘style which may be appreciated by some. 
It drops to wisecracks at times. The lan- 
guage or use of words is too often shaky 
and inaccurate. And not unrelated to 
these characteristics is its glorification of 
ignorance—repeated statements such as 


_with everyone else.” 


It would be in- 
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“The instinct of the non-specialist is nearly 
infallible,’ “Every one of college age 
knows a good deal about money, perhaps 
even more than he realizes” (!), and “An 
expert is entitled to only one vote along 
This sort of talk 
may make the inferior student (and 
teacher) feel good, but is it true? 

The book has some good points in 
theory, such as its treatment of the price 
system (pp. 34-41), the recognition that 
the dollar has no single value (p. 288) 


. and that the quantity theory has some 


weaknesses, and the statement that social 
ends must be left to philosophy, “public 
opinion,” etc. (p. 14). It alludes rather 
frequently to classical and neo-classical 
economics: But the main slant is opposed 
to these good points. On the whole, 
Samuelson suggests that individual and so- 
cial interests clash, that the average of 
prices is adequate, that the quantity theory 
is good enough for most purposes, and 
that the main “task” of “economics” is to 
find “proper” economic policies designed 
to establish what, as he phrases it, is “use- 
ful,” “wise,” “suitable,” and “equitable.” 
The references to other than his so-called 
“modern economics” are on the whole 
derogatory. 

Essentially, Samuelson’s “economics” is 
the economics of Keynes; it breaks with 
the evolutionary development of economics 
as a science; it comes “filtering down into 
textbook form,” and thus, as Samuelson 
has stated elsewhere, “however bad it 


‘may be, it becomes practically immortal.” 


(Harris, The New Economics, p. 147—a 
chapter by Samuelson on “The General 
Theory.”) 

The book can be said to center on the 
goal of “full employment”: Through na- 
tional policies, we must “create a high em- 
ployment environment in, which private 
virtues are no longer social follies” (p. 
278). This involves controlling the “na- 
tional income,” and thus necessitates much 
collective action. 

“National income” is taken as the “na- 
tional product,” measured in currency and 
including personal consumption expendi- 
tures, business investment and accumula- 
tion of trade inventories, balance of foreign 
trade, and government spending! In fact, 
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the book hardly touches real production, 
but deals only with substitution of one 
good for anotker—the closed-system, in- 
difference-curve technique. Keynes’s sav- 
ing-investment mess appears. Cycles are 
“explained” as due’ to over-investment 
(over-saving). There is no functional 
analysis of producers’ goods, it being as- 
sumed throughout that distribution con- 
cerns two classes, owners and workers! 
The term “enterprise” does not appear in 
the Index as indicating a factor of produc- 
tion; neither does “land,” “risk,” or “time.” 
Samuelson gets all tangled up in trying 
to show. that while one bank can’t create 
“money,” two banks can; and then “sums 
up” by telling the poor student that “the 
thing to keep firmly in mind is'that bank 
deposits are one of the three forms of 
modern [sic] money and quantitatively 
the most important” (p. 329). But what 
about quality? What about the quality of 
being valuable? In this economics of as- 
sumption, echo answers. 
Lewis H. HANEY 
New York University 


Lewis, M. M. Language in Society: The 
Linguistic Revolution and Social Change. 
Pp. 248. New York: Social Sciences 
Publishers, 1948. $3.85. 


M. M. Lewis is director of the Institute 
of Education of University College, Not- 
tingham. In the Introduction he desig- 
nates the last fifty years as a “linguistic 
revolution” and places it among the “four 
great advances in human history.” The 
first three are language itself, the advent 
of writing, and the invention of printing. 
The book is primarily concerned with the 
present period of “instantaneous transmis- 
sion of speech and writing.” He discusses 
the problems as well as the new vistas 
which this revolution. brings. “The ex- 
tension of literacy and the development of 
linguistic communication, instead of free- 
ing the mind and spirit of the common 
man, may commit him more deeply into 
.the hands of the. few” (p. 8). 

The social psychologist will find little 
which is new in this work. While the 
author seems fully conversant with most 
of the significant scholarship in this field 
and reviews and integrates it rather well, 
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there is little which is original in this par- 
ticular work, 

The author uses his rather broad theme 
as a vehicle for drawing together a great 
deal of competent scholarship from such 
widely diverse ages and specialties as those 
of Locke and Malinowski, Myrdal and 
Darwin, but the whole is neither profound 
nor essentially novel. If, as is quite de- 
fensable, the’ author intends his book for 
the lay reader whose familiarity with the 
source materials cannot be assumed, then 
the book may be an important one, since 
it is well written and soundly based. 

There are occasional statements in the 
book which, lacking empiric verification, 
seem unfortunate. “People read more; 
they also write more.” The second does 
not follow from the first. There is, in 
fact, considerable empiric evidence strongly 
suggesting that the majority of people are 
actually reading less as time goes on. One 
might also question the logic of such 
phrasing as “the progress of man’s com- 
mand over language” (italics ours). This 
reification is denied by the author himself 
in his discussion of language and mind in 
which he clearly, and rightly, shows the 
virtual identity of the two. 

The above criticisms, however, and others 
of a similar sort which we do not mention 
specifically, are relatively minor. While 
in no sense brilliant or outstandingly novel, 
this book represents a competent piece of 
work which at least moderately well inte- 
grates a wide variety of materials from 
differing sources into a well-written and 


‘essentially accurate work. The layman to 


social psychology will find it more useful 
than will the specialist. 
Joun F. CUBER - 
The Ohio State University 


SALTER, LEONARD A., Jr. A Critical Re- 
view of Research in Land Economics. 
Pp. v, 258. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1948. $4.00. 


This book is a doctoral thesis, but by no 
means the usual type of such thesis. The 
man who wrote it had already worn for 
several years the mantle- of the late 
George Wehrwein of the University of 
Wisconsin, having been chosen among all 
others as best fitted to carry on after 


hasel 
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Wehrwein the development of the field of 
land economics at the University of Wis- 
‘consin in the Ely-Taylor-Wehrwein pat- 
tern. Leonard Salter had already devoted 
thirteen busy and varied years to intensive 
work in this field, first, at the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, and then, before going 
to Wisconsin, with: Dr. L. C. Gray and 
others in the Department of Agriculture all 
through the pregnant New Deal years. He 
became in those years one of the leading 
figures in a small group in Washington and 
throughout the states who took upon them- 


selves the mission of establishing land eco- - 


_ nomics as a special discipline and field of 
research. It is not fanciful to say that 
Leonard Salter gave his life to this mis- 
sion; for if he had not been.so absorbed 
in it while working under Dr. Gray in the 
Resettlement and Farm Security Adminis- 
trations he would have taken the needed 
time to complete his graduate work then, 


and he and all his family would not have’ 


been at the LaSalle Hotel on the night of 
the fateful fire in June 1946—he was join- 
ing his father there on the way to the 
commencement exercises at the University 
of Minnesota. 

What Salter does in this book is to pre- 
sent a certain conception of research in the 
social sciences, and then to review in terms 
of this conception the published reports of 
research projects, and more especially a 
small group of projects having to do with 
land utilization and related subjects in cer- 
tain areas. His conception can be briefly 
stated as follows: Social science research 
must result ‘in conclusions as to the best 
course of action. It must discover this best 
course by seeing what consequences have 
followed, in actual life, from different 
courses of action—this Salter refers to as 
the experimental method. Preliminary to 
this, there needs to be a framework of 
hypotheses as to these courses of action 
and their consequences. This framework 


must be highly flexible so that it can be. 


reshaped in the course of the research. 


But before any hypotheses can be formu- ` 


lated, there must be a clear idea as to the 
problem that is to be solved. In present- 
ing this conception of research, Salter 
draws upon the ideas of the philosopher 
John Dewey. 
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Most students of research method have 
put major emphasis upon the second of 
the foregoing—the correlation of courses 
of action with consequences. Salter would 
put much more than usual emphasis upon 
the two prior steps. He criticizes the So- 
cial Science Research Council’s handbook 
on Research Method and Procedure in 
Agricultural Economics because of devot- 
ing most of. its space to the correlation 
step. His.own instructions for this step 
are as follows: “Use various known tech- 
niques and develop new ways to construct 
generalizations concerning the conjunction 
of particulars among the observations of 
actions and consequences.” It is with re- 
spect to this step that his analysis of the 
research projects in‘land economics is 
least constructive, and for which his own 
equipment was scarcely adequate. In con- 
sequence, his statements, for example, of 
the limitations of conventional farm man- 
agement survey technique, and of land 
utilization studies limited to land classifi- 
cation, while valid as far as they go, fail 
to point out their really vital shortcomings. 
He could have obtained some help in this 
part of his undertaking if he had made use 
of the Social Science Research Council’s 
Bulletin Nos. 2, 13, and 20 on the Scope 
and Method of Research in Land Utiliza- 
tion, Land Tenure, and Farm Management 
—which use, for some odd reason, he seems 
carefully to have eschewed. 

A study of this sort has been much 
needed. Land economics research thus far 
has suffered largely from indirection. The 
critical suggestions are on a high level and 
should be very helpful especially to new 
workers entering this field. 

Jotn :D. Brack 

Harvard University 


NAmu, B. V. NARAYANASWAMY. State and 
Economic Life (Sir Kikabhai Premchand 
Readership Lectures). Pp. 140. Delhi, 
India: The Delhi University, 1947. 


Dr. Naidu’s eight lectures constitute an 
analysis of the Indian economy and a pro- 
gram for India’s economic future. He 
deals with the problem along three main 
lines: agriculture, industry, and finance. In 
each case, he outlines the need for posi- 
tive governmental action to ensure a 
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soundly functioning economic system. In- 
~ deed, so strongly is the author convinced 
of the place of centralized control that he 
devotes an entire lecture to the subject. 
He rejects laissez faire economics in favor 
of a mildly sccialistic planned economy. 

One of the basic land problems in India 
involves the increasing of the food supply, 
without cutting down the number of acres 
devoted to the production .of industrial 
raw materials. India does not produce 
enough food, yet it needs land for cotton, 
jute, and other fibers, as well as indigo, 
opium, and tobacco. The obvious solu- 
tion—increasing the productivity of the 
land—involves considerable and even dras- 
tic governmental intervention. Such meas- 
ures range from irrigation to compulsory 
consolidation of uneconomic holdings. The 
credit needs of farmers are immense, even 
though their current debt problem is 
critical. 

In regard to industry, the problem in- 
volves both expansion and balance among 
industries. ‘The nation’s industry is poorly 
developed in relation to its mineral and 
human resources. Some consumer indus- 
tries are extensive, but the heavy indus- 
tries are often in a beginning stage. The 
author favors central planning and con- 
siderable nationalization as the necessary 
means for industrial growth. Four prin- 
ciples should be invoked when nationaliza- 
tion is being considered. The state should 
take over or initiate an industry (1) where 
public interest is paramount; (2) where 
rewards are tco delayed to attract private 
capital; (3) where unsocial practices cur- 
rently prevail; (4) where nationalization 
would bring about a net increase in public 
welfare. Public control should be under a 
board of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
type, rather than under political or worker 
control. 

Dr. Naidu lists specific industries which 
should be encouraged, such as rayon and 
aluminum. To help such industries, he 
favors a protectionist policy, preferably 
within the framework of the International 
Trade Organization. He also favors a con- 
structive labor policy, emphasizing labor- 
capital co-operation rather than a trade 
union movement which is aggressive raiher 
than constructive. 
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For finance, the author favors state con- 
trol of the banks, a mildly deflationary 
policy, and an encouragement of foreign 
investment, without colonial or imperialist 
overtones. Domestic fiscal policy should 
be correlated with bank policy, particularly 
contracyclical measures. Furthermore, the 
state should be committed to strong social 
welfare policies, such as housing improve- 
ment, 

While the author’ s proposals may seem 
drastic, they represent a carefully thought- 
out program to meet India’s needs. One 


` may wonder, however, whether or not. the 


Government of India has the political ma- 


turity to implement such a program, at the | 


same time safeguarding or even advancing 
the democratic processes in this new nation. 
JoHN F. Cronin 
Washington, D. C. 


GOODBAR, JOSEPH E., and LORENZO U, BER- 
GERON. A Creative Capitalism. Pp. xii, 
376. Boston: Boston University. Press, 
1948. $3.75. 

Recognizing the partial validity of the 
Marxian diagnosis of profits but disavow- 
ing its pessimistic conclusions, challenging 
the complacency of ecohomic orthodoxy 
based on Say’s dictum that production cre- 
ates equivalent purchasing power, and ab- 
juring all modern forms of governmental 
intervention from Keynes to Stalin, the au- 
thors ‘would avert socialism by controls 
calculated to make capitalism “creative,” 
“dynamic,” and “self feeding.” Specifi- 
cglly, they would close the gap between 
selling prices and purchasing power at full 
employment—-reckoned at about ten bil- 
lion dollars per year, following Ezekiel. 

This deficiency would be eliminated by 
three principal devices: an incentive tax 
on undisbursed private balances to stimu- 
late investment; a government agency to 
act as a “safe keeping deposit” for excess 
funds not required by private business; a 


` public investment program to absorb the 


surplus funds entrusted to the government 
agency. As a desirable corollary, they 
would reduce the national debt‘by 140 bil- 
lion dollars over a twenty-year period by 
a 5 per centum tax on the “added value” 
created at each stage of production, this 
tax being included in selling prices but off- 


- 
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set by an equivalent increase of private 
expenditures either. from cash balances or 
bank credit. 

The analysis illuminates the mechanics 
of stagnation—strategic business decisions 
which restrict purchasing power—but the 
proposed remedies are unrealistic. 
incentive tax—more properly a penalty tax 
-—will not stimulate investment contrary 
or disadvantageous to private interest; 
moreover, the tax can be avoided by a 
flight of capital to the government agency, 
where conditions respecting safety, rights 
of withdrawal, and liquidity are so favor- 
able as to attract rather than repel funds. 
The government agency would become a 
national repository for excess savings and 
the responsibility for finding investment 
outlets would devolve on the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 
sibility over a protracted period and in the 
magnitude indicated would necessitate a 
great extension of public enterprise—the 
very consummation the authors are so 
anxious to forestall. 

if, as they affirm, capitalism on its own 
initiative cannot provide full investment, 
full employment, and adequate. purchasing 
power then it is functionally obsolete and 
beyond resuscitation; governmental inter- 
vention can prolong its senility but cannot 
revitalize it or restore its creative powers. 
Hence, the authors are caught in a dilemma 
created by their own premises; all their 
ingenuity and wit fail to extricate them. 
On these assumptions a middle-of-the-road 
approach, with more attention to develop- 
ing a sound program of public investment 
and less to saving capitalism from its in- 
herent defects, would have proven more 
successful, 

Horace M. Gray 

University of Illinois 


Wınstow, E. M. The Pattern of Imperi- 
alism: A Study in the Theories of Power. 
Pp. xii, 278. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. $3.75. 


For the last fifty years imperialism’ has 
been widely regarded as a product of capi- 
talism.. This theory, rarely challenged in 
the period preceding and following World 
War I, has been put to a searching test by 
an American economist in a thought-pro- 


The’ 


The exercise of this respon- ' 
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voking and well-documented book. Dr. 
Winslow discusses in detail the theories of - 
economic imperialism, advanced by Hob- 
son, Marx, and the neo-Marxists, and he 
arrives at the conclusion— which has been 
shared by many students of history—that 
modern imperialism is only a new form of 


an old behavior pattern which can be 


found active and potent under any eco- 
nomic system. The causes of war and im- 
perialism may have their roots elsewhere : 
than in free enterprise or in the market 
place. In fact the free market place is one 
of the first victims in any major conflict. 
Dr. Winslow rightly points out that the 
oversimplifying habit of blaming war and 
imperialism on the economic system di- 
verts attention from the field of political 
ideas, and action. This argument fre- 
quently heard among political scientists 
has been reinforced powerfully by the eco- 
nomic analysis supplied by Dr. Winslow. 


‘In his conclusions, he shifts the decisive 


field from economics where, as he claims, 
rationality has been achieved, to politics 
and behavior from where spring the irra- 
tional power menaces. Capitalism and so- 
cialism can both be instruments of welfare 
or of power. 

Perhaps least satisfactory because by 
necessity too general is the last section of 
the book, which presents imperialism and 
war as political phenomena. Again this 
reviewer finds himself in agreement with 
Dr. Winslow’s position that the noneco- 
nomic forces driving to war and imperial- 
ism must be found in the field of ethical 
judgments, in the area of human values. 
Can war and imperialism give way to more 
economical and rational behavior, as the 
nineteenth-century liberal capitalists with 
their emphasis on free individuality and 
free interchange believed? Or are historic 
memories and old behavior patterns too 
strong against this very recent growth of 
rationality? Nationalism, a political force 
with many irrational elements, is much 
more susceptible to falling victim to the 
aggressive power complex than a rational 
economic system would be. “In the proc- 
ess of surrendering to the cult of power, 
nationalism has lost its original democratic 
and liberal attributes. The problem of se- 
curing international order and peace is that 
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of recapturing these attributes by ridding 
nationalism of its power complex.” Dr. 
Winslow does not believe that a world or- 
ganization itself can help, for there is no 
solution to the power problem in terms of 
power itself. Modern democracy believes 
that men can live together without recourse 
to violence and resolve their differences by 
discussion and compromise in a spirit of 
tolerance and mutuality. Does that not 
‘presuppose a high political maturity and a 
common frame of reference? Can it be 
expected to work everywhere? . Dr. Wins- 
low’s solution points in that direction, “an 
attitude which invites instead of repels 
reconciliation, which aims to cleanse sover- 


eignty and nationalism of their power com-' 


plex, and which replaces the weapon of 
violence with non-violence in creating a 
peaceful world system, a program as old 


as Christian religion itself and as modern ` 


as Gandhi’s movement.” But it is by far 
not certain yet whether Gandhi’s move- 
ment left India a peaceful democracy with- 
out violence and without imperialist am- 
bitions. In fact, it may be doubted 
whether his leadership did not help, to 
arouse irrational ‘atavistic forces working 
against rational solutions, though Gandhi 
himself was a wise rationalist. But there 
can be no quarrel with Dr. Winslow’s ulti- 
mate and general statement: “World poli- 
tics is as much in need of a type of con- 
trol consistent with democracy as capi- 
talism is in need of a type of control 
consistent with free enterprise.” 
Hans KOEHN 
Smith College 


STOCKING, GEORGE W., and Myron * W. 
Warxins. Cartels or Competition? The 
Economics of International Controls by 
Business and Government. Pp. xiv, 516. 
New York: The Twentieth Century 
Fund, .1948. $4.00. 


Cartels or Competition deals compre- 
hensively and factually with the threat to 
free enterprise and competitive markets 
presented by the rising tide of economic 


collectivism in the form of private cartels, | 


intergovernmental commodity agreements, 
and state monopolies. It reviews the de- 
cline of competition and the growth of 
cartels, examines the forms, magnitude, 
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and economic consequences of the Cartel 
movement, and explores alternative policies 
for dealing with cartels. 

The authors define the cartel as any ar- 
rangement among producers in'the same 
line of business which is designed to or 
results in limiting or eliminating competi- 
tion among them. They spell out a con- 
vincing indictment. Cartels, they find, 
“tend to raise or support particular prices” 
whose inflexibility “probably aggravates 
instability” of the economy; tend to prac- 
tice price discrimination; obstruct indus- 
trial expansion; and restrict investment. 
The last point is crucial in view of the im- 
portance of investment to economic prog- 
ress and the volume of income and em- 
ployment in the economy. Moreover, 
cartels “obviously strengthen the forces 
pushing toward retrenchment and aggra- . 
vate imbalance in the economic system 

. and may completely nullify” govern- 
ment efforts to counteract deflation. 

In the final chapter the Committee on 
Cartels and Monopoly, appointed by the 
Twentieth Century Fund, presents a re- 
port based upon the findings of Stocking 
and Watkins. : Here is outlined a program 
of public and private action for eliminat- 
ing existing international cartels and pre- 
venting the growth of new ones. Recom- 
mendations offered embrace both interna- 
tional action through the International 
Trade Organization and national action by 
the United States which, “acting alone, 
may be able to do more in the near future 
to curb cartels than can ITO.” Reform of 
the antitrust laws in- order to strengthen 
their effectiveness jn combating cartels is 
suggested. 

The committee recognizes that interna- 
tional cartels represent only one facet of 
the basic problem of concentration of 
“private” control of the economy; and 
that “it would be very hard, if not impos- 
sible, to secure effective competition in in- 
ternational trade while permitting monopo- 
lies to grow in the American economy.” 
Anticartelism begins at home. But, alas, 
we, lack a coherent, consistent policy in 
the domestic sector. We live a double 
life. We pine for the snows of yester- 
year, periodically initiate trust-busting cam- 
paigns, pass special legislation in behalf of 
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small business, and get red in the face at 
the mention of the horrid cartel. Yet con- 
centration continues to grow throughout 
the economy in prosperity, in depression, 
in wartime. 

United States policy makers must soon 
adopt a policy toward international and 
domestic cartels and the restrictionism for 
which they stand. Alternatives include 
doing nothing, deliberate encouragement of 
cartels, acceptance and regulation, nation- 
alization, and the solutions sought by the 
antitrust laws, i.e. breaking them up and 
fostering competition. SN 

This penetrating, tightly written volume 
furnishes grist for intelligent consideration 
of such thorny questions as how can 
America maintain an economy based on 
free enterprise and competitive markets 
when most of its prospective export cus- 
tomers and import. suppliers are state trad- 
ing monopolies. This book should be 
prominently featured on the reading lists 
of many economics courses. It should be 
read carefully by all students of public 
economic policy as well as by economists., 
It may serve to transport some economists 
from the ivory tower into the realm of 
reality. 

Myron L. Hocu 

The College of the City of New York 


LAUTERBACH, ALBERT. 
and Individual Freedom: Can We Have 
Both? Pp. iv, 178. Ithaca, New York: 
Cornell University Press, 1948. $2.50. 


Although it is extremely doubtful that 
Professor Hayek’s Road to Serfdom (Chi- 
cago, 1944) has deserved the attention it 
has received, it at least has had the merit 
of evoking answers from various writers 
in economics and politics. Although Mr. 
Lauterbach does not attempt to rival the 
polemics of Professor Hayek, as Professor 


Finer did in his Road to Reaction (Boston, 


1945), he nonetheless disposes of the bogey 
that democracy is incompatible with plan- 
ning and that regulatory or interventionist 
statutes are a process in forging chains of 
slavery. In this regard, Professor Lauter- 
bach’s book is comparable to such’ recent 
literature as J. M. Clark’s Alternative to 
Serfdom (New. York, 1948), C. E. Ayres’s 
Divine Right of Capital (Boston, 1944), 


Economic Security’ 


_ execution of social control. 
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and Barbara Wooton’s Freedom under 
Planning (Chapel Hill, 1945), to mention 
only a few of the antidotes to Hayek. 

It is Mr. Lauterbach’s contention that 
the real danger to democracy stems from 


- widespread economic dislocations which 


produce oppression and fear. and that 
laissez faire, which has resulted in a drive 
toward monopoly as a logical outgrowth of 
competition, is not adequate as a control 
of economic life. 

To the question of whether a general 
economic plan can provide leeway for. indi- 
vidual initiative, Mr. Lauterbach’s reply is 
that it depends on the kind of plan, and 
he proceeds to explain eight kinds ranging 
in degree from the totalitarian varieties to 
ones with a minimum of intervention to 
preserve competition. Democratic plan- 
ning may have recourse to one or a com- 
bination of methods including indirect 
control of production, industrial self-gov- 
ernment, industry-wide regulation by gov- 
ernment, mixed enterprise, co-operatives, 
nationalization, and socialization. All of 
these devices admittedly reduce the sig- 
nificance: of private property, but private 
‘property has been losing its significance in 
many sectors of the economy for a long 
time. 

Regardless of the method of social con- 
trol employed, Mr. Lauterbach emphasizes 
the necessity of preserving individual liber- 
ties in the execution of such control. 
Hence, social control wherever possible 
should concentrate on the control of the 
mountain peaks of the economy rather 
than every nook and cranny. Moreover, 
the selection of leadership for the social 
control of economic life should follow the 
traditional processes of democracy rein- 
forced by. modernized governmental pro- 
cedures, and the expert should neither rule 
nor occupy a prominent position in the 
Such pro- 
cedure includes the traditional safeguards 
of free elections, representative institu- 
tions, civil liberties, and the addition of 
civic education. 

In a concluding chapter Mr. Lauterbach 
analyzes generally the social systems of 
the twentieth century and notes that: “The 


_ marriage of liberalism and socialism, of 


individual freedom and social control, may 
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look at first like a mésalliance to the intel- 
lectual parents on both sides; yet such a 
combination presents in western society 
the only real hope for our generation” (p. 
156). 

Professor Lauterbach’s book is clear, 
concise, and informative, and represents 
contemporary economic analysis at its best. 
Though realistic in his analysis of current 
political and economic conditions, his out- 
look is that man through collective effort 
can be the master of his economic and po- 
litical. destiny. 

ROBERT J. Harris 
Louisiana State University 


Lipson, Lestiz. The Politics of Equality: 
New Zealand’s Adventures in Democ- 
racy. Pp. xiv, 520, Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1948. $6.00. 


Professor Lipson, for eight years at Vic- 
toria College, University of New Zealand, 
and now at Swarthmore, has written a wise 
and discriminating study of politics and 
public administration in New Zealand 
which has a utility far beyond its special- 


ist relevance. Acutely aware of the prob-. 
lems of democracy throughout the world, 


Professor Lipson has kept steadily in mind 
the ways in which New Zealand’s experi- 
ence and practice correspond or contrast 
with that of other nations, thus casting 
almost equal light on what happened to 
New Zealand and what happened overseas 
in the last century. The study is, organ- 
ized on historical lines and the first part 
deals with the story from the founding to 
1890, the second from 1890 to 1947. Uti- 
lizing the relevant published literature, 
though the bibliography has deficiencies to 
be noted, Professor Lipson has supple- 
mented it in maximum measure by monu- 
mental labors in the sources, notably the 
Parliamentary Debates. He seems to have 
"reviewed the latter very carefully from 
1854 to the present day, a chore before 
which most of us would quail. ` 

What he has sought to do is to discover 
the genesis of the idea of equality in New 
Zealand, an ideal which the New Zealand- 
ers, in striking contrast to the Americans, 
came to place higher than liberty In the 
hierarchy of democratic values. The year 
1890, when the liberal Government. (later 
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led for many years by “King Dick” Sed- 
don) came to power, is the great water- 
shed. In modern times the ideal of 
equality has been steadily pursued and 
Professor Lipson suggests a statue to it 


- in Wellington Harbor to match our Statue 


of Liberty in New York Harbor! This de- 
votion has led, he shows in detail, to the 
democratization of the suffrage, the demo- 
cratization of the machinery of govern- 
ment (although with steady increments of 
power to the cabinet), the extension of 
equalizing government activities and poli- 
cies into all those areas of economic life 
where an uneven break might otherwise 
eventuate, and, in general, to the triumph 
of the average over the exceptional devia- 
tion whether toward riches or poverty, or 
toward acknowledged personal superiority 
in any form. New Zealand’s danger, Pro- 
fessor Lipson believes, is that while it has 
established the “divine average” fairly suc- 
cessfully it may turn out to have achieved 
nothing more admirable than a “secure” 
mediocrity. 

This exercise in social criticism is con- 
ducted chiefly in terms of a critique of 
the machinery -and personnel of govern- 
ment, including Parliament, the Cabinet, 
and the administrative service. The con- 
tent of social and economic legislation is 
not elucidated to any extent. The book 
therefore seems to be addressed first of all 
to political scientists, but it will be a 
mistake for any readers interested in pub- 
lic affairs to neglect it: For example, the 
Labour Party experiments in Britain were 
not in a shape, when Professor Lipson was 
at work, to offer him material for compari- 
son and contrast, though Mr. Attlee and 
others invoke New Zealand’s example on 
occasion. Today they are assuming that 
shape and a discerning reader acquainted 
with them will find that much that Profes- 


. sor Lipson says is remarkably apropos. 


Britain, too, is seeking equality by combin- 
ing democracy and a vague kind of social- 
ism. Will the amalgam tilt Britain toward 
the same tepidly charming, but debilitating, 
mediocrity that has overtaken New Zea- 
land? Is this, indeed, where democratic 
socialism must lead? ; 

In a book peppered with. names, chiefly 
of politicians, most of which will be un- 
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familiar to all but a minority of foreign 
readers, it seems strange that the bibli- 
ography does not include G. H. Schole- 
field’s A Dictionary of New Zealand Bi- 
ography (2 vols., Wellington, 1940). Since 
one of F. L. W. Wood’s admirable books 
is included, why not his Understanding 
New Zealand (New York, 1944)? Why 
are not all the Centenary Surveys noted, 
at least collectively, since they supply use- 
ful material on the quality of New Zea- 
land life? And Nash’s book, which is in- 
cluded, has been published in New York 
as well as London. 
C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 
Katonah, New York i 


Ross, ArtHUR M. Trade Union Wage 
Policy. Pp. viii, 134. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press 
(under the auspices of the Institute of 
Industrial Relations), 1948. $3.00. 


The author states that collective bar- 
gaining cannot be explained in terms of 
current wage theory and that the time has 
come to begin the task of theoretical re- 
construction. His own basic observation 
is to the effect that wage rates, are now 
determined by conscious human decision 
rather than by the stream of impersonal 
market forces. A little decision is merely 
the choice to be swept along in the stream; 
but there is real decision-making in collec- 
tive bargaining today—decision that redi- 
rects the stream. His point of view is 
essentially dynamic, both as to the process 
of wage determination and as to the ef- 
fects of negotiated wages, for example, on 
the size of the national income. 

The study is not presented, however, as 
a “new theory of wages.” The focus of 
discussion, the “central proposition,” is 
that “a trade union is a political agency 
operating in an economic environment.” 
The central objective of the union is insti- 
tutional survival and growth. This con- 
ception of the union is substantiated, it is 
held, by the actual processes of collective 
bargaining, the fact that bargaining cannot 
be explained in terms of current wage 
theory, the nature and limitations of the 
responsibility of negotiators for their wage 
policies, and the characteristics of union- 
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management relations as affected by wage 
bargaining. 

It is stated (p. 18) that many aspects 
of union life are truly democratic but that 
wage bargaining is poorly adapted to rank- 
and-file control. Mr. Ross would probably 
recognize, however, that the bargaining role 
of union officials as the responsible repre- 
sentatives of the rank and file is consistent 
with the accepted tradition and methods of 
democracy. Our Government is necessarily 
not direct but representative. 

The book is an exceptionally stimulating 
and excellent study of one phase of union 
activity, which may be described as collec- 
tive bargaining as a means of union sur- 
vival and status. This role of unions is 
not necessarily incompatible with the influ- 
ence of broader conceptions, whether valid 
or not, of how the economy in general 
functions or should function. Many union 
officials no doubt recognize that these are 
vital to the long-run maintenance of their 
unions as “going concerns.” The main 
justification of the author’s emphasis ap- 
pears to be in relation to the problem of 
public responsibility of both unions and 
management in collective bargaining. It 
should be noted, also, that the volume is 
described as one item in the collaborative 
research program of the Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations at Berkeley, and it is 
understood that this account of collective 
bargaining as a “political” activity will be 
supplemented by studies emphasizing other 
phases. 

Witt BOWDEN 

Washington, D. C. 


BAKKE, E. WicHt, and CLARK KERR. 
Unions, Management and the Public. 
Pp. iv, 946. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1948. $5.00. 


The authors have brought together a re- 
markably comprehensive and representa- 
tive collection of writings old and new on 
the subject of labor relations and policies. 
There are 171 listings in the index of au- 
thors and nearly 300 separate quotations. 
The authors range from Karl Marx to the 
National Association of Manufacturers; 
from Joseph Hopkinson, describing the 
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Philadelphia Cordwainers in 1860 as a 
criminal combination, to Golden and Rut- 
tenberg on the union shop as democratic 


and necessary; from J. R. Hicks on “the 


law of marginal productivity” as “the most 
fundamental principle” to Matthew Woll 
on wages proportionate to productivity and 
mass consumption as the basis of mass 
production. The titles of the five main 
sections indicate more adequately than the 
general title the coverage and point of 
view: “Development of Unions”; “Re- 
sponse of Management”; “Collective Bar- 
gaining”; “Terms of the Agreement”; and 
“The Interest of the Community.” The 
numerous subsections are introduced by 
editorial statements of varying length— 
statements which, taken together, sum- 
marize and supplement the selections and 
contribute a certain continuity and con- 
sistency. The group of selections relating 
to wage policies, for example, is prefaced 
by a three-page analysis of the processes 
of wage determination. and of the nature 
of wage bargains, followed by questions 
regarding the public interest and the de- 
velopment of governmental wage policies 
to supplemen: those of unions and em- 
ployers. Thus, the editorial comments are 
not mere summaries of the views of 
others; they include independent inter- 
pretations and editorial views regarding a 
number of controversial issues. Mainly, 
however, the comments are designed to 
raise questions and stimulate discussion. 
” The sources are focused, by selection 
and arrangement, on unions, the impact 
of their policies and practices on workers, 
management, and the public, and the is- 
sues raised “m the operation of industry 
and the economy as a whole, and: in the 
maintenance and improvement of the 
American system of social and political 
organization.” The selections were made, 
it is stated, not on the basis of editorial 
agreement with the views expressed but 
rather for the purpose of revealing the 
issues and facts; “the points of view and 
convictions of partisans are as realistic as 
the figures of a statistical table.” 

The volume should prove to be a highly 
successful achievement of the aim of the 
editors to provide the stimulus and infor- 
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mation essential for the intelligent discus- 
sion of labor problems. 
Witt BOWDEN 
Washington, D. C. 


Income, Employment, and Public Policy: 
Essays in Honor of Alvin H. Hansen. 
Pp. 379. New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company, 1948. 

Sixteen former students and close asso- 
ciates of Professor -Hansen here present 
essays in honor of his sixtieth birthday. 
Naturally they reflect the influence of 
his teaching, his contribution to dynamic 
analysis of income and employment, and 
his sustained interest in public finance as 
a functional agency for stabilization of 
the economy at a high level of employ- 
ment, production, and consumption. All 
of them, with the possible exception of 
David McCord Wright’s “Income Redis- 
tribution Reconsidered,” are in line with 
the general pattern of Keynesian-Hansen 
analysis. Directly or indirectly, they all 
deal with the now familiar discrepancy, 
cyclical or secular, between aggregate na- 
tional income on the one.hand and ag- 
gregate consumer -spending plus invest- 
ment, on the other. Most of them tacitly 
accept the idea of the necessity of “func- 
tional finance” with the specific objective 


- of supplementing private investment by 


government projects and/or increasing the 
propensity to consume by redistribution of 
income. l 

The basic problem of economic stability 
is to maintain continuous circuit flow of 
money and of goods and services. In prin- 
ciple, if business depressions are to be 
avoided, every dollar paid out by business 
as costs and profit must come back to 
business from its recipients either as de- 
mand for goods or as investment in the 
productive process. This central problem 
was practically unrecognized before Keynes, 
except by a few unorthodox èconomists, 
like Hobson in England and Foster and 
Catchings.in this country, all of whom 
were brushed aside as near-crackpots by the 
orthodox neoclassicists, who either could 
not or would not permit their thinking to 
range outside the traditional patterns and 
frames of reference. The new mode of 
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economic thinking (“dynamic,” “process 
analysis”) was greatly stimulated by the 
Great Depression. Keynes and Hansen 
made it academically respectable, and now 
it is the core of interest of most of the 
vigorous-minded young economists, whether 
or not they accept the basic (and variant) 
conclusions of leaders like Hansen and 
Keynes. The new analysis ramifies widely, 
‘In many directions and in great complexity, 
into new conceptions of public finance, the 
significance of the public debt (deficit 
spending vs. balanced budget), the “ma- 
ture economy” idea (introduced to us by 
Hansen), economic planning, and the value 
sentiments and instrumental judgments of 
conflicting economic philosophies. Most of 
the literature, of course, is highly technical, 
involving much ‘‘model making” and mathe- 
matical reasoning, so that it makes sense 
only to the initiated. Nevertheless, the lay- 
man or the noneconomic social scientist can 


get a fair idea of the problems, theoretical . 


and practical, which concern the young 
economists of the Hensen school by reading 
certain of these essays. (A broader view of 
the content of present-day economic think- 
ing can be obtained from the recently pub- 
lished Survey of Contemporary Econom- 
ics, edited by Howard S. Ellis under the 
sponsorship of the American Economic As- 
sociation, The Blakiston Co., Philadelphia, 
1948.) The political scientist will find spe- 
cific interest in Benjamin Higgins’ “Con- 
cepts and Criteria of Secular Stagnation,” 
Sidney S. Alexander’s “Opposition to De- 
ficit Spending for the Prevention of Un- 
employment” (a striking analysis of: ra- 
tionalizations based on sentiments and 
vested interests), and Harvey S. Perloff’s 
“Dynamic Elements in a Full Employ- 
ment Program”—an outline for a program 
suitable to a complex dynamic economy— 
perhaps the best and most mature chapter 
in the book. 
A. B. WOLFE 
Ohio State University 


KILLINGSWORTH, CHARLES C. State La- 
bor Relations Acts: A Study of Public 
Policy. Pp. x, 328. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity, of Chicago Press, 1948. $4.00. 
This study of state labor relations acts 

and related legislation is a revision of a 
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doctoral dissertation. As such, it shows 
the effects of careful attention to details 
and the influence of comment and criti- 
cism. It is a thorough, well-organized, and 
comprehensively documented analysis of 
state legislation on collective bargaining 
and the status, rights, and privileges of 
those who participate in this important 
phase of modern industrial relations. 

Two introductory chapters trace the de- 
velopment of public policy on collective 
bargaining and distinguish two principal 
components in such policy. In one of 
these—the protective policy—legislation 
seeks “to encourage the practice and pro- 
cedure of collective bargaining and to pro- 
tect the exercise by workers of full free- 
dom of association, self-organization, and 
the designation of representatives of their 
own choosing, for the purpose of negotiat- 
ing the terms and conditions of their em- 
ployment or other mutual aid or protec- 
tion.” In the other and more recent—the 


. restrictive policy--emphasis is placed on 


the “primary rights of third parties to 
earn a livelihood, transact business and en- 
gage in the ordinary affairs of life by any 
lawful means and free from molestation, 
interference, restraint, or coercion.” “In- 
stead of encouraging collective bargaining, . 
these ‘restrictive’ laws merely give a lim- 
ited degree of protection to the right of 
workers to organize, while subordinating 
that privilege to other rights.” The ob- 
jective of this policy is to achieve indus- 
trial peace, without making an attempt, as 
do the protective laws, to eliminate low 
wages, sweatshops, industrial autocracy, 
and associated evils. : 

“Protective” laws include the first five 
of the state labor relations acts, those of 
Utah, Wisconsin, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and. Massachusetts (all enacted in 1937), 
the 1941 law of Rhode Island, and the 
1945 law of Connecticut. “Restrictive” 
laws include the 1939 revisions of Wis- 
consin and’ Pennsylvania acts, the 1939 
laws of Minnesota and Michigan, the 1943 
laws of Kansas and Colorado, and the 1947 
revision of the Utah act. 

A single chapter discusses unfair labor 
practices of employers, while three chap- 
ters consider unfair labor practices of em- 
ployees and unions. An additional chap- 
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ter is concerned with means available to 
prevent unfair labor practices. Chapters 
follow on .employee representation and 
elections, designation of appropriate bar- 
gaining units, election procedure, mediation 
and related means of settling work stop- 
pages, and jurisdictional problems. A 
final chapter presents the author’s conclu- 
sions and interpretations. ‘There are ap- 
pendices in which the author has classified 
and quoted the provisions of the several 
state laws on each of the major points 
raised in the text, and has summarized re- 
cent statistics of work stoppages and cases 
handled by several of the state boards. 
Throughout, the author emphasizes two 
important functions of state labor rela- 
tions acts—on the one hand to meet the 
needs of millions of employees who are 
well beyond the reasonable limits of Fed- 
eral jurisdiction and, on the other, to pro- 
vide an opportunity for experimentation in 
public policy in this dynamic field. He 
has sharply defined the areas in which the 
“protective” and “restrictive” philosophies 
are consistent and has as keenly pointed 
to the areas of conflict and inconsistency. 
All those who are interested in this im- 
portant phase of public policy will find 
this book a treasury of significant and well- 


organized facts with respect to the details 


of state experiments. _ 

This reviewer cannot but question some 
of the author’s conclusions from his much 
less detailed analysis of the statistics of 
‘work stoppages-——for example, his opinions 
that only mediation can be counted on to 
reduce such stoppages and that fact-finding 
has not demonstrated special usefulness. 


In this particular area, more careful analy-. 


sis might justify somewhat different con- 
clusions. 

These are, however, not major consid- 
erations in the study. As a whole, it is an 
excellent analysis of an area of public 
policy that may be expected to attract and 
~ hold increasing public attention in coming 
years. 

DALE YODER 
Gniversity of Minnesota 


STIGLER, GEORGE J. Trends in Output and 
Employment. Pp. ix, 67. New York: 


‘tables, and six charts. 
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National Bureau of Economic Research, 
Inc., 1947. $1.00. 


This little volume, bound preciously in 
silver (being one of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research’s twenty-fifth an- 
niversary series), presents and analyzes 
some of the data that the Bureau has col- 
lected and refined over a period of years 
in its effort to answer some of the econo- 


mist’s questions about the nature and re- ' 


sults of resource allocation, extent of re- 
source utilization, and economic progress 
in the American economy. 

Following a summary of findings the 
book contains three chapters, eighteen 
Chapter one dis- 
cusses trends in total output and in the 
composition thereof. Chapter two deals 
with the trends in the employment and 
allocation of the labor resource. Chapter 
three surveys changes in output per worker. 

The data-on output and employment 
cover the forty years from 1899 to 1939 


‘and are derived from the major com- 


modity-producing industries of agriculture, 
mining, and manufacture and the service- 
producing industries of steam railroads, 
electric light and power, and manufactured 
and natural gas. The covered industries 
produce about 40 per cent of the national 
income and employ about half the Nation’s 
labor force. 

According to the National Bureau’s data 
the ‘total output of the six major covered 
industries increased 189 per cent from 
1899 to 1939, while employment rose only 
30 per cent. Output per worker increased 
122 per cent. Professor Stigler believes 
that, allowing for a downward bias in the 
output index due to the large improve- 
ments in quality of product and allowing 
for an upward bias due to the decline in 
household production, the actual increase 
in output may well have been considerably 


more than threefold. He also states that, . 


due to the fall in average hours worked 
per week, there was no rise in man-hours 
of employment i in the six industries during 
the forty years. 

The effects of economic conditions dur- 
ing the thirties are plain: output was little 
greater (for the six industries) in 1939 
than in 1929; and employment was much 


` 


- 
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lower. Only the increase in output per 
worker maintained its pace. 

The outstanding shift in the composition 
of output was of course the yielding in 
relative importance of agriculture to manu- 
facturing. Other interesting developments 
were the rise of consumer durable goods 
production, of processed foods, and of 
services (both private and public). 

None of these things is new to the stu- 
dent of American economic development. 
But it is good to have refined data for 
one’s use. And (as is not too usual in 
studies of this sort) Professor Stigler’s 
analysis is particularly helpful because it 
refers to and integrates with the statisti- 
cal story a good deal of economic theory. 

CARROLL R. DAUGHERTY 

Northwestern University 


Durand, Joun D. The Labor Force in 
the United States, 1890-1960. Pp. xviii, 
284. New York: Social Science Re- 
search Council, 1948. $2.50. 


The Social Science Research Council, 
the Scripps Foundation for Research in 
Population Problems, and the Federal Bu- 
reau of the Census have collaborated in 
the production of a first-rate monograph 
on past and projected future trends inthe 
American labor force. The study should 
be of special interest to social scientists 
because of its effort to integrate impor- 


tant economic and noneconomic elements ` 


into the framework of statistical presenta- 
tion and analysis of published and unpub- 
lished census data. l 

With respect to the total labor force (as 
defined), the study considers the rate of 
its growth and the trend of its ratio to 
total population. The average annual per- 
centage increase has steadily declined from 
almost 3 per cent at the end of the nine- 
teenth century to little: more than 1 per 
cent by 1940. This trend is expected to 


. continue, and a guess is hazarded that, if 


population growth ceases by the year 2,000, 
the labor force will cease growing before 
then. In view of this guess one wonders 
why the study expects the upward trend 
in the ratio of labor force to total popu- 
lation (35 per cent in 1890 compared with 
40 per cent in 1940 and an estimated 41 
per cent for 1960) to continue. 
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With respect to the composition of the 
labor force (by color-nativity, age groups, 
sex, etc.),.main emphasis among these 
demographic factors is given to the em- 
ployment of women, the rising entrance 
age, and the falling retirement age. There 
is also a chapter on the force of custom. 
But most of the discussion bears on the 
influence of custom upon the employment 
of women. It is to be regretted that a 
broader analysis of this important condi- 
tion was not undertaken. (The emphasis 
on women undoubtedly arose from the be- 
lief that the most important element in a 


. growing ratio of labor force to population 


is the entrance of women into the labor 
market. ) 

Chapter four of the study considers 
some of the short-term and long-term fac- 
tors affecting the supply curve of labor. 
The author thinks that the commonly ac- 
cepted short-run negative curve is incon- 
clusively supported in theory or by sta- 
tistics; but he does not argue for a 
positive curve. The review of long-run 
influences, to an economist, is likely to 
seem to suffer from serious omissions. 

A concluding chapter deals with demo- 
graphic aspects of labor force policy. Here 
too one is inclined to leave the discussion 
with a feeling of dissatisfaction and with 
the wish that a fuller, more specific out- 
line of labor-market, labor-relations, and 
economic-progress problems had been pre- 
sented to which the study’s data are ap- 
plicable in policy terms. In any case the 
monograph should be very helpful to any 
one who cares to try to supply what ap- 
pears to have been omitted. 

CARROLL R. DAUGHERTY 

Northwestern University 


FLORENCE, P. SARGANT, assisted by W. 
BALDAMUS. Investment, Location and 
Size of Plant: A Realistic Inquiry into 
the Structure of British and American 
Industries. Pp. xüi, 211. Cambridge: 
University of Cambridge Press; New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1948. 
$3.75, 


This book is one of a number of studies 
published by: the National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research and printed 
by the University of Cambridge Press in 
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England. It is a statistical study based 
upon English and American census data. 
The chapter headings are as follows: (1) 
“The Differentiation and Grouping of In- 
dustries”; (2) “The Measurement of a 
Prevalent Size of Plant in an Industry”; 

(3) “Determinants of Prevalent Sizes of 
Plant in Different Industries”; (4) “Lo- 
cation and Size of Plant”; (5) “Invest- 
ment and Size of Plant”; (6) “Public 
Policy on Size of Plant”; (7) “General 
Summary.” In addition there are five 
appendices containing supplementary data 
and comparisons between British and 
American industries. l 

The book is concerned mainly with dif- 
ferences between industries with reference 
to size of plant, location, investment, or 
mechanization rather than with changes in 
the character of industry as a whole. The 
treatment is statistical in character and 
must therefore be read slowly and studied 
to derive any benefit. 

‚The, authors have naturally experienced 
the old difficulty of finding criteria or 
standards of measurement in classifying 
industries as light or heavy and in com- 
paring plants within the same industry. 
The number of workers, horsepower per 
worker, capital investment, and value of 
product all have defects for this purpose. 

In his summary (Chapter VII) the au- 
thor makes some remarks on the relative 
merits of small plants and large ‘plants. 
“Large plants also present the risk of mo- 
nopoly in private hands where the industry 
is localized, investment is high and, in ag- 
gregate, the industry is small. The precise 
risk is that the monopolist can set prices 
higher than his cost justifies, thus check- 
ing consumpiion and restricting employ- 
ment. The remedy for private monopoly 
is obviously either a return to competition 
or a monopoly under public control. If 
the trend toward more intense investment 
and the association of intense investment 
with large plants is accepted as making 
for efficiency then public control to various 
degrees is indicated for certain industries.” 

It is to be noted that the author does 
not directly advocate public ownership. 
Perhaps he would agree that we have as 
yet no reason for assuming that public 
ownership is as efficient as private owner- 
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ship. At least our Government has had 
difficulty in establishing “yardsticks” for 
our industries. 
DEXTER S. KIMBALL 
Cornell University 


BARNARD, CHESTER J. Organization and 
Management: Selected Papers. Pp. xi, 
244. „Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1948. $4.00. 


All students of the theory of organiza- 
tion, whether actively engaged in business 
enterprise or other types of institutional 
activity in modern society, should welcome 
this little volume as a fitting companion 
piece to the author’s Functions of the Ex- 
ecutive, published several years ago. 

Like the previous publication, this new 
volume is a collection of essays each more 
or less complete in itself, but unlike it, 
Organization and Management does not 
represent individual parts of a single co- 
herent series. Instead it consists of a 
group of nine papers presented by the au- 
thor from time to time, for the most part 
to academic audiences on a variety of oc- 
casions. ‘These papers, although presented 
in no pattern other than that provided by 
the order in which they were written over 
a decade or more of ripening experience, 
and dealing with a diversity of topics, 
nevertheless are interwoven with a com- 
mon thread readily identifying the thought- 
ful and stimulating philosophy of manage- 
ment which marked Barnard’s earlier work 
a valued addition to the shelves of all who 
seek to understand the difficult arts of or- 
ganization and management. 

This rich field has unfortunately received 
all too little systematic cultivation by com- 
petent workmen. Intimate experience is, 
as Barnard observes, indispensable to thor- 
ough understanding of organization. Few 
who have had ample opportunity to gain 
this intimacy at first hand, however, have 
the aptitude of expression or have pos- 
sessed sufficiently the inclination to re- 
cord an orderly exposition of their ex- 
perience. .Those who have acquired this 
lucidity of expression, on the other hand, 
not infrequently disclose a sad lack both 
of sufficient experience and understanding. 

Barnard clearly is an exception. That 
he speaks with authority acquired in the 
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only way in which it can be acquired— 
through long exercise of authority in 
important affairs—is unmistakable. That 
this preoccupation with problems of or- 
ganization in the concrete has served fur- 
thermore to develop a refreshing aware- 
ness of the importance of the individual 
as the underlying unit of organization gives 
a validity to his treatment of the subject 
that is almost unique. l 

The author’s competence to discuss 
“principles and fundamental considerations 
in cooperative human relationships rather 
than merely concrete practices, policies, or 
schemes of organization” should recom- 
mend this collection of essays for thought- 
ful reading by all who bear important ad- 
ministrative responsibilities whether in pri- 
vate business or in public service. If it 
does not fully accomplish this mission, the 
fault unfortunately lies in the fact that 
few so engaged appreciate as fully as does 
the author that “a consideration of gen- 
eral principles and underlying conceptions 
—what we may call the philosophic ap- 
proach to the. concrete problem—is in- 
tensely practical.” 

W. N. MITCHELL 
Chicago, Illinois 


GLENN, JOHN M., Litian BRANDT, and 
F. EMERSON ANDREWS. Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1907-1946 (Two Volumes). 
Vol. I, xviii, 350; Vol. II, ix, 396. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1947. 
This is a biography of $15 million. But 

it is also the history of an idea which has 

materialized and insinuated itself into in- 
numerable good works. And it is the ac- 
count too of the people who gave birth 
to the idea and whose faith caused it to 
n:aterlalize. One of those persons was 

Margaret Olivia Sage, whose philanthropy 

erected a post-mortem monument to a 

man whose life had not been largely de- 

voted to “the improvement of social and 
living conditions.” Another was Robert 

W. De Forest, a farsighted counselor to 

Mrs. Sage. A third was John M. Glenn, 

one of the authors, whose day-by-day 

leadership molded the Foundation and, for 

most of its history, wisely dominated it. 
Although the Russell Sage Foundation, 

born in 1907, was not the first fund of 


‘at the time. 
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its type, its specific objectives were unique 
The interpretation of those 
objectives into administrative structure, 
publications, and grants, since it cannot 
have been .comprehensive, has at least 
been flexible. The Foundation has been 
parent or at least assiduous nurse to many 
social programs which are now woven into 
the fabric of American living. These in- 
clude the charity organization movement, 
organized recreation, some aspects of edu- 
cation, social statistics, child aid, the place 
of women in industry, social surveys and 
exhibits, delinquency and penology, con- 
sumer credit, and regional planning and 
development. The Foundation’s direct 
work and research have cost $12 million; 
its grants amount to $9 million. The in- 
fluence of its publications, its library, its 
membership on boards of many social or- 
ganizations, and its development of leader- 
ship and thought in social fields—these 
intangibles may be more real than its ma- 
terial products. 

The Foundation has had its difficulties 
oi course, It has had to sink funds into 
projects which, important in themselves 
(like the development of Forest Hills, 
Long Island, for middle-class. families), 
reduced its income. It has had to witness 
a decrease in general return from endow- 
ment over the period when costs and de- 
mands were increasing. Changes in staff 
have led to abandonment of some projects 


‘well started. Continued tenure of some 


staff, on the other hand, may have led to 
sterility. Over the period of forty years, 
the Foundation has changed, to be sure; 
but the structure is still a recognizable 
product of its earliest concepts. Is this 
stability desirable? The answer must be 
sought in these two volumes. They show 
an enlightened concept of the job to be 
done and report a substantial output for 
the money expended. 

Is the product of the Foundation worth 
$22 million? Is it worth more than an ex- 
perimental. outsize airplane? More fairly, 
one may ask, how does the Russell Sage 
Foundation measure up to comparable en- 
dowments in other fields? The Founda- 
tion is small in comparison with newer 
funds. Its subject matter is less tangible; 
its research cannot ring the same' bell of 
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certainty. But there may be a more basic 


difficulty: do social scientists and the peo-- 


ple in the field of welfare acquit them- 
selves objectively with the same distinc- 
tion as physical and medical scientists? 
The history of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion is simply and interestingly written. 
It discusses ty decades all of the Founda- 
tion’s major programs and the persons who 
made them. It is thus useful to the spe- 
cialist for reference. It is still more use- 
ful to the generalist as a case history in 
the conscientious, and presumably discrimi- 
nating, expenditure of a lot of money. 
GEOFFREY MAy 
Bucks County, Pa. 


(GOLDMANN, FRANZ. Voluntary Medical 
Care Insurance in the United States. 
Pp. xi, 228. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. $3.00. 


There hardly exists an insurance topic 
more discussed and more misrepresented 
in our country during the last decades 
than health insurance. It is not only the 
fight between advocates of voluntary, as 
against compulsory, health insurance and 
related matters, which we find in thousands 
of articles; there 1s also a great variety of 
detail debated with unusual vehemence. 
One of the reasons might be that most au- 
thors seemi to be familiar and connected 
with only one of the various institutions. 
Under such circumstances one has to be 
thankful to Dr. Goldmann, probably the 
most outstanding expert in public as well 
as private, in compulsory as well as volun- 
tary medical care and health insurance, 
both abroad and in the United States. His 
first volume, on Public Medical Care (re- 
viewed in the November 1945 issue of 
Tue ANNALS), has now found a compan- 
ion volume no less valuable. 

This is the first comprehensive account 
of the matter published in America. Many 
a reader will be astonished to hear that 
“in many foreign countries voluntary medi- 
cal care insurance ... has been utilized 
for centuries. The reports on its achieve- 
ments and shortcomings fill volumes.” 
There is a close similarity between Euro- 
pean plans in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century and American plans in the 
forties of the twentieth century. At pres- 
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ent we find here: cash indemnity plans, 
nonprofit hospital "service plans, nonprofit 
physicians service plans, nonprofit plans 
covering professional and hospital services, 
and group practice plans. A highly re- 
markable increase of participants in all 
kinds of such insurance is to be found 
since the thirties. Influential groups which 
were against each and every kind of health 
insurante began to favor voluntary plans 
which they. recognized less dangerous to 
their finances than “socialized medicine.” 

Dr. Goldmann with an astounding ob- 
jectivity explains the good and the bad 
sides of each plan. Thus, he probably will 
be attacked by the representatives of them 
all. He compares “the good intentions or 
enthusiastic pleading” .with “the actual 
achievements” and he is sure that “volun- 
tary medical care insurance can bring very 
limited benefits or services within the reach 
of a considerable fraction of the popula- 
tion... . There is a unique chance for 
this insurance to make real progress within 
its natural limitations, to help tens of mil- 
lions of self-supporting people. . . . It lies 
in the combination of group prepayment 
and group practice wherever feasible, and 
in the inclusion of comprehensive profes- 
sional services and hospitalization in one 
program.” Dr. Goldmann’s two volumes 
are teaching how to combine harmoniously 
the advantages of “public” and “volun- 
tary” medical care insurance while at the 
same time eliminating the disadvantages 
of both. 

ALFRED MANES 
Bradley University 
Peoria, Illinois 


LA VIOLETTE, Forrest E. The Canadian 
Japanese and World War II. Pp.x, 332. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1948. $3.75. 


This book reports in an objective man- 
ner what World War II brought to the 
24,000 persons of Japanese ancestry ‘who 
were domiciled in Canada. 

Most of the Japanese lived in British 
Columbia, and for many years antagonistic 
feelings had been developing against them. 
Then came the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
which resulted in the strengthening of be- 
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liefs, rather well distributed and firmly 
held in this province, that the Japanese 
were a threat to the standard of living, 
that they were unassimilable, and that 
they were actively engaged in promoting 
Japanese imperialism. ` Against this back- 
ground, pressure for evacuation readily 
gained momentum. When evacuation was 
undertaken, it was not due to the conduct 
of the Japanese subsequent to the out- 
break of the war. They were. not even 
charged with , treasonable or subversive 
acts. This policy came as the result of 
attitudes toward them which had become 
fixed long before the war. Insistent propa- 
ganda had done its work well. 

In a situation like this, where rationality 
on the part of the British Columbians was 
at a low ebb and the areas to which the 
evacuees were sent were not well prepared 
to receive them, there was no well-organ- 
ized plan for carrying out the program and 
bungling was inevitable. This resulted in 
dissatisfaction among the Japanese. They 
made charges that they were being de- 
liberately persecuted. This feeling was 
intensified when pressure on the Dominion 
Government sought to disfranchise the 
Japanese in all provinces while no such 
‘legislation was directed against the Ger- 
mans or Italians. 

After the war the question of repatria- 
tion arose. British Columbia was deter- 
mined that the evacuees should not return. 


The attacks on the Japanese in this prov- ° 


ince had been of a piecemeal and sporadic 
nature, but the evacuation gave rise to a 
concerted and sustained demand for com- 
plete and permanent expulsion. Then, if 
the Japanese were not good enough for 
British Columbia, how could they be good 
enough for any other province? Much 
discussion arose all over the Dominion. 
“British justice” would not permit the 
Nazi method of extinction as applied to 
the Jews. One of the solutions which 
gradually. came out of the welter was that 
of deportation to Japan, and rationaliza- 
tions. to justify this procedure gradually 
evolved. A reason highly laudable to 
many was that thus there would be sent to 
Japan a body of Canadian democrats who 
could assist in reorganizing Japan along 
democratic lines. Seemingly any kind of 
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conduct can be justified by comforting 
rationalizations ! 

This is a thought-provoking study of 
the treatment accorded a minority group. 
There are many similarities between the 
handling of the Japanese by Canadians 
and our own treatment of them, but there 
are also striking differences due to the 
divergent circumstances. 

WILLIAM C. SMITH 

Linfield College : 


Kuper, HILDA. The Uniform of Colour: 
A Study of White-Black Relationships 
in Swaziland. Pp. xii, 160, 32 plates. 
Johannesburg, South Afrita: Witwaters- 
rand University Press, 1947. 15s. Od. 


This little book, dealing with problems 
of race relation and acculturation in the 
South African territory of Swaziland, is an 
addendum to the author’s comprehensive 
study, An African Aristocracy. While stu- 
dents of race relations may find the present 
book valuable in itself, for a full apprecia- 
tion it should be read and studied in con- 
nection with the main volume. 

Literature dealing with race relations in 


- southern Africa is by no means limited, 


but this book differs from others in that it 
deals with a territory under the adminis- 
tration of the British Colonial Office, and 
not under, the control of the Government 
of the Union of South Africa. Tt is in this 
territory that two different “native poli- 
cies” meet: the official policy of the Brit- 
ish Colonial Office proclaiming “the para- 
mountcy of native interests in his own 
land” and what is known as the native 
policy of the Union which “is openly di- 
rected to maintain white domination” (p. 
49). 

The impact of both of these policies 
upon the conservative and nationalistic 
Swazi is analyzed with special regard to 
the social and economic life of the terri- 
tory. The author presents an excellent 
account of the struggle between European 
culture, presented by a numerically small 
minority, and African (Swazi) culture and 
of the interaction of both cultures upon 
each other. Many statistical data dealing 
with such problems as land, labor, wages, 
crimes, and revenue are presented and spe- 
cial chapters are devoted to the part which 
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missions and traders are playing in the 
process of culiural adjustment. 

The material for this study was col- 
lected during the years 1934-37, that is, 
more than ten years before its publication. 
These last ten years with the great eco- 
nomic changes resulting from the war 
(many Swazi saw service during the war) 
have no doubt greatly changed the social 
and economic life of Swaziland. It would 
therefore be interesting to have the author 
follow up this study by a new one which 
would take in-o account more recent de- 
velopments. 

H. A. WIESCHHOEF 

Lake Success, New York 


Prerce, Josera A. Negro Business and 
Business Education. Pp. xiv, 338. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1947. $4.00. 


This is perhaps the most exhaustive 
study ever made of business enterprise 
among the American Negroes. It was in- 
itiated by Atlanta University and the Na- 
tional Urban League, and carried forward 
by a grant from the General Education 
Board. Credit for directing the field work, 
for interpreting the results, and for pub- 
lishing them in the present form goes to 
Dr. Joseph A. Pierce of the faculty of 
Atlanta University. In directing the in- 
vestigation Dr. Pierce was assisted by nu- 
merous colleagues at his own and other 
institutions and by several organizations 
engaged in promoting Negro business. 

The study is based upon a survey of 
3,866 enterprises owned and operated by 
Negroes in twelve cities in which the Ne- 
gro population is concentrated. The sur- 
vey was made in 1944. Some new devel- 
opments have occurred since then but they 
do not appear to be of such magnitude 
significantly to modify the tenor of Dr. 
Pierce’s conclusions. The topics discussed 
by the author may be classified, somewhat 
broadly, as follows: (1) the extent of Ne- 
gro business and the areas of greatest suc- 
cess; (2) the character of Negro business, 
which includes a statement of (a) types 
of ownership, and (b) management and 
managerial policies; (3) limitations and 
shortcomings; and (4) the role of formal 
business education. 
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In the twelve cities studied Negroes 
owned and operated ninety-nine types of 
enterprises. The greatest number occurs 
in those areas where competition of whites 
is at a minimum—the personal service 
fields and to some extent the food groups 
and eating and drinking places. “Restau- 
rants, beauty shops, barber shops, grocery 
stores, cleaning establishments, confec- 
tionaries, taverns and filling stations ac- 
count for 71 percent of all the Negro busi- 
nesses” (p. 34). By any standard whether 
of capital invested, annual volume of 
trade, or number of employees, Negro 
business is very small. Of the -enterprises 
covered the “median initial capital of 
miscellaneous businesses,” which include 
the ‘giants’—casket factories and insur- 
ance companies—*was $999.50; retail stores 
$543.73; and service establishments, 
$446.38.” For 3,866 enterprises the median 
annual volume of trade was hardly more 
than $3,000. Only 4.8 per cent of the en- 
terprises had annual volumes of $25,000 
or more. With respect to number of em- 
ployees, the 3,674 reporting enterprises 
gave employment to 11,538 persons, of 
whom 11,194 received money wages. The 
average number of persons employed was 
3.2 per business. The extent of. Negro 
business can be gauged by the following 
facts. In 1940, there were over twelve 
million Negroes in the United States, 
“yet the total sales of food stores oper- 


‘ated by Negroes for 1939 was only 


$24,037,000, or less than two dollars per 
person for that year.” Again, the $723,225, 
311 of life insurance carried in 44 Negro 
companies is hardly one-half the insurance 
carried by Negroes in a single large white 
company. 

Why is Negro business so limited? The 
causes are numerous and interrelated. In 
the first place the Negro businessman is 
more or less isolated from the general 
world of business. The isolation is en- 
forced by the country’s caste-race atti- 
tudes. It confines his operations to a 
Negro market composed mainly of low in- 
come consumers. The character of the 
market to which he is confined furnishes 
the Negro businessman with an easy ra- 
tionalization for inefficient management, 
shoddy and even slovenly service. Fre- 
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quently the sole basis of the Negro busi- 
nessman’s appeal for patronage from his 
people is the idea of racial pride and 
solidarity. 
a Negro and cannot expect trade from 
whites” (p. 25). The author tells us that 
the “progressive few” have begun to say 
in substance: “Trade with me because I 
am a Negro and can serve you as well as 
others...” (/bid.). This reviewer, how- 
ever, can find little difference in the atti- 
tudes expressed in the two statements. 
Among other shortcomings of Negro busi- 
ness enterprise mentioned by Dr. Pierce 
are: (1) the failure to keep profit and loss 
accounts; (2) the failure to take inven- 
tories; (3) unsystematic buying and sell- 
ing methods which result in higher prices 
to consumers; and (4) the lack of trained 
personnel. Because of these and other 
shortcomings and limitations the Negro 
businessman finds it difficult to raise capi- 
tal and to meet the competition of white 
operators who cater to Negro patrons. 
The recurring theme in the book is the 
widespread lack of formal business educa- 
tion among the operators and employees of 
Negro enterprises. This deficiency, one 
would gather from the author’s statements, 
is the most important single cause of the 
internal weakness of Negro enterprises. 
Dr. -Pierce thinks that the remedy is to be 
found in programs of business training of- 
fered by his own and.similar institutions. 
This reviewer would be the last to deny 
the importance of formal business training 
in modern industrial life. But he submits 
that it would be tragic to contribute, un- 
wittingly or otherwise, to the smug faith 
held by so many Negro youth that an 
M.A. or Ph.D. degree in business adminis: 
tration is a passport to business success. 
Business is always something of a gamble. 
It not only requires the ability to lead and 
organize but also a high degree of imagina- 
tion, shrewd calculation of future events, 
a spirit of adventure, and courage to as- 
sume uninsurable risks. Some people pos- 
sess these qualities while others do not. 
Those who possess them are usually the 
employers of those who have formal busi- 
ness training in the absence of these traits, 
The reviewer does not suggest that these 
business qualities are innate. But whether 
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native or acquired, they are evoked by an 
essentially commercial environment. Where 
this specific environment is wanting or 
impaired, as appears to be the case in Ne- 
gro life, it has somehow to be stimulated. 
ABRAM L. HARRIS 
The University of Chicago 


Brown, G. Gorpon. Law Administration 
and Negro-White Relations in Philadel- 
phia. Pp. 183. Philadelphia: Bureau 
of Municipal Research of Philadelphia, 
1947. No price. 


In recent years, the conditions and re- 
lations of racial, ethnic, and religious 
groups have emerged as a vital aspect of 
social well-being and the orderly function- 
ing of our highly interdependent commu- 
nity life. Public authorities are learn- 
ing through painful experience that inter- 
groupal hostility has become a chronic 
threat to the security of the community, 
equal in its importance to the dangers of 
communicable disease and criminal be- 
havior. The present volume is a tangible 
evidence that some municipalities, con- 
fronted by serious threats to the peace of 
the community, are resorting to study and 
analysis of their situations with a view to 
meeting their responsibilities in line with 
these newly emergent problems. Philadel- 
phia’s Bureau of Municipal Research un- 


_ dertook a study of race relations in that 


city with a view to illuminating the role 
of a city government in heightening or ag- 
gravating racial tensions and, hence, to 
chart a course under which the social costs 
of such tensions might be minimized. 
‘ The study is of obvious value to the 
officials but it is of added significance 
for the light it sheds upon the condi- 
tions which confront governing authorities 
throughout metropolitan America. The de- 
tailed findings, while not new to profes- 
sional students of social life, are instruc- 
tive for lay authorities and are an addi- 
tional evidence of the particular service 
which social scientists can perform in as- 
sembling and developing information nec- 
essary to the intelligent formulation and 
implementation of public policies. 

The recommendations toward increasing 
police efficiency are in accord with the 
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findings of the study and reflect a similar 
conclusion by the authorities of other 
cities. The problems of racial and ethnic 
tension are such as to require an enlarge- 
ment of the professional competency of 
the police authorities. Since the racial and 
ethnic frontiers of the world are no longer 
between nations but within nations, the 
problem of mediating the differences be- 
tween such groups, however they may arise, 
has become a matter of municipal law 
and administration. Correspondingly, the 
police have become custodians of the pub- 
lic order and the measure of our success 
in coping with the consequences of racial 
and ethnic tension will rest largely upon 
the capacity of the police to act impartially 
and in accordance with professional stand- 
ards in mediating any and all groups within 
the community. The authors of the study 
‘ are moved to recommend training in race 
relations for police officers and simultane- 
ously to alert the community by a continu- 
ous appraisal of the state of attitudes and 
tensions within the city. As a final recom- 
mendation, the creation of a permanent 
Public Relations Committee to perform 
the positive function of promoting mutual 
understanding by racial groups is urged. 
A fruitful role for social science research 
and scholarship, in public affairs is indi- 
cated in the publication of this volume. 
However, the reviewer cannot refrain from 


remarking upon the singular reliance of the . 


_ researchers upon census analysis and. atti- 

tude polling in carrying forward the study. 
It may be questioned whether the realities 
of group interpenetration and intergroupal 
conflict can be expressed as a summation 
of individual attitudes and opinions. It is 
of the utmost importance that our surveys 
and: researches in race relations be oriented 
in accordance with the terms and condi- 
tions of individual and group behavior 
under the circumstances of modern mass 
society. The reviewer offers the following 
observation as a clue to a more systematic 
basis for such research. Present inter- 
groupal research is not adapted to the 
highly dynamic, mobile, and shifting char- 
acter of racial relations. These relations 
are decreasingly a function of formal prac- 
tices and etiquette. Still less are they gov- 
erned by the attitudes and opinions of indi- 
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viduals as such. ‘The. interpenetration of 
racial and ethnic groups is increasingly a 
function of organized and deliberate in- 
terventions, whether in maintaining the 
status quo or modifying the existing pat- 
terns. Fluidity and the intervention of or- 
ganizations appear more frequently as the 
two major and controlling conditions of 
changing race relations. Research directed 
along these lines may prove helpful to the 
police and civil authorities in coping with 
the provocative aspects of minority group 
relations, as well as contribute to our gen- 
eral fund of scientific. knowledge. 
JosEPH D. LOHMAN 
University of Chicago 


CLARK, Tom C., and PHıLıp B. PERLMAN. 
Prejudice and Property. Pp. 104. Wash- 
ington: Public Affairs Press, 1948. $2.00. 


The migration of Negroes to cities at 
the turn of the century led to municipal 
and state legislation designed to enforce 
urban residential segregation. A Baltimore 
ordinance of 1911 was the pioneer meas- 
ure. Six years later the Supreme Court, 
in Buchanan v. Warley, struck down legis- 
lation of this character as being repugnant 
to the Fourteenth Amendment. It was at 
this point that private parties resorted on 
a large scale to the practice of placing in 
contracts and deeds restrictive clauses for- 
bidding ownership or occupancy by non- 
Caucasians. The restrictive racial cove- 
nant then became the primary legal weapon 
used to enforce racial segregation. A 
“veritable wave of covenantry,” a. “net- 
work of multitudinous private arrange- 
ments,” and a crazy quilt of “black belts” 
and Negro ghettos ensued. l 

State courts generally held these cove- 
nants to be valid and enforceable. The 
Supreme Court’s ruling in Corrigan v. 
Buckley, decided in 1926, was widely in- 
terpreted as holding that judicial enforce- 
ment of these covenants was no violation 
of the Federal Constitution. However, a 
significant chapter in this tale of prejudice 
and property remained to be written. 

On May 3, 1948 the Supreme Court, 
vindicating Justice Harlan’s famous dictum 
that “our Constitution .is color blind,” an- 
nounced its decision in the companion 
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cases Shelley v. Kraemer and McGhee v. 
Sipes. The sum of the decision is simply 
this: Judicial enforcement by state courts 
- of covenants restricting the occupancy or 
use of real property to Caucasians con- 
travenes the equal protection clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. On the same 
day the Court, in two additional compan- 
ion cases, held that judicial enforcement 
of similar covenants in the District of Co- 
“lumbia violates the Federal Civil Rights 
Acts. 

Racial restrictive covenants are thus re- 
duced to the status of “gentlemen’s agree- 
ments.” Their validity and enforceability 
are made to depend on the will of the 
parties concerned. Private parties may, 
without constitutional objection, impose 
and honor such restrictions if they wish, 
but the courts may not lend their aid to 
enforce these restrictions. 

In an excess of enthusiasm the Court’s 
new ruling has been compared to the Dred 
Scott Case, and no less a person than 
Wesley McCune has termed the compari- 
son “apt.” One thing is certain. Although 
these cases involved private persons, and 
the Federal Government was not a party, 
the Department of Justice considered the 
issues so important that it was moved to 
intervene as amicus curiae. .In this ca- 
pacity it filed a brief with the Court, and 
the Solicitor General appeared and argued 
the cases before the Court. 

The brief submitted to the Court by 
Attorney General Clark and Solicitor Gen- 
eral Perlman is the book under review. 
The subtitle of the work reads: “An his- 
toric brief against racial covenants—sub- 
mitted to the Supreme Court.” This is 
an excellent brief—attractively presented, 
well documented, and clearly written. It 
is not a mere compilation of restatement 
of legal authority. This document tells 
the story of racial covenants and is as 
much a sociological monograph as it is a 
legal brief proper. It may be read with 
_ease and with profit by lawyer, sociologist, 
and layman alike. 

One may without strain indulge the con- 
jecture that the earnest and compelling 
pages of this brief were a measurable in- 
fluence in the shaping of the Supreme 
Court’s decision on the issues presented. 
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Concluding mention should be made of 
Wesley McCune’s timely and. provocative 
Foreword to this book. 

l BERNARD F. CATALDO 

University of Pennsylvania 
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